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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 


TO  THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


In  preparing  this  edition  of  Fresenins'  Quantitative  Chemical 
Analysis,  the  editor  has  songht  by  various  changes  to  adapt  it  to 
the  wants  of  the  American  student. 

The  foreign  editions  have  attained  such  encyclopedic  dimen- 
sions as  to  occasion  the  beginner  no  little  confusion  and  embarrass- 
ment. For  this  reason  the  bulk  of  the  work  has  been  considerably 
reduced.  A  few  processes  which  the  editor's  experience  has  con- 
vinced him  are  untrustworthy,  and  many  more  that  can  well  be 
spared  because  they  are  tedious  or  unnecessary,  have  been  omitted. 
The  entire  chapter  on  Analysis  of  Mineral  Waters,  excellent  as  it 
is,  has  been  suppressed  on  account  of  its  length,  and  because  the 
few  who  have  occasion  to  make  detailed  investigations  in  that 
direction  have  access  to  the  original  sources  of  information. 

The  section  on  Organic  Analysis  has  been  reduced  from  sixty 
to  thirty  pages,  mainly  by  the  omission  of  processes  which,  from 
their  antiquity  or  inferiority,  are  more  curious  than  useful.  The 
chapters  on  Acidimetry  and  Alkalimetry  have  been  likewise  greatly 
condensed,  and  all  that  especially  relates  to  Soils  and  A^es  of 
Plants  has  been  left  out.  The  recent  appearance  of  an  excellent 
special  treatise  on  "Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis"  by  Professor 
Caldwell,  of  Cornell  University,  justifies  the  last-mentioned  omis- 
sion. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  important  matter  has  been  added. 
Bunsen's  invaluable  new  methods  of  treating  precipitates  are 
described  in  his  own  (translated)  words.  Various  new  methods  of 
estimation  and  separation  are  incorporated  in  their  proper  places. 

The  editor  thankfully  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  several 
gentlemen  for  special  contributions  to  this  work,  viz. :  To  Dr.  J. 
Lawrence  Smith,  who  has  kindly  furnished  a  manuscript  account 
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of  his  admirable  method  of  fluxing  silicates  for  the  estimation  of 
alkalies.  To  O.  D.  Allen,  Esq.,  late  chemist  to  tlie  Freedom  Iron 
Works,  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania,  for  copious  notes  of  his  exten- 
sive experience  in  the  analyses  of  steel,  iron,  and  iron  ores,  which 
have  been  freely  employed  in  §  229.  To  Mr.  William  G.  Mixter, 
chief  assistant  in  the  SheflSeld  Laboratory,  for  the  account  of  the 
gold  and  silver  assay.  To  Professor  Brush,  of  Yale  College,  Pro- 
fessor Collier,  of  Vermont  University,  and  B.  S.  Burton,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  for  various  important  facts  and  suggestions.  Just 
before  going  to  press,  Dr.  Wolcott  Gibbs  has  communicated  an 
account  of  his  new  method  of  finding  at  once  the  total  correction 
for.  temperature,  pressure,  and  moisture  in  absolute  determinations 
of  nitrogen  or  other  gases,  which,  from  its  simplicity,  convenience, 
and  accuracy,  must  prove  of  the  highest  service  in  chemistry.  It 
will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  p.  838. 

The  additions  which  have  been  made  to  the  methods  of  exam- 
ining ores,  it  is  believed,  adapt  the  work  to  meet  all  the  ordinary 
requirements  of  the  metallurgical  and  mining  student. 

The  editor's  additions  are  distinguished,  in  all  important  cases, 
by  enclosure  in  brackets,  [  ]. 

While  fully  recognizing  the  necessity  of  teaching  the  new 
notation  and  nomenclature  of  chemistry,  the  editor  has  in  this 
book  retained  the  old  system,  because  it  is  identified  with  the 
chemical  literature  of  the  century,  and  cannot  be  speedily  forgot- 
ten by  practical  men.  At  a  time  when  the  most  elementary  text- 
books are  framed  on  the  "  modem"  system,  it  is  important  to  keep 
the  student  exercised  in  the  language  of  the  old  masters  of  the 
science,  which  is  still,  and  must  for  some  time  remain,  a  part  of 
the  vernacular  of  the  physician,  the  apothecary,  the  metallurgist, 

and  the  manufacturer. 

SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON. 

Sheffield  Laboratobt  of  Yale  College,  Dec.,  1860. 


EDITOE'S  PREFACE 


TO  THE  SECOND  AMERICAN  EDITION. 


In  the  preparation  of  this  edition  of  Fresenins'  Quantitative 
Analysis,  the  general  plan  announced  by  the  editor  of  the  first 
American  edition  in  the  preceding  preface  has  been  followed. 
Although  the  original  work,  as  it  appears  in  the  last  foreign 
editions,  has  been  somewhat  abridged,  it  is  believed  that  little 
which  is  useful  to  the  student  has  been  omitted  from  the  present 
work.  All  processes  which  are  described  ai'e  given  with  the  full 
details,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  as  far  as  practicable  in  the  Ian* 
guage  used  by  the  author. 

The  desired  reduction  of  the  bulk  of  the  original  treatise  has 
been  effected  by  the  omission  of  one  or  more  j)roeesse8  when 
several  are  given  for  the  same  purpose,  or  more  rarely  by  the 
entire  omission  of  a  whole  subject. 

The  subjects  omitted,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  preface,  are :  "  The  Determination  of  the  Equivalent  of 
Organic  Compounds/'  "Tlie  Assay  of  Silver  Ores,"  and  "The 
Assay  of  Gold  Ores."  On  the  other  hand,  many  new  processes 
and  modifications  of  old  processes  appearing  in  the  recently  pub- 
lished first  volume  of  the  sixth  Gcnnan  edition  are  included,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  valuable  additions  to  the  General  Part. 

Additions  made  by  the  editors  are  usually  distinguished  by  en- 
closure in  brackets  [  ]. 

The  more  important  additions  of  this  kind  are  in  those  chap- 
ters (in  the  Special  Part)  which  treat  of  the  analysis  of  products 
pertaining  to  the  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  to  Commercial  Fertilizers. 

The  entire  chapter  on  the  latter  subject  has  been  prepared  by 
Professor  S.  W.  Johnson  and  Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  Chemist  of  the 
Ck)miecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.     It  describes  the 
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methods  and  plans  of  analysis  adopted  in  that  institution  after 
much  experience  and  research. 

The  new  system  of  chemical  notation  and  nomenclature  is 
employed  throughout  the  book,  although  the  old  system  is  still 
retained  even  in  the  last  foreign  editions.  It  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  this  change,  so  long  deferred  for  reasons  perhaps 
sufficiently  valid,  can  at  the  present  time  be  made  with  advantage 
to  the  student  and  instructor. 

The  editor  is  under  obligation  to  Messrs.  W.  J.  Oomstock  and 
A.  B.  Howe,  Ph.D.,  instructors  in  the  Sheffield  Laboratory,  and 
to  Professor  W.  G.  Mixter,  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  for 
information  and  advice  which  their  experience  has  enabled  them 
to  give  regarding  many  processes,  and  for  valuable  assistance  in 
various  other  ways. 

The  taak  of  preparing  this  edition  was  undertaken  and  carried 
out  with  the  generous  co-operation  of  Professor  S.  "W.  Johnson. 
To  him,  therefore,  most  especially  are  due  thanks  from  the  editor 
and  from  those  who  may  believe  that  they  find  any  advantage  in 
the  possession  of  the  book  in  its  present  form. 

O.  D.  ALLEN. 

BmErFZELD  Labobatobt  of  Yalb  Colubgib,  Feb.,  1881. 
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As  we  have  already  seen  in  the  '^  Manual  of  Qnalitative  Analy- 
sis,"— to  which  the  present  work  may  be  regarded  as  the  sequel, 
— Chemical  Analysis  comprises  two  branches,  viz. :  qualitative 
tmalysis  and  qucmtitative  analysis^  the  object  of  the  former  being 
to  ascertain  the  ncoture^  that  of  the  latter  to  determine  the  cmwuntj 
of  the  several  component  parts  of  any  compound. 

By  QUALirATivB  ANALYSIS  wc  couvert  the  v/nknowii  constituents 
of  a  body  into  certain  known  forms  and  combinations  ;  and  we  are 
thus  enabled  to  draw  correct  inferences  respecting  the  nature  of 
these  unknown  constituents.  Quantitative  analysis  attains  its  ob- 
ject, according  to  circumstances,  often  by  very  different  ways ;  the 
two  methods  most  widely  diflEering  from  each  other,  are  analysis 
by  weighty  or  grammetric  analysis^  and  a/nalysis  hy  measurey  or 
volumetric  tmalysis. 

Gbavimetbio  analysis  has  for  its  object  to  convert  the  knoion 
constituents  of  a  substance  into  forms  or  combinations  which  will 
admit  of  the  most  exact  determination  of  their  weight,  and  of 
which,  moreover,  the  composition  is  accurately  known.  These  new 
forms  or  combinations  may  be  either  educts  from  the  analyzed  sub- 
stance, or  they  may  be  products.  In  the  former  case  the  ascer- 
tained weight  of  the  eliminated  substance  is  the  direct  expression 
of  the  amount  in  which  it  existed  in  the  compound  under  exami- 
nation ;  whilst  in  the  latter  case,  that  is,  when  we  have  to  deal  with 
products^  the  quantity  in  which  the  eliminated  constituent  was  ori- 
ginally present  in  the  analyzed  compound,  has  to  be  deduced  by 
calculation  from  the  quantity  in  which  it  exists  in  its  new  com- 
bination. 

The  following  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  these  points : — 
Suppose  we  wish  to  determine  the  quantity  of  mercury  contained 
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in  the  chloride  of  that  metal ;  now,  we  may  do  this,  either  by  pre- 
cipitating the  metallic  mercury  from  the  solution  of  the  chloride, 
say  by  means  of  stannous  chloride ;  or  we  may  attain  our  object  by 
precipitating  the  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  weighing 
the  precipitated  mercuric  sulphide.  100  parts  of  mercuric  chloride 
consist  of  73"82  of  mercury  and  26*18  of  chlorine ;  consequently, 
if  the  process  is  conducted  with  absolute  accuracy,  the  precipitation 
of  mercury  in  100  parts  of  mercuric  chloride  by  stannous  chloride 
will  yield  73'82  parts  of  metallic  mercury.  With  equally  exact 
manipulation  the  other  method  yields  85*634  parts  of  mercuric 
sulphide. 

Now,  in  the  former  case  we  find  the  number  73*82  directly ;  in 
the  latter  case  we  have  to  deduce  it  by  calculation : — (100  parts  of 
mercuric  sulphide  contain  86*207  parts  of  mercuiy;  how  much 
mercury  do  85*634  parts  contain  ?) 

100  :  85*634::  86*207 :  a?  -  a?  =  73*82. 

As  already  hinted,  it  is  absolutely  indispensable  that  the  forms 
into  which  bodies  are  converted  for  the  purpose  of  estimation  by 
weight  should  fulfil  two  conditions :  first,  they  must  be  capable  of 
being  weighed  exactly ;  secondly,  they  must  be  of  known  composi- 
tion,— for  it  is  quite  obvious,  on  the  one  hand,  that  accurate  quan- 
titative analysis  must  be  altogether  impossible  if  the  substance  the 
quantity  of  which  it  is  intended  to  ascertain,  does  not  admit  of 
correct  weighing;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  evident  that 
if  we  do  not  know  the  exact  composition  of  a  new  product,  we  lack 
the  necessary  basis  of  our  calculation. 

Volumetric  analysis  is  based  upon  a  very  dijfferent  principle 
from  that  of  gravimetric  analysis ;  viz.,  it  effects  the  quantitative 
determination  of  a  body,  by  converting  it  from  a  certain  definite 
state  to  another  equally  definite  state,  by  means  of  a  fluid  of  accu- 
rately known  power  of  action,  and  under  circumstances  which  per- 
mit the  analyst  to  mark  with  rigorous  precision  the  exact  point 
when  the  conversion  is  accomplished.  The  following  example  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  this  method : — Potassium  per- 
manganate added  to  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid,  immediately  converts  the  ferrous  sulphate  into  fer- 
ric sulphate ;  the  permanganic  acid,  which  is  characterized  by  its 
intense  color,  yielding  up  oxygen  and  forming  with  the  free  sul- 
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phnric  acid  present  colorless  manganous  sulphate.  If,  therefore, 
to  an  acidified  fluid  containing  a  ferrons  salt  we  add,  drop  by  drop, 
a  solution  of  potassinm  permanganate,  its  red  color  continues  for 
some  time  to  disappear  upon  stirring ;  but  at  last  a  point  is  reached 
when  the  coloration  imparted  to  the  fluid  by  the  last  drop  added 
remains :  this  point  marks  the  termination  of  the  conversion  of  the 
ferrous  salt  into  a  ferric  salt. 

If  now  we  convert  a  known  weight  of  iron  into  a  ferrous  sul- 
phate by  dissolving  it  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  ascertain  by 
suitable  measuring  apparatus  the  volume  of  a  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate  required  to  convert  the  ferrous  sulphate  to  ferric 
sulphate,  we  can  by  means  of  this  permanganate  solution  determine 
unknown  quantities  of  ferrous  iron  in  a  solution.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  adding  the  permanganate  solution  until  the  above  de- 
scribed reaction  is  completed,  and  noting  the  volume  used.  The 
ahiount  of  iron  present  can  now  be  calculated  by  comparing  the 
volume  used  with  that  used  when  a  known  quantity  of  iron  was 
present,  as  the  weight  of  iron  must  in  both  cases  be  proportional  to 
volume  of  permanganate  used. 

To  this  brief  intimation  of  the  general  purport  and  object  of 
quantitative  analysis,  and  the  general  mode  of  proceeding  in  ana- 
lytical researches,  I  have  to  add  that  certain  qualifications  are  essen- 
tial to  those  who  would  devote  themselves  successfully  to  the 
pursuit  of  this  branch.  These  qualifications  are,  1,  theoretical 
knowledge ;  2,  skill  in  manipulation ;  and  3,  strict  conscientious- 
ness. 

The  preliminary  hnowledge  required  consists  in  an  acquaintance 
with  qualitative  analysis,  the  stoichiometric  laws,  and  simple  arith- 
metic. Thus  prepared,  we  shall  understand  the  method  by  which 
bodies  are  separated  and  determined,  and  we  shall  be  in  a  position 
to  perform  our  calculations,  by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  formu- 
1®  of  compounds  are  deduced  from  the  analytical  results,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  correctness  of  the  adopted  methods  is  tested, 
and  the  results  obtained  are  controlled.  To  this  knowledge  must 
be  joined  the  ability  of  performing  the  necessary  practical  opera- 
tions. This  axiom  generally  holds  good  for  all  applied  sciences, 
but  if  it  is  true  of  one  more  than  another,  quantitative  analysis  is 
that  one.  The  most  extensive  and  solid  theoretical  acquirements 
will  not  enable  us,  for  instance,  to  determine  the  amount  of  com- 
mon salt  present  in  a  solution,  if  we  are  without  the  requisite  dex- 
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terity  to  transfer  a  fluid  from  one  vessel  to  another  without  the 
smaUest  loss  bj  spirting,  running  down  the  side,  &c.  The  various 
operations  of  quantitative  analysis  demand  great  aptitude  and  man- 
ual skill,  wliich  can  be  acquired  only  by  practice.  But  even  the 
possession  of  the  greatest-  practical  skill  in  manipulation,  joined  to 
a  thorough  theoretical  knowledge,  will  still  prove  insufficient  to 
insure  a  successful  pursuit  of  quantitative  researches,  unless  also 
combined  with  a  sincere  love  of  truth  and  a  firm  determmation 
to  accept  none  hut  thoroughly  confi/rmed  results. 

Every  one  who  lias  been  engaged  in  quantitative  analysis  knows 
that  cases  will  sometimes  occur,  especially  when  commencing  the 
study,  in  which  doubts  may  be  entertained  as  to  whether  the  result 
will  turn  out  correct,  or  in  which  even  the  operator  is  positively 
conmnced  that  it  cannot  be  quite  correct.  Thus,  for  instance,  a 
small  portion  of  the  substance  under  investigation  may  be  spilled ; 
or  some  of  it  lost  by  decrepitation ;  or  the  analyst  may  have  reason 
to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  weighing ;  or  it  may  happen  that  two 
analyses  of  the  same  substance  do  not  exactly  agree.  In  all  such 
cases  i!;  is  indispensable  that  the  operator  should  be  conscientious 
enough  to  repeat  the  whole  process  over  again.  He  who  is  not 
possessed  of  this  self-command — who  shirks  trouble  where  truth  is 
at  stake — who  would  be  satisfied  with  mere  assumptions  and  guess- 
work, where  the  attainment  of  positive  certainty  is  the  object,  must 
be  pronounced  just  as  deficient  in  the  necessary  qualifications  for 
quantitative  analytical  researches  as  he  who  is  wanting  in  knowl- 
edge or  skill.  He,  therefore,  who  cannot  fuUy  trust  his  work — 
who  cannot  swear  to  the  correctness  of  his  results,  may  indeed  oc- 
cupy himself  with  quantitative  analysis  by  way  of  practice,  but  he 
ought  on  no  account  to  publish  or  use  his  results  as  if  they  were 
positive,  since  such  proceeding  could  hot  conduce  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage, and  would  certainly  be  mischievous  as  regards  the  science. 

The  domain  of  quantitative  analysis  may  be  said  to  extend  over 
all  matter — that  is,  in  other  words,  anything  corporeal  may  become 
the  object  of  quantitative  investigation.  The  present  work,  how- 
ever, is  intended  to  embrace  only  the  substances  used  in  pharmacy, 
arts,  trades,  and  agriculture. 

Quantitative  analysis  may  be  subdivided  into  two  branches,  viz., 
analysis  of  mixtures^  and  analysis  of  chemical  compminds.  This 
division  may  appear  at  first  sight  of  very  small  moment,  yet  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  establish  and  maintain  it,  if  we  would 
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form  a  dear  conception  of  the  value  and  utility  of  qnantitative 
research.  The  qnantitative  analysis  of  mixtures,  too,  has  not  the 
same  aim  as  that  of  chemical  compounds ;  and  the  method  applied 
to  secure  the  correctness  of  the  results  in  the  former  case  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  adopted  in  the  latter.  The  quantitative  analysis 
of  chemical  compounds  also  rather  subserves  the  purposes  of  the 
science,  whilst  that  of  mixtures  belongs  to  the  practical  purposes  of 
life.  If,  for  instance,  I  analyze  the  salt  of  an  acid,  the  result  of 
the  analysis  will  give  me  the  constitution  of  that  acid,  its  com- 
bining proportion,  saturating  capacity,  &c. ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
results  obtained  will  enable  me  to  answer  a  series  of  questions  of 
which  the  solution  is  important  for  the  theory  of  chemical  science : 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  I  analyze  gunpowder,  alloys,  medicinal 
mixtures,  ashes  of  plants,  &c.,  &c.,  I  have  a  very  different  object 
in  view ;  I  do  not  want  in  such  cases  to  apply  the  results  whidi  I 
may  obtain  to  the  solution  of  any  theoretical  question  in  chemistiy, 
but  I  want  to  render  a  practical  service  either  to  the  arts  and 
industries,  or  to  some  other  science.  If  in  the  analysis  of  a  chemi- 
cal compound  I  wish  to  control  the  results  obtained,  I  may  do  this 
in  most  cases  by  means  of  calculations  based  on  stoichiometric 
data,  but  in  the  case  of  a  mixture  a  second  analysis  is  necessary  to 
confirm  the  correctness  of  the  results  afforded  by  the  first. 

The  preceding  remarks  clearly  show  the  immense  importance 
of  quantitative  analysis*  It  may,  indeed,  be  averred  that  chemistry 
owes  to  this  branch  its  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  science,  since 
quantitative  researches  have  led  us  to  discover  and  determine  the 
laws  which  govern  the  combinations  and  transpositions  of  the  ele- 
ments. Stoi'chiometry  is  entirely  based  upon  the  results  of  quan- 
titative investigations ;  all  rational  views  respecting  the  constitution 
of  compounds  rest  upon  them  as  the  only  safe  and  solid  basis. 

Quantitative  analysis,  therefore,  forms  the  strongest  and  most 
powerful  lever  for  chemistry  as  a  science,  and  not  less  so  for  chemis- 
try in  its  applications  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  to  trades,  arts, 
manufactures,  and  likewise  in  its  application  to  other  sciences.  It 
teaches  the  mineralogist  the  true  nature  of  minerals,  and  suggests 
to  him  piinciples  and  rules  for  their  recognition  and  classification. 
It  is  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  the  physiologist ;  and  agriculture 
has  already  derived  much  benefit  from  it ;  but  far  greater  benefits 
may  be  predicted.  We  need  not  expatiate  here  upon  the  advan- 
tages which  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  every  branch  of  industry 
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derive,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  practical  application 
of  its  results.  On  the  other  hand,  the  benefit  thus  bestowed  by 
quantitative  analysis  upon  the  various  sciences,  arts,  etc.,  has  been 
in  a  measnre  reciprocated  by  some  of  them.  Thus  whilst  stoichio- 
metry  owes  its  establishment  to  quantitative  analysis,  the  stoichio- 
metric laws  afford  us  the  means  of  controlling  the  results  of  our 
analyses  so  accurately  as  to  justify  the  reliance  which  we  now  gen- 
erally place  on  them.  Again,  whilst  quantitative  analysis  has 
advanced  the  progress  of  arts  and  industry,  our  manufacturers  in 
return  supply  ns  with  the  most  perfect  platinum,  glass,  and  por- 
celain vessels,  and  with  articles  of  india-rubber,  without  which  it 
.  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  conduct  our  analytical  operations 
with  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  which  we  have  now  attained. 

Although  the  aid  which  quantitative  analysis  thus  derives 
from  stoichiometry,  and  the  arts  and  manufactures,  greatly 
facilitates  its  practice,  and  although  many  determinations  are  con- 
siderably abbreviated  by  volumetric  analysis,  it  must  be  admitted, 
notwithstanding,  that  the  pursuit  of  this  branch  of  chemistry 
requires  considerable  expenditure  of  time.  This  remark  applies 
especially  to  those  who  are  commencing  the  study,  for  they  must 
not  allow  their  attention  to  be  divided  upon  many  things  at  one 
time,  otherwise  the  accuracy  of  their  results  will  be  more  or  less 
injured.  I  would  therefore  advise  every  one  desirous  of  becoming 
an  analytical  chemist  to  arm  himself  with  a  considerable  share  of 
patience,  reminding  him  that  it  is  not  at  one  bound,  but  gradually, 
and  step  by  step,  that  the  student  may  hope  to  attain  the  neces* 
sary  certainty  in  his  work,  the  indispensable  self-reliance  which 
can  alone  be  founded  on  one's  own  results.  However  mechanical, 
protracted,  and  tedious  the  operations  of  quantitative  analysis  may 
appear  to  be,  the  attainment  of  accuracy  will  amply  compensate 
for  the  time  and  labor  bestowed  upon  them ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  nothing  can  be  more  disagreeable  than  to  find,  after  a  long 
and  laborious  process,  that  our  results  are  incorrect  or  uncertain. 
Let  him,  therefore,  who  would  render  the  study  of  quantitative 
analysis  agreeable  to  himself,  from  the  very  outset  endeavor,  by 
strict,  nay,  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  conditions  laid  down,  to 
attain  correct  results,  at  any  sacrifice  of  time.  I  scarcely  know  a 
better  and  more  immediate  reward  of  labor  than  that  which  springs 
from  the  attainment  of  accurate  results  and  perfectly  correspond- 
ing analyses.     The  satisfaction  enjoyed  at  the  success  of  our  efforts 
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fs  surely  in  itself  a  sufficient  motive  for  the  necessary  expenditure 
of  time  and  labor,  even  without  looking  to  the  practical  benefits 
which  we  may  derive  from  our  operations. 

The  following  are  the  substances  treated  of  in  this  work : — 

I.  Metalloids,  or  Non-Metallic  Elements. 

Oxygen^  Hydrogen^  Sulphur,  [Selenium^']  Phosphorus,  Chlo- 
rine, Iodine,  Bromine,  Fluorine,  Nitrogen,  Boron,  Silicon,  Car- 
bon. 

II.  Metals. 

Potassium,  Sodium,  [Lithium,]  Barium,  Strontium,,  Cald/wm, 
Magnesium,  Aluminium,,  Chromium,  [Titanium^  Zinc,  Ma/ngor 
nese.  Nickel,  Cobalt,  Iron,  [Uranium,']  Silver,  Mercury,  Lead, 
Copper,  BismiUh,  Cadmium,  [Palladium,]  Gold,  Platinvmi,  Tin, 
Antimony,  Arsenic,  [Molybdenum,]. 

(The  elements  enclosed  within  brackets  are  considered  in  sup- 
plementary paragraphs,  and  more  briefly  than  the  rest.) 


I  have  divided  my  subject  into  three  parts.  In  the  first,  I  treat 
of  quantitative  analysis  generally ;  describing  the  execution  of  anal- 
ysis. In  the  second,  I  give  a  detailed  description  of  several  special 
analytical  processes.  And  in  the  third,  a  number  of  carefully  se- 
lected examples,  which  may  serve  as  exercises  for  the  groundwork 
of  the  study  of  quantitative  analysis. 

The  following  table  will  afford  the  reader  a  dear  and  definite 
notion  of  the  contents  of  the  whole  work : — 

I.  GENERAL  PART. 

1.  Operations. 

2.  Reagents. 

3.  Forms  and  combinations  in  which  bodies  are  separated  from 
othera,  or  in  which  their  weight  is  determined. 

4.  Determination  of  bodies  in  simple  compounds. 

5.  Separation  of  bodies. 

6.  Organic  elementary  analysis. 
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n.  SPECIAL  PAET. 

1.  AnalysiB  of  waters. 

2.  AnalysiB  of  such  minerals  and  technical  prodncts  as  are  most 
frequently  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  chemist ;  including 
methods  for  ascertaining  their  commercial  value. 

3.  Analysis  of  atmospheric  air. 

m.  EXERCISES  FOR  PRAOTICB. 

APPENDIX. 

1.  Analytical  experiments. 

2.  Calculation  of  analyses. 
8.  Tables  for  calculation. 
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THE   EXECUTION   OF  ANALYSIS. 


BEOTION  I. 

OPERATIONS. 


§1. 

Most  of  the  operations  performed  in  quantitative  reeearch  are  the 
Bame  as  in  qualitative  analysis,  and  have  been  accordingly  described 
in  my  work  on  that  branch  of  analytical  science.  With  respect  to 
such  operations  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  here  to  pointing 
out  any  modifications  they  may  require  to  adapt  them  for  applica- 
tion in  the  quantitative  branch  ;  but  I  shall,  of  course,  give  a  full 
description  of  such  as  are  resorted  to  exclusively  in  quantitative 
investigations.  Operations  forming  merely  part  of  certain  speci- 
fic processes  will  be  found  described  in  the  proper  place,  under  the 
head  of  such  processes. 

■ 

I.  Detebionatiok  of  QuANTrrr. 

§2- 

The  quantity  of  solids  is  usually  determined  by  weight;  the 
quantity  of  gases  and  fluids,  in  many  cases  hj measure;  upon  the 
care  and  accuracy  with  which  these  operations  are  performed,  de- 
pends the  value  of  all  our  results ;  I  shall  therefore  dwell  minutely 
upon  them. 

§3. 

1.  Wkighino. 

To  enable  us  to  determine  with  precision  the  correct  weight  of 
a  substance,  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should  possess,  1st,  a  good 
RALAKOE,  and  2d,  accurate  weiohts. 
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OPERATIONS. 


a.  The  Balance. 

Fig.  1  represents  a  form  of  balance  well  adapted  for  analytical 
purposes.  There  are  several  points  respecting  the  construction 
and  properties  of  a  good  balance,  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
every  chemist  to  understand.  The  usefulness  of  this  instrument 
depends  upon  two  points :  1st,  its  (accuracy ^  and  2d,  its  sensibility 
or  delicacy. 

The  AcouBAOY  of  a  balance  depends  upon  the  following  condi- 
tions : — 

a.  7^  fulcrum  or  the  point  on  which  the  beam  rests  must  lie 
above  the  centre  qf  gravity  of  the  balance. 


Fig.  1. 

This  is  in  fact  a  condition  essential  to  every  balance.  If  the 
fulcrum  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  balance,  the 
beam  would  niot  oscillate,  but  remain  in  any  position  in  which  it  is 
placed,  assuming  the  scales  to  be  equally  loaded.  If  the  fulcrum 
be  placed  below  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  balance  will  be  overset 
by  the  slightest  impulse. 

When  the  fulcrum  is  above  the  centre  of  gravity  the  balance 
represents  a  pendulum,  the  length  of  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
line  uniting  the  fulcrum  with  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  this  line 
forms  right  angles  with  the  beam,  in  whatever  position  the  latter 
may  be  placed.  Now  if  we  impart  an  impetus  to  a  ball  suspended 
by  a  thread,  the  ball,  after  baving  terminated  its  vibrations,  wiD 
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invariably  rest  in  its  original  perpendicnlar  position  under  the 
point  of  suspension.  It  is  the  same  with  a  properij  adjusted  bal- 
ance— impart  an  impetus  to  it,  and  it  will  oscillate  for  some  time, 
but  it  will  invariably  return  to  its  original  position ;  in  other 
words,  its  centre  of  gravity  will  finally  fall  back  into  its  perpen- 
dicular position  under  the  fulcrum,  and  the  beam  must  consequently 
reassume  the  horizontal  position. 

But  to  judge  correctly  of  the  force  with  which  this  is  accom- 
plished, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  balance  is  not  a  simple 
pendulum,  but  a  compound  one,  i.  e.j  a  pendulum  in  which  not 
one,  but  many  material  points  move  round  the  turning  point.  The 
inert  mass  to  be  moved  is  accordingly  equal  to  the  sum  of  these 
points,  and  the  moving  force  is  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  material 
points  below,  over  those  above  the  fulcrum. 

/3.  The  points  of  suspension  of  the  scales  must  he  on  an  easaci 
level  with  tiie  fulcrum.  If  the  fulcrum  be  placed  below  the  line 
joining  the  points  of  suspension,  increased  loading  of  the  scales 
will  continually  tend  to  raise  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole 
system,  so  as  to  bring  it  nearer  and  nearer  the  fulcrum ;  the  weight 
which  presses  upon  the  scales  combim'ng  in  the  relatively  high- 
placed  points  of  suspension ;  at  last,  when  the  scales  have  been 
loaded  to  a  certain  degree,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  shift  alto- 
gether to  the  fulcrum,  and  the  balance  will  consequently  cease  to 
vibrate — ^any  further  addition  of  weight  will  finally  overset  the 
beam  by  placing  the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  fulcrum.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  fulcrum  be  placed  above  the  line  joining ,  the 
points  of  suspension,  the  centre  of  gravity  will  become  more  and 
more  depressed  in  proportion  as  the  loading  of  the  scales  is  in- 
creased ;  the  line  of  the  pendulum  will  consequently  be  length- 
ened, and  a  greater  force  will  be  required  to  produce  an  equal 
turn;  in  other  words,  the  balance  will  grow  less  sensitive  the 
greater  the  load.  But  when  the  three  edges  are  in  one  plane,  in- 
creased loading  of  the  scales  will,  indeed,  continually  tend  to  raise 
the  centre  of  gravity  towards  the  fulcrum,  but  the  former  can  in 
this  ease  never  entirely  reach  the  latter,  and  consequently  the  bal- 
ance will  never  altogether  cease  to  vibrate  upon  the  further  addi- 
tion of  weight,  nor  will  its  sensibility  be  lessened ;  on  the  contrary 
— speaking  theoretically — a  greater  degree  of  sensibility  is  im- 
parted to  it.  This  increase  of  sensibility  is,  however,  compensated 
for  by  other  drcumstancas.    (^See  §  5.) 
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y.  The  hea/m  must  he  sufficiently  rigid  to  hear  witfunU  hending 
the  greatest  weight  that  the  construcUon  of  the  bakmce  admits  of'  / 
since  the  bending  of  the  beam  would  of  course  depress  the  points 
of  suspension  so  as  to  place  them  below  the  fulcrum,  and  this 
would,  as  we  have  just  seen,  tend  to  diminish  the  sensibility  of  the 
balance  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  load.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  avoid  this  fault  by  a  proper  constniction  of  the  beam. 
The  form  best  adapted  for  beams  is  that  of  an  isosceles  obtuse- 
angled  triangle,  or  of  a  rhombus. 

d.  The  a/rms  of  the  hala/nce  rrmst  he  of  equal  lengthy  i.  e.,  the 
poiaits  of  suspension  must  he  equidista/nt  from,  ikefuLcrwm^  for  if 
the  arms  are  of  unequal  length  the  balance  will  not  be  in  equili- 
brium, supposing  the  scales  to  be  loaded  with  equal  weights,  but 
there  will  be  preponderance  on  the  side  of  the  longer  arm. 

§5. 

The  SENSiBiLrrY  of  a  balance  depends  principally  upon  the  three 
following  conditions : — 

or.  TJie  friction  of  the  edges  upon  their  supports  must  he  as 
slight  as  possible.  The  greater  or  less  friction  of  the  edges  upon 
their  supports  depends  upon  both  the  foi*m  and  material  of  those 
parts  of  the  balance.  The  edges  must  be  made  of  good  steel,  the 
supports  may  be  made  of  the  same  material ;  it  is  better,  however, 
that  the  centre  edge  at  least  should  rest  upon  an  agate  plane.  To 
form  a  clear  conception  of  how  necessary  it  is  that  even  the  end 
edges  should  have  as  little  friction  as  possible,  we  need  simply 
reflect  upon  what  would  happen  were  we  to  fix  the  scales  immov- 
bly  to  the  beam  by  means  of  rigid  rods.  Such  a  contrivance 
would  at  once  altogether  annihilate  the  sensibility  of  a  balance,  for 
if  a  weight  were  placed  upon  one  scale,  this  certainly  would  have 
a  tendency  to  sink ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  connecting  rods  be- 
ing compelled  to  form  constantly  a  right  angle  with  the  beam,  the 
weighted  scale  would  incline  inwards,  whilst  the  other  scale  would 
turn  outwards,  and  thus  the  arms  would  become  unequal,  the 
shorter  arm  being  on  the  side  of  the  weighted  scale,  whereby  the 
tendency  of  the  latter  to  sink  would  be  immediately  compensated 
for.  The  more  considerable  the  friction  becomes  at  the  end  edges 
of  a  balance,  the  more  the  latter  approaches  the  state  just  now 
described,  and  consequently  the  more  is  its  sensibility  impaired. 

p.  The  cent/re  of  graA)ity  must  he  as  nea/r  as  possible  to  thefuJr 
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erum.  The  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity  approaches  the  fulcrum, 
the  shorter  becomes  the  pendulum.  If  we  take  two  balls,  the  one 
suspended  by  a  short  and  the  other  by  a  long  thread,  and  impart 
the  same  impetus  to  both,  the  former  will  naturally  swing  at  a  far 
greater  angle  from  its  perpendicular  position  than  the  latter.  The 
same  must  of  course  happen  with  a  balance ;  the  same  weight  will 
cause  the  scale  upon  which  it  is  placed  to  turn  the  more  rapidly 
and  completely,  the  shorter  the  distance  between  the  centre  of 
gravity  and  the  fulcrum.  We  have  seen  above,  that  in  a  balance 
where  the  three  edges  are  on  a  level  with  each  other,  increased 
loading  of  the  scales  will  continually  tend  to  raise  the  centre  of 
gravity  towards  the  fulcrum.  A  good  balance  will  therefore  be- 
come more  delicate  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  weights  placed 
.upon  its  scales;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  its  sensibility  will  be  di- 
minished in  abo^t  the  same  proportion  by  the  increment  of  the 
mass  to  be  moved,  and  by  the  increased  friction  attendant  upon 
the  increase  of  load  ;  in  other  words,  the  delicacy  of  a  good  balance 
will  remain  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the  load  placed  upon  it. 
The  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity  lies  to  the  fulcrum,  the  slower  are 
the  oscillations  of  the  balance.  Hence  in  regulating  the  position 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  we  must  not  go  too  far,  for  if  it  ap- 
proaches the  fulcrum  too  nearly,  the  operation  of  weighing  will 
take  too  much  time. 

y.  The  beam  must  he  as  light  as  possible.  The  remarks  which 
we  have  just  now  made  will  likewise  show  how  far  the  weight  of 
the  beam  may  influence  the  sensibility  of  a  balance.  We  have  seen 
that  if  a  balance  is  not  actually  to  become  less  delicate  on  increased 
loading,  it  must  on  the  one  hand  have  a  tendency  to  become  more 
delicate  by  the  continual  approach  of  the  centre  of  gravity  to  the 
fulcrum.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  the  more  considerable  the  weight 
of  the  beam  is,  the  less  will  an  equal  load  placed  upon  both  scales 
alter  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  system,  the  more  slowly 
will  the  centre  of  gravity  approach  the  fulcrum,  the  less  will  the 
increased  friction  be  neutralized,  and  consequently  the  less  sensi- 
bility will  the  balance  possess.  Another  point  to  be  taken  into 
account  here  is,  that  the  moving  forces  being  equal,  a  lesser  mass 
or  weight  is  more  readily  moved  than  a  greater.     (§  4  or.) 

§6. 
We  win  now  proceed,  first,  to  give  the  student  a  few  genera] 
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rules  to  guide  him  in  the  purchase  of  a  balance  intended  for  the 
purposes  of  quantitative  analysis ;  and,  secondly,  to  point  out  the 
best  method  of  testing  the  accuracy  and  sensibility  of  a  balance. 

1.  A  balance  able  to  bear  70  or  80  grammes  in  each  scale,  suf- 
fices for  most  purposes. 

2.  The  balance  must  be  enclosed  in  a  glass  case  to  protect  it 
from  dust  This  case  ought  to  be  sufficiently  large,  and,  more 
especially,  its  sides  should  not  approach  too  near  the  scales.  It 
must  be  constructed  in  a  manner  to  admit  of  its  being  opened  and 
closed  with  facility,  and  thus  to  allow  the  operation  of  weighing 
to  be  effected  without  any  disturbing  influence  from  currents 
of  air.  Therefore,  either  the  front  part  of  the  case  should  consist 
of  three  parts,  viz.,  a  fixed  centre  part  and  two  lateral  parts,  open- 
ing like  doors ;  or,  if  the  front  part  happens  to  be  made  of  one 
piece,  and  arranged  as  a  sliding-door,  the  two  sides  of  the  case  must 
be  provided  each  with  a  door. 

3.  The  balance  must  be  provided  with  a  proper  contrivance  to 
render  it  immovable  whilst  the  weights  are  being  placed  upon  the 
scale.  This  is  most  commonly  effected  by  an  arrangement  whidi 
enables  the  operator  to  lift  up  the  beam  and  thus  to  remove  the 
middle  edge  from  its  support,  whilst  the  scales  remain  suspended* 

It  is  highly  advisable  to  have  the  ease  of  the  balance  so  arranged 
that  the  contrivances  for  lifting  the  beam  and  fixing  the  scales  can 
be  worked  while  the  case  remains  closed,  and  consequently  from 
without. 

4.  It  is  necessary  that  the  balance  should  be  provided  with  an 
index  to  mark  its  oscillations ;  this  index  is  appropriately  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  balance. 

5.  The  balance  must  be  provided  with  a  spirit  level,  to  enable 
the  operator  to  place  the  three  edges  on  an  exactly  horizontal  level ; 
it  is  best  also  for  this  purpose  that  the  case  should  rest  upon  three 
screws. 

6.  It  is  very  desirable  that  the  beam  should  be  graduated  into 
tentlis,  60  as  to  enable  the  operator  to  weigh  the  milligramme  and 
its  fractions  with  a  centigramme  "  rider."* 

7.  The  balance  must  be  provided  with  a  screw  to  regulate  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  likewise  Mritli  two  screws  to  regulate  the 

*  [Becker's  later  balances  have  beams  graduated  to  twelfths,  and  a  rider 
weighing  12  mgra.  This  enables  the  operator  to  use  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
graduation.] 
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equality  of  the  arms,  and  finally  with  screws  to  restore  the  eqoi- 
libriom  of  the  scales,  should  this  have  been  disturbed. 

§7. 

The  following  experiments  serve  to  test  the  accuracy  and  sensi- 
bility of  a  balance. 

1.  The  balance  is,  in  the  first  place,  accurately  adjusted,  if 
necessary,  either  by  the  regulating  screws,  or  by  means  of  tinfoil, 
and  a  milligramme  weight  is  then  placed  in  one  of  the  scales.  A 
good  and  practically  useful  balance  must  turn  very  distinctly  with 
this  weight ;  a  delicate  chemical  balance  should  indicate  the  ^  of 
a  milligramme  with  perfect  distinctness. 

2.  Both  scales  are  loaded  with  the  maximum  weight  the  con- 
struction of  the  balance  will  admit  of — the  balance  is  then  accu- 
rately adjusted,  and  a  milligramme  added  to  the  weight  in  the  one 
scale.  This  ought  to  cause  the  balance  to  turn  to  the  same  extent 
as  in  1.  In  most  balances,  however,  it  shows  somewhat  less  on  the 
index.  It  follows  from  §  5  y5  that  the  balance  will  oscillate  more 
slowly  in  this  than  in  the  first  experiment. 

3.  The  balance  is  accurately  adjusted  (should  it  be  necessary 
to  establish  a  perfect  equilibrium  between  the  scales  by  loading  the 
one  with  a  minute  portion  of  tinfoil,  this  tinfoil  must  be  left  re- 
maining upon  the  scale  during  the  experiment) ;  both  scales  are 
then  equally  loaded,  say,  with  fifty  grammes  each,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, the  balance  is  again  adjusted  (by  the  addition  of  small 
weights).  The  load  of  the  two  scales  is  then  interchanged,  so  as  to 
transfer  that  of  the  right  scale  to  the  left,  and  vice  versd.  A  bal- 
ance with  perfectly  equal  arms  must  maintain  its  absolute  equilib- 
rium upon  this  interchange  of  the  weights  of  the  two  scales. 

4.  The  balance  is  accurately  adjusted ;  it  is  then  arrested  and 
again  set  in  motion ;  the  same  process  should  be  repeated  several 
times.  A  good  balance  must  invariably  reassume  its  original  equi- 
librium. A  balance  the  end  edges  of  which  afford  too  much  play 
to  the  hook  resting  upon  them,  so  as  to  allow  the  latter  slightly  to 
alter  its  position,  will  show  perceptible  differences  in  different 
trials.  This  fault,  however,  is  possible  only  with  balances  of  defec- 
tive construction. 

A  balance  to  be  practically  useful  for  the  purposes  of  quantitar 
tive  analysis  must  stand  the  first,  second,  and  last  of  these  testa. 
A  slight  inequality  of  the  arms  is  of  no  great  consequence,  as  the 
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error  that  it  would  oc<5afiion  may  be  completely  prevented  by  the 
manner  of  weighing. 

As  the  sensibility  of  a  balance  will  speedily  decrease  if  the  steel 
edges  are  allowed  to  get  rusty,  delicate  balances  should  never  be 
kept  in  the  laboratory,  but  always  in  a  separate  room.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  place  within  the  case  of  the  balance  a  vessel  half  filled 
with  calcined  carbonate  of  potassa,  to  keep  the  air  dry.  I  need 
hardly  add  that  this  salt  must  be  re-calcined  as  soon  as  it  gets 
moist. 

§8. 
h.  The  Weights. 

1.  The  French  gramme  is  the  best  standard  for  calculation.  A 
set  of  weights  ranging  from  fifty  grammes  to  one  milligramme 
may  be  considered  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes.  With  re- 
gard to  the  set  of  weights,  it  is  generally  a  matter  of  indifference 
for  scientific  purposes  whether  the  gramme,  its  multiples  and  frac- 
tions, are  really  and  perfectly  equal  to  the  accurately  adjusted  nor- 
mal  weights  of  the  corresponding  denominations ;  *  but  it  is  a/bso- 
lutdy  necessary  that  they  should  Sigree  jperfecH/i/  with  each  other, 
i.  e,j  the  centigramme  weight  must  be  exactly  the  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  gramme  weight  of  the  set,  etc.  etc. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  set  of  weights  should  be  kept  in  a  suitable, 
well-closing  box ;  and  it  is  desirable  likewise  that  a  distinct  com- 
partment be  appropriated  to  every  one  even  of  the  smaller  weights. 

3.  As  to  the  shape  best  adapted  for  weights,  I  think  that  of 
short  frusta  of  cones  inverted,  with  a  handle  at  the  top,  the  most 
convenient  and  practical  form  for  the  large  weights ;  square  pieces 
of  foil,  turned  up  at  one  corner,  are  best  adapted  for  the  small 
weights.  The  foil  used  for  this  purpose  should  not  be  too  thin,  and 
the  compartments  adapted  for  the  reception  of  the  several  smaller 
weights  in  the  box,  should  be  large  enough  to  admit  of  their  con- 
tents being  taken  out  of  them  with  facility,  or  else  the  smaller 
weights  will  soon  get  cracked,  bruised,  and  indistinct.     Every  one 

*  BtiU  it  would  be  desirable  that  mechanicians  who  make  gramme- weights 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  chemist,  should  endeavor  to  procure  normal  weights. 
It  is  very  inconvenient,  in  many  cases,  to  find  notable  differences  between 
weights  of  the  same  denomination,  but  coming  from  different  makers;  as  I  my- 
self have  often  had  occasion  to  discover. 
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of  the  weights  (with  the  exception  of  the  milligramme)  should  be 
distinctly  marked. 

4.  With  respect  to  the  material  most  suitable  for  tlie  manufac- 
ture of  weights,  we  commonly  rest  satisfied  with  having  the  smaller 
weights  only,  from  1  or  0*5  gramme  downwards,  made  of  plati- 
num or  aluminium  foil,  using  brass  weights  for  all  the  higher  de- 
nominations. Brass  weights  must  be  carefully  shielded  from  the 
contact  of  acid  or  other  vapors,  or  their  correctness  will  be  in- 
paired;  nor  should  they  ever  be  touched  with  the  fingers,  but 
always  with  small  pincers.  But  it  is  an  erroneous  notion  to  sup- 
pose that  weights  slightly  tarnished  are  unfit  for  use.  It  is,  in- 
deed, hardly  possible  to  prevent  weights  for  any  very  great  length  of 
time  from  getting  slightly  tarnished.  I  have  carefully  examined 
many  weights  of  this  description,  and  have  found  them  as  exactly 
corresponding  with  one  another  in  their  relative  proportions  as 
they  were  when  first  used.  The  tarnishing  coat,  or  incrustation, 
is  so  extremely  thin,  that  even  a  very  delicate  balance  Avill  gener- 
ally fail  to  point  out  any  perceptible  difference  in  the  weight. 

The  following  is  the  proper  way  of  testing  the  weights : 

One  scale  of  a  delicate  balance  is  loaded  with  a  one-gramme 
weight,  and  the  balance  is  then  completely  equipoised  by  taring 
with  small  pieces  of  brass,  and  finally  tinfoil  (not  paper,  since  this 
absorbs  moisture).  The  weight  is  then  i*emoved,  and  replaced  suc- 
cessively by  the  other  gramme  weights,  and  afterwards  by  the 
same  amount  of  weight  in  pieces  of  lower  denominations. 

The  balance  is  carefully  scrutinized  each  time,  and  any  devi- 
ation from  the  exact  equilibrium  marked.  In  the  same  way  it  is 
seen  whether  the  two-gramme  piece  weighs  the  same  as  two  single 
grammes,  the  five-gramme  piece  the  same  as  three  single  grammes 
and  the  two-gramme  piece,  &c.  In  the  comparison  of  the  smaller 
wrigfatB  thus  among  themselves,  they  must  not  show  the  least  dif- 
ference on  a  balance  turning  with  -^  oidi  milligramme.  In  com- 
paring the  larger  weights  with  all  the  small  ones,  differences  of  ^ 
to  tV  of  a  milKgramme  may  be  passed  over.  If  you  wish  them  to 
be  more  accurate,  you  must  adjust  them  yourself.  In  the  purchase 
of  weights  chemists  ought  always  to  bear  in  mind  that  an  accurate 
weight  is  truly  valuable,  whilst  an  inaccurate  one  is  absolutely 
worthless.  It  is  the  safest  way  for  the  chemist  to  test  every  weight 
he  purehaseS)  no  matter  how  high  the  reputation  of  the  maker. 
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§9- 
e.  The  Process  of  Weighino. 

We  have  two  different  methods  of  determining  the  weight  of 
substances ;  the  one  might  be  termed  direct  weighing j  the  otlier  is 
called  weighifi^  by  svhstitution. 

In  direct  weighing^  the  substance  is  placed  upon  one  scale,  and 
the  weight  upon  the  other.  If  we  possess  a  balance,  the  arms  of 
which  are  of  equal  length,  and  the  scales  in  a  perfect  state  of 
equilibrium,  it  is  indifferent  upon  which  scale  the  substance  is 
placed  in  the  several  weighings  required  during  an  analytical  pro- 
cess ;  i.e.^  we  may  weigh  upon  the  right  or  upon  the  left  side,  and 
change  sides  at  pleasure,  without  endangering  the  accuracy  of  our 
results.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  arms  of  our  balance  are  not 
perfectly  equal,  or  if  the  scales  are  not  in  a  state  of  perfect  equili- 
brium, we  are  compelled  to  weigh  invariably  upon  the  same  scale, 
otherwise  the  correctness  of  our  results  will  be  more  or  less  materi- 
ally impaired. 

Suppose  we  want  to  weigh  one  gramme  of  a  substance,  and  to 
divide  this  amount  subsequently  into  two  equal  parts.  Let  us 
assume  our  balance  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect  equilibrium,  but 
with  unequal  arms,  the  left  being  99  millimetres,  the  right  100 
millimetres  long ;  we  place  a  gramme  weight  upon  the  left  scale, 
and  against  this,  on  the  right  scale,  as  much  of  the  substance  to  be 
weighed  as  will  restore  the  equilibrium  of  the  balance. 

According  to  the  axiom,  "  masses  are  in  equilibrium  upon  a 
lever,  if  the  products  of  their  weights  into  their  distances  from  the 
fulcrum  are  equal,"  we  have  consequently  upon  the  right  scale  0*99 
grm.  of  substance,  since  99  X  1'00=100  X  0-99.  If  we  now,  for  the 
purpose  of  weighing  one  half  the  quantity,  remove  the  whole 
weight  from  the  left  scale,  substituting  a  0*5  grm.  weight  for  it, 
and  then  take  oflF  part  of  the  substance  from  the  right  scale,  until 
the  balance  recovers  its  equilibrium,  there  will  remain  0*495  grm. ; 
and  this  is  exactly  the  amount  we  have  removed  from  the  scale : 
we  have  consequently  accomplished  our  object  with  respect  to  the 
relative  weight ;  and  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the  absolute 
weight  18  not  generally  of  so  much  importance  in  scientific  work. 
^^^  if  we  attempted  to  halve  the  substance  which  we  have  on  the 
iIq^  by  first  removing  both  the  weight  and  the  substance 
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from  the  scales,  and  placing  subsequently  a  0*5  grm.  weight  upon 
the  right  scale,  and  part  of  the  substance  upon  the  left^  until  the 
balance  recovers  its  equilibrium,  we  should  have  0*505  of  substance 
upon  the  left  scale,  since  100x0*500=99x0.505;  and  conse- 
quently, instead  of  exact  halves,  we  should  have  one  part  of  the 
substance  amounting  to  0*505,  the  other  only  to  0*485. 

If  the  scales  of  our  balance  are  not  in  a  state  of  absolute  equili- 
brium, we  are  obliged  to  weigh  our  substances  in  vessels  to  insure 
accurate  results  (although  the  arms  of  the  balance  be  perfectly 
equal).  It  is  self-evident  that  the  weights  in  this  case  must  like- 
wise be  invariably  placed  upon  one  and  the  same  scale,  and  that 
the  difference  between  the  two  scales  must  not  undergo  the 
slighest  variation  during  the  whole  course  of  a  series  of  experi- 
ments. 

From  these  remarks  result  the  two  following  rules : — 

1.  It  is,  under  all  circumstances,  advisable  to  place  the  sub- 
stance invariably  upon  one  and  the  same  scale — ^most  conveniently 
upon  the  left. 

2.  If  the  operator  happens  to  possess  a  balance  for  his  own 
private  and  exduswe  use,  there  is  no  need  that  he  should  adjust  it 
at  the  commencement  of  every  analysis ;  but  if  the  balance  bo  used 
in  common  by  several  persons,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain, before  every  operation,  whether  the  state  of  absolute. equili- 
brium may  not  have  been  disturbed. 

Weighing  ly  snhstitutian  yields  not  only  relatvvdy^  but  also 
absclvidy  accurate  results;  no  matter  whether  the  arms  of  the 
balance  bo  of  exactly  equal  lengths  or  not,  or  whether  the  scales  bo 
in  perfect  equipoise  or  not. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  follows:  the  material  to  be 
weighed — say  a  platinum  crucible — is  placed  upon  one  scale,  and 
the  other  scale  is  accurately  counterpoised  against  it.  The  plati- 
num crucible  is  then  removed,  and  the  equilibrium  of  the  balance 
restored  by  substituting  weights  for  the  removed  crucible.  It  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  the  substituted  weights  will  invariably 
express  the  real  weight  of  the  crucible  with  absolute  accuracy. 
We  weigh  by  substitution  whenever  we  require  the  greatest  pos- 
sible accuracy;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  determination  of  atomic 
weights.  The  process  may  be  materially  shortened  by  first  placing 
a  tare  (which  must  of  course  be  heavier  than  the  substance  to  be 
weighed)  upon  one  scale,  say  the  left,  and  loading  the  other  scale 
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with  weights  until  equilibrium  is  produced.  This  tare  is  always 
retained  on  the  left  scale.  The  weights  after  being  noted  are 
removed.  The  substance  is  placed  on  the  right  scale,  together 
with  the  smaller  weights  requisite  to  restore  the  equilibrium  of 
the  balance.  The  sum  of  the  weights  added  is  then  subtracted 
from  the  noted  weight  of  the  counterpoise :  the  remainder  will  at 
once  indicate  the  absolute  weight  of  the  substance.  Let  us  sup- 
pose, for  instance,  we  have  on  the  left  scale  a  tare  requiring  a 
weight  of  fifty  gnunmes  to  counterpoise  it.  We  place  a  platinum 
crucible  on  the  right  scale,  and  find  that  it  requires  an  addition 
of  weight  to  the  extent  of  10  grammes  to  counterpoise  the  tare 
on  the  left.  Accordingly,  the  crucible  weighs  50  mirnis  10=40 
grammes. 

§10. 

The  following  nUes  will  be  found  useful  in  performing  the 
process  of  weighing : — 

1.  The  safest  and  most  expeditious  way  of  ascertaining  the 
exact  weight  of  a  substance,  is  to  avoid  trying  weights  at  random  ; 
instead  of  this,  a  strictly  systematic  course  ought  to  be  pursued  in 
counterpoising  substances  on  the  balance.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
we  want  to  weigh  a  crucible,  the  weight  of  which  subsequently 
turns  out  to  be  6.627  grammes ;  well,  we  place  10  granmies  on  the 
other  scale  against  it,  and  we  find  this  is  too  much ;  we  place  the 
weight  next  in  succession,  i.e.j  5  grammes,  and  find  this  too  little ; 
next  7,  too  much ;  6,  too  little ;  6*5,  too  little ;  6*7,  too  much ;  6*6, 
too  little ;  6*65,  too  much ;  6-62,  too  little ;  6-63,  too  much ;  6625, 
too  little ;  6-627,  right. 

I  have  selected  here,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  a  most  com- 
plicated case;  but  this  systematic  way  of  laying  on  the  weights 
will  in  most  instances  lead  to  the  desired  end,  in  half  the  time 
required  when  weights  are  tried  at  random.  After  a  little  prac- 
tice a  few  minutes  will  suffice  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  a  sub- 
stance to  within  the  ^^  oi  sl  milligramme,  provided  the  balance 
does  not  oscillate  too  slowly. 

2.  The  milligrammes  and  fractions  of  milligrammes  are  deter- 
mined by  a  centigramme  rider  (to  be  placed  on  or  between  the 
divisions  on  the  beam)  far  more  expeditiously  and  conveniently 
than  by  the  use  of  the  weights  themselves,  and  at  the  same  time 
'^th  equal  accuracy. 
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3.  Particular  care  and  attention  should  be  bestowed  on  enter- 
ing the  weights  in  the  book.  The  best  way  is  to  write  down  the 
weights  first  by  inference  from  the  blanks,  or  gaps  in  the  weight 
box,  and  to  control  the  entry  subsequently  by  removing  the 
weights  from  the  scale,  and  replacing  them  in  their  respective 
compartments  in  the  box.  The  student  should  from  the  com- 
mencement make  it  a  rule  to  enter  the  number  to  be  deducted  in 
the  lower  line  ;  thus,  in  the  upper  line,  the  weight  of  the  cruci- 
ble 4*  the  substance;  in  the  lower  line,  the  weight  of  the  empty 
crucible. 

4.  The  balance  ought  to  be  arrested  every  time  any  change  is 
contemplated,  such  as  removing  weights,  substituting  one  weight 
for  another,  &c.  &c.,  or  it  will  soon  get  spoiled. 

5.  Substances  (except,  perhaps,  pieces  of  metal,  or  some  other 
bodies  of  the  kind)  must  never  be  placed  directly  upon  the  scales, 
but  ought  to  be  weighed  in  appropriate  vessels  of  platinum,  silver, 
glass,  porcelain,  &c.,  never  on  paper  or  card,  since  these,  being 
liable  to  attract  moisture,  are  apt  to  alter  in  weight.  The  most 
common  method  is  to  weigh  in  the  first  instance  the  vessel  by 
itself,  and  to  introduce  subsequently  the  substance  into  it;  to 
weigh  again,  and  subtract  the  former  weight  from  the  latter.  In 
many  instances,  and  more  especially  where  several  portions  of  the 
same  substance  are  to  be  weighed,  the  united  weight  of  the  vessel 
and  of  its  contents  is  first  ascertained ;  a  portion  of  the  contents 
is  then  shaken  out,  and  the  vessel  weighed  again ;  the  loss  of 
weight  expresses  the  amount  of  the  portion  taken  out  of  the  vessel. 

6.  Substances  liable  to  attract  moisture  from  the  air,  must  be 
weighed  invariably  in  closed  vessels  (in  covered  crucibles,  for 
instance,  or  between  two  watch-glasses,  or  in  a  closed  glass  tube) ; 
fluids  are  to  be  weighed  in  small  bottles  closed  with  glass  stoppers. 

7.  A  vessel  ought  never  to  be  weighed  whilst  warm,  since  it 
will  in  that  case  invariably  weigh  lighter  than  it  really  is.  This  is 
owing  to  two  circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  every  body  con- 
denses upon  its  surface  a  certain  amount  of  air  and  moisture,  the 
quantity  of  which  depends  upon  the  temperature  and  hygroscopic 
state  of  the  air,  and  likewise  on  its  own  temperature.  Now  sup- 
pose a  crucible  has  been  weighed  cold  at  the  commencement  of 
the  operation,  and  is  subsequently  weighed  again  whilst  hot, 
together  with  the  substance  it  contains,  and  the  weight  of  which 
we  wish  to  determine.     If  we   subtract    for   this   purpose    the 
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weight  of  the  cold  crncible,  ascertained  in  the  former  instance, 
from  the  weight  found  in  the  latter,  we  shall  subtract  too  much, 
and  consequently  we  shall  set  down  less  than  the  real  weight  for 
the  substance.  In  the  second  place,  bodies  at  a  high  temperature 
are  constantly  communicating  heat  to  the  air  immediately  around 
them;  the  heated  air  expands  and  ascends,  and  the  denser  and 
colder  air,  flowing  towards  the  space  which  the  former  leaves,  pro- 
duces a  current  which  tends  to  raise  the  scale,  making  it  tiius 
appear  lighter  than  it  really  is. 

8.  If  we  suspend  from  the  end  edges  of  a  correct  balance 
respectively  10  grammes  of  platinum  and  10  grammes  of  glass,  by 
wires  of  equal  weight,  the  balance  will  assume  a  state  of  equili- 
brium ;  but  if  we  subsequently  immerse  the  platinum  and  glass 
completely  in  water,  this  equilibrium  will  at  once  cease,  owing  to 
the  different  specific  gravity  of  the  two  substances ;  since,  as  is 
well  known,  substances  immersed  in  water  lose  of  their  weight 
a  quantity  equal  to  the  weight  of  their  own  bulk  of  water.  If 
this  be  borne  in  mind,  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  that 
weighing  in  the  air  is  likewise  defective,  inasmuch  as  the  bulk 
of  the  substance  weighed  is  not  the  same  with  that  of  the 
weight.  This  defect,  however,  is  so  very  insignificant,  owing 
to  the  trifling  specific  gravity  of  the  air  in  proportion  to  that 
of  solid  substances,  that  we  may  generally  disregard  it  alto- 
gether in  analytical  experiments.  In  cases,  however,  where 
absolutely  accurate  results  are  required,  the  bulk  both  of 
the  substance  examined,  and  of  the  weight,  must  be  taken 
into  account,  and  the  weight  of  the  corresponding  volume 
of  air  added  respectively  to  that  of  the  substance  and  of 
the  weight,  making  thus  the  process  equivalent  to  weighing 
invcuTuo. 

§11. 
2.  MEAsuBixa. 

The  process  of  measuring  is  confined  in  analytical  researches 
mostly  to  gases  and  liquids.  The  method  of  measuring  gases  has 
been  brought  to  such  perfection  that  it  may  be  said  to  equal  in 
accuracy  the  method  of  weighing.  However,  such  accurate  meas- 
urements demand  an  expenditure  of  time  and  care,  which  can  be 
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bertowed  onlj  on  the  nicest  mnd  most  delicate  scientific  inveis^igm- 


The  measoring  of  liquids  in  analjtical  investigations  was  resorted 
to  first  bj  Desc»>iziljjbs  (*' Albdimeter^"^  l^^l  Gat-Lf^^^jlc 
matmallj  improTed  the  process^  and  indeed  brought  it  to  the 
highest  d^ree  of  perfection  (measuring  of  the  solution  of  chloride 

of  sodium  in  the  assav  of  silver  in  the  wet  warV     More  receutiv 

•  •  • 

F.  MoHst  has  bestowed  much  care  and  ingenuity  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  appropriate  and  convenient  measuring  apparatus  and 
has  added  to  our  store  the  eminently  practical  compiY^^ion  siojh 
cod  hureUs.  The  process  is  now  resorted  to  even  in  most  accurate 
seioitific  investigations,  since  it  requires  much  less  time  than  the 
process  of  weighing. 

The  accuracy  of  all  measnrings  depends  upon  the  proper  con- 
struction of  the  measuring  vessels,  and  also  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  process  is  conducted. 

§-12. 
a.  The  Mkasurino  op  Gases. 

We  use  for  the  measuring  of  gases  graduated  tubes  of  greater 
or  less  capacity,  made  of  strong  glass,  and  closed  by  fusion  at  one 
end,  which  should  be  rounded.  The  following  tubes  will  bo  found 
snflScient  for  all  the  processes  of  gas  measuring  required  in  organic 
elementary  analyses. 

1.  A  bell-glass  capable  of  holding  from  150  to  250  c.  c,  and 
about  4  centimetres  in  diameter ;  divided  into  cubic  centimetres, 

2.  Five  or  six  glass  tubes,  about  12  to  15  millimetres  in  diam- 
eter  in  the  clear,  and  capable  of  holding  from  30  to  40  e,  c.  each, 
divided  into  ^  c.  c. 

The  sides  of  these  tubes  should  be  pretty  thick,  othorwiso  tliey 
will  be  liable  to  break,  especially  when  used  to  measure  over  mer- 
cury. The  sides  of  the  bell-glass  should  be  about  3,  of  the  tubes 
about  2  millimetres  thick. 

The  most  important  point,  however,  in  connection  with  meaa- 


*  [The  student  who  will  practise  the  accurate  measurement  of  gasee  In  any 
but  the  simplest  cases,  must  refer  for  all  details  to  Bunsen's  "Gosometry" 
(translated  by  Roscoe),  and  Russell,  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.,  1868,  p.  128,  as  the  sub- 
ject is  too  extensive  for  the  limits  of  this  volume.] 

f  '*  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode,"  by  Dr.  Fr.  Mohr.    Brunswick,  1855. 
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uring  instraments  is  that  they  be  correctly  graduated,  since  upon 
this  of  course  depends  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  For  the  method 
of  graduating  I  refer  to  Grevillk  Williams'  '*  Chemical  Mani- 
pulation."* 

In  testing  the  measuring  tubes  we  have  to  consider  three 
things. 

1.  Do  the  divisions  of  a  tube  correspond  with  each  other  ? 

2.  Do  the  divisions  of  each  tube  correspond  with  those  of  the 
other  tubes  ? 

3.  Do  the  volumes  expressed  by  the  graduation  lines  corre- 
spond with  the  weights  used  by  the  analyst  ? 

These  three  questions  are  answered  by  the  following  experi- 
ments: 

a.  The  tube  which  it  is  intended  to  examine  is  placed  in  a  per- 
pendicular position,  and  filled  gradually  with  accurately  measured 
small  quantities  of  mercury,  care  being  taken  to  ascertain  with  the 
utmost  precision  whether  the  graduation  of  the  tube  is  proportion- 
ate to  the  equal  volumes  of  mercury  poured  in.  The  measuring- 
off  of  the  mercury  is  effected  by  means  of  a  small  glass  tube,  sealed 
at  one  end,  and  ground  perfectly  even  and  smooth  at  the  other. 
This  tube  is  filled  to  overflowing  by  immersion  under  mercury, 
care  being  taken  to  allow  no  air  bubbles  to  remain  in  it;  the 
excess  of  mercury  is  then  removed  by  pressing  a  small  glass  plate 
down  on  the  smooth  edge  of  the  tube.f 

h.  Different  quantities  of  mercury  are  successively  measured 
off  in  oue  of  the  smaller  tubes,  and  then  transferred  into  the  other 
tubes.  The  tubes  may  be  considered  in  perfect  accordance  with 
each  other,  if  the  mercury  reaches  invariably  the  same  divisional 
point  in  every  one  of  them. 

Such  tubes  as  are  intended  simply  to  determine  the  relative 
volume  of  different  gases,  need  only  pass  these  two  experiments ; 
but  in  cases  where  we  want  to  calculate  the  weight  of  a  gas  from 
its  volume^  it  is  necessary  also  to  obtain  an  answer  to  the  third 
question.     For  this  purpose — 

c.  One  of  the  tubes  is  accurately  weighed  and  then  filled  with 


♦  [See  also  Gary  Lea,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.  and  Arts,  2(1  ser.,  vol,  42,  p.  875.] 
t  As  warming  the  metal  is  to  be  carefully  avoided  in  this  process,  it  is  advi- 
sable not  to  hold  the  tube  with  the  hand  in  immersing  it  in  the  mercury,  but  to 
fasten  it  in  a  small  wooden  holder. 
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distilled  water  of  a  temperature  of  16^  to  the  last  mark  of  the 
graduated  scale ;  the  weight  of  the  water  is  then  accurately  deter- 
mined. If  the  tube  agrees  with  the  weights,  every  100  c.  c.  of 
water  of  16**  must  weigh  99*9  grm.  But  should  it  not  agree,  no 
matter  whether  the  error  lie  in  the  graduation  of  the  tube  or  in 
the  adjustment  of  the  weights,  we  must  apply  a  correction  to  the 
volume  observed  before  calculating  the  weight  of  a  gas  therefrom. 
Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  find  100  c.  c.  to  weigh  only 
99*6  grm. :  assuming  our  weights  to  be  correct,  the  c.  c.  of  our 
scale  are' accordingly  too  small;  and  to  convert  100  of  these  c.  c 
into  normal  c.  c.  we  say : — 

99-9  :  99-6  : :  100  :  x. 

In  the  measuriug  of  gases  we  must  have  regard  to  the  fcUovy- 
ing  points: — 

1.  Correct  reading-off.  2.  The  temperature  of  the  gas.  3.  The 
degree  of  pressure  operating  upon  it.  And  4.  The  circumstance 
whether  it  is  dry  or  moist.  The  three  latter  points  will  be  readily 
understood,  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  alteration  in  the  tem- 
perature of  a  gas,  or  in  the  pressure  acting  upon  it,  or  in  the  ten- 
sion of  the  admixed  aqueous  vapor,  involves  likewise  a  consider- 
able alteration  in  its  volume. 

§13. 
1.  Correct  Rbadiko-off. 

This  is  rather  difficult,  since  mercury  in  a  cylinder  has  a  con- 
vex surface  (especially  observable  with  a  nan-ow  tube),  owing  to 
its  own  cohesion ;  whilst  water,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the  same 
circumstances  has  a  concave  surface,  owing  to  the  attraction  which 
the  walls  of  the  tube  exercise  upon  it.  The  cylinder  should 
invariably  be  placed  in  a  perfectly  perpendicular  position,  and  the 
eye  of  the  operator  brought  to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the 
fluid. 

In  reading-off  over  water,  the  middle  of  the  dark  zone  formed 
by  that  portion  of  the  liquid  that  is  drawn  up  around  the  inner 
walls  of  the  tube,  is  assumed  to  be  the  real  surface ;  whilst  when 
operating  with  mercury,  we  have  to  place  the  real  surface  in  a 
plane  exactly  in  the  middle  between  the  highest  point  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  mercury,  and  the  points  at  which  the  latter  is  in  actual 
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contact  with  the  walls  of  the  tube.    However,  the  resalts  obtain^ 
in  this  way  are  only  approximate. 

Absolutely  accurate  results  cannot  be  arrived  at,  in  measuring 
over  water  or  any  other  fluid  that  adheres  to  glass.  But  over  mer- 
cury they  may  be  arrived  at  if  the  error  of  the  meniscus  be  deter- 
mined and  the  mercury  be  read  oS  at  the  highest  point.  The 
determination  of  the  error  of  the  meniscus  is  performed  for  each 
tube,  once  for  all,  in  the  following  manner:  some  mercury  is 
poured  into  the  tube,  and  its  height  read-o£F  right  on  a  level  with 
the  top  of  the  convex  surface  exhibited  by  it ;  a  few  drops  of  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  mercury  are  then  poured  on  the  top  of  the 
metal ;  this  causes  the  convexity  to  disappear ;  the  height  of  the 
mercury  in  the  tube  is  now  read-off  again  and  the  diflEerence  noted. 
In  the  process  of  graduation,  the  tube  stands  upright,  in  that  of 
measuring  gases,  it  is  placed  upside  down ;  the  difference  observed 
must  accordingly  be  doubled,  and  the  sum  added  to  each  volume 
of  gas  read  off. 

§1*. 
2.  Influence  of  Tempebatube. 

The  temperature  of  gases  to  be  measured  is  determined  either 
by  making  it  correspond  with  that  of  the  confining  fluid,  and 
ascertaining  the  latter,  or  by  suspending  a  delicate  thermometer 
by  the  side  of  the  gas  to  be  measured,  and  noting  the  degree  which 
it  indicates. 

If  the  construction  of  the  pneumatic  apparatus  permits  the 
total  immersion  of  the  cylinder  in  the  confining  fluid,  uniformity 
of  temperature  between  the  latter  and  the  gas  which  it  is  intended 
to  measure,  is  most  readily  and  speedily  obtained;  but  in  the 
reverse  case,  the  operator  must  always,  after  every  manipulation, 
allow  half  an  hour  or,  in  operations  combined  with  much  heating, 
even  an  entire  hour  to  elapse,  before  proceeding  to  observe  the 
state  of  the  mercury  in  the  cylinder,  and  in  the  thermometer. 

Proper  care  must  also  be  taken,  after  the  temperature  of  the 
gas  has  been  duly  adjusted,  to  prevent  re-expansion  during  the 
reading-off;  all  injurious  influences  in  this  respect  must  accord- 
ingly be  carefully  guarded  against,  and  the  operator  should,  more 
especially,  avoid  laying  hold  of  the  tube  with  his  hand  (in  pressing 
it  down,  for  instance,  into  the  confining  fluid);  making  use, 
instead,  of  a  wooden  holder. 
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§16. 

3.  Influence  of  Pbessube. 

With  regard  to  the  third  point,  the  gas  is  under  the  actual 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  if  the  confining  fluid  stands  on  an 
exact  level  both  in  and  outside  the  cylinder ;  the  degree  of  pres- 
sure exerted  upon  it  may  therefore  at  once  be  ascertained  by  con- 
sulting the  barometer.  But  if  the  confining  fluid  stands  higher  in 
the  cylinder  than  outside,  the  gas  is  under  less  pressure, — if  lowety 
it  is  under  greater  pressure  than  that  of  the  atmosphere ;  in  the 
latter  case,  the  perfect  level  of  the  fluid  inside  and  outside  the 
cylinder  may  readily  be  restored  by  raising  the  tube ;  if  the  fluid 
stands  higher  in  the  cylinder  than  outside,  the  level  may  be 
restored  by  depressing  the  tube ;  this  however  can  only  be  done 
in  cases  where  we  have  a  trough  of  sufScient  depth.  When  oper- 
ating over  water,  the  level  may  in  most  cases  be  readily  adjusted ; 
when  operating  over  mercury,  it  is,  more  especially  with  wide 
tubes,  often  impossible  to  bring  the  fluid  to  a  perfect  level  inside 
and  outside  the  cylinder. 

§16. 

4.  Influence  of  Moistube. 

In  measuring  gases  saturated  with  aqueous  vapor,  it  must  be 
taken  into  account  that  the  vapor,  by  virtue  of  its  tension,  exerts  a 
pressure  upon  the  confining  fluid.  The  necessary  correction  is 
simple,  since  we  know  the  respective  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  for 
the  various  degrees  of  temperature.  But  before  this  correction 
can  be  applied,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  that  the  gas  should  be 
actually  saturated  with  the  vapor.  It  is,  therefore,  indispensable 
in  measuring  gases  to  take  care  to  have  the  gas  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  aqueous  vapor,  or  else  absolutely  diy. 


It  is  quite  obvious  from  the  preceding  remarks,  that  volumes 
of  gases  can  be  compared  only  if  measured  at  the  same  temper- 
ature, under  the  same  pressure,  and  in  the  same  hygroscopic  state. 
They  are  generally  reduced  to  0**,  0*76  met.  barometer,  and  abso- 
lute dryness.  How  this  is  effected,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
we  deduce  the  weight  of  gases  from  their  volume,  will  be  found 
in  the  chapter  on  the  calculation  of  analyses. 
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§1T. 
h.  Thb  Meastjrino  of  Fluids. 

In  consequence  of  the  vast  development  which  volumetric 
analysis  has  of  late  acquired,  the  measuring  of  fluids  has  become  an 
operation  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  According  to  the  different 
objects  in  view,  various  kinds  of  measuring  vessels  are  employed. 
The  operator  must,  in  the  case  of  every  measuring  vessel,  carefully 
distinguish  whether  it  is  graduated  for  holding  or  for  delmenng 
the  exact  number  of  c.  c.  marked  on  it.  If  you  have  made  use  of 
a  vessel  of  the  former  description  in  measuring  off  100  c.  c.  of  a 
fluid,  and  wish  to  transfer  the  latter  completely  to  another  vessel, 
you  must,  after  emptying  your  measuring  vessel,  rinse  it,  and  add 
the  rinsings  to  the  fluid  transferred ;  whereas,  if  you  have  made 
use  of  a  measuring  vessel  of  the  latter  description,  there  must  be 
no  rinsing. 

a.  MEASusmo  vessels  obaduated  for  holding  the  exact  meas- 

UBE  OF  FLUID  MARKED  ON  THEM. 

aa.  Measuring  vessels  which  serve  to  measnre  out  one  definite 
qua/nMy  ofjhiid. 

We  use  for  this  purpose — 

§18. 
1.  Measv/rvng  Flasks. 

Fig.  2  represents  a  measuring  flask  of  the  most  practical  aa^ 
convenient  form. 

Measuring  flasks  of  various  sizes  are  sold  in  the  shops,  holding 
respectively  200,  250,  500,  1000,  2000,  &c.,  c.  c.  As  a  general 
rule,  they  have  no  ground-glass  stoppers;  it  is,  however,  very 
desirable,  in  certain  cases,  to  have  measuring  flasks  with  ground 
stoppers.  The  flasks  must  be  made  of  well-annealed  glass  of  uni- 
form thickness,  so  that  fluids  may  be  heated  in  them.  The  line- 
mark  should  be  placed  within  the  lower  third,  or  at  least  within 
the  lower  half,  of  the  neck. 
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Measuring  Sasks,  before  tliey  can  properly  be  employed  in 
analytical  operations,  mast  first  be  carefully 
tested.  The  best  and  simplest  way  of 
effecting  tliis  is  to  proceed  tbus : — Put  t)ie 
fiask,  perfectly  dry  inside  and  outside,  on 
the  one  scale  of  a  sufficiently  delicate  bal- 
ance, together  with  a  weight  of  1000  grm. 
in  the  case  of  a  litre  flask,  600  grm.  in  the 
case  of  a  half-htre  flask,  &e.,  restore  the 
equilibrium  by  placing  the  requisite  quan- 
tity of  shot  and  tinfoil  on  the  other  scale,  , 
then  remove  the  flask  and  the  weight  from 
the  balance,  put  the  flask  on  a  perfectly  ^" 

level  surface,  and  pour  in  distilled  water  of  16°,*  until  the  lower 
border  of  the  dark  zone  formed  by  the  top  of  the  water  around 
the  inner  walls  correaponds  with  the  line-mark.  After  having 
thoroughly  dried  the  neck  of  the  flask  above  the  mark,  replace  it 
upon  the  scale :  if  tliis  restores  the  perfect  equilibrium  of  the  bal- 
ance, the  water  in  the  flask  weighs,  in  the  case  of  a  litre  measure, 
exactly  1000  grm.  If  tlie  scale  bearing  the  flask  sinks,  the  water 
in  it  weighs  as  much  above  1000  grm.  as  the  additional  weights 
amount  to  which  you  have  to  put  in  the  other  scale  to  restore  the 
eqoilibriam ;  if  it  rises,  on  the  other  hand,  the  water  weighs  as 
mach  less  as  the  weights  amount  to  which  you  have  to  put  in  the 
scale  with  the  flask  to  effect  the  same  end. 

"To  use  wkter  in  the  state  of  [te  highest  dendtj-,  viz.,  of  4°,  1  c.  c.  of  which 
wdgbs  ezactljr  1  grm.,  and,  accoTdingly.  1  litre,  eioctly  1000  grms.,  is  less  prao- 
tial,  M  the  operatloos  must  in  that  case  be  conducted  in  a  room  as  cold ;  since, 
la  a  wanner  room,  the  outside  of  the  flask  would  immediately  become  covered 
with  moisture,  in  consequence  of  the  air  cooling  below  dew-point  Nor  can  I 
recommend  F  Hohr's  suggestion  to  make  litre-flasks,  and  measuring  vessels  in 
geneni,  npon  a  plan  to  tnalte  the  litre-flask,  for  instance,  bold,  not  1000  grm. 
water  at  4°,  but  1000  grm.  at  16°,  since  In  an  arnuigemeDt  of  the  kind  proper 
r^ard  is  not  paid  to  the  actual  meaning  of  the  term  "  litre"  In  the  aclentlflc 
world;  and  measuring  Teaaels  of  the  same  nominal  capacltj,  made  \>y  different 
instrument-makers,  are  tbus  liable  to  differ  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  One  litre- 
fiask,  according  to  Hohr,  holds  1001  3  standard  c.  c.  I  consider  it  impractical 
to  give  to  the  c.  c  anotlier  aigniflcaUon  In  vessels  intended  for  measuring  fluids 
than  in  vessels  used  for  the  measuring  of  gases,  which  latter  demand  strict  ad- 
bedon  to  the  standard  c.  c,  as  it  is  often  required  to  deduce  the  weight  of  a  gas 
bj  calculating  from  the  volume. 
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If  the  water  in  the  litre  measnre  weighs  999  grm.,*  in  the  half 
litre  measure,  499*5  grm.,  <fec.,  the  measuring  flasks  are  correct 
DiflEerences  up  to  0*100  grm.,  in  the  litre  measure,  up  to  0.070  grm. 
in  the  half -litre  measure,  and  up  to  0*060  grm.  in  the  quarter-litre 
measure,  are  not  taken  into  account,  as  one  and  the  same  measur- 
ing flask  will  be  found  to  offer  variation  to  the  extent  indicated,  in 
repeated  consecutive  weighings,  though  filled  each  time  exactly  up 

to  the  mark  with  water  of  the  same  temperature. 
Though  a  flask  should,  upon  examination, 
turn  out  not  to  hold  the  exact  quantity  of  water 
which  it  is  stated  to  contain,  it  may  yet  possibly 
agree  with  the  other  measuring  vessels,  and  may 
accordingly  still  be  perfectly  fit  for  use  for  most 
purposes.  Two  measuring  vessels  agree  among 
themselves  if  the  marked  ISos,  of  c.  c.  bear  the 
same  proportion  to  each  other  as  the  weights 
found;  thus,  for  instance,  supposing  your  litre- 
measure  to  hold  998  grm.  water  of  16^,  and  your 
60  c.  c.  pipette  to  deliver  49*9  grm.  water  of  the 
same  temperature,  the  two  measures  agree,  since 
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Fig.  a 


To  prepare  or  correct  a  measuring  flask,  tare 
the  dry  litre,  half-litre,  or  quarter-litre  flask,  and 
then  weigh  into  it,  by  substitution,  (§  9)  999 
grm.,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  half  or  quarter 
of  that  quantity  of  distilled  water  of  16^.  Put 
the  flask  on  a  perfectly  horizontal  support,  phice 
your  eye  on  an  exact  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  mark  the  lower  border  of  the  dark 
zone  by  two  little  dots  made  on  the  glass  with  a  point  dipped  into 
thick  asphaltum  varnish,  or  some  other  substance  of  the  kind.  Now 
pour  out  the  water,  place  the  flask  in  a  convenient  position,  and 
cut  with  a  diamond  a  fine  distinct  line  into  the  glass  from  one  dot 
to  the  other. 

bb.  Measv/ring  vessels  which  serve  to  vfieasv/re  out  (my  qucmii- 
ties  offiuid  at  wiU. 


*  With  absolute  accuracy  998*^1  grm. 
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§19. 

2.  The  Graduated  Cylinder. 

This  inBtrument,  represented  in  fig.  3,  should  be  from  2  to 
3  cm.  wide,  of  a  capacity  of  100 — 300  c.  c,  and  divided  into 
single  c  c.  It  must  be  ground  at  the  top,  that  it  may  be 
covered  quite  close  with  a  ground-glass  plate.  The  measuring 
with  such  cylinders  is  not  quite  so  accurate  as  with  measuring 
flasks,  as  in  the  latter  the  volume  is  read  off  in  a  narrower  part. 
The  accuracy  of  measuring  cylinders  may  be  tested  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  case  of  measuring  flasks,  viz.,  by  weighing  into  them  water 
of  16° ;  or,  ako,  very  well,  by  letting  definite  quantities  of  fluid  flow 
into  the  cylinder  from  a  correct  pipette,  or  burette  graduated  for 
delivering,  and  observing  whether  or  not  they  are  correctly  indi- 
cated by  the  scale  of  the  cylinder. 

p.  Measubing  vessels  graduated  for  delfvebing  the  exact 
MEASURE  OF  FLUID  MARKED  ON  THEM  (graduated  d  Pecoulement), 

aa.  MedsuHng  vessels  which  serve  to  measure  out  one  definite 
quamiity  of  fluid. 

§20. 
3.  ITie  Graduated  Pipette. 

This  instrument  serves  to  take  out  a  definite  volume  of  a  fluid 
from  one  vessel,  and  to  transfer  it  to  another ;  it  must  accordingly 
be  of  a  suitable  shape  to  admit  of  its  being  freely  inserted  into 
flasks  and  bottles. 

We  use  pipettes  of  1,  6,  10,  20,  50,  100,  160,  and  200  c.  c. 
capacity.  The  proper  shape  for  pipettes  up  to  20  c.  c.  capacity  is 
represented  in  fig.  4 ;  fig.  5  shows  the  most  practical  form  for  lar- 
ger ones.  To  fill  a  pipette  suction  is  applied  to  the  upper  aper- 
ture, either  directly  with  the  lips  or  througli  a  caoutchouc  tube, 
until  the  fluid  stands  above  the  mark ;  the  upper  orifice  (which  is 
somewhat  narrowed  and  ground)  is  then  closed  with  the  first  finger 
of  the  right  hand  (the  point  of  which  should  be  a  little 
moist);  the  outside  is  then  wiped  dry,  if  required,  and,  the 
pipette  being  held  in  a  perfectly  vertical  direction,  the  fluid 
iS  made  to  drop  out,  by  lifting  the    finger  a  little,  till   it  has 
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fallen  to  the  reqnired  level;  the  loose  drop  is  carefully  wiped 
off,  and  the  contents  of  the  tube  are  then  finally  transferred  to 
the  other  vessel.  In  this  process  it  is  found  that  the  fiuid  does 
Dot  run  out  completely,  but  that  a  small  portion  of  it  remains 
adhering  to  the  glass  in  the  point  of  the  pipette;  after  a  time,  as 
this  becomes  increased  by  other  minute  particles  of  fluid  trickling 
down  from  the  upper  part  of  the  tube, 
a  drop  gathers  at  the  lower  orifice,  which 
may  be  allowed  to  fall  off  from  it«  own 
weight,  or  may  be  made  to  drop  off  by  a 
slight  shake.  If,  after  this,  the  point  of  the 
pipette  be  laid  against  a  moist  portion  of 
J.  jj.  _||      the  inuor  side  of  the  vessel,  another  minate 

■1^  im\  U  poison  of  fluid  will  trickle  out,  and,  lastly, 
in  ■'  j  H  another  trifling  droplet  or  so  may  be  got 
1^1  W'l  m  out  by  blowing  into  tlie  pipette.  Now, 
1^1  HiJ  H  BUpposing  tlie  operator  follows  no  fixed  rule 
I^B  flMJ  H  in  this  respect,  letting  tlie  fluid,  for  instance, 
^^r  ^^r  ■  in  one  operation  simply  run  out,  whilat  in 
I  another  operation  he  lets  it  drain  afterwards, 
and  in  a  third  blows  out  the  last  particles 
of  it  from  the  pipette,  it  is  evident  that  the 
respective  quantities  of  fluid  delivered  in 
the  several  operations  cannot  be  quite  equal. 
I  prefer  in  all  cases  the  second  method,  viz., 
to  lay  the  point  of  the  pipette,  whilst  drain- 
ing, finally  against  a  moist  portion  of  the 
side  of  the  vessel,  which  I  have  always  found 
to  give  tho  most  accurately  corresponding 
measurements. 

Tho  correctness  of  a  pipette  is  tested 
by  filling  it  up  to  the  mark  with  distilled 
water  of  16*,  letting  the  water  run  out,  in 
Ilg.  4.  Fig.  6.  Pig.  6.  the  manner  just  stated,  into  a  tared  vessel, 
and  weighing ;  the  pipette  may  be  pronounced  correct  if  100  c.  c. 
of  water  of  16"  weigh  99-9  grm. 

Testing  in  like  manner  the  accuracy  of  the  measurements  made 
with  a  simple  hand  pipette,  we  find  that  one  and  the  same  pipette 
will  in  repeated  consecutive  weighings  of  the  content*,  tliough 
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filled  and  emptied  each  time  with  the  minutest  care,  show  differ- 
ences up  to  O'OIO  grm.  for  10  c.  c.  capacity,  up  to  0*040  grm.  for 
60  c  c,  capacity. 

The  accuracy  of  the  measurements  made  with  a  pipette  may 
be  heightened  by  giving  the  instrument  the  form  and  construction 
shown  in  fig.  6,  and  fixing  it  to  a  holder. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  drawing  that  these  pipettes  are 
emptied  only  to  a  certain  mark  in  the  lower  tube,  and  that  they 
are  provided  with  a  compression  stop-cocky  a  contrivance  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  describe  in  detail  when  on  the  subject  of 
burettes.      This  contrivance  reduces  the  differences  of  measure- 

* 

ments  with  one  and  the  same  50  c.  c.  pipette  to  0*005  grm. 

Pipettes  are  used  more  especially  in  cases  where  it  is  intended 
to  estimate  different  constituents  of  a  substance  in  separate  por- 
tions of  the  same :  for  instance,  10  grm.  of  the  substance  under 
examination  are  dissolved  in  a  250  c.  c.  flask,  the  solution  is  dilu- 
ted up  to  the  mark,  shaken,  and  2,  3,  or  4  several  portions  are  then 
taken  out  with  a  50  c.  c.  pipette.  Each  portion  consists  of  \  part 
of  the  whole,  and  accordingly  contains  2  grm.  of  the  substance. 
Of  course  the  pipette  and  the  flask  must  be  in  perfect  harmony. 
Whether  they  are  may  be  ascertained  by,  for  instance,  emptying 
the  50  c.  c.  pipette  5  times  into  the  250  c.  c.  flask,  and  observing 
if  the  lower  edge  of  the  dark  zone  of  fluid  coincides  with  the 
mark.  If  it  does  not,  you  may  make  a  fresh  mark,  which,  no 
matter  whether  it  is  really  correct  or  not,  will  bring  the  two  instru- 
ments in  question  into  confoi*mity  with  each  other. 

Cylindrical  pipettes,  graduated  throughout  their  entire  length, 
may  be  used  also  to  measure  out  any  given  quantities  of  liquid  ; 
however,  these  instruments  can  properly  be  employed  only  in  pro- 
cesses where  minute  accuracy  is  not  indispensable,  as  the  limits  of 
error  in  reading  off  the  divisions  in  the  wider  part  of  the  tube  are 
not  inconsiderable.  For  smaller  quantities  of  liquid  this  inaccu- 
racy may  be  avoided  by  making  the  pipettes  of  tubes  of  uniform 
width,  having  a  small  diameter  only,  and  narrowed  at  both  ends. 
(Fk.  Mohb's  measuring  pipettes.) 

When  a  fluid  runs  out  of  a  pipette,  drops  sometimes  remain 
here  and  there  adhering  to  the  tube ;  this  arises  from  a  film  of  fat 
on  the  inside ;  it  may  be  removed  by  keeping  the  instrument  some 
time  filled  with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potassa  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid. 
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bb.  Measwrmg  vesaela  which  serve  to  meanire  out  qwantUiee  0/ 
^id  at  will. 

4.  7%e  Burette. 

Of  the  TBrions  forms  and  dispositions  of  this  instroment,  the 
following  appear  to  me  the  most  coQTenieDt : — 


L  Mohr'a  Burette,  (CompreseioE  cock  hurette). 

For  this  excellent  meafinring  apparatus,  which  is  represented  in 
fig.  7,  we  are  indebted  to  Fb.  Mohb.  It  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
tabe,  narrower  towards  the  lower  end  for  about  an  inch,  with  a 
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slight  widening,  however,  at  the  extreme  point,  in  order  that  the 
caoutchouc  connector  may  take  a  firm  hold.  I  only  use  burettes 
of  two  sizes,  viz.,  of  30  c.  c,  divided  into  -^  c.  c;  and  of  50  c.  c, 
divided  into  J  c.  c.  The  former  I  employ  principally  in  scientific, 
the  latter  chiefly  in  technical  investigations.  The  usual  length  of 
my  30  c  c  burette  is  about  60  cm.;  the  graduated  portion  occupies 
about  49  cm.  The  diameter  of  the  tube  is  accordingly  about  10 
mm.  in  the  clear ;  the  upper  orifice  is,  for  the  convenience  of  filling, 
widened  in  form  of  a  funnel,  measuring  20  mm.  in  diameter ;  the 
width  of  the  lower  orifice  is  5  mm.  For  very  delicate  processes, 
the  length  of  the  graduated  portion  may  be  extended  to  60  or  62 
cm.,  leaving  thus  intervals  of  nearly  2  mm.  between  the  small 
divisional  lines.  In  my  50  c.  c.  burettes  the  graduated  portion  of 
the  tube  is  generally  40  cm.  long. 

To  make  the  instrument  ready  for  use,  the  narrowed  lower  end 
of  the  tube  is  warmed  a  little,  and  greased  with  tallow ;  a  caout- 
chouc tube,  about  30  mm.  long,  and  having  a  diameter  of  3  mm. 
in  the  clear,  is  then  drawn  over  it ;  into  the  other  end  of  this 
is  inserted  a  tube  of  pretty  thick  glass,  about  40  mm.  long,  and 
drawn  out  to  a  tolerably  fine  point;  it  is  advisable  to  slightly 
widen  the  upper  end  of  this 
tube  also,  and  to  cover  it  with 

a  thin  coat  of  tallow ;  and  also   ^  ^  "^ 

to  tie  linen-thread,  or  twine, 
round  both  ends  of  the  con- 
nector, to  insure  perfect  tight- 
ness. 

The  space  between  the 
lower  orifice  of  the  burette  and  the  upper  orifice  of  the  small  de- 
livery tube  should  be  about  15  mm.  The  India  rubber  tube  is 
now  pressed  together  between  the  ends  of  the  tubes  by  the  com- 
pression-cock (or  clip).  This  latter  instrument  is  usually  made 
outof  brass  wire;  the. form  represented  in  fig.  8  was  given  by 

MOHB. 

A  good  clip  must  pinch  so  tight  that  not  a  particle  of  fluid  can 
make  its  way  through  the  connector  when  compressed  by  it ;  it 
must  be  so  constructed  that  the  analyst  may  work  it  with  perfect 
facility  and  exactness,  so  as  to  regulate  the  outflow  of  the  liquid 
with  the  most  rigorous  accuracy,  by  bringing  a  higher  or  less 
degree  of  pressure  to  bear  upon  it. 
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For  Bupporting  Morbus  burettes,  I  nse  the  holder  rcpawigitad 
in  lig.  7 ;  this  iustrumeiit,  wliilet  Becnrelr  oonfining  the  tnbe;  per- 
mitA  its  being  moved  up  aud  down  with  perfect  freedom^  md  also 
its  being  taken  out,  witliout  interfering  with  the  compreBdan-oodL 
The  potsition  of  the  burette  inuet  be  strictly  perpendienliu;  to 
insure  whicli,  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  grooves  of  the  oork 
lining,  wliieh  are  intended  to  receive  the  tube,  perfeetlj  vertial, 
with  the  lower  board  of  the  stand  in  a  horizontal  position. 

To  cliarge  the  burette  for  a  volumetrical  operation,  the  point 
of  the  instrumeut  is  immersed  in  the  liquid,  the  compression-oock 
opened,  aud  a  little  liquid,  sufficient  at  least  to  reach  into  the 
burette  tube,  sucked  up  by  applying  the  mouth  to  the  upper  end ; 
the  cock  is  then  closed,  and  the  liquid  poured  into  the  bnrette 
until  it  reaches  up  to  a  little  abore  the  top  mark.  The  burette 
luiving,  if  recjuired,  been  duly  adjusted  in  the  proper  vertical  posi- 
tion, the  liquid  is  allowed  to  drop  out  to  the  exact  level  of  the  top 
mark.  The  instrument  is  now  readv  for  use.  When  as  mndk 
liquid  has  flowed  out  as  is  required  to  attain  the  desired  object, 
the  analyst,  before  proceeding  to  read  off  the  volume  used,  haa  to 
wait  a  few  minutes,  to  give  the  particles  of  fluid  adhering  to  the 
sides  of  the  emptied  portion  of  the  tul>e  proper  time  to  run  down. 
Tliis  is  an  indisjx;nsable  part  of  the  operation  in  accurate  meaBOie- 
ments,  since,  if  neglected,  an  experiment  in  which  the  standard 
liquid  in  the  burette  is  added  slowly  to  the  fluid  under  examina- 
tion (in  which,  accordingly,  the  minute  particles  of  fluid  adhering 
to  the  glass  have  proper  time  afforded  them  during  the  operation 
itself  to  run  down),  will,  of  course,  give  slightly  different  results 
from  those  arrived  at  in  another  experiment,  where  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  standand  fluid  is  applied  rapidly,  and  the  last  few  drops 
alone  are  added  slowly. 

The  way  in  which  the  reading-off  is  effected,  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  in  volumetric  analysis ;  the  first  requisite  is  to 
bring  the  eye  to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  fluid.  TVe  must  con- 
sequently settle  the  question — What  is  to  be  considered  the  top! 

If  you  hold  a  burette,  partly  filled  'with  water,  between  the  eye 
and  a  strongly  illumined  wall,  the  surface  of  the  fluid  presents 
the  appearance  shown  in  fig.  10 ;  if  you  hold  close  behind  the  tube 
a  sheet  of  white  paper,  with  a  strong  light  falling  on  it,  the  sur- 
face of  the  fluid  presents  the  appearance  shown  in  fig.  9. 

In  the  one  as  well  as  in  the  other  case,  you  have  to  read  off  at 
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the  lower  border  of  the  dark  zone,  tliis  beiog  the  most  distinctly 
marked  line.  Fe.  Houk  recommends  the  following  device  for 
reading-off : — Paate  on  a  eheet  of  very  white  paper  a  broad  strip  of 
bUck  paper,  and,  when  reading-o£E,  hold  tliis  close  bcliind  the 
bnrette,  in  a  position  to  place  the  border  line  between  white  and 
black  from  2  to  3  mm.  below  the  lower  border  of  the  dark  zone, 
ns  shown  in  fig.  11 ;  read-off  at  the  lower  border  of  the  dark 
zone. 

Great  care  mtiBt  be  taken  to  hold  the  paper  invariably  in  the 
same  position,  since,  if  it  be  held  lower  down,  the  lower  border  of 
the  black  zone  will  move  higher  np. 


Tig.  9. 


Pig.  10. 


Fig.  n. 


I  prefer  to  read-off  in  a  light  wliJch  canBes  the  appearance  rep. 
resented  in  fig.  9. 

By  the  nse  of  Erdmakn'r  Hiynt  •  all  uncertainties  in  reading-off 
may  be  avoided.  Fig.  12  represents  a  burette  thus  provided.  In 
this  case  we  always  read  off  the  degree  of  the  burette  which  coin- 
cideswith  the  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  float.  The  float  must  be- 
BO  fitted  to  the  width  of  the  burette  that  when  placed  in  the  filled 
bnrette,  it  will,  on  allowing  the  fluid  to  run  out  gradually,  sink 
down  with  the  same  witliont  wavering,  and  when  it  has  been 
pressed  down  into  the  fluid  of  the  closed  burette,  it  will  slowly 
rise  again.     The  weight  of  the  float  must,  if  necessary,  be  so  regu- 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  71,  IM 
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lated  by  ntercniy  tint  vbcn  jdaoed  in  the  filled  tobe  it  may  art 
tlie  fluid  iritb  ite  top  tmifcM-mly  aU  roand.  A  fnither  lmpc»tuit 
oondinoQ  of  the  flo«tiBthAtit8axi«fihoaldc(»iicide  u  nearly  is  pa»- 
fiiUe  with  thai  of  the  Imrette  tube,  00  that  the  diTison-maric  on  the 
burette  may  be  always  parallel  with  the  areolar 
line  CHI  the  float. 

The  eoirectneea  of  the  gradnation  of  s  burette 
ie  tested  in  the  most  eimple  way,  aa  follows :  fill 
the  iuEtnuDent  up  to  the  highest  diviocHi  with 
water  of  16%  then  let  10  c  c.  of  the  liqnid 
Sow  oot  into  an  accurately  weighed  flask,  and 
weigh;  then  let  another  qoantity  of  10  c.  c 
flow  ont,  and  weigh  again,  and  repeat  the  oper- 
ation until  the  contents  of  the  borette  are  ex- 
haoEted.  If  the  instmment  is  correctly  graduated, 
ereiy  10  a  &  of  water  of  16°  mnet  w^^  9*990 
giro.  Differences  np  to  0-010  grm.  may  be  dis- 
regarded, eince  even  with  the  greatest  care  bestowed 
(m  the  process  of  reading-off,  deviations  to  that 
extent  will  occnr  in  repeated  measnrementa  of  the 
uppermost  10  c.  c.  of  one  and  the  same  bnrette. 
With  the  float-borettes  the  weighings  agree  mnch 
more  accurately,  and  the  diSerenoes  for  10  c.  c.  do 
not  exceed  0*002  grm. 

UoHB*s  burette  is  nnqnestionably  the  best  and 
most  convenient  instnunent  of  the  kind,  and  ought 
tit.  be  employed  in  the  measurement  of  all  liquids  which  are  not 
icjurionaly  aSected  by  contact  with  caontchonc.  Of  the  standard 
■olnticais  osed  at  present  in  Tolometric  analysis,  that  of  pennan- 
e  of  potaflsa  alone  cannot  bear  contact  with  caoutchouc: 


KftM. 


II.    Gay-Zu»sae's  Burette. 

Fig.  13  represents  thle  instmment  in,  as  I  believe,  its  most 
practical  form. 

I  make  use  of  two  sizes,  one  of  50  c.  c  divided  into  ^  c  c, 
the  other  of  30  c.  c.  divided  into  -^  c.  c.  The  foiTner  is  about 
33  cm.  long;  the  graduated  portion  occupies  about  25  em.;  the 
internal    diameter  of  the  wide  tube  measures  15  mm.;    that  of 
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the  narrow  tnbe  4  mnL,  which  in  the  npper  bent  end  gradually 
decreases  to  2  mm.  The  graduated  portion  of  the  smaller 
burette  is  about  28  cm.  long,  and  has  accordingly  an  internal 
diameter  of  about  11  mm. 

The  stand  which  I  make  use  of  to  rest  my  burettes  in,  consists 
of  a  disk  of  solid  wood,  from  5  to  6  cm.  high,  and 
from  10  to  12  cm.  in  diameter,  with  holes  made  with 
the  auger  and  chisel,  of  proper  size  to  receive  the  bot- 
tom part  of  the  burettes. 

To  complete  the  instrument,  Mohb  suggests  the 
use  of  a  perforated  cork,  bearing  a  short  glass  tube 
bent  at  aright  angle.  The  cork  being  inserted  into 
the  mouth  of  the  wide  tube,  a  piece  of  caoutchouc  is 
drawn  over  the  short  glass  tube ;  by  blowing  into  tliis 
with  greater  or  less  force,  the  outflow  of  the  liquid 
from  the  spout  of  the  slightly  slanting  burette  may 
be  regulated  at  pleasure. 

The  reading-off  of  the  height  of   the  liquid  is 
effected   in   the    same  way  as    explained  in    §  21. 
I  prefer,  however,  placing  the  burette  firmly  against 
a  perpendicular  partition,  either  a  strongly  illumined 
door,  or  the  pane  of  a  window,  to  insure  the  vertical 
position  of  the  instrument.     It  is  only  when  opera-        JIHso 
ting  with  more  highly  concentrated,  and  accordingly 
opaque  solutions  of  permanganate  of  potassa,  that  the 
method  of  reading-off  requires  modification;   in  that         *^* 
case,  the  upper  border  of  the  liquid  is  noted  ;  and  the  best  way  is 
to  place  the  burette  against  a  white  background,  and  read  off  by 
reflected  light 


§23. 
III.  Geissler^s  Burette. 

In  this  instrument,  which  is  represented  in  fig.  14,  the  narrow 
tube  is  placed  inside  the  wide  tube  instead  of  outside,  as  in  Gay- 
LiTssAo's  burette.  The  part  of  the  inner  tube  projecting  beyond 
the  wide  tube  is  thick  in  the  glass  ;  whilst  the  part  inside,  which 
is  of  the  same  inside  width,  is  made  of  very  thin  glass. 

This  is  a  very  convenient  instrument,  and  less  liable  to  frac- 
ture than  Gat-Lussao's  burette. 
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II.  Pbeuminart  Opebations. — Prepabatton  op  Substanobs  fob 

THE  PbOCESSES   OF   QuANTTTATIVB   ANALYSIS. 

§24. 
1.  The  Selection  of  the  Sample. 

Before  the  analyst  proceeds  to  make  the  quantitative  analysiB 

of  a  body,  he  cannot  too  carefully  consider 
whether  the  desired  result  is  fully  attained  if  he 
simply  knows  the  respective  quantity  of  every 
individual  constituent  of  that  body.  This  pri- 
mary point  is  but  too  frequently  disregarded,  and 
thus  false  impressions  are  made,  even  by  the 
most  careful  analysis.  This  remark  applies  both 
to  scientific  and  to  technical  investigations. 

Therefore,  if  you  have  to  determine  the 
constitution  of  a  mineral,  take  the  greatest  pos- 
sible care  to  remove  in  the  first  place  every 
particle  of  gangue,  and  disseminated  impuri- 
ties ;  remove  any  adherent  matter  by  wiping  or 
washing,  then  wrap  the  substance  up  in  a  sheet 
of  thick  paper,  and  crush  it  to  pieces  on  a  steel 
anvil ;  and  pick  out  with  a  pair  of  small  pincers 
the  cleanest  pieces.  Crystalline  substances, 
prepared  artificially,  ought  to  be  purified  by  re- 
crystallization  ;  precipitates  by  thorough  wash- 
ing, &c.,  &c. 

In  technical  investigations, — when  called 
upon,  for  instance,  to  determine  the  amount  of 
peroxide  presentin  a  manganese  ore,  or  the 
amount  of  iron  present  in  an  iron  ore, — the  first 
point  for  consideration  ought  to  be  whether  the 
samples  selected  correspond  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  average  quality  of  the  ore.  What  would 
it  serve,  indeed,  to  the  purchaser  of  a  manganese 
mine  to  know  the  amount  of  peroxide  present 
in  a  select,  possibly  particularly  rich,  sample  ? 

These  few  observations  will  suffice  to  show  that  no  universally 
applicable  and  valid  rules  to  guide  the  analyst  in  the  selection  of 
the  sample  can  be  laid  down ;  he  must  in  every  individual  case, 
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on  the  one  hand,  examine  the  substance  carefully,  and  more  par- 
ticnlarlj  also  under  the  microscope,  or  through  a  lens ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  keep  clearly  in  view  the  object  of  the  investigation, 
and  then  take  his  measures  accordingly. 

§25. 
2.  Mechanioal  Division. 

In  order  to  prepare  a  substance  for  analysis,  {.«.,  to  render  it 
accessible  to  the  action  of  solvents  or  fluxes,  it  is  generally  indis- 
pensable, in  the  first  place,  to  divide  it  into  minute  parts,  since 
this  will  create  abundant  points  of  contact  for  the  solvent,  and 
will  counteract,  and,  ajs  far  as  practicable,  remove  the  adverse 
influences  of  the  power  of  cohesion,  thus  fulfilling  all  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  effect  a  complete  and  speedy  solution. 

The  means  employed  to  attain  this  object  vary  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  different  bodies  we  have  to  operate  upon.  In  many 
cases,  simple  crushing  or  pounding  is  sufficient ;  in  other  cases  it 
is  necessary  to  reduce  the  powder  to  the  very  highest  degree  of 
fineness,  by  sifting  or  by  elutriation. 

The  operation  of  powdering  is  conducted  in  mortars ;  the  first 
and  most  indispensable  condition  is,  that  the  material  of  the  mor- 
tar be  considerably  harder  than  the  substance  to  be  pulverized,  so 
as  to  prevent,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  latter  from  being  contami- 
nated with  any  particles  of  the  former.  Thus,  for  pounding  salts 
and  other  substances  possessing  no  very  considerable  degree  of 
hardness,  porcelain  mortars  may  be  used,  whilst  the  pounding  of 
harder  substances  (of  most  minerals,  for  instance,)  requires  vessels 
of  agate,  chalcedony,  or  fiint.  In  such  cases,  the  larger  pieces  are 
first  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder ;  this  is  best  effected  by  wrapping 
them  up  in  several  sheets  of  writing-paper,  and  striking  them  with 
a  hammer  upon  a  steel  or  iron  plate ;  the  coarse  powder  thus 
obtained  is  then  pulverized,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  in  an  agate 
mortar,  until  it  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  an  impalpable  powder. 
If  we  have  but  a  small  portion  of  a  mineral  to  operate  upon,  and 
indeed  in  all  cases  where  we  are  desirous  of  avoiding  loss,  it  is 
advisable  to  use  a  steel  mortar  (fig.  15)  for  the  preparatory  reduc- 
tion of  the  mineral  to  coarse  powder. 

ab  and  cd  represent  the  two  parts  of  the  mortar;  these  may  Ix^ 
readily  taken  asunder.     The  substance  to  be  crushed  (liaving,  ir 
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practicable,  first  been  broken  into  small  pieces),  is  placed  in  the 
cylindrical  chamber  rf;  the  steel  cylinder,  wbich  fita  somewhat 
loosely  into  the  chamber,  serves  as  pestle.  The  mortar  is  placed 
Dpon  a  solid  support,  and  perpendicniar  blows  are  repeatedly 
struck  upon  the  pestle  with  a  hammer 
until  the  object  in  view  is  attained. 

Minerals  which  are  very  difficalt 
to  pulverize  should  be  strongly  ignited, 
and  then  suddenly  plunged  into  cold 
water,  and  subsequently  again  ignited. 
This  process  is  of  coarse  applicable  only 
to  minerals  which  lose  no  essential  con- 
stituent on  ignition,  and  are  perfectly 
insolnble  in  water. 

In  the  purchase  of  agate  mortars, 
I  especial  care  ought  to  be  ttdcen  that  they 
have  no  palpable  cracks  or  indentations ; 
very  slight  cracks,  however,  that  cannot 
be  felt,  do  not  render  the  mortar  useless,  although  they  impair  its 
durability. 

Minerals  insoluble  in  acids,  and  which  consequently  require 
fusing,  must  especially  bo  finely  divided,  otherwise  we  cannot  calcu- 
late upon  complete  decomposition.  This  object  may  be  obtuned 
either  by  triturating  the  pounded  mineral  with  water,  or  by  elntri- 
ation,  or  by  sifting;  the  two  former  processes,  however,  can  be 
resorted  to  only  in  the  case  of  substances  which  are  not  attacked 
by  water.  It  is  quite  clear  that  analysts  must  in  future  be  much 
more  cautious  in  this  point  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  since 
we  know  now  that  many  substances  which  are  usually  held  to  be 
insoluble  in  water  are,  when  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  strongly 
affected  by  that  solvent;  thus,  for  instance,  water,  acting  upon 
some  sorts  of  finely  pulverized  glass,  is  found  to  rapidly  dissolve 
from  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  powder  even  in  the  cold.  (Pelocze.*) 
Thus,  again,  finely  divided  feldspar,  granite,  trachyte  and  porphyry 
give  up  to  water  both  alkali  and  silica.     (H.  Lin)wiG,+) 

Trituration  with  water  (Jevigation).  Add  a  little  water  to  the 
pounded  mineral  in  the  mortar,  and  tritnrate  the  paste  nntil  all 
crepitation  ceases,  or,  which  is  a  more  expeditious  process,  transfer 

■  Compt.  Rend.,  t.  sliU.  pp.  117-13a  f  ArchiY  der  Pharm.  «1,  U7. 
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the  mineral  paste  from  the  moitar  to  an  agate  or  flint  slab,  and  tritu- 
rate it  thereon  with  a  muUer.  Binse  the  paste  off,  with  the  wash- 
ing bottle,  into  a  smooth  porcelain  basin  of  hemispheric  fonn, 
evaporate  the  water  on  the  water-bath,  and  mix  the  residue  most 
carefully  with  the  pestle.  (The  paste  may  be  dried  also  in  the 
agate  mortar,  but  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  since  otherwise  the  mortar 
might  crack.) 

To  perform  the  process  of  dutriation,  the  pasty  mass,  having 
first  been  very  finely  triturated  with  water,  is  washed  off  into  a 
beaker,  and  stirred  with  distilled  water ;  the  mixture  is  then  allowed 
to  stand  a  minute  or  so,  after  which  the  supernatant  turbid  fiuid  is 
poured  off  into  another  beaker.  The  sediment,  which  contains  the 
coarser  parts,  is  then  again  subjected  to  the  process  of  trituration, 
etc.,  and  the  same  operation  repeated  until  the  whole  quantity  is 
elutriated.  The  turbid  fiuid  is  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  until  the 
minute  particles  of  the  substance  held  in  suspension  have  subsided, 
which  generally  takes  many  hours.  The  water  is  then  finally 
decanted,  and  the  powder  dried  in  the  beaker. 

The  process  of  sifting  is  conducted  as  follows :  a  piece  of  fine, 
well-washed,  and  thoroughly  dry  linen  is  placed  over  the  mouth  of 
a  bottle  about  10  cm.  high,  and  pressed  down  a  little  into  the  mouth, 
so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  bag ;  a  portion  of  the  finely  triturated  sub- 
stance is  put  into  the  bag,  and  a  piece  of  soft  leather  stretched  tiglitly 
over  the  top  by  way  of  cover.  By  drumming  with  the  finger  on  the 
leather  cover,  a  shaking  motion  is  imparted  to  the  bag,  which 
makes  the  finer  particles  of  the  powder  gradually  pass  through  the 
linen.  The  portion  remaining  in  the  bag  is  subjected  again  to 
trituration  in  an  agate  mortar,  and,  together  with  a  fresh  portion 
of  the  powder,  sifted  again;  and  the  same  process  is  continued 
until  the  entire  mass  has  pass  through  tlie  bag  into  the  glass. 

When  operating  on  substances  consisting  of  different  com- 
pounds it  would  be  a  grave  error  indeed  to  use  for  analysis  the 
powder  resulting  from  the  first  process  of  elutriation  or  sifting, 
since  this  will  contain  the  more  readily  pulverizable  constituents  in 
a  greater  proportion  to  the  more  resisting  ones  than  is  the  case 
with  the  original  substance. 

Great  care  must,  therefore,  also  be  taken  to  avoid  a  loss  of 
substance  in  the  process  of  elutriation  or  sifting,  as  this  loss  is 
likely  to  be  distributed  unequally  among  the  several  component 
parts. 
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In  cases  where  it  is  intended  to  ascertain  the  average  composi- 
tion of  a  heterogeneous  substance,  of  an  iron  ore  for  instance,  a 
large  average  sample  is  selected,  and  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder ; 
the  latter  is  thoroughly  intermixed,  a  portion  of  it  powdered  more 
finely,  and  mixed  uniformly,  and  finally  the  quantity  required  for 
analysis  is  i*educed  to  the  finest  powder.  The  most  convenient 
instrum€i^t  for  the  crushing  and  coarse  pounding  of  large  samples 
of  ore,  &c.,  is  a  steel  anvil  and  hammer.  The  anvil  in  my  own 
laboratory  consists  of  a  wood  pillar,  85  cm.  high  and  26  cm.  in 
diameter,  into  which  a  steel  plate,  3  cm.  thick  and  20  cm.  in 
diameter,  is  let  to  the  depth  of  one-half  of  its  thickness.  A  brass 
ring,  5  cm.  liigh,  fits  round  the  upper  projecting  part  of  the  steel 
plate.  The  hammer,  which  is  well  steeled,  has  a  striking  surface 
of  5  cm.  diameter.  An  anvil  and  hanmier  of  this  kind  afford, 
among  others,  this  advantage,  that  their  steel  surfaces  admit  most 
readily  of  cleaning.  To  convert  the  coarse  powder  into  a  finer,  a 
smooth-turned  steel  mortar  of  about  130  mm.  upper  diameter  and 
74  mm.  deep  is  used — the  final  trituration  is  conducted  in  an  agate 
mortar. 

§26. 
8.  Dbying. 

Bodies  which  it  is  intended  to  analyze  quantitatively  must  be, 
when  weighed,  in  a  definite  state,  in  a  condition  in  which  they  can 
be  always  obtained  again. 

Now,  the  essential  constituents  of  a  substance  are  usually  accom- 
panied by  an  unessential  one,  viz.,  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
water,  enclosed  either  within  its  lamellae,  or  adhering  to  it  from 
the  mode  of  its  preparation,  or  absorbed  by  it  from  the  atmosphere. 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  to  estimate  correctly  the  quantity  of  a 
substance,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  remove  this  variable  amount 
of  water.  Most  solid  bodies^  therefore,  require  to  he  dried  hefor4 
they  com  he  quantitatively  analyzed. 

The  operation  of  drying  is  of  the  very  highest  importance  for 
the  correctness  of  the  results  ;  indeed  it  may  safely  be  averred  that 
many  of  the  differences  observed  in  analytical  researches  proeeccL 
exUirely  from  the  fact  that  substances  are  analyzed  in  differevi 
states  of  moisture. 

Many  bodies  contain,  as  is  well  known,  water  which  is  proper 
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to  them  either  as  inherent  in  their  constitution  or  as  so-called  water 
of  crystallization.  In  contradistinction  to  this,  we  will  employ  the 
term  mmature  to  designate  that  variable  adherent  or  mechanically 
enclosed  water,  with  the  removal  of  which  the  operation  of  drying 
in  the  sense  here  in  view  is  alone  concerned. 

In  the  drying  of  substances  for  quantitative  analysis,  our  object 
is  to  remove  all  moisture,  without  interfering  in  the  slightest  degree 
with  combined  water  or  any  other  constituent  of  the  body.  To 
accomplish  this  object,  it  is  absolutely  requisite  that  we  should 
know  the  properties  which  the  substance  under  examination  mani- 
fests in  the  dry  state,  and  whether  it  loses  water  or  other  constitu- 
ents at  a  red  heat,  or  at  100°,  or  in  dried  air,  or  even  simply  in 
contact  with  the  atmosphere.  These  data  will  serve  to  guide  us  in 
the  selection  of  the  process  of  desiccation  best  suited  to  each  sub- 
stance.* 

The  following  classification  may  accordingly  be  adopted : — 

a.  Substances  which  lose  water  even  in  simple  contact  with  the 
atmosphere  /  such  as  sodium  sulphate,  cr3'stallized  sodium  carbon- 
ate, etc.  Substances  of  this  kind  turn  dull  and  opaque  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  finally  crumble  wholly  or  partially  to  a  white 
powder.  They  are  more  difficult  to  dry  than  many  other  bodies. 
The  process  best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  is  to  press  the  pulverized 
salts  with  some  degree  of  force  between  thick  layers  of  fine  white 
blotting-paper,  repeating  the  operation  with  fresh  paper  until  the 
last  sheets  remain  absolutely  dry. 

It  is  generally  advisable  in  the  course  of  this  operation  to  repow- 
der  the  salt. 

h.  Substances  which  do  not  yield  water  to  the  atmosphere  {unless 
it  is  perfectly  dry\  but  effloresce  in  artificially  dried  air  f  such  as 
magnesium  sulphate,  sodium  potassium  tartrate  (Kochelle  salt),  &c. 
Salts  of  this  kind  are  reduced  to  powder,  which,  if  it  be  very 
moist,  is  pressed  between  sheets  of  blotting-paper,  aB  in  a  /  after 
this  operation,  it  must  be  allowed  to  remain  for  some  time  spread 
in  a  thin  layer  upon  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper,  effectually  protected 
against  dust,  and  shielded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

*  The  dried  substance  should  always  at  odco  be  trnnsferred  to  a  wellcloced 
vessel;  glass  tubes,  sealed  at  one  end,  and  of  sufficiently  thick  glass  to  bear  the 
firm  insertioQ  of  tight-fitting  smooth  corks — weighing- tubea— are  usually  employed 
for  this  purpose. 
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0.  Subatances  which  undergo  no  cUieration  in  dried  air,  hut  lose 
waiter  at  100";  calcium  tartrate,  for  iustauce.  These  are  finely 
pulverized  ;  the  powder  is  put  in  a  tliiii  layer  into  a  watcii-glass  or 
shallow  dish,  and  the  latter  placed  inside  a  chaniber  in  whiuh  the 
air  is  kept  dry  by  means  of  snlphuric  acid.  This  proceea  is  nsually 
conducted  in  one  of  the  following  apparatuses,  which  are  termed 
demcca/ors,  and  siibaerve  still  another  purpose  besides  that  of  dry- 
ing, viz.,  tliftt  of  allowing  hot  crucibles,  dishes,  etc.,  to  cool  in  dry 


In  fig.  Ifl,  a  represents  a  glass  plate  (ground-glass  plates  answer 
the  pur])oao  beat),  h,  a  bell  jar  with  ground  rini,  which  is  greased 
witli  tallow;  c  is  a  glass  hasiu  with  sulphuric  acid;  d,  arouudiroa 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  17. 


plate,  supported  on  three  feet,  with  circular  holes  of  various  sizes, 
for  the  reception  of  the  wateh-glasses,  cmciblee,  etc.,  containing  the 
substance. 

In  fig.  17,  a  represents  a  beaker  with  ground  and  grejised  rim, 
aud  filled  to  one-fourth  or  one-third  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid;  J  is  a  gwund-glass  plate;  c  is  a  bent  wire  of  lead,  which 
serves  to  support  the  watch-glass  containing  the  substance. 

Fig,  18  represents  a  readily  portable  desiccator,  used  more  par- 
ticularly to  receive  cnicibles  in  course  of  cooling,  and  carry  them 
to  tlie  balance.  The  instnimeut  consists  of  a  box  made  of  strong 
glass ;  the  lid  must  be  ground  to  shut  air-tight ;  the  place  on  which 
it  joins  is  greased  with  tallow.     The  outer  diameter  of  my  boxe» 
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IB  105  mm. ;  the  eides  are  6  mm.  thick.  The  aperture  has  a  diam- 
eter of  80  mm. ;  the  box  np  to  the  email  part  is  S&  mm.  high ;  the 
lid  has  the  same  height ;  the  email  part 
itself  ifl  15  mm.  high,  and  ground  to  a 
slightly  conical  shape.  A  braAB  ring, 
with  rim,  iita  exactly^  into  the  aperture ; 
the  rim  must  not  project  beyond  the 
glass.  The  ring  bears  a  triangle  of 
iron,  or,  better,  platinum  wire,  intended 
for  the  reception  of  cmciblee,  &c. 

The  body  which  it  is  intended  to 
dty  is  kept  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  dry  air  in  the  glass,  nntil  it  shows 
no  further  diminution  of  weight.  Sub- 
stances upon  which  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  exercises  a  modifying  influence  are 
dried  in  a  similar  manner,  under  the 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump. 
Substances  which,  though  losing  no 
water  in  dry  air,  yet  give  off  aininotiia, 
are  dried  over  quicklime,  mixed  with  some  chloride  of  ammonium 
in  powder,  and  consequently  in  an  anhydrous  ammoniacat  atmo- 
sphere. 


d.  Suhstanceg  which  at  100"  comj)leid'i/  lose  thmr  moisture^ 
wUhmit  suffering  any  other  aMeratum,  such  as  hydrogen  potas- 
sium tartrate,  sugar,  etc.  These  are  dried  iu  the  water-bath ;  in 
the  case  of  slow-drying  substanceB,  or  where  it  is  wished  to  expe- 
dite the  operation,  with  the  aid  of  a  cur- 
rent of  dry  air. 

Fig.  19   reprosents   the   water-bath 
moet  commonly  need.     It  is  made  of 
sheet  copper.     Tlie  engraving  renders  ^1 
a  detailed  description  unnecessary.    The    irl 
inner  chamber,  c,  is  surrounded  on  five    i  ■mnBiSP'^   '  ^   j 

sides  by  the  outer  case  or  jacket,  t?  e,   ic . 'r*  _  ___J 

without  communicating  with  it.     The  -gi    jg 

object  of  the  apertures  <^and  h  is  to  effect 

change  of  air,  which  purpose  they  answer  sufficiently  well.    When 
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it  is  intended  to  nse  the  apparatus,  the  outer  case  is  filled  to  aboat 
one-balf  with  rain-water,  and  tlie  apertnre  a  is  clofied  with  a  perfor- 
ated cork,  into  whicli  a  glass  tube  ie  fitted  ;  the  apertnre  h  is  entirely 
closed.  If  the  apparatus  is  intended  to  be  heated  over  charcoal,  it 
shonld  have  a  length  of  about  20  cm.  from  d  to  y ;  but  if  over  a 
gas-,  spirit-,  or  oil-lamp,  it  should  be  only  about  13  cm.  long.  In 
the  former  case,  the  inner  chamber  is  17  cm.  deep,  14  em.  broad, 
and  10  cm.  high  ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  10  cm.  deep,  9  cm.  broad, 
and  6  cm.  high.  The  temperature  in  the  inner  cliamber  noTer 
qoite  reaches  100° ;  to  bring  it  up  to  100°,  F.  Eochlbdek  has  sug- 
gested to  close  b  with  a  double-limbed  tube,  the  outer  longer  limb 
of  wliich  dips  into  a  cylinder  filled  with  water ;  <z  is  in  that  case 
closed  with  a  perforated  cork  bearing  a  sufficiently  tall  funnel 
tube,  which  fits  aii^tight  in  the  cork.  The  lower  end  of  this  tube 
reaches  down  to  one  inch  from  the  bottom. 

In  large  analytical  laboratories  water  is  usually  kept  boiling  all 
day  long,  for  the  production  of  distilled  water.  The  boilers  nsed 
in  ray  own  laboratory  have  the  shape  of  somewhat  oblong  square 
boxes,  about  120  cm,  long,  60  cm,  broad,  and  24  cm.  high;  the 
front  of  tlic  boiler  lias  soldered  into  it,  one  al>ove  the  other,  two 
rows  of  drying  chambers,  of  the  kind  shown  in  fig.  19.  This 
gives  so  many  ovens  that  almost  every  student  may  have  one  for 
his  special  use.  Most  of  these  ovens  are  from  11  to  12  cm.  deep 
and  broad,  and  8  cm.  high;  some  of  them,  however,  are  16  cm. 
deep  and  broad,  to  enable  them  to  receive  large-sized  disbes.  The 
substances  to  be  dncd  are  usually  put  on  double  watch-glasses, 
laid  one  within  the  other,  which  are  placed  in  the  oven,  and  the 
door  is  then  closed.  In  the  subsequent  process  of  weighing,  the 
upper  glass,  which  contains  the  substance,  is  covered  with  the 
lower  one.  The  glasses  must  be  quite  cold  before  they  are  placed 
on  the  scale.  In  cases 
where  we  have  to  deal  with 
hygroscopic  enbstances,  the 
reabsorption  of  water  upon 
cooling  is  prevented  by  the 
selection  of  close-fitting 
Pig  20  glasses,    which    are    held 

tight   together  by  a  clasp 
•  (fig.  20),  and  allowed  to  cool  with  their  contents  under  a  bell- 
glass  over  sulphuric  acid  (sec  fig.  16).     These  latter  instructions 
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apply  equally  to  the  procees  of  drying  conducted  in  other  apps- 
ratas. 

The  clasp  need  for  keeping  the  watch-glasees  pressed  together 
— and  which  in  all  cases  where  it  is  intended  to  ascertain  the  loss 
of  weight  which  a  substance  snffers  on  desiccation,  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  belonging  to  the  glasses,  and  must  accordingly  be  weighed 
with  them — is  constructed  of  two  strips  of  thin  brass  plate,  abont 
10  cm.  long,  and  1  cm.  wide,  which  are  laid  the  one  over  the 
other,  and  soldered  together  at  the  ends,  to  the  extent  of  5  to  6  mm. 

The  following  apparatus  (fig.  21)  serves  for  drying  snbstances 
in  a  cnrrent  of  air  :^— 


a  represents  a  flask  filled  to  one-third  with  concentrated  aol- 
phuric  acid ;  c  a  glass  vessel  (commonly  called  a  Liebio's  drying- 
tube),  and  d  a  tin  vessel  provided  with  a  stop-cock  at  «,  and 
arranged  in  other  respects  as  the  cut  shows. 

A,  i,  represents  a  small  tin  vessel,  containing  water  and  covered 
with  a  lid ;  two  apertnres  are  cut  into  the  border  of  the  latter,  to 
receive  the  ascending  limbs  of  e. 

The  tube  c  is  first  weighed  with  thfe  substance,  then  placed  in 
the  water-bath,  h,  i,  which  is  placed  over  a  spirit-  or  gas-lamp ; 
the  aspirator  d  is  then  filled  with  water,  and  e  connected  with  the 
flask  a  by  the  perforated  cork  g,  and  with  d  by  means  of  a  caont- 
chonc  tube/".  If  the  stop^joek  e  be  now  opened  so  as  to  cause  the 
water  to  drop  from  d,  the  air  will  pass  through  the  tube  b,  and 
after  being  dehydrated  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  will  pass  over  the 
heated  substance  in  c.  After  the  operation  has  been  continued 
for  some  time,  it  is  interrnpted  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  the 
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tube  0  and  ite  contente,  and  then  resumed  again,  and  coDtinaed 
until  tbe  woiglit  of  c  (and  ite  contents)  remaine  stationary.  The 
current  of  cold  air  exerciaing  its  constant  cooling  action  upon  the 
sabstanee,  the  latter  never  really  reaches  100°,  It  is,  tberefore, 
sometimes  advisable  to  substitute  for  tbe  water  in  the  bath  a  eatu* 
rated  solution  of  common  salt. 

With  this  substitution,  the  apparatoa  represented  in  fig.  21 
will  bo  found  to  eSect  ita  purpose  the  most  expeditiously.  It  is 
not  adapted,  however,  for  drying  such  substances  as  have  a  ten- 
dency to  fuse  or  agglutinate  at  100°. 


e.  Substances  which  persistently  retain  moisture  at  100°,  or 
become  completely  dry  only  af^r  a  very  long  time  ;  but  which  are 
decomposed  hy  a  red  heat. 

Tlie  desiccation  of  such  substances  is  effected  in  the  air-bath  or 
oil-bath,  the  temperature  being  raised  to  110-120°,  and  still  higher, 
and,  according  to  circumstaQces, 
with  or  without  application  of  a 
current  of  air,  carbon  dioxide, 
or  hydrogen. 

Figs.  22  and  23  represent  two 
air-baths  of  simple  construction ; 
the  former  (fig.  22)  adapted  for 
the  desiccation  of  a  single  sub- 
stance, the  latter  suited  for  the 
simultaneous  drying  of  several 
substances. 

In  fig.  22,  A\6A  box  of  strong 
sheet  copper,  about  11  cm.  high, 
and  9  cm.  in  diameter.  The  box 
is  closed  with  the  loose-fitting 
cover  5,  which  is  provided  with  a 
narrow  rim,  and  has  two  aper- 
tures, C  and  E;  C  is  intended 
to  receive  the  thermometer  D, 
which  is  fitted  into  it  by  a  per- 
forated cork,  .ff  affords  an  exit  to  the  aqueous  vapors,  and  is,  ac- 
cording to  ciroumstanees,  either  left  open,  or  loosely  closed.     In 
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the  interior  of  the  box,  about  balf-waj  ap,  are  fixed  three  pins, 
supporting  a  triangle  of  moderately  stout  wire,  upon  which  the 
cnicible  with  the  substance  is  placed  uncovered.  The  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  approaches  the  crucible  as  dtwelj  as  possible,  but. 
without  touching  the  triangle.  The  heating  is  effected  by  means 
of  a  gas-  or  spirit-lamp.  When  the  apparatus  has  cooled  sufficient- 
ly to  allow  its  being  laid  hold  of  without  inconvenience,  tlie  lid  ia 
removed,  the  crucible,  which  is  still  warm,  taken  out,  covered,  and 
allowed  to  cool  in  a  desiccator;  and  weighed  when  cold. 

In  fig.  23,  a  $  is  a  case  of  strong  sheet  copper,  with  riveted  or 
locked  joints,  of  a  width 
and  depth  of  15  to  20  cm., 
and  corresponding  height. 
The  aperture  c  is  intended 
to  receive  a  perforated 
cork,  into  which  is  fixed 
a  thermometer,  d,  which 
reaches  into  the  interior 
of  the  case ;  within  is  a 
shelf,  on  which  are  placed 
the  watch-gla8S(»  with  the 
substances  to  be  dried. 
The  case  is  heated  by  means 
of  agas-,  spirit-,  or  oil-lamp. 
When  the  temperature  has 
once  reached  the  intended 
point,  it  is  easy  to  maintain 
it  pretty  constant,  by  regu- 
lating the  flame.*  In  order  to  limit  as  much  as  possible  the  cooling 
from  without,  it  is  advisable  to  put  over  the  whole  apparatus  a 
pasteboard  hood  with  a  movable  front. 

[The  air-bath,  fig.  23,  by  a  slight  alteration,  may  serve  for  de- 
siccating in  a  stream  of  dry  air.  For  this  purpose,  cut  a  circular 
orifice,  35  mm.  wide,  in  each  end  of  the  copper  chamber,  and  rivet 
over  each  orifice  a  copper  tube  or  ring  of  corresponding  diameter, 
and  25  mm.  long.  Fit  a  glass  tube  of  20  mm.  diameter,  by  means 
of  perforated  corks,  into  these  openings,  bo  that  it  shall  traverse 
the  chamber  and  project  40-50  mm.  beyond  the  corks  at  each  end. 

*  With  a  gna-lamp,  Kemp's  i^ulator  Improved  by  Binueo,  may  advaiiU- 
geoiiBl;  be  used  to  obtain  conataat  temperatures. 
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The  copper  tubes  Bhonld  be  so  adjusted  that  the  glass  tube  shall 
stand  horizontally  in  the  chamber,  at  the  same  height  as  the  ther- 
mometer bulb  and  just  behind  it.  To  produce  the  current  of  dry 
air  one  of  the  projecting  ends  of  the  wide  tube  is  connected  by  a 
narrow  glass  tube  and  perforated  cork,  with  an  aspirator  as  in  fig. 
21,  the  other  with  a  large  calcium  chloride  tube ;  the  water  of  the 
aspirator  is  allowed  to  run  off  somewhat  rapidly  at  first,  more 
slowly  afterwards.  The  end  of  the  tube  that  delivers  the  air  into 
the  wide  tube  is  recurved,  so  that  the  substance  within  shall  not 
be  carried  away  in  the  current. 

The  substance  to  be  dried  is  weighed  out  in  a  tray  of  platinum 
or  porcelain,  fig.  24,  which  is  pushed  within  the  wide  glass  tube 

by  help  of  a  wire.     When  the  sub- 
stance   is    hygroscopic,   the   tray   is 
placed  horizontally    within    a    test- 
'  tube,    which    is    corked    while    the 

weight  is  being  ascertained.  The  substance  and  tray,  after  drying, 
may  be  cooled  in  the  same  test-tube ;  in  that  case  just  before  put- 
ting on  the  balance,  the  cork  should  be  removed  momentarily  to 
allow  the  tube  to  fill  with  air.] 

§30. 

The  copper  apparatus  represented  in  fig.  19,  when  made  with 
brazed  joints,  can  be  employed  also  as  a  paraffine-bath  ;  when  used 
for  that  purpose,  the  outer  case  is  tilled  to  two-thirds  with  par- 
affine.  To  note  the  temperature,  a  thermometer  is  inserted,  by 
means  of  a  perforated  cork,  in  the  aperture  a;  with  the  bulb 
reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom,  or,  at  all  events,  entirely  immersed 
in  the  paraffine. 

Many  organic  substances,  when  dried  at  a  somewhat  high  tem- 
perature, suffer  alteration  by  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen. 
In  the  desiccation  of  such  substances,  oxygen  must  accordingly  be 
excluded. 

[The  drying  of  such  bodies  is  conducted  as  just  described  in 
the  modified  air-bath,  but  in  a  stream  of  dried  and  purified  hydro- 
gen or  carbonic  acid  (see  §  29).  The  gas  is  evolved  from  a  self- 
regulating  generator  (see  fig.  50),  §  108. 
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§31. 

f.  StAstcmcea  which  suffer  no  alteratiofi  at  a  red  heat,  such  as 
barium  sulphate,  pearlash,  etc.,  are  very  readily  freed  from  mois- 
ture. They  need  simply  be  heated  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain 
crucible  over  a  gas  or  spirit-lamp  until  the  desired  end  is  attained. 
The  crucible,  having  first  been  allowed  to  cool  a  little,  is  put,  still 
hot,  under  a  desiccator,  and  finally  weighed  when  cold. 

III.  General  Pbooedure  in  Quantitative  Analyses. 

§32. 

It  is  important,  in  the  first  place,  to  observe  that  we  embrace 
in  the  following  general  analytical  method  only  the  separation  and 
determination  of  the  metals  and  their  combinations  with  the 
metalloids,  and  of  the  inorganic  acids  and  salts.  With  respect  to 
the  quantitative  analysis  of  other  compounds,  it  is  not  easy  to  lay 
down  a  universally  applicable  method,  except  that  their  constitu- 
ents usually  require  to  be  converted  first  into  acids  or  bases,  before 
their  separation  and  estimation  am  be  attempted  ;  this  is  the  case, 
for  instance,  with  phosphorus  sulphide,  sulphur  chloride,  iodine 
chloride,  nitrogen  sulphide,  &c. 

The  quantitative  analysis  of  a  substance  presupposes  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  same,  and  of  the  nature  of  its 
several  constituents.  These  data  will  enable  the  operator  at  once 
to  decide  whether  the  direct  estimation  of  each  individual  constitu- 
ent is  necessary ;  whether  he  need  operate  only  on  one  portion 
of  the  substance,  or  whether  it  would  be  advantageous  to  deter- 
mine each  constituent  in  different  portions.  Let  us  suppose,  for 
instance,  we  have  a  mixture  of  sodium  chloride  and  anhydrous 
sodium  sulphate,  and  wish  to  ascertain  the  proportion  in  which 
these  two  substances  are  mixed.  Here  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
determine  each  constituent  directly,  since  the  determination  either 
of  the  quantity  of  the  chlorine,  or  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  is  quite 
suflScient  to  answer  the  purpose ;  still  the  estimation  of  both  the 
chlorine  and  the  sulphur  trioxide  will  afford  us  an  infallible  con- 
trol for  the  correctness  of  our  analysis ;  since  the  united  weights 
of  these  two  substances,  added  to  the  sodium  and  soda  respectively 
equivalent  to  them,  must  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  substance 
tfl^eiL 
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These  estimations  may  be  made,  either  in  one  and  the  same 
portion  of  the  mixture,  by  first  precipitating  the  sulphuric  add 
with  barium  nitrate,  and  subsequently  the  hydrochloric  acid  from 
the  filtrate  with  solution  of  silver  nitrate ;  or  a  separate  portion  of 
the  mixture  may  be  appropriated  to  each  of  these  two  operations. 
Unless  there  is  some  objection  to  its  use  {e.g.j  deficiency  or  hetero- 
geneousness  of  substance),  the  latter  method  is  more  convenient 
and  generally  yields  more  accurate  results ;  since,  in  the  former 
method,  the  unavoidable  washing  of  the  first  precipitate  swells  the 
amount  of  liquid  so  considerably  that  the  analysis  is  thereby 
delayed,  and,  moreover,  loss  of  substance  less  eajsily  guarded 
against. 

Before  beginning  all  analyses,  at  least  those  of  a  more  complex 
nature,  the  student  should  write  out  an  exact  plan,  and  accurately 
note  on  paper,  during  the  entire  process,  everything  that  he  does. 
It  is  in  the  highest  degree  unwise  to  rely  on  the  memory  in  a  com- 
plicated analysis.  When  students,  who  imagine  they  can  do  so, 
come,  a  week  or  a  fortnight  after  they  have  begun  their  analysis, 
to  work  out  the  results,  they  find  generally  too  late  that  they  have 
forgotten  much,  which  now  appears  to  them  of  importance  to 
know.  The  intelligent  pursuit  of  chemical  analysis  consists  in  the 
projecting  and  accurate  testing  of  the  plan ;  acuteness  and  the 
power  of  passing  in  review  all  the  influencing  chemical  relations 
must  here  support  each  other.  He  who  works  without  a  thor- 
oughly thought-out  plan,  has  no  right  to  say  he  is  practising  chem- 
istry ;  for  a  mere  unthinking  stringing  together  of  a  series  of  filtra- 
tions,  evaporations,  ignitions,  and  weighings,  howsoever  well  these 
several  operations  may  be  performed,  is  not  chemistry. 

"We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  various  operations  consti- 
tuting the  process  of  quantitative  analysis. 

§33. 

1.  Weighing  the  Substance. 

The  amount  of  matter  required  for  the  quantitative  analysis  of  a 
substance  depends  upon  the  nature  of  its  constituents ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, impossible  to  lay  down  rules  for  guidance  on  this  point. 
Half  a  gramme  of  sodium  chloride,  and  even  less,  is  sufficient  to 
effect  the  estimation  of  the  chlorine.  For  the  quantitative  analy- 
sis of  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate,  1 
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gramme  will  suffice ;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  ashes  of  plants,  com- 
plex minerals,  &c.,  3  or  4  grammes,  and  even  more,  are  required. 
1  to  3  grm.  can  therefore  be  indicated  as  the  average  quantity 
suitable  in  most  cases.  For  the  estimation  of  constituents  present 
in  very  minute  proportions  only,  as,  for  instance,  sodium  and 
potassium  in  limestones,  phosphorus  or  sulphur  in  cast-iron,  &c., 
much  greater  quantities  are  often  required — 10,  20,  or  50  grammes. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  substance  taken  the  more  accurate 
will  be  the  analysis ;  the  smaller  the  quantity,  the  sooner,  as  a  rule, 
will  the  analysis  be  finished.  "We  would  advise  the  student  to 
endeavor  to  combine  accuracy  with  economy  of  time.  The  less 
substance  he  takes  to  operate  upon,  the  more  carefully  he  ought  to 
weigh;  the  larger  the  amount  of  substance,  the  less  harm  can 
result  from  slight  inaccuracies  in  weighing.  Somewhat  large 
quantities  of  substance  are  generally  weighed  to  1  milligramme ; 
minute  quantities,  to  ^  of  a  milligramme. 

Jione  portion  of  a  substance  is  to  be  weighed  oflF,  we  first 
weigh  two  watch-glasses  which  fit  on  each  other,  or  else  an  empty 
platinum  crucible  with  lid,  then  we  put  some  substance  in,  and 
weigh  again ;  the  diflFerence  between  the  two  weighings  gives  the 
weight  of  the  substance  taken. 

If  several  quantities  of  a  substance  are  to  be  operated  upon, 
the  best  way  is  to  weigh  oflF  the  several  portions  successively; 
which  may  be  accomplished  most  readily  by  weighing  in  a  glass 
tube,  or  other  appropriate  vessel,  the  whole  amount  of  substance, 
and  then  shaking  out  of  the  tube  the  quantities  required  one 
after  another  into  appropriate  vessels,  weighing  the  tube  after  each 
time. 

The  work  may  often  also  be  materially  lightened,  by  weighing 
off  a  larger  portion  of  the  substance,  dissolving  this  to  ^,  ^  or  1 
litre,  and  taking  out  for  the  several  estimations  aliquot  parts,  with 
the  60  or  100  c.c.  pipette.  The  first  and  most  essential  condition 
of  this  proceeding,  of  course,  is  that  the  pipettes  must  accurately 
correspond  with  the  measuring  flasks  (§§  18  and  20). 

§34. 

2.  Estimation  of  the  Wateb. 

K  the  substance  to  be  examined — after  having  been  freed  from 
moisture  by  a  suitable  drying  process  (§§  26-32) — contains  water. 
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it  is  nsnal  to  begin  by  determining  the  amount  of  this  water.  This 
operation  is  generally  simple ;  in  some  instances,  however,  it  has 
its  difficulties.  This  depends  upon  various  circumstances,  viz., 
whether  the  compounds  intended  for  analysis  yield  their  water 
readily  or  not ;  whether  they  can  bear  a  red  heat  without  sufiering 
decomposition ;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  they  give  off  other 
volatile  substances,  besides  water,  even  at  a  lower  temperature. 

The  correct  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  a  cofnpound 
depends  frequently  upon  the  accurate  estimation  of  the  water  con- 
tained in  it ;  in  many  cases — for  instance,  in  the  analysis  of  the 
salts  of  known  acids — the  estimation  of  the  water  contained  in  the 
analyzed  compound  suffices  to  enable  us  to  deduce  the  formula. 
The  estimation  of  the  water  contained  in  a  substance  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  most  important,  as  well  as  most  frequently  occurring 
operations  of  quantitative  analysis.  The  proportion  of  water  con- 
tained in  a  substance  may  be  determined  in  two  ways,  viz.,  a,  from 
the  diminution  of  weight  consequent  upon  the  expulsion  of  the 
water ;  &,  by  weighing  the  amount  of  water  expelled. 

§  35. 

a.  Estimation  of  the  Water  fbom  the  Loss  of  Weight. 

This  method,  on  account  of  its  simplicity,  is  most  frequently 
employed.  The  modus  operandi  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
substance  under  examination. 

a.  The  substance  bears  ignition  urithout  losing  other  Constituents 
besides  Water j  and  urithout  absorbing  Oxygen, 

The  substance  is  weighed  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crndble, 
and  placed  over  the  gas-  or  spirit-lamp  ;  the  heat  should  be  very 
gentle  at  first,  and  gradually  increased.  When  the  crucible  has 
been  maintained  some  time  at  a  red  heat,  it  is  allowed  to  cool  a 
little,  put  still  warm  under  the  desiccator,  and  finally  weighed  when 
cold.  The  ignition  is  then  repeated,  and  the  weight  again  ascer- 
tained. If  no  further  diminution  of  weight  has  taken  place,  the 
process  is  at  at  end,  the  desired  object  being  fully  attained.  But 
if  the  weight  is  less  than  after  the  first  heating,  the  operation  must 
be  repeated  until  the  weight  remains  constant. 

In  the  case  of  silicates,  the  heat  must  be  raised  to  a  very  high 
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degree,  since  many  of  them  {e.g.  talc,  steatite,  nephrite)  only  begin 
at  a  red  heat  to  give  oflf  water,  and  require  a  yellow  heat  for  the 
complete  expulsion  of  that  constituent.  (Tn.  Scheeeer,*)  Such 
bodies  are  therefore  ignited  over  a  blast-lamp. 

In  the  case  of  substances  that  have  a  tendency  to  puff  off,  or  to 
spirt,  a  small  flask  or  retort  may  sometimes  be  advantageously  sub- 
stituted for  the  crucil>le.  Care  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  last 
traces  of  aqueous  vapor  from  the  vessel,  by  suction  through  a  glass 
tube. 

Decrepitating  salts  (sodium  chloride,  for  instance)  are  put — 
finely  pulverized,  if  possible — in  a  small  covered  platinum  crucible, 
which  is  then  placed  in  a  large  one,  also  covered ;  the  whole  is 
weighed,  then  heated,  gently  at  first  for  some  time,  then  more 
strongly  ;  finally,  after  cooling,  weighed  again. 

/?.  The    stihstcmce  loses  an    ignition    other   Constiticents  besides 
Water  {Bar ode  Acid^  Sulphuric  Add,  Silicon  FliLoride^  cfec). 

Here  the  analyst  has  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the 
water  may  not  be  expelled  at  a  lower  degree  of  heat,  which  does 
not  involve  the  loss  of  other  constituents.  If  this  may  be  done, 
the  substance  is  heated  either  in  the  water-bath,  or  where  a  higher 
temperature  is  required,  in  the  air-bath  or  oil-bath,  the  tempera- 
ture Ijeing  regulated  by  the  thermometer.  The  expulsion  of  the 
water  may  be  promoted  by  the  co-operation  of  a  current  of  air 
(compare  §§  29  and  30) ;  or  by  the  addition  of  pure  dry  sand  to 
the  substance,  to  keep  it  porous.t  The  process  must  be  continued 
under  these  circumstances  also,  until  the  weight  remains  constant. 

In  cases  where,  for  some  reason  or  other,  such  gentle  heating 
is  insuflScient,  the  analyst  has  to  consider  whether  the  desired  end 
may  not  be  attained  at  a  red  heat,  by  adding  some  substance  that 
will  retain  the  volatile  constituent  whose  loss  is  apprehended. 
Thus,  for  instance,  the  crystallized  sulphate  of  alumina  loses  at  a 
red  heat,  besides  water,  also  sulphuric  acid ;  now,  the  loss  of  the 
latter  constituent  may  be  guarded  against  by  adding  to  the  sul- 
phate an  excess  (about  six  times  the  quantity)  of  finely  pulverized, 
recently  ignited,  pure  lead  oxide.  But  the  addition  of  this  sub- 
stance will  not  prevent  the  escape  of  silicon  fluoride  from  silicates 
when  exposed  to  a  red  heat  (List:|:). 

*  Jahreflber.  von  Liebigu.  Eopp,  1851,  610. 

t  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  58,  288.        %  Ibid.  81, 189. 
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Thus  again,  the  amount  of  water  in  commercial  iodine  may  be 
determined  by  triturating  the  iodine  together  with  eight  times  the 
quantity  of  mercury,  and  drying  the  mixture  at  100°  (Bollby*). 

y.  The  svhstance  contains  several  differently  combined  quantities 
of  Water  which  require  different  Degrees  of  Temperature 
for  Expulsion. 

Substances  of  this  nature  are  heated  first  in  the  water-bath, 
until  their  weight  remains  constant ;  they  are  then  exposed  in  the 
oil-  or  air-bath  to  150°,  200°,  or  250°,  &c.,  and  finally,  when  prac- 
ticable, ignited  over  a  gas-  or  spirit-lamp.  [In  such  experiments, 
it  is  best  to  proceed  as  described,  §  29,  p.  53,  viz.,  to  heat  in  a  cur- 
rent of  dried  air,  hydrogen,  or  carbon  dioxide.] 

In  this  manner  differently  combined  quantities  of  water  may 
be  distinguished,  and  their  respective  amounts  correctly  estimated. 
Thus,  for  instance,  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper  contains  28*87 
per  cent,  of  water,  which  escapes  at  a  temperature  below  140°,  and 
7-22  per  cent.,  which  escapes  only  at  a  temperature  between  220° 
and  260°. 

S,  When  the  s^ibstam^'C  has  a  tendency  to  absorb  oxygen  (from 
the  presence  of  ferrous  compounds,  for  instance)  the  water  is  bet- 
ter determined  in  the  direct  way,  than  by  the  loss.    (§  36.) 

§36. 
b.  Estimation  of  Wateb  by  Dikect  Weighing. 

This  method  is  resorted  to  by  way  of  control,  or  in  the  case  of 
substances  which,  upon  ignition,  lose,  besides  water,  other  con- 
stituents, which  cannot  be  retained  even  by  the  addition  of  some 
other  substance  {e,g.^  carbon  dioxide,  oxygen),  or  in  the  case  of 
substances  containing  bodies  inclined  to  oxidation  {e,g,j  ferrous 
compounds).  The  principle  of  the  method  is  to  expel  the  water 
by  the  application  of  a  red  heat,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  condensa- 
tion of  the  aqueous  vapor,  and  the  collection  of  the  condensed 
water  in  an  appropriate  apparatus,  partly  physically,  partly  by  the 
agency  of  some  hygroscopic  substance.  The  increase  in  the  weight 
of  this  apparatus  represents  the  quantity  of  the  water  expelled. 

The  operation  may  be  conducted  in  various  ways ;  the  follow- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  appropriate : — 

•Dingler's  Polyt  Joum.,  126,  89. 
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B,  fig.  26  represents  a  gaaometer  filled  with  air ;  ft  a  flask  half- 
filled  with  concentrated  snlphnric  acid ;  c  and  a  o  are  calcium  chlo- 
ride tubes ;  (2  is  a  bulb-tube. 


Fig.  26. 

The  eubstance  intended  for  examination  ie  weighed  in  ^,ho  per 
fectly  dry  tube  d*  which  is  then  connected  witli  c  and  tlie 
weighed  calcium  chloride  tube  ao,  bj  means  of  eound  and  well- 
dried  perforated  corks. 

The  operation  Ib  commenced  by  opening  the  stop-cock  of  the 
gafiometer  a  little,  to  allow  the  air,  whicli  loses  all  its  moisture  in  ft 
and  c,  to  pass  slowly  through  d\  the  tube  d  is  then  heated  to  be- 
yond the  boiling-point  of  water,  by  holding  a  lamp  towards  f, 
taking  care  not  to  bum  the  cork ;  and  finally,  the  bulb  which  con- 
tains the  snbstance  is  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat,  the  temperature 
at^  being  maintained  all  the  while  at  the  point  indicated.  When 
the  expulsion  of  the  water  has  been  accomplished,  a  slow  current 
of  air  is  still  kept  up  till  the  bulb-tabe  is  cold ;  the  apparatus  is 
then  disconnected,  and  the  calcium  chloride  tube  ao,  weighed. 
The  increase  in  the  weight  of  this  tube  represents  the  quantity  of 
water  originally  present  in  the  substance  examined. 

*  [It  U  lunal];  better  to  weigh  oO  the  aubstsnce  Into  a  trkj  or  bo&t  of  poice- 
Un  or  platUmm,  and  placa  this  within  a  atraJght  tube  at  hard  glaH  and  Ignlt* 
ti7  m«uu  of  a  tube  furnace.] 
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The  empty  bulb  a,  in  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  water 
collects,  has  not  only  for  ite  object  to  prevent  the  liquefaction  of 
the  caleiam  chloride,  bnt  enables  tlie  analyst  alao  to  test  the  con- 
densed water  as  to  its  reaction  and  pnrity. 

The  apparatus  may,  of  course,  be  modified  in  variona  ways ; 
thus,  the  chloride  of  ealeitim  tubes  may  be  U-ehaped ;  a  U-tube, 
filled  with  piecea  of  pumice-stone  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
may  be  substituted  for  the  fiask  with  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  gaso- 
meter may  be  replaced  by  an  aspirator  (fig.  21)  joined  to  o. 

The  expulsion  of  the  aqueous  vapor  from  the  tube  containing 
the  substance  under  examination,  into  the  calcium  chloride  tube, 
may  be  effected  also  by  other  means  than  a  current  of  air  sup- 
plied by  a  gasometer  or  aspirator ;  viz.,  the  substance  nnder  ex- 
amination may  be  heated  to  redness  in  a  perfectly  dry  tube,  to- 
gether with  lead  carbonate,  since  the  carbon  dioxide  escaping 
from  tlie  latter  at  a  red  heat,  serves  here  the  same  purpose  as  a 
stream  of  air.  This  method  is  principally  applied  in  cases  where 
it  is  desirable  to  retain  an  acid  which  otherwise  would  volatilize 
together  with  the  water ;  thus,  it  is  applied,  for  instance,  for 
the  direct  estimation  of  the  water  contained  in  acid  potassiam 
sulphate. 


Fig  26 

Fig.  26.  represents  the  disposition  of  the  apparatus. 

(I  £  is  a  common  combustion  furnace ;  cf  a  tube  filled  as  fol- 
lows : — from  c  to  t?  with  lead  carbonate,*  from  dio  e  the  substance 
intimately  mixed  with  lead  carbonate,  and  from  e  to_/'pure  lead  car- 
bonate. The  calcium  chloride  tube  g,  being  accurately  weighed, 
is  connected  with  the  tube  cf,  by  means  of  a  well-dried  perfo- 
rated cork,y^. 

Tlie  operation  is  commenced  by  surrounding  the  tube  with  red- 

*  The  lead  carbonate  must  have  been  prerioualy  ignited  to  incipient  decom- 
posilion,  and  cooled  in  a  clnsed  tube. 
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hot  charcoal,  advancing  trom/^  toward  c;  the  fore  part  of  the 
tnbe  which  protrudes  from  the  furnace  should  be  maintained  at  a 
degree  of  heat  which  barely  permits  the  operator  to  lay  hold  of  it 
with  his  fingers.  All  further  particulars  of  this  operation  will  be 
found  in  the  chapter  on  organic  elementary  analysis.  The  mix- 
ing is  performed  best  in  the  tube  with  a  wire.  The  tube  of^  may 
be  short  and  moderately  narrow. 

The  volatilization  of  an  acid  cannot  in  all  cases  be  prevented 
by  lead  oxide;  thus,  for  instance,  we  could  not  determine  the 
water  in  crystallized  boracic  acid  by  the  above  process.  This  could 
readily  be  done,  however,  by  igniting  the  acid  mixed  with  excess 
of  dry  sodium  carbonate  in  a  glass  tube  drawn  out  behind  in  the 
form  of  a  beak,  receiving  the  water  in  a  calcium  chloride  tube, 
*  and  transferring  the  final  residue  of  aqueous  vapor  into  the  Ca  CI, 
tube  by  suction,  after  the  point  of  the  beak  has  been  broken  off. 
(See  Organic  Analysis.) 

The  foregoing  methods  for  the  direct  estimation  of  water  do 
not,  however,  yet  embrace  all  cases  in  which  those  described 
in  §  35  are  inapplicable ;  since  they  can  be  employed  only  if  the 
substances  escaping  along  with  the  water  are  such  as  will  not 
wholly  or  partly  condense  in  the  calcium  chloride  tube  (or  in  a 
tube  containing  fused  potassa,  or  one  filled  with  pumice-stone  satu- 
rated with  sulphuric  acid,  which  might  be  used  instead).  Thus 
they  are  perfectly  well  adapted  for  determining  the  water  in  the 
basic  zinc  carbonate,  but  they  cannot  be  applied  to  determine  the 
water  in  sodium  ammonium  sulphate.  With  substances  like  the 
latter,  we  must  either  have  recourse  to  the  processes  of  organic 
elementary  analysis,  or  we  must  rest  satisfied  with  the  indirect 
estimation  of  the  water. 

§87. 
8.  Solution  op  Substances. 

Before  pursuing  the  analytical  process  further,  it  is  in  most 
cases  necessary  to  obtain  a  solution  of  the  substance.  This  opera- 
tion is  simple  where  the  body  may  be  dissolved  by  direct  treat- 
ment with  water,  or  acids,  or  alkalies,  &c. ;  but  it  is  more  compli- 
cated in  cases  where  the  body  requires  fluxing  as  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  solution. 

When  we  have  mixed  substances  to  operate  upon,  the  compo- 
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r  ont  parts  of  which  behave  differently  with  solvents,  it  is  not  by 
any  means  necessary  to  dissolve  the  whole  substance  at  first ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  separation  may,  in  such  cases,  be  often  effected, 
in  the  most  simple  and  expeditious  manner,  by  the  solvents  them- 
selves. Thus,  for  instance,  a  mixture  of  potassium  nitrate,  calcium 
carbonate,  and  barium  sulphate  may  be  readily  and  accurately 
analyzed  by  dissolving  out,  in  the  first  place,  the  potassium  nitrate 
with  water,  and  subsequently  the  calcium  carbonate  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  leaving  the  insoluble  barium  sulphate. 

§  38. 
a.  DmECT  Solution. 

The  direct  solution  of  substances  is  effected,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, in  beakers,  flasks,  or  dishes,  and  may,  if  necessary,  be 
promoted  by  the  application  of  heat ;  for  which  purpose  the  water- 
bath  will  be  found  most  convenient.  In  cases  where  an  open  fire, 
or  the  sand-bath,  or  an  iron-plate  is  resorted  to,  the  analyst  must 
take  care  to  guard  against  actual  ebullition  of  the  fluid,  since  this 
would  render  a  loss  of  substance  from  spirting  almost  unavoidable, 
especially  in  cases  where  the  process  is  conducted  in  a  dish.  Fluids 
containing  a  sediment,  either  insoluble,  or,  at  least,  not  yet  dissolved, 
will,  when  heated  over  the  lamp,  often  bump  and  spirt  even  at 
temperatures  far  short  of  the  boiling-point. 

In  cases  where  the  solution  of  a  substance  is  attended  with 
evolution  of  gas,  the  process  is  conducted  in  a  flask,  placed  in  a 
sloping  position,  so  that  the  spirting  drops  may  be  thrown  against 
the  walls  of  the  vessel,  and  thus  secured  from  being  carried  off 
with  the  stream  of  the  evolved  gas  ;  or  it  may  be  conducted  in  a 
beaker,  covered  with  a  large-sized  watch-glass,  which,  after  the 
solution  is  effected,  and  the  gas  expelled  by  heating  on  the  water- 
bath,  must  be  thoroughly  rinsed  with  the  washing-bottle. 

In  cases  where  the  solution  has  to  be  effected  by  means  of  con- 
centrated volatile  acids  (liydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  aqua  regia), 
the  operation  should  never  be  conducted  in  a  dish,  but  always  in  a 
flask  covered  with  a  watch-glass,  or  placed  in  a  slanting  position, 
and  the  application  of  too  high  a  temperature  must  be  avoided. 
The  operation  should  always  be  conducted  also  under  a  hood,  with 
proper  draught,  to  carry  off  the  esciiping  acid  vapors.  In  my  own 
laboratory,  I  use  for  the  latter  purpose  the  following  simple  contriv- 
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ance :  a  leaden  pipe,  permanently  fixed  in  a  convenient  position, 
leads  from  the  working  table  through  the  wall  or  the  window- 
frame  into  the  open  air.  The  end  in  the  laboratory  is  connected 
with  one  of  the  moutlis  of  a  two-necked  bottle  which  contains  a 
little  water.  The  other  mouth  of  the  bottle  is  closed  with  a  per- 
forated cork,  bearing  a  firmly-fixed  glass  tube  bent  at  a  right  angle ; 
the  portion  of  the  tube  which  enters  the  bottle  must  not  dip  into 
tlie  water.  The  solution-flask  being  now  closed  with  a  perforated 
cork,  or  an  india-rubber  cap,  bearing  a  glass  tube,  connected  by 
means  of  india-rubl)er  with  the  bent  tube  in  the  double-necked 
bottle,  the  vapors  evolved  are  carried  out  of  the  laboratory  without 
the  least  inconvenience  to  the  operator ;  moreover,  no  receding  of 
fluid  upon  cooling  need  be  apprehended.  Instead  of  conveying 
the  vapors  away  through  a  tube  leading  into  the  open  air,  a  conical 
glass-tube  filled  with  pieces  of  broken  glass,  moistened  with  water 
or  solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  may  be  fixed  on  the  second  mouth 
of  the  double-necked  bottle.  I,  however,  prefer  the  other  method. 
In  some  cases,  it  is  advisable  also  to  conduct  the  escaping  vapors 
into  a  little  water,  and,  when  solution  has  been  effected,  make  the 
water  recede  by  withdrawing  the  lamp,  since  this  will,  at  the  same 
time,  serve  to  dilute  the  solution  ;  care  must  be  taken,  however,  to 
guard  against  a  premature  receding  of  the  water  in  consequence  of 
an  accidental  cooling  of  the  solution  flask. 

It  is  often  necessary,  in  conducting  a  process  of  solution,  to 
guard  against  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen ;  in  such  cases, 
a  slow  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  is  transmitted  through  the  solu- 
tion-flask ;  in  somie  cases  it  is  suflScient  to  expel  tlie  air,  by  simply 
first  putting  a  little  hydrogen  sodium  carbonate  into  the  flask,  con- 
taining an  excess  of  acid,  before  introducing  the  substance. 

§39. 
J.  Solution,  preceded  by  Fluxing. 

Substances  insoluble  in  water,  acids,  or  aqueous  alkalies,  usually 
require  decomposition  by  fluxing,  to  prepare  them  for  analysis. 
Substances  of  this  kind  are  often  met  with  in  the  mineral  kingdom  ; 
most  silicates,  the  sulphates  of  the  alkali-earth  metals,  chrome  iron- 
stone, &c.y  belong  to  this  class. 

The  object  and  general  features  of  the  process  of  fluxing  have 
already  been  treated  of  in  the  qualitative  part  of  the  present  work. 
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The  special  methods  of  conducting  this  important  operation  will 
be  described  hereafter  under  "  The  analysis  of  silicates,"  and  in 
the  proper  places ;  as  a  satisfactory  description  of  the  process,  with 
its  various  modifications,  cannot  well  be  given  without  entering 
more  minutely  into  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  several 
special  cases. 

Decomposition  by  fluxing  often  requires  a  higher  temperature 
than  is  attainable  with  a  spirit-lamp  with  double  draught,  or  with 
a  common  gas-lamp.  In  such  cases,  the  glass-blower's  lamp,  fed 
with  gas,  is  used  with  advantage. 

§40. 

4.    CONVBBSION   OF  THE   DISSOLVED    SuBSTANCE    INTO  A  WEIGHABLE 

FOKM. 

The  conversion  of  a  substance  in  a  state  of  solution  into  a  form 
adapted  for  weighing  may  be  effected  either  by  evaporation  or  by 
precipitation.  The  former  of  these  operations  is  applicable  only 
in  cases  where  the  substance,  the  weight  of  which  we  are  desirous 
to  ascertain,  either  exists  already  in  the  solution  in  the  form  suit- 
able for  the  determination  of  its  weight,  or  may  bo  converted  into 
such  form  by  evaporation  in  conjunction  with  some  reagent.  The 
solution  must,  moreover,  contain  the  substance  unmixed,  or,  at 
least,  mixed  only  with  such  bodies  as  are  expelled  by  evaporation 
or  at  a  red-heat.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  amount  of  sodium 
sulphate  present  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  that  substance  may  be 
ascertained  by  simple  evaporation ;  whilst  the  potassium  carbonate 
contained  in  a  solution  would  better  be  converted  into  potassium 
chloride,  by  evaporating  with'  solution  of  ammonium  chloride. 

Precipitation  may  always  be  resorted  to,  whenever  the  substance 
in  solution  admits  of  being  converted  into  a  combination  which  is 
insoluble  in  the  menstruum  present,  provided  that  the  precipitate 
is  fit  for  determination,  which  can  never  be  the  case  unless  it  can 
be  washed  and  is  of  constant  composition. 

§41. 

a.  Evaporation. 

In  processes  of  evaporation  for  pharmaceutical  or  technico- 
chemical  purposes  the  principal  object  to  be  considered  is  saving 
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of  time  and  fael;  but  iii  evaporating  processes  in  quantitative 
analytical  researches  this  is  merely  a  subordinate  point,  and  the 
analyst  has  to  direct  his  principal  care  and  attention  to  the  means 
of  guarding  against  loss  or  contamination  of  the  substance  operated 
upon. 

The  simplest  case  of  evaporation  is  when  we  have  to  concentrate 
a  ciear  fluids  tmthoiU  carrying  the  process  to  dryness.  To  effect 
this  object,  the  fluid  is  poured  into  a  basin,  which  should  not  be 
filled  to  more  than  two-tliirds.  Heat  is  then  applied  by  placing 
the  basin  either  on  a  water-bath,  sand-bath,  common  stove,  or 
heated  iron  plate,  or  over  the  flame  of  a  ga&-  or  spirit-lamp,  care 
being  taken  always  to  guard  against  actual  ebullition,  as  this  in- 
variably and  unavoidably  leads  to  loss  from  small  drops  of  fluid 
spirting  out.  Evaporation  over  a  gas-  or  spirit-lamp,  when  con- 
ducted with  proper  care,  is  an  expeditious  and  cleanly  process. 
Bunsen's  ga&-lamp  may  be  used  most  advantageously  in  opera- 
tions of  this  kind ;  a  little  wire-gauze  cap,  loosely  fitted  upon 
the  tube  of  the  lamp,  is  a  material  improvement.  By  means  of 
this  simple  arrangement  it  is  easy  to  produce  even  the  smallest 
flame,  withoyt  the  least  apprehension  of  ignition  of  the  gas  within 
the  tube. 

If  the  evaporation  is  to  be  effected  on  the  water-bath,  and  the 
operator  happens  to  possess  a  Beindobf,  or  other  similarly-con- 
structed steam  apparatus,  the  evaporating- 
dish  may  be  placed  simply  into  an  opening 
corresponding  in  size.  Otherwise  recourse 
must  be  had  to  the  water-bath,  illustrated  by 

It  is  made  of  strong  sheet  copper,  and 
when  used  is  half  filled  with  water,  which  is  kept  boiling  over  a 
gas-,  spirit-,  or  oil-lamp.  The  breadth  from  a  to  6  should  be  from 
12  to  18  cm.  Yarious  flat  rings  of  the  same  outside  diameter  as 
the  top  of  the  bath,  and  adapted  to  receive  dishes  and  crucibles  of 
different  sizes,  are  essential  adjuncts  to  the  bath.  These  rings 
when  required  are  simply  laid  on  the  bath. 

It  will  occasionally  happen  that  the  water  in  the  bath  com- 
pletely evaporates ;  in  such  cases,  residues  are  heated  to  a  higher 
degree  than  is  desirable,  concentrated  solutions  spirt,  &c.  To 
avoid  these  inconveniences,  water-baths  have  been  devised  with 
an  arrangement  for  maintaining  a  constant  level  of  water. 
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If  the  operator  can  conduct  his  processes  of  evaporation  in  a 
room  set  apart  for  the  pnrpose,  where  he  may  easily  guard  against 
any  occurrence  tending  to  suspend  dust  in  the  air,  he  will  find  it 
no  very  difficult  task  to  keep  the  evaporating  fluid  clean ;  in  this 
case  it  is  best  to  leave  the  dishes  uncovered.  But  in  a  large 
laboratory,  frequented  by  many  people,  or  in  a  room  exposed  to 
draughts  of  air,  or  in  which  coal  fires  are  burning,  the  greatest 
caution  is  required  to  protect  the  evaporating  fluid  from  contami- 
nation by  dust  or  ashes. 

For  tliis  purpose  the  evaporating  dish  is  either  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  filtering-paper  turned  down  over  the  edges,  or  a  glass  rod 

twisted  into  a  triangular  shape  (fig.  28)  is  laid 

upon  it,  and  a  sheet  of  filtering-paper  spread 

over  it,  which  is  kept  in  position  by  a  glass  rod 

_  laid  across,  the  latter  again  being  kept  from 

rolling  down  by  the  slightly  turned  up  ends, 
a  and  by  of  the  triangle. 

The  best  way,  however,  is  the  following :— Take  two  small 
thin  wooden  hoops  (fig.  29),  one  of  which  fits  loosely  in  the  other ; 
spread  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper  over  the  smaller 
one,  and  push  the  other  over  it.  This  forms  a 
cover  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose ;  and 
whilst  in  no  way  interfering  with  the  operation,  ^""^J^^^ 
it  completely  protects  the  evaporating  fiuid 
from  dust,  and  may  be  readily  taken  off ;  the  paper  cannot  dip 
into  the  fluid ;  the  cover  lasts  a  long  time,  and  may,  moreover,  at 
any  time  be  easily  renewed. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  common  filtering- 
paper  contains  always  certain  substances  soluble  in  acids,  such  as 
lime,  ferric  oxide,  &c,  which,  were  covers  of  the  kind  just 
described  used  over  evaporating  dishes  containing  a  fluid  evolving 
acid  vapors,  would  infallibly  dissolve  in  these  vapors,  and  the  solu- 
tion dripping  down  into  the  evaporating  fluid,  would  speedily  con- 
taminate it.  Care  must  be  taken,  therefore,  in  such  cases,  to  use 
only  such  filtering-paper  as  has  been  freed  by  washing  from  sub- 
stances soluble  in  acids. 

Evaporation  for  the  purpose  of  concentration  may  be  effected 
also  in  flasks ;  these  are  only  half  filled,  and  placed  in  a  slanting 
position.  The  process  may  be  conducted  on  the  sand-bath,  or  over 
a  gas-  or  spirit-lamp,  or  even,  and  with  equal  propriety,  over  a  char* 
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coal  fire.  In  cases  where  the  operatioo  is  condacted  over  a  lamp 
or  a  charcoal  fire,  it  ie  the  safest  way  to  place  the  fiaska  on  wire 
ganse.  Gentle  ebnllition  of  the  flnid  can  do  no  harm  here,  since 
the  slanting  position  of  the  fiask  guards  effectively  against  risk  of 
loss  from  the  spirting  of  the  liquid.  Still  better  than  in  flasks,  the 
object  may  be  attained  by  evaporating  in  tabulated  retorts  with 
open  tabnlure  and  neck  directed  obliqnely  upwards.  The  latter 
acts  as  a  chimney,  and  the  constant  change  of  air  thus  effected  is 
extremely  favorable  to  evaporation. 

The  evaporation  of  Jluids  containing  a  prgeipitaie  is  best  con- 
dacted on  the  water-bath ;  since  on  the  sand-bath,  or  over  the  lamp, 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  guard  against  loss  from  btuuping.    This 


Fig.  BO. 

bnmping  is  occasioned  by  slight  explosions  of  steam,  arising  from 
the  sediment  impeding  the  uniform  diffusion  of  the  heat.  Still 
there  remains  another,  though  less  safe  wjiy,  viz.,  to  conduct  the 
evaporation  in  a  crucible  placed  in  a  slanting  position,  as  illus- 
trated in  fig.  30.  In  this  process,  the  fiame  is  made  to  play  upon 
the  crucible  above  the  level  of  the  finid. 

Wher«  a  fiuid  has  to  be  evaporaUd  to  dryness,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  the  operation  should  always,  if  possible,  be  terminated  on 
the  water-bath.  In  cases  where  the  nature  of  the  dissolved  sub- 
stance precludes  the  application  of  the  water-bath,  the  object  in 
view  may  often  be  most  readily  attained  by  heating  the  contents 
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of  the  dish  from  the  top,  which  is  effected  by  placing  the  dish  in  a 
proper  position  in  a  drying  closet,  whose  upper  plate  is  heated  by 
a  flame  (that  of  the  water-  or  sand-bath)  passing  over  it.  If  the 
substance  is  in  a  covered  platinum  dish  or  crucible,  place  the  gas- 
lamp  in  such  a  position  that  the  flame  may  act  on  the  cover  from 
above. 

In  cases  where  the  heat  has  to  be  applied  from  the  bottom,  a 
method  must  be  chosen  which  admits  of  an  equal  diffusion  and 
ready  regulation  of  the  heat. 

An  air-bath  is  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  i.^.,  a  dish  of  iron 
plate,  in  which  the  porcelain  or  platinum  dish  is  to  be  placed  on  a 
wire  triangle,  so  that  the  two  vessels  may  be  at  all  points  i  to  J 
inch  distant  from  each  other.  The  copper  apparatus,  fig.  27,  may 
also  serve  as  an  air-bath,  although  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that 
this  mode  of  application  will  in  the  end  seriously  injure  it.  If  the 
operation  has  to  be  conducted  over  a  lamp,  the  dish  should  be 
placed  high  above  the  flame ;  best  on  wire  gauze,  since  this  will 
greatly  contribute  to  an  equal  diffusion  of  the  heat.  The  use  of 
the  sand-bath  is  objectionable  here,  because  with  that  apparatus  we 
cannot  reduce  the  heat  so  speedily  as  may  be  desirable.  An  iron 
plate  heated  by  gas  may  perhaps  be  used  with  advantage.  But  no 
matter  which  method  be  employed,  this  rule  applies  equally  to  all  of 
them ;  that  the  operator  must  watch  the  process,  from  the  moment 
that  the  residue  begins  to  thicken,  in  order  to  prevent  spirting,  by 
reducing  the  heat,  and  breaking  the  pellicles  which  form  on  the 
surface,  with  a  glass  rod,  or  a  platinum  wire  or  spatula. 

Saline  solutions  tluit  have  a  tendency^  upon  thmr  evaporation^  to 
creep  up  the  sides  of  the  vessel,,  and  may  thus  finally  pass  over  the 
brim  of  the  latter,  thereby  involving  the  risk  of  a  loss  of  substance, 
should  be  heated  from  the  top,  in  the  way  just  indicated ;  since  by 
that  means  the  sides  of  the  vessel  will  get  heated  sufiiciently  to 
cause  the  instantaneous  evaporation  of  the  ascending  liquid,  pre- 
venting thus  its  overflowing  the  brim.  The  inconvenience  just 
alluded  to  may,  however,  be  obviated  also,  in  most  cases,  by  cover- 
ing the  brim,  and  the  uppennost  part  of  the  inner  side  of  the  ves- 
sel, with  a  very  thin  coat  of  tallow,  thus  diminishing  the  adhesion 
between  tlie  fluid  and  the  vessel. 

In  the  case  of  liquids  evolving  gas^vhhles  upon  evaporating^ 
particular  caution  is  required  to  guard  against  loss  from  spirting. 
The  safest  way  is  to  heat  such  liquids  in  an  obliquely-placed 
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flask,  or  in  a  beaker  covered  with  a  large  watch-glass ;  the  latter  is 
removed  as  soon  as  the  evolution  of  gas-bubbles  has  ceased,  and  the 
fluid  that  may  have  spirted  up  against  it  is  carefully  rinsed  into 
the  glass,  by  means  of  a  washing-bottle.  If  the  evaporation  has  to 
be  conducted  in  a  dish,  a  rather  capacious  one  should  be  selected, 
and  a  very  moderate  degree  of  heat  applied  at  first,  and  until  the 
evolution  of  gas  has  nearly  ceased. 

If  a  fluid  has  to  be  evaporated  with  exclicsion  of  air^  the  best 
way  is  to  place  the  dish  under  the  bell  of  an  air-pump,  over  a  ves- 
sel with  sulphuric  acid,  and  to  exhaust;  or  a  tubulated  retort  may 
be  used  through  whose  tubulure  hydrogen  or  carbon  dioxide  is 
passed  by  the  acid  of  a  tube  not  quite  reaching  to  the  surface  of 
the  fluid. 

The  material  of  the  evaporating  vessels  may  exercise  a  much 
greater  influence  on  the  results  of  an  analysis  than  is  generally 
believed.  Many  rather  startling  phenomena  that  are  observed  in 
analytical  processes  may  arise  simply  from  a  contamination  of  the 
evaporated  liquid  by  the  material  of  the  vessel ;  great  errors  may 
also  spring  from  the  same  source. 

The  importance  of  this  point  has  induced  me  to  subject  it  to 
a  searching  investigation  (see  Appendix,  Analytical  Experiments, 
1 — 4r),  of  which  I  will  here  briefly  intimate  the  results. 

Distilled  water  kept  boiling  for  some  length  of  time  in  glass 
(flasks  of  Bohemian  glass)  dissolves  very  appreciable  traces  of  that 
material.  This  is  owing  to  the  formation  of  soluble  silicates ;  the 
particles  dissolved  consist  chiefly  of  potassa,  or  soda  and  lime,  in 
combination  with  silicic  acid.  A  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
glass  is  dissolved  by  water  containing  caustic  or  carbonated  alkali ; 
boiling  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  also  strongly  attacks  glass 
vessels.  Boiling  dilute  acids,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of 
hydrofluoric  and  hydrofluosilicilic  acids,  exercise  a  less  powerful 
solvent  action  on  glass  than  pnre  water.  Porcelain  (Berlin  dishes) 
is  much  less  affected  by  water  than  glass ;  alkaline  liquids  also 
exercise  a  less  powerful  solvent  action  on  porcelain  than  on  glass ; 
the  quantity  dissolved  is,  however,  still  notable.  Solution  of 
ammonium  chloride  acts  on  porcelain  as  strongly  as  on  glass; 
dilute  acids,  though  exercising  no  very  powerful  solvent  action  on 
porcelain,  yet  attack  that  material  more  strongly  than  glass.  It 
results  from  these  data,  that  in  analyses  pretending  to  a  high 
degree  of  accuracy,  platinum  or  platmum-iridium  or  silver  dishes 
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fthonld  always  be  preferred.  The  former  may  be  nsed  in  all  cases 
where  no  free  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  is  present  in  the  fluid, 
or  can  be  formed  during  evaporation.  Fluids  containing  caustic 
alkalies  may  safely  be  evaporated  in  platinum,  but  not  to  the  point 
of  fusion  of  the  residue.  Silver  vessels  should  never  be  nsed  to 
evaporate  acid  fluids  nor  liquids  containing  alkaline  sulphides; 
but  they  are  admirably  suited  for  solutions  of  alkali  hydroxides 
and  carbonates,  as  well  as  of  most  normal  salts. 


§42. 

We  come  now  to  weighing  the  resid/ues  remaining  upon  the 
evaporation  of  fluids.  We  allude  here  simply  to  such  as  are 
soluble  in  water;  those  which  are  separated  by  filtration  will  be 
treated  of  afterwards.  Residues  are  generally  weighed  in  the 
same  vessel  in  which  the  evaporation  has  been  completed,  for 
which  purpose  platinum  dishes,  from  4  to  8  cm,  in  diameter,  pro- 
vided with  light  covers,  or  large  platinum  cruci- 
bles, are  best  adapted,  since  they  are  lighter  than 
porcelain  vessels  of  the  same  capacity. 

However,  in  most  cases,  the  amount  of  liqnid 

to  be  evaporated  is  too  large  for  so  small  a  vessel, 

and  its  evaporation  in  portions  would  occupy  too 

much  time.     The  best  way,  in  cases  of  this  kind, 

is  to  concentrate  the  liquid  first  in  a  larger  vessel, 

^*     '        and  to  terminate  the  operation  afterwards  in  the 

smaller  weighing  vessel.     In  transferring  the  fluid  from  the  larger 

to  the  smaller  vessel,  the  lip  of  the  former  is  slightly  greased,  and 

the  liquid  made  to  run  down  a  glass  rod.     (See  fig.  31.) 

Finally  the  large  vessel  is  carefully  rinsed  with  a  washing- 
bottle,  until  a  drop  of  the  last  rinsing  leaves  no  longer  a  residue 
upon  evaporation  on  a  platinum  knife.  Wlien  the  fluid  has  thus 
been  transferred  to  the  weighing-vessel,  the  evaporation  is  com' 
pleted  on  the  water-bath  and  the  residuary  substance  finally  ignited, 
provided,  of  course,  it  will  admit  of  this  process.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  dish  is  covered  with  a  lid  of  thin  platinum  (or  a  thin  glass 
plate),  and  then  placed  high  over  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  and  heated 
very  gently  nntil  all  the  water  which  may  still  adhere  to  the  sub- 
stance is  expelled ;  the  dish  is  now  exposed  to  a  stronger,  and  finally 
to  a  red  heat.   (Where  a  glass  plate  is  used,  this  must,  of  course,  be 
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removed  before  igniting.)  In  this  case  it  is  also  well  to  make  the 
flame  play  obliquely  on  the  cover  from  above,  so  as  to  run  as 
little  risk  as  possible  of  loss  by  spirting.  After  cooling  in  a  desic- 
cator, the  covered  dish  is  weighed  with  its  contents.  When  oper- 
ating upon  substances  which  decrepitate,  such  as  sodium  chloride, 
for  instance,  it  is  advisable  to  expose  them — after  their  removal 
from  the  water-bath,  and  previously  to  the  application  of  a  naked 
flame — to  a  temperature  somewhat  above  100°,  either  in  the  air- 
bath,  or  on  a  sand-bath,  or  on  a  common  stove. 

If  the  residue  does  not  admit  of  ignition,  as  is  the  case,  for 
instance,  with  organic  substances,  ammonium  salts,  &c.,  it  is  dried 
at  a  temperature  suited  to  its  nature.  In  many  cases,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water-bath  is  sufficiently  high  for  this  purpose,  for  the 
drying  of  ammonium  chloride,  for  instance ;  in  others,  the  air  or 
oil-bath  must  be  resorted  to.  (See  §§  29  and  30.)  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances, the  desiccation  must  be  continued  until  the  substance 
ceases  to  suffer  the  slightest  diminution  in  weight,  after  renewed 
exposure  to  heat  for  half  an  hour.  The  dish  should  invariably  be 
covered  during  the  process  of  weighing. 

If,  as  will  frequently  happen,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  fluid  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  a  potassium  or  sodium  salt,  the  weight 
of  which  we  want  to  ascertain,  in  presence  of  a  comparatively  large 
amount  of  an  ammonium  salt,  which  has  been  mixed  with  it  in  the 
course  of  the  analytical  process,  I  prefer  the  following  method : 
The  saline  mass  is  thoroughly  dried,  in  a  large  dish,  on  the  water- 
bath,  or,  towards  the  end  of  the  process,  at  a  temperature  some- 
what exceeding  100°.  The  dry  mass  is  then,  with  the  aid  of  a 
platinum  spatula,  transferred  to  a  small  glass  dish,  which  is  put 
aside  for  a  time  in  a  desiccator.  The  last  traces  of  the  salt  left 
adhering  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  large  dish  are  rinsed  off 
with  a  little  water  into  the  small  dish,  or  the  large  crucible,  in 
which  it  is  intended  to  weigh  the  salt ;  the  water  is  then  evaporated, 
anfd  the  dry  contents  of  the  glass  dish  are  added  to  the  residue : 
the  ammonium  salts  are  now  expelled  by  ignition,  and  the  residu- 
ary  fixed  salts  finally  weighed.  Should  some  traces  of  the  saline 
mass  adhere  to  the  smaller  glass  dish,  they  ought  to  be  removed 
and  transferred  to  the  weighing  vessel,  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
pounded  ammonium  chloride,  or  some  other  ammonium  salt,  as  the 
moistening  again  with  water  would  involve  an  almost  certain  loss 
of  substance. 
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§43 
J.  Precipitation. 

Precipitation  is  resorted  to  in  quantitative  analysis  far  more 
frequently  than  evaporation,  since  it  serves  not  merely  to  convert 
substances  into  forms  adapted  for  weighing,  but  also,  and  more 
especially,  to  separate  them  from  one  another.  The  principal  in- 
tention in  precipitation,  for  the  purpose  of  quantitative  estimations, 
is  to  convert  the  substance  in  solution  into  a  form  in  which  it  is 
insoluble  in  the  menstruum  present.  The  result  will,  therefore, 
cceteris  paribus^  be  the  more  accurate,  the  more  the  precipitated 
body  deserves  the  epithet  insoluble,  and  in  cases  where  precipi- 
tates are  of  the  same  degree  of  solubility,  that  one  will  suffer  the 
least  loss  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  smallest  amount  of 
solvent. 

Hence  it  follows,  first,  that  in  all  cases  where  other  circum- 
stances do  not  interfere,  it  is  preferable  to  precipitate  substances 
in  their  most  insoluble  form ;  thus,  for  instance,  barium  had  better 
be  precipitated  as  sulphate  than  as  carbonate  ;  secondly,  that  when 
we  have  to  deal  with  precipitates  that  are  not  quite  insoluble  in 
the  menstruum  present,  we  must  endeavor  to  remove  that  men- 
struum, as  far  as  practicable,  by  evaporation ;  thus  a  dilute  solution 
of  strontium  should  be  concentrated,  before  proceeding  to  precipi- 
tate the  strontium  with  sulphuric  acid ;  and,  thirdly,  that  when  we 
have  to  deal  witli  precipitates  slightly  soluble  in  the  liquid  present, 
but  insoluble  in  another  menstruum,  into  which  the  former  may 
be  converted  by  the  addition  of  some  substance  or  other,  we  ouglit 
to  endeavor  to  bring  about  this  modification  of  the  menstruum. 
Thus,  for  instance,  alcohol  may  be  added  to  water,  to  induce  com- 
plete precipitation  of  ammonium  platinic  chloride,  lead  chloride, 
calcium  sulphate,  &c.;  thus  again,  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate 
may  be  rendered  insoluble  in  an  aqueous  menstruum  by  adding 
ammonia  to  the  latter,  &c. 

Precipitation  is  generally  effected  in  beakers.  In  cases,  how- 
ever, where  we  have  to  precipitate  from  fiuids  in  a  state  of  ebulli- 
tion, or  where  the  precipitate  requires  to  be  kept  boiling  for  some 
time  with  the  fluid,  flasks  or  dishes  are  substituted  for  beakers, 
with  due  regard  always  to  the  material  of  which  they  are  made 
(see  Evaporation,  §  41,  at  the  end). 
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The  separation  of  precipitates  from  the  fluid  in  which  they  are 
suspended,  is  effected  either  by  decanUUion  or  JUtrcUion^  or  by 
both  these  processes  jointly.  But,  before  proceeding  to  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  precipitate  by  any  of  these  methods,  the  operator 
must  know  whether  the  precipitant  has  been  added  in  sutticient 
quantity,  and  whether  tlie  precipitate  is  completely  formed.  To 
determine  the  latter  point,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  the  various  precipitates  must  be  attained,  which  we  shall  en- 
deavor to  supply  in  the  third  section.  To  decide  the  former  ques- 
tion, it  is  usually  suiScient  to  add  to  the  fluid  (after  the  precipitate 
has  settled)  cautiously  a  fresh  portion  of  the  precipitant,  and 
to  note  if  a  further  turbidity  ensues.  This  test,  however,  is  not 
infallible,  when  the  precipitate  has  not  the  property  of  forming 
immediately ;  as,  for  instance,  is  the  case  with  ammonium  phos- 
pho-molybdate.  Wlien  this  is  apprehended,  pour  out  (or  transfer 
with  a  pipette)  a  small  quantity  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  into 
another  vessel,  add  some  of  the  precipitant,  warm  if  necessary ; 
and  after  some  time  look  and  see  whether  a  fresh  precipitate  has 
formed.  As  a  general  rule,  the  precipitated  liquid  should  be 
allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  several  hours,  before  proceeding  to  the 
separation  of  the  precipitate.  This  rule  applies  more  particularly 
to  crystalline,  pulverulent,  and  gelatinous  precipitates,  whilst  curdy 
and  flocculent  precipitates,  more  particularly  when  the  precipitation 
was  effected  at  a  boiling  temperature,  may  often  be  filtered  off  im- 
mediately. However,  we  must  observe  here,  that  all  general  rules, 
in  this  respect,  are  of  limited  application. 

§44. 
a.  Sepabation  of  Precipftates  by  Decantation. 

When  a  precipitate  subsides  so  completely  and  speedily  in  a 
fluid  that  the  latter  may  be  decanted  off  perfectly  clear,  or  drawn 
off  with  a  syphon,  or  removed  by  means  of  a  pipette,  and  that 
the  washing  of  the  precipitate  does  not  require  a  very  long  time, 
decantation  is  often  resorted  to  for  its  separation  and  washing ; 
this  is  the  case,  for  instance,  with  chloride  of  silver,  metallic  mer- 
cury, &C. 

Decantation  will  always  be  found  a  very  expeditious  and  accu- 
rate method  of  separation,  if  the  process  be  conducted  with  due 
care ;  it  is  necessary,  however,  in  most  cases,  to  promote  the  speedy 
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and  complete  eubeidence  of  the  precipitate ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down 
as  a  general  rule,  that  heating  the  precipitate  with  the  fluid  will 
produce  the  desired  effect.  Kevertheless,  there  are  instances  in 
which  the  simple  application  of  heat  will  not  suffice ;  in  some  cases, 
as  with  silver  chloride,  for  instance,  agitation  must  be  resorted  to ; 
in  other  cases,  some  reagent  or  other  is  to  be  added — ^hydrochloric 
acid,  for  instance,  in  the  precipitation  of  mercury,  &c.  We  shall 
have  occasion,  subsequently,  in  the  fourth  section,  to  discuss  this 
point  more  fully,  when  we  shall  also  mention  the  vessels  best 
adapted  for  the  application  of  this  process  to  the  various  precipitates. 

After  having  washed  the  precipitate  repeatedly  with  fresh 
quantities  of  the  proper  fluid,  until  there  is  no  trace  of  a  dissolved 
substance  to  be  detected  in  the  last  rinsings,  it  is  placed  in  a 
crucible  or  dish,  if  not  already  in  a  vessel  of  that  description ;  the 
fluid  still  adhering  to  it  is  poured  off  as  far  as  praxjticable,  and  the 
precipitate  is  then,  according  to  its  nature,  either  simply  dried,  or 
heated  to  redness. 

A  far  larger  amount  of  water  being  required  for  washing  pre- 
cipitates by  decantation  than  on  filters,  the  former  process  can  be 
expected  to  yield  accurate  results  only  where  the  precipitates  are 
absolutely  insoluble.  For  the  same  reason,  decantation  is  not  ordi- 
narily resorted  to  in  cases  where  we  have  to  determine  other  con- 
stituents in  the  decanted  fluid. 

The  decanted  fluid  must  be  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  contains 
no  particles  of  the  precipitate ;  if,  after  the  lapse  of  this  time,  no 
precipitate  is  visible,  the  fluid  may  be  thrown  away ;  but  if  a  pre- 
cipitate has  subsided,  this  had  better  be  estimated  by  itself,  and  the 
weight  added  to  the  main  amount ;  the  precipitate  may,  in  such 
cases,  be  separated  from  the  supernatant  fluid  by  decantation,  or 
by  filtration. 

§45. 

/?.  Separation  or  PREcipriATEs  by  Filtration. 

This  operation  is  resorted  to  whenever  decantation  is  imprac- 
ticable, and,  consequently,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  ;  provided 
always  the  precipitate  is  of  a  nature  to  admit  of  its  being  com- 
pletely freed,  by  mere  washing  on  the  filter,  from  all  foreign 
substances.  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  more  particularly,  there- 
fore, with  gelatinous    precipitates,  aluminium  hydroxide  for  in- 
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Btance,  a  combination  of  decantation  and  filtration  is  resorted  to 
(§  *8). 

da.  FiLTEBiNG  Apparatus. 

Filtration,  as  a  process  of  quantitative  analysis,  is  almost 
exdnsivelj  effected  by  means  of  paper. 

Plain  circular  filters  are  most  generally  employed ;  plaited  fil- 
ters are  only  occasionally  used.  Much  depends  upon  the  quality 
of  the  paper.  Good  filtering  paper  must  possess  Uie  three  follow- 
ing properties: — 1.  It  must  completely  retain  the  finest  precipi- 
tates; 2.  It  must  filter  rapidly;  and  3.  It  must  be  as  free  as 
possible  from  any  admixture  of  inorganic  bodies,  but  more  espe- 
cially from  such  as  are  soluble  in  acid  or  alkaline  fiuids. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulfy,  however,  to  procure  paper 
fully  answering  these  conditions.  The  Swedish  JUtermg  paper, 
with  the  water-mark  J.  H.  Munktell,  is  considered  the  best,  and, 
consequently,  fetches  the  highest  price ;  but  even  this  answers  only 
the  first  two  conditions,  being  by  no  means  sufSciently  pure  for 
very  accurate  analyses,  since  it  leaves  upon  incineration  about  0*3 
per  cent,  of  ash,^  and  yields  to  acids  perceptible  traces  of  lime,  mag- 
nesia, and  ferric  oxide.  For  exact  experiments  it  is,  consequently, 
necessary  first  to  extract  the  paper  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
then  to  wash  the  acid  completely  out  with  water,  and  finally  to 
dry  the  paper.  In  the  case  of  very  fine  filtering  paper,  the  best 
way  to  perform  this  operation  is  to  place  the  ready^ut  filters, 
several  together,  in  a  funnel,  exactly  the  same  way  as  if  intended 
for  immediate  filtration ;  they  are  then  moistened  with  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  ordinary  pure  hydrochloric  acid  with  two  parts  of 
water,  which  is  allowed  to  act  on  them  for  about  ten  minutes ; 
after  this  all  traces  of  the  acid  are  carefully  removed  by  washing 
the  filters  in  the  funnel  repeatedly  with  warm  water.  The  funnel 
being  then  covered  with  a  piece  of  paper,  turned  over  the  edges, 
is  put  in  a  warm  place  until  the  filters  are  dry.  Compare  the 
instruction  given  in  the  "Qual.  Anal.,"  Am.  Ed.,  p.  8,  on  the 
preparation  of  washed  filters.  Filter  paper  containing  lead,  and 
which  is  consequently  blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  should 
be  rejected. 

*PUuitamour  fouDd  tho  ash  of  Swedish  filtering  paper  to  consist  of  68*28 
fiUcic  add,  12*88  lime,  6'21  magnesia,  2'94  alumina,  and  18*92  ferric  oxide,  in  IOC 
parts. 


i^g.  sa. 
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Eeady-cot  filters  of  yftrioDS  sizes  shontd  always  be  kept  on  hand. 
Filters  are  either  cut  by  circular  patterns  of  pasteboard  or  tin,  or, 
still  better,  by  Mohb'b  filter- 
patterns,  fig.  32.  This  little 
apparatos  is  made  of  tin-plate,* 
and  consists  of  two  parts.  B  is 
a  quadrant  fitting  in  A,  whose 
stnught  edges  are  turned  up, 
and  which  is  slightly  smaller 
than  B.  Xbe  sheets  of  filteiv 
paper  are  first  cut  up  into  squares,  which  are  folded  in  goarters, 
and  placed  in  A,  then  B  is  placed  on  the  top,  and  the  free  edge  of 
the  paper  is  cut  off  with  scissors.  Filters  cnt  in  this  way  are  per- 
fectly circular,  and  of  equal  size. 

Several  pairs  of  these  patterns  of  various  sizes  (3,  4,  5,  6,  6*5, 
and  8  cm.  radius)  should  be  procured.  In  taking  a  filter  for  a 
{pven  operation,  yon  should  always  choose  one  which,  after  the 
fluid  has  run  through,  will  not  be  more  than  half  filled  with  the 
precipitate. 

As  to  the  funnels,  they  should  be  inclined  at  the  angle  of  60"*, 
and  not  bulge  at  the  sides.  Glass  is  the  most  suitable  material  for 
them. 


The  filter  should  never  protrude  beyond  the  funnel.    It  should 
come  up  to  one  or  two  lines  from  the  edge  of  the  latter. 
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The  filter  is  firmly  pressed  into  the  funnel,  to  make  the  paper 
fit  closely  to  the  side  of  the  latter;  it  is  then  moistened  with 
water;  any  extra  water  is  not  poured  out,  but  allowed  to  drop 
through. 

The  stands  shown  in  figs.  33  and  34  complete  the  apparatus  for 
filtering. 

The  stands  are  made  of  hard  wood.  The  arm  holding  the 
funnel  or  funnels  must  slide  easily  up  and  down,  and  be  fixable  by 
the  screw.  The  holes  for  the  funnels  must  be  cut  conically,  to 
keep  the  funnels  steadily  in  their  place. 

These  stands  are  very  convenient,  and  may  be  readily  moved 
about  without  interfering  with  the  operation. 

§46. 

Vb.   KULES   TO   BE   OBSERVED   IN   THE    PbOCESS   OF   FiLTR/LTION. 

In  the  case  of  curdy,  flocculent,  gelatinous,  or  crystalline  pre- 
cipitates there  is  no  danger  of  the  fluid  passing  turbid  through  the 
filter.  But  with  fine  pulverulent  precipitates  it  is  generally  neces- 
sary^ and  always  admacMe^  to  let  the  precipitate  subside,  and  then 
filter  the  supernatant  liquid,  before  proceeding  to  place  the  precipi- 
tate upon  the  filter.  We  generally  proceed  in  this  way  also  with 
other  kinds  of  precipitates,  especially  with  those  that  require  to 
stand  long  before  they  completely  separate.  Precipitates  which 
have  been  thrown  down  hot,  are  most  properly  filtered  oflf  before 
cooling  (provided  always  there  be  no  objections  to  this  course), 
since  hot  fluids  run  through  the  filter  more  speedily  than  cold  ones. 
Some  precipitates  have  a  tendency  to  be  carried  through  the  filter 
along  with  the  fluid  ;  this  may  be  prevented  in  some  instances  by 
modifying  the  latter.  Thus  barium  sulphate,  when  filtered  from 
an  aqueous  solution,  passes  rather  easily  through  the  filter — the 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  ammonium  chloride  prevents  this 
in  a  great  measure. 

If  the  operator  finds,  during  a,filtration,  that  the  filter  would 
bo  much  more  than  half  filled  by  the  precipitate,  he  would  better 
use  an  additional  filter,  and  thus  distribute  the  precipitate  over  the 
two ;  for,  if  the  first  were  too  full,  the  precipitate  could  not  be 
properly  washed. 

The  fluid  ought  never  to  be  poured  directly  upon  the  filter, 
but  always  down  a  glass  rod,  and  the  lip  or  rim  of  the  vessel  from 
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which  the  fluid  is  poured  should  always  be  slightly  greased  with 
tallow.*  The  stream  ought  invariably  to  be  directed  towards  the 
sides  of  the  filter,  never  to  the  centre,  since  this  might  occasion 
loss  by  splashing.  In  cases  where  the  fluid  has  to  be  filtered  off, 
with  the  least  possible  disturbance  of  the  precipitate,  the  glass  rod 
must  not  be  placed,  during  the  intervals,  in  the  vessel  containing 
the  precipitate ;  but  it  may  conveniently  be  put  into  a  clean  glass, 
which  is  finally  rinsed  with  the  wash-water. 

The  filtrate  is  received  either  in  fiasks,  beakers,  or  dishes, 
according  to  the  various  purposes  for  which  it  may  be  intended. 
Strict  care  should  be  taken  that  the  drops  of  fiuid  filtering  through 
glide  down  the  side  of  the  receiving  vessel ;  they  should  never  be 
allowed  to  fall  into  the  centre  of  the  filtrate,  since  this  again 
might  occasion  loss  by  splashing.  The  best  method  is  that  shown 
in  fig.  34,  viz.,  to  rest  the  point  of  the  funnel  against  the  upper 
part  of  the  inside  of  the  receiving  vessel. 

If  the  process  of  filtration  is  conducted  in  a  place  perfectly 
free  from  dust,  there  is  no  necessity  to  cover  the  funnel,  nor  the 
vessel  receiving  the  filtrate  ;  however,  as  this  is  but  rarely  the  case, 
it  is  generally  indispensable  to  cover  both.  This  is  best  effected 
with  round  plates  of  sheet-glass.  The  plate  used  for  covering  the 
receiving  vessel  should  have  a  small  U-shaped  piece  cut  out  of  its 
edge,  lai'ge  enough  for  the  funnel-tube  to  go  through.  The  eflEect 
desired  may  be  produced  by  cautiously  chipping  out  the  glass  bit 
by  bit  with  the  aid  of  a  key.  Plates  perforated  in  the  centre  are 
worthless  as  regards  the  object  in  view. 

After  the  fluid  and  precipitate  have  been  transferred  to  the 
filter,  and  the  vessel  which  originally  contained  them  has  been 
rinsed  repeatedly  with  water,  it  happens  generally  that  small  par- 
ticles of  the  precipitate  remain  adhering  to  the  vessel,  which  can- 
not be  removed  with  the  glass  rod.  From  beakers  or  dishes  these 
particles  may  be  readily  removed  by  means  of  a  feather  prepared 
for  the  purpose  by  tearing  off  nearly  the  whole  of  the  plumules, 
leaving  only  a  small  piece  at  the  end  which  should  be  cut  per- 
fectly straight.  From  fiasks,  minute  portions  of  heavy  precipitates 
which  are  not  adherent,  are  readily  removed  by  blowing  a  jet  of 
water  into  the  flask,  held  inverted  over  the  funnel ;  this  is  effected 

♦  The  tallow  may  be  kept  under  the  edge  of  the  work-table  at  a  convenient 
point,  where  it  will  adhere  by  a  little  pressure.  The  best  way  of  applying  the 
tallow  to  the  lip  of  a  vessel  is  with  the  greased  finger. 
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by  means  of  the  washing-bottle  shown  in  fig.  36.  If  the  minute 
adhering  particles  of  a  precipitate  cannot  be  removed  by  mechani- 
cal means,  solution  in  an  appropriate  menstruum  must  be  resorted 
to,  followed  by  re-precipitation.  Bodies  for  which  we  possess  no 
solvent,  such  as  bariimi  sulphate,  for  instance,  must  not  be  precipi- 
tated in  flasks. 

§47. 

cc.  Washing  of  PRECiprrAXEs. 

After  having  transferred  the  precipitate  completely  to  the  fil- 
ter, we  have  next  to  perform  the  operation  of  washing ;  this  is 
eflEected  by  means  of  one  of  the  well-known  washing-bottles,  of 
which  I  prefer  the  one  represented  in  fig.  35  in  every  respect. 
The  doubly  perforated  stoppers  are  of  vulcanized  rubber. 


Tig.  25. 


Fig.  86. 


Pig.  87. 


Care  must  always  be  taken  to  properly  regulate  the  jet,  as  too 
impetuous  a  stream  of  water  might  occasion  loss  of  substance. 

In  cases  where  a  precipitate  has  to  be  washed  with  great  cau- 
tion, the  apparatus  illustrated  in  fig.  37  will  be  found  to  answer 
very  well. 

The  construction  of  this  apparatus  requires  no  explanation. 
When  the  flask  is  inverted,  it  supplies  a  fine  continuous  jet  of  water. 

Precipitates  requiring  washing  with  water,  are  washed  most 
expeditiously  with  hot  water,  provided  always  there  be  no  special 
reason  against  its  use.  The  washing-bottle  shown  in  fig.  35  is 
particularly  well  adapted  for  this  purpose.  The  cork  which  is 
fastened  to  the  neck  of  the  flask  with  wire  serves  to  facilitate 
holding  it 
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It  is  a  rule  in  washing  precipitates  not  to  add  fresh  wash-water 
to  the  filter  till  the  old  has  quite  run  through.  In  applying  the 
jet  of  water  you  have  to  take  care  on  the  one  hand  that  the  upper 
edge  of  the  filter  is  properly  washed,  and  on  the  other  hand  that 
no  canals  are  formed  in  the  precipitate,  through  which  the  fluid 
runs  oflE,  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  whole  of  the  precipi 
tate.  If  such  canals  have  formed  and  cannot  be  broken  up  by 
the  jet,  the  precipitate  must  be  stirred  cautiously  with  a  small 
platinum  knife  or  glass  rod. 

The  washing  may  be  considered  completed  when  all  soluble 
matter  that  is  to  be  removed  has  been  got  rid  of.  The  beginner 
who  devotes  proper  attention  to  the  completion  of  this  operation 
shuns  one  of  the  rocks  which  he  is  most  likely  to  encounter. 
Whether  the  precipitate  has  been  completely  washed  may  generally 
be  ascertained  by  slowly  evaporating  a  drop  of  the  last  washings 
upon  a  platinum  knife,  and  observing  if  a  residue  is  left.  But  in 
cases  where  the  precipitate  is  not  altogether  insoluble  in  water 
(strontium  sulphate,  for  instance),  recourse  must  be  had  to  more 
special  tests,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  in  the 
course  of  the  work.  The  student  should  never  discontinue  the 
washing  of  a  precipitate  because  he  simply  imagines  it  is  finished 
— ^he  must  be  certain. 

§48. 
y.  Sepajsation  of  PEEcirrrATEs  by  Decantation  and  Filtration 

COMBINED. 

In  the  case  of  precipitates  which,  from  their  gelatinous  nature, 
or  from  the  firm  adhesion  of  certain  coprecipitated  salts,  oppose 
insuperable,  or,  at  all  events,  considerable  obstacles  to  perfect  wash- 
ing on  the  filter,  the  following  method  is  resorted  to :  Let  the 
precipitate  subside  as  far  as  practicable,  pour  the  nearly  clear  super- 
natant liquid  on  the  filter,  stir  the  precipitate  up  with  the  washing 
fluid  (in  certain  cases,  where  such  a  course  is  indicated,  heat  to 
boiling),  let  it  subside  again,  and  repeat  this  operation  until  the 
precipitate  is  almost  thoroughly  washed.  Transfer  it  now  to  the 
filter,  and  complete  the  operation  with  the  washing-bottle  (see 
§  47).  This  method  is  highly  to  be  recommended;  there  are 
many  precipitates  that  can  be  thoroughly  washed  only  by  its 
application. 
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In  oases  where  it  is  not  intended  to  weigh  the  precipitate 
washed  by  decantation,  bat  to  dissolve  it  again,  the  operation  of 
washing  is  entirely  completed  by  decantation,  and  the  precipitate 
not  even  transferred  to  the  filter.  The  re-solution  of  the  bulk  of 
the  precipitate  being  effected  in  the  vessel  containing  it,  the  filter 
is  placed  over  the  latter,  and  the  solvent  passed  through  it. 
Although  the  termination  of  the  operation  of  washing  may  be 
usually  ascertained  by  testing  a  sample  of  the  washings  for  one  of 
the  substances  originally  present  in  the  solution  which  has  to  be 
removed  (for  hydrochloric  acid,  for  instance,  with  nitrate  of 
silver),  still  there  are  cases  in  which  this  mode  of  proceeding  is 
inapplicable.  In  such  cases,  and  indeed  in  processes  of  washing  by 
decantation  generally,  Bunsen's  method  will  be  found  convenient 
— viz.,  to  continue  the  process  of  washing  until  the  fluid  which 
had  remained  in  the  bedcer,  after  the  first  decantation,  has  under- 
gone a  ten  thousand- fold  dilution.  To  effect  this,  measure  with  a 
slip  of  paper  the  height  from  the  bottom  of  this  beaker  to  the 
surface  of  the  fluid  remaining  in  it,  together  with  the  precipitate, 
after  the  first  decantation ;  then  fill  the  beaker  with  water,  if 
possible,  boiling,  and  measui*e  the  entire  height  of  the  fiuid; 
divide  the  length  of  the  second  column  by  that  of  the  first.  Go 
through  the  same  process  each  time  you  add  fresh  water,  and 
always  multiply  the  quotient  found  with  the  number  obtained  in 
the  preceding  calculation,  until  you  reach  10000. 

§49. 

FuETHEB  Treatment  op  PiiEcnTrATES. 

Before  proceeding  to  weigh  a  precipitate,  it  still  remains  to 
convert  it  into  a  form  of  accurately  known  composition.  This  is 
done  either  by  igniting  or  by  drying.  The  latter  proceeding  is 
more  protracted  and  tedious  than  the  former,  and  is,  moreover,  apt 
to  give  less  accurate  results.  The  process  of  drying  is,  therefore, 
as  a  general  rule,  applied  only  to  precipitates  which  cannot  bear 
exposure  to  a  red  heat  without  undergoing  total  or  partial  volatili- 
zation ;  or  whose  residues  left  upon  ignition  have  no  constant  com- 
position ;  thus,  for  instance,  drying  is  resorted  to  in  the  case  of 
mercuric  sulphide,  arsenious  sulphide,  and  other  metallic  sulphides ; 
and  also  in  the  case  of  silver  cyanide,  potassium  platinio  chloride, 
eta 
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But  whenever  the  nature  of  the  precipitate  {e.g.^  barium  sul- 
phate, lead  sulphate,  and  many  other  compounds)  leaves  the  opera- 
tor at  liberty  to  choose  between  drying  and  heating  to  redness,  the 
process  is  almost  invariably  preferred. 

§50. 
aa.  Drying  of  Precijpitates. 

When  a  precipitate  has  been  collected,  washed,  and  dried  on  a 
filter,  minute  particles  of  it  adhere  so  firmly  to  the  paper  that  it  is 
found  impossible  to  remove  them.  The  weighing  of  dried  precipi- 
tates involves,  therefore,  in  all  accurate  analyses,  the  drying  and 
weighing  of  the  filter  also.  To  obtain  accurate  results,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  dry  and  weigh  the  filter  before  using  it ;  the  temperature  at 
which  the  filter  is  dried  must  be  the  same  as  that  to  which  it  is 
intended  subsequently  to  expose  the  precipitate.  Another  condi- 
tion is  that  the  filtering-paper  must  not  contain  any  substance 
liable  to  be  dissolved  by  the  fluid  passing  through  it. 

The  drying  is  conducted  either  in  the  water-,  air-,  or  oil-bath, 
according  to  the  degree  of  heat  required.  The  weighing  is  per- 
formed in  a  closed  vessel,  mostly  between  two  clasped  watch-glasses 
(fig.  20),  or  in  a  platinum  crucible.  When  the  filter  appears  dry, 
it  is  placed  between  the  warm  watch-glasses,  or  in  a  warm  crucible, 
allowed  to  cool  under  a  bell-glass,  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  weighed. 
The  reopened  crucible  or  watch-glasses,  together  with  the  filter,  are 
then  again  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  required  degree  of  heat, 
and,  after  cooling,  weighed  once  more.  If  the  weight  does  not 
differ  from  that  found  at  first,  the  filter  may  be  considered  dry, 
and  we  have  simply  to  note  the  collective  weight  of  the  watch- 
glasses,  clasp,  and  filter,  or  of  the  crucible  and  filter. 

After  the  washing  of  the  precipitate  has  been  concluded  and 
the  water  allowed  to  run  off  as  far  as  possible,  the  filter  with  the 
precipitate  is  taken  off  the  funnel,  folded  up,  and  placed  upon 
blotting-paper,  which  is  then  kept  for  some  time  in  a  moderately 
warm  place  protected  from  dust;  it  is  finally  put  into  one  of 
the  watch-glasses,  or  into  the  uncovered  platinum  crucible,  with 
which  it  was  first  weighed,  and  exposed  to  the  appropriate  degree 
of  heat,  either  in  the  water-,  air-,  or  oil-bath.  When  it  is  judged 
that  the  precipitate  is  dry,  the  second  watch-glass,  or  the  lid  of  the 
crucible  is  put  on  (with  the  clasp  pushed  over  the  two  in  the  former 
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case),  and  the  whole,  after  cooling  in  the  desiccator,  is  weighed. 
The  filter  and  the  precipitate  are  then  again  exposed,  in  the  same 
way,  to  the  proper  drying  temperature,  allowed  to  cool,  and 
weighed  again,  the  aame  process  being  repeated  until  the  weight 
remainfi  constant  or  varies  only  to  the  extent  of  a  few  deei-millt- 
grammes.  By  snbtracting  from  the  weight 
found  the  tare  of  the  crucible  or  watch-glasses 
and  filter,  we  obtain  the  weight  of  the  dry 
precipitate.  [The  filter  must  not  be  dried  too 
long,  as  it  slowly  loses  weight,  and  even  be- 
comes brown  from  decomposition  when  heated 

to  100"  for  days  together.]  

It  happens  sometimes  that  the  precipitate   ^^^pi^^^ 
nearly  fills  the  filter,  or  retains  a  considerable 
amount  of  water;  or  sometimes  the  paper  is  so  thin  that  its  re- 
moval from  the  fonnel  cannot  well  be  effected  withont  tearing. 
0^ESf  In  all  such  cases,  the  best  way  is  to  lot  the 

XMT  filter  and  precipitate  get  nearly  dry  in  the 

f^B  funnel,  which  may  be  effected  readily  by 

^^H  covering  tlie  latter  with  a  piece  of  blotting 

^^^B  paper*  to  keep  oat  the  dnst,  and  placing 

^■^^^H^^       it,  supported  on  a  broken  beaker  (fig.  38), 
^^^^^^^^^^     or  some  other  veeeel  of  the  kind,  on  the 
^I^^I^HIHBl    steam-apparatus  or  sand-bath,  or  stove,  or 
'*■  **■  on  a  heated  iron  plate.     Fop  support  to  a 

funnel  while  drying  a  hollow  fnistam  of  a  cone  open  both  ends, 
made  of  sheet  zinc  (fig.  39),  is  convenient.  Two  sizes  may  be  used, 
10  cm.  and  12  cm.  high  respectively.  The  lower  diameter  shonld 
be  from  7  to  8,  the  upper  from  4  to  6  cm. 


bb.  Ignition  of  Precipitates. 

In  this  process  it  is  necessary  to  bum  the  filter  and  asbetraet 
the  weight  of  the  filter  a£h  from  the  total  weight  fonnd. 

If  care  be  taken  to  make  the  filters  always  of  the  same  paper, 

*  Tamed  down  over  the  rim.  Or  more  neatly  as  followi:— Wet  a  common 
cut  filter,  stretch  It  over  the  ground  top  of  the  funn«1.  and  then  gently  teu  off 
the  nperflnous  p^ier,  The  cover  thus  formed  continuea  to  adhere  after  dryiog 
wltb  (01114  force. 
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and  to  cut  every  size  by  a  pattern,  the  quantity  of  ash  which  each 
gize  yields  upon  incineration  may  be  readily  determined.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  determine  separately  the  quantity  of  ash 
left  by  ordinary  filters,  and  that  left  by  filters  which  have  been 
washed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water ;  on  an  average  the  latter 
leave  about  half  as  much  ash  as  the  former.  To  determine  the  fil- 
ter ash  take  ten  filters  (or  an  equal  weight  of  cuttings  from  the 
same  paper),  bum  them  in  an  obliquely-placed  platinum  crucible, 
and  ignite  until  every  trace  of  carbon  is  consumed ;  then  weigh 
the  ash,  and  divide  the  amount  found  by  ten;  the  quotient  ex- 
presses, with  sufficient  precision,  the  average  quantity  of  ash  which 
every  individual  filter  leaves  upon  incineration. 

In  the  ignition  of  precipitates,  the  following  four  points  have 
to  be  more  particularly  regarded: 

1.  Ko  loss  of  substance  must  be  incurred ; 

2.  The  ignited  precipitates  must  really  be  the  bodies  they  are 
represented  to  be  in  the  calculation  of  the  results ; 

3.  The  incineration  of  the  filters  must  be  complete ; 

4.  The  crucibles  must  not  be  attacked. 

The  following  two  methods  seem  to  me  the  simplest  and  most 
appropriate  of  all  that  have  as  yet  been  proposed.  The  selection 
of  either  depends  upon  certain  circumstances,  which  I  shall  imme- 
diately have  occasion  to  point  out.  But  no  matter  which  method 
is  resorted  to,  the  pi*ecipitate  must  always  be  thoroughly  dried, 
before  it  can  properly  be  exposed  to  a  red  heat.  The  application 
of  a  red  heat  to  moist  precipitates,  more  particularly  to  such  as  are 
very  light  and  loose  in  the  dry  state  (silicic  acid,  for  instance), 
involves  always  a  risk  of  loss  from  the  impetuously  escaping 
aqueous  vapors  carrying  away  with  them  minute  particles  of  the 
substance.  Some  other  substances,  as  aluminium  hydroxide  or 
ferric  hydroxide,  for  instance,  form  small  hard  lumps ;  if  such 
lumps  are  ignited  while  still  moist  within  they  are  liable  to  fly 
about  with  great  violence.  The  best  method  of  drying  precipitates 
as  a  preliminary  to  ignition  is  as  described  in  §  50,  the  last 
paragraph. 

Respecting  the  ignition,  the  degree  of  heat  to  be  applied  and 
the  duration  of  the  process  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  precipitate  and  upon  its  deportment  at  a  red  heat. 
As  a  general  rule,  a  moderate  red  heat,  applied  for  about  five 
minutes^  is  found  sufficient  to  effect  the  purpose ;  there  are,  how- 
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ever,  many  exceptions  to  this  rule  wliich  will  be  indicated  where* 
ever  they  occur. 

Whenever  the  choice  is  permitted  between  porcelain  and 
platinum  crucibles,  the  latter  are  always  preferred,  on  account  of 
their  comparative  lightness  and  infrangibility,  and  because  they 
are  more  readily  heated  to  redness.  The  crucible  selected  should 
always  be  of  sufficient  capacity,  as  the  use  of  crucibles  deficient  in 
size  involves  the  risk  of  loss  of  substance.  The  proper  size,  in 
most  cases,  is  4  cm.  in  height,  and  3:5  cm.  in  diameter.  That  the 
crucible  must  be  perfectly  clean,  both  inside  and  outside,  need 
hardly  be  mentioned.  The  analyst  should  acquire  the  habit  of 
cleaning  and  polishing  the  platinum  crucible  always  after  using  it. 
This  should  be  done  by  friction  with  moist  sea-sand  whose  grains 
are  all  round  and  do  not  scratch.  The  sand  is  rubbed  on  with  the 
finger,  and  the  desired  effect  is  produced  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
adoption  of  this  habit  is  attended  with  the  pleasure  of  always 
working  with  a  bright  crucible  and  the  profit  of  prolonging  its 
existence.  This  mode  of  cleaning  is  all  the  more  necessary,  when 
one  ignites  over  gas-lamps,  since  at  this  high  temperature  crucibles 
soon  acquire  a  gray  coating,  which  arises  from  a  superficial  loosen- 
ing of  the  platinum.  A  little  burnishing  with  sea-sand  readily 
removes  the  appearance  in  question,  without  causing  any  notable 
diminution  of  the  weight  of  the  crucible.  The  foregoing  remarks 
on  platinum  crucibles  refer  equally  to  those  of  iridium-platinum — 
which,  by  the  by,  are  now  much  used,  and  very  highly  to  be  recom- 
mended— only  the  restoration  of  the  polish  is  somewhat  more  diffi- 
cult with  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  greater  hardness  of  the  alloy. 
If  there  are  spots  on  the  platinum  or  iridium-platinum  crucibles, 
which  cannot  be  removed  by  the  sand  without  wearing  away  too 
much'  of  the  metal,  a  little  potassium  disulphate  is  fused  in  the 
crucible,  the  fluid  mass  shaken  about  inside,  allowed  to  cool,  and 
the  crucible  finally  boiled  with  water.  There  are  two  ways  of 
cleaning  crucibles  soiled  outside  ;  either  the  crucible  is  placed  in  a 
larger  one,  and  the  interspace  filled  with  potassium  disulphate, 
which  is  then  heated  to  fusion ;  or  the  crucible  is  placed  on  a 
platinum-wire  triangle,  heated  to  redness,  and  then  sprinkled  over 
with  powdered  potassium  disulphate.  Instead  of  the  sulphate  you 
may  use  borax.  Never  forget  at  last  to  polish  the  crucible  with 
seaHsand  again. 

When  the  crucible  is  clean,  it  is  placed  upon  a  clean  platinum- 
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wire  triangle  (fig.  40),  ignited,  allowed  to  cool  in  the  desiocator, 
and  weighed.  This  operation,  though  not  indispensable,  is  still 
always  advisable,  that  the  weighing  of  the  empty  and  filled  crucible 
may  be  performed  under  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  circum- 
stances.    The  empty  crucible  may  of  course  be  weighed  after  the 

ignition  of  the  precipitate ;  liowever,  it  is 
preferable  in  most  cases  to  weigh  it  before. 
The  ignition  is  effected  with  a  Berzelius 
spirit-lamp  or  a  gas-lamp,  or  else  in  a  muf9e. 
In  igniting  reducible  substances  over  lamps, 
the  analyst  must  always  be  on  his  guard 
against  the  contact  of  unconsumed  hydro- 
„     ^  carbons  even  in  covered  crucibles.    When 

gas-lamps  are  used  there  is  especial  need  of 
caution  in  this  respect.  [Reduction  will  be  avoided  if  the  flame  is 
made  no  larger  than  necessary,  if  the  crucible  is  supported  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  flame,  and  if,  when  the  crucible  is  in  a  slanting 
position,  it  is  heated  from  behind. 

We  pass  on  now  to  the  description  of  the  special  methods. 

§  52. 
FmsT  Method.    {Ignition  of  the  Precipitate  vrith  the  Filter.) 

This  method  is  resorted  to  in  cases  where  there  is  no  danger  of 
a  reduction  of  the  precipitate  by  the  action  of  the  carbon  of  the 
filter.    The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows : — 

The  perfectly  dry  filter,  with  the  precipitate,  is  removed  from 
the  funnel,  and  its  sides  are  gathered  together  at  the  top,  so  that 
the  precipitate  lies  enclosed  as  in  a  small  bag.  The  filter  is  now 
put  into  the  crucible,  which  is  then  covered  and  heated  over  a 
spirit-lamp  with  double  draught,  or  over  gas  very  gently,  to  effect 
the  slow  charring  of  the  filter;  the  cover  is  now  removed,  the 
crucible  placed  obliquely,  and  a  stronger  degree  of  heat  applied, 
until  complete  incineration  of  the  filter  is  effected ;  the  lid,  which 
had  in  the  meantime  best  be  kept  on  a  porcelain  plate,  or  in  a  por- 
celain crucible,  is  put  on  again,  and  a  red  heat  applied  for  some 
time  longer,  if  needed ;  the  crucible  is  now  allowed  to  cool  a  little, 
and  is  then,  while  still  hot,  though  no  longer  red  hot,*  taken  off 

*  Taking  hold  of  a  red  hot  crucible  with  brass  tongs  might  cause  the  formation 
of  black  rings  round  it. 
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with  a  pair  o£  tongs  of  brass  or  polished  iron  (fig.  41),  and  put  in 
the  desiccator,  where  it  is  left  to  cool ;  it  is  finally  weighed. 

The  combustion  of  the  carbon  of  the  filter  may  be  promoted, 
in  cases  where  it  proceeds  too  slowly,  by  pushing  the  non-consumed 
particles,  with  a  smooth  and  rather  stout  platinum  wire,  within  the 
focus  of  the  strongest  action  of  the  heat  and  air.  And  the  oper- 
ator may  also  increase  the  draught  of  air  by  leaning  the  lid  of  the 
crucible  against  the  latter  in  the  manner  illustrated  in  fig.  42. 

It  will  occasionally  happen  that  particles  of  the  carbon  of  the 
filter  obstinately  resist  incineration.  In  such  cases  the  operation 
may  be  promoted  by  putting  a  small  Imnp  of  fused,  dry  ammonium 


Kg.  41. 


Fig.  4d. 


nitrate  into  the  crucible,  placing  on  the  lid  and  applying  a  gentle 
heat  at  first,  which  is  gradually  increased.  However,  as  this  way 
of  proceeding  is  apt  to  involve  some  loss  of  substance,  its  applicar 
tion  should  not  be  made  a  general  rule. 

In  cases  where  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate  is  easily  detached 
from  the  filter,  the  preceding  method  is  occasionally  modified  in 
this,  that  the  precipitate  is  put  into  the  crucible,  and  the  filter, 
with  the  still  adhering  particles,  folded  loosely  together,  and  laid 
over  the  precipitate.  In  other  respects,  the  operation  is  conducted 
in  the  manner  above  described. 
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§  58. 

Second  Method.    (JgniUon  of  the  Precipitate  apart  from  the 

Filter.) 

This  method  is  resorted  to  in  cases  where  a  reduction  of  the 
precipitate  from  the  action  of  the  carbon  of  the  filter  is  appre- 
hended; and  also  where  the  ignited  precipitate  is  required  foi 
farther  examination,  which  the  presence  of  the  filter  ash  might 
embarrass.  It  may  be  employed  also,  instead  of  the  first  method, 
in  all  cases  where  the  precipitate  is  easily  detached  from  the  filter. 
The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows : — 

The  crucible  intended  to  receive  the  precipitate  is  placed  upon 
a  sheet  of  glazed  paper ;  the  perfectly  dry  filter  with  the  precipi- 
tate is  taken  out  of  the  fuimel,  and  gently  pressed  together  over 
the  paper,  to  detach  the  precipitate  from  the  filter ;  the  precipitate 
is  now  shaken  into  the  crucible,  and  the  particles  still  adhering  to 
the  filter  are  removed  from  it,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  further 
pressing  or  gentle  rubbing  together  of  the  folded  filter,  and  are 
then  also  transferred  to  the  crucible.  The  filter  is  now  spread 
open*  upon  the  sheet  of  glazed  paper,  and  then  folded  in  form  of  a 
little  square  box,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  parts  turned  up ;  any 
minute  particles  of  the  precipitate  that  may  have  dropped  on  the 
glazed  paper  are  brushed  into  this  little  box,  with  the  aid  of  a 
small  feather ;  the  box  is  closed  again,  rolled  up,  and  one  end  of  a 
long  platinum  wire  spirally  wound  round  it.  The  crucible  being 
placed  on  or  above  a  porcelain  plate,  the  little  roll  is  lighted,  and, 
during  its  combustion,  held  over  the  crucible,  so  that  the  falling 
particles  of  the  precipitate  or  filter  ash  may  drop  into  it,  or,  at 
least,  into  the  porcelain  plate.  In  this  way,  and  by  occasionally 
holding  the  little  roll  again  in  or  against  the  fiame,  the  incineration 
of  the  filter  is  readily  and  safely  effected.  When  the  operation  is 
terminated,  a  slight  tap  will  suffice  to  drop  the  ash  and  the  remwi- 
ing  particles  of  the  precipitate  into  the  crucible,  which  is  then  cov- 
ered, and  the  ignition  completed  a^  in  §  52.  Where  it  is  intended 
to  keep  the  ash  separate  from  the  precipitate,  it  is  made  to  drop 
into  the  lid  of  the  crucible,  in  which  case  it  is  better  to  ignite  the 
crucible  with  the  principal  portion  of  the  precipitate  first.  This 
method  of  incinerating  the  filter,  devised  by  Bunsen,  is  preferable 
to  the  method  formerly  in  use,  in  which  the  filter,  freed,  as  far  as 
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practicable,  from  the  precipitate,  was  bamt  either  whole  or  cut  up 
into  little  bits  on  the  lid  of  the  crucible,  the  operation  being  pro- 
moted when  necefisaiy  by  gently  pressing  the  still  unconsuined 
particles  with  a  platinum  wire,  or  platinum  spatula,  against  the 
red-hot  lid*  No  matter  which  method  of  incineration  is  resorted 
to,  the  operation  must  always  be  conducted  in  a  spot  entirely  pro- 
tected from  draughts. 

Certain  precipitates  suffer  some  essential  modification  in  their 
properties,  in  their  solubility,  for  instance,  from  ignition.  In  cases 
where  a  portion  of  a  substance  of  the  kind  is  required,  after  the 
weighing,  for  some  other  purpose  with  which  the  effects  of  a  red 
heat  would  interfere,  the  two  operations  of  drying  and  igniting 
may  be  combined  in  the  following  way : — The  precipitate  is  col- 
lected on  a  filter  dried  at  100° ;  it  is  then  also  dried,  at  100°,  and 
weighed  (§  60).  A  portion  of  the  dry  precipitate  is  put  into  a 
tared  crucible,  and  its  exact  weight  ascertained ;  it  is  then  exposed 
to  a  red  heat,  allowed  to  cool  in  the  usual  way,  and  weighed  again ; 
the  diminution  of  weight  which  it  has  undergone  is  calculated  on 
the  whole  amount  of  the  precipitate. 

§  53,  a. 
Bunsen's  Method  of  RAPro  Filtration.* 

A  precipitate  is  washed  either  by  filtration  or  by  decantation : 
in  the  former  case  the  portion  of  liquid  not  mechanically  retained 
is  allowed  to  drain  from  the  precipitate ;  in  the  latter  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  simply  pouring  it  away,  the  foreign  substances  contained 
in  the  precipitate  being  then  removed  by  the  repeated  addition  of 
some  washing-fluid,  in  esifih  successive  portion  of  which  the  pre- 
cipitate is,  as  far  as  possible,  uniformly  suspended,  this  process 
being  continued  until  the  amount  of  impurity  becomes  so  minute 
ihat  its  presence  may  be  entirely  disregarded.  . 

In  the  process  of  filtration  as  hitherto  conducted,  the  time  re- 
quired is  so  long  and  the  quantity  of  wash-water  needed  so  great 
tiiat  some  simplification  of  this  continually  recurring  operation  is 
in  the  highest  degree  desirable.  The  following  method,  which  de- 
pends not  upon  the  removal  of  the  impurity  by  simple  attenuation, 
but  upon  its  displacement  by  forcing  the  wash- water  through  the 

•  Ann.  derChem.  undPharm.,  vol.  czlyiiL  p.  269;  Am.  Jour.  ScL,  zlviL  p.  821. 
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precipitate,  appears  to  me  to  combine  all  the  requisite  conditions 
and  therefore  to  satisfy  the  need. 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  liquid  filters  depends,  coBterii 
pa/nbu8y  upon  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  pressure 
upon  its  upper  and  lower  surfaces.  Supposing  the  filter  to  consist 
of  a  solid  substance,  the  pores  of  which  suff^  no  alteration  by  pres- 
sure, or  by  any  other  influence,  then  the  volume  of  liquid  filtered 
in  the  unit  of  time  is  nearly  proportional  to  the  difference  in  pres- 
sure: this  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following  experiments,  made 
with  pure  water  and  a  filter  consisting  of  a  thin  plate  of  artificial 
pumice-stone.  The  thin  plate  of  pumice  was  hermetically  fastened 
into  a  funnel  consisting  of  a  graduated  cylindrical  glass  vessel,  the 
lower  end  of  which  was  connected  with  a  large  thick  flask  by 
means  of  a  tightly  fitting  caoutchouc  cork.  The  pressure  in  the 
flask  was  then  reduced  by  rarefying  the  air  by  means  of  a  method 
to  be  described  upon  another  occasion ;  and  for  each  difference  of 
pressure  J3,  measured  by  a  mercury  column,  the  number  of  seconds 
t  was  observed  which  a  given  quantity  of  water  occupied  in  passing 
through  the  filter.     The  following  are  the  results  : — 


I. 

p- 

t. 

pt 

metre. 

9 

0-179 

91-7 

16-4 

0-190 

81-0 

15-4 

0-282 

52-9 

14-9 

0-472 

33-0 

15-6 

In  the  ordinary  process  of  filtration,  j>  on  the  average  amounts 
to  no  more  than  0'004  to  0*008  metre.  The  advantage  gained, 
therefore,  is  easily  perceived  when  we  cto  succeed  by  some  simple, 
practicable,  and  easily  attainable  method  in  multiplying  this  differ- 
ence in  pressure  one  or  two  hundred  times,  or,  say,  to  an  entire 
atmosphere,  without  running  any  risk  of  breaking  the  filter.  The 
solution  of  this  problem  is  very  easy :  an  ordinary  glass  funnel  has 
only  to  be  so  arranged  that  the  filter  can  be  completely  adjusted 
to  its  side  even  to  the  very  apex  of  the  cone.  For  this  purpose  a 
glass  funnel  is  chosen  possessing  an  angle  of  60^,  or  as  nearly  60^ 
as  possible,  the  walls  of  which  must  be  completely  free  from  ine- 
qualities of  every  description;  and  into  it  is  placed  a  second 
funnel  made  of  exceedingly  thin  platinum-foil,  and  the  sides  of 
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which  possess  exactly  the  same  inclination  as  Uioee  of  the  glas^ 
funnel.  An  ordinary  paper  filter  is  then  introdoced  ibto  this  com- 
ponnd  funnel  in  the  usual  manner ;  when  carefullj  moietened  and 
so  adjusted  that  no  air-bubblee  are  visible  between  it  and  the  glass, 
this  filter,  when  filled  with  a  liqnid,  will  support  the  pressure  of 
an  extra  atmosphere  without  ever  breakiog. 


Pig.  48. 


The  platinum  funnel  is  easily  made  from  thin  platinum-foil  in 
the  following  manner; — In  the  carefully  chosen  glass  funnel  is 
placed  a  p^eeHi/  ticcuratdy JUting  filter  made  of  writing-paper; 
this  is  kept  in  position  by  dropping  a  little  melted  sealing-wait 
between  its  upper  edge  and  the  glass ;  the  paper  is  next  saturated 
with  oil  and  filled  with  liquid  plaster  of  Paris,  and  before  the 
mixture  solidifiee  a  small  wooden  handle  is  placed  in  the  centre. 
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After  an  honr  or  so  the  plaster  cone  with  the  adhering  paper 
filter  can  be  withdrawn  by  means  of  the  handle  from  the  funnel, 
to  which  it  accurately  corresponds.  The  paper  on  the  outside  of 
the  cone  is  again  covered  with  oil,  and  the  whole  carefully  inserted 
into  liquid  plaster  of  Paris  contained  in  a  small  crucible  4  or  6 
centims.  in  height.  After  the  mixture  has  solidified,  the  cone 
may  be  easily  withdrawn;  the  adhering  paper  filter  is  then 
detached,  and  any  small  pieces  of  paper  still  remaining  removed  by 
gentle  rubbing  with  the  finger.  In  this  manner  a  solid  cone  is  ob- 
tained accurately  fitting  into  a  hollow  cone,  and  of  which  the  angle 
of  inclination  perfectly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  glass  funnel. 

Fig.  43, 1,  represents  the  cones.     By  their  help  the  small  plati- 
num funnel  is  made.     A  piece  of  platinum  (shown  three-fourths 

of  the  natural  size  in  fig.  44)*  is  cut  from  foil  of 
such  a  thickness  that  one  square  centimetre  weighs 
about  0*154  grm.,  and  from  the  centre  a  a  vertical 
incision  is  made  by  the  scissors  to  the  edge  ch  d. 
The  small  piece  of  foil  is  next  rendered  pliable 
by  being  heated  to  redness,  and  is  placed  upon' the  solid  cone 
in  such  a  manner  that  its  centre  a  touches  the  apex  of  the 
latter ;  the  side  ah  d  h  then  closely  pressed  upon  the  plaster, 
and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  platinum  wrapped  as  equally 
and  as  closely  as  possible  around  the  cone.  On  again  heating  the 
foil  to  redness,  pressing  it  once  more  upon  the  cone,  and  inserting 
the  whole  into  the  hollow  cone,  and  turning  it  round  once  or 
twice  under  a  gentle  pressure,  the  proper  shape  is  completed. 
The  platinum  funnel,  which  should  not  allow  of  the  transmission 
of  light  through  its  extreme  point,  even  now  possesses  such  sta- 
bility that  it  may  be  immediately  employed  for  any  purpose.  If 
desired,  it  may  be  made  still  stronger  by  soldering  down  the  over- 
lapping portion  in  one  spot  only  to  the  upper  edge  of  the  foil  by 
means  of  a  grain  or  two  of  gold  and  borax ;  in  general,  however, 
this  precaution  is  unnecessary.  If  the  shape  has  in  any  degree 
altered  during  this  latter  process,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  drop 
the  platinum  funnel  into  the  hollow  cone  and  then  to  insert  the 
solid  cone,  when  by  one  or  two  turns  of  the  latter  the  proper  form 

*  The  diameter  of  a  in  the  original  drawing  is  2*5  centimetres.    Perforated 
platioum  cones  admirably  adapted  for  use  with  the  Bunsen  filtering  apparatus 
II  now  be  purchased  of  dealers  in  chemical  apparatus*  or  of  the  manufactorei; 
r.  J.  Bishop,  Sugartown,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 
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may  be  immediately  restored.  The  platinum  funnel  is  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  glass  funnel,  the  dry  paper  filter  then  introduced 
in  the  ordinary  manner,  moistened,  and  freed  from  all  adhering 
air-bubbles  by  pressure  with  the  finger.  A  filter  so  arranged  and 
in  perfect  contact  with  the  glass,  when  filled  with  a  liquid  will 
support  the  pressure  of  an  entire  atmosphere  without  the  least 
danger  of  breaking ;  and  the  interspace  between  the  folds  of  the 
platinum  foil  is  perfectly  suflicient  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  a 
continuous  stream  of  water. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  produce  the  additional  pressure  of  an 
atmosphere,  the  filtered  liquid  is  received  in  a  strong  glass  flask 
instead  of  in  beakers.*  This  flask  is  closed  by  means  of  a  doubly 
perforated  caoutchouc  cork,  through  one  of  the  holes  of  which  the 
neck  of  the  glass  funnel  is  passed  to  a  depth  oifrorn  ^  to  %  cerUi- 
metrea  (fig.  43,  k) ;  through  the  other  is  fitted  a  narrow  tube  open 
at  both  ends,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  brought  exactly  to  the 
level  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  cork^  to  the  other  is  adapted  tlie 
caoutchouc  tube  connected  with  the  apparatus  destined  to  produce 
the  requisite  difference  in  pressure:  this  apparatus  will  be  de- 
scribed immediately.  The  flasks  are  placed  in  a  metallic  or  porce- 
lain vessel,  in  the  conical  contraction  of  which  several  strips  of 
cloth  are  fastened.  This  method  of  supporting  the  fltjsk  has  the 
advantage  that,  in  one  and  the  same  vessel,  fliisks  varying  in  size 
from  0*5  to  2*5  litres  stand  equally  weP  ind  that  by  simply  laying 
a  cloth  over  the  mouth  of  the  vesse/,  the  consequences  of  an 
explosion  (which  through  inexperience  or  carelessness  is  possible) 
are  rendered  harmless. 

It  is  impossible  to  employ  any  of  the  air-pumps  at  present  in 
use  to  create  the  difference  in  pressure,  since  the  filtrate  not  unfre- 
quently  contains  chlorine,  sulphurous  acid,  hydric  sulphide,  and 
other  substances  which  would  act  injuriously  upon  the  metallic 
portions  of  these  instruments.  I  therefore  employ  a  water  air- 
pump  constructed  on  the  principle  of  Sprenoel's  mercury-pump, 
and  which  appears  to  me  preferable  to  all  other  forms  of  air-pump 
for  chemical  purposes,  since  it  effects  a  rarefaction  to  within  6  or 
12  millimetres  pressure  of  mercury. 

Fig.  43  shows  the  arrangement  of  this  pump.  On  opening  the 
pinch-cock  a^  water  flows  from  the  tube  I  into  the  enlarged  glass 

*  These  flasks  must  be  somewhat  thicker  than  those  ordinarily  used,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  giving  way  under  the  atmospheric  pressure* 
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vessel  &,  and  thence  down  the  leaden  pipe  c.  This  pipe  has  a 
diameter  of  abont  8  millims.,  and  extends  downward  to  a  depth  of 
30  or  40  feet,  and  ends  in  a  sewer  or  other  arrangement  serving  to 
convey  the  water  away.  The  lower  ejid  of  the  tube  d  possesses  a 
narrow  opening ;  it  is  hermetically  sealed  into  the  wider  tube  b^ 
and  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  latter.  A  manometer  is 
attached  to  the  npper  continuation  of  this  tube  d  by  means  of  a 
side  tube  at  d^  \  at  (T  is  attached  a  strong  thick  caoutchouc  tube 
possessing  an  internal  diameter  of  5  millims.  and  an  external  diam- 
eter of  12  millims. ;  this  leads  to  the  flask  which  is  to  be  rendered 
vacuous,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  means  of  the  short  narrowed 
tube  k.  Between  the  air-pump  and  the  flask  is  placed  the  small 
thick  glass  vessel y,  in  which,  when  one  washes  with  hot  water,  the 
steam  which  may  be  carried  over  is  condensed.  All  the  caoutchono 
joinings  are  made  with  very  thick  tubing,  the  internal  diameter  of 
which  amounts  to  about  5  millims.,  the  external  diameter  to  about 
17  millims.  The  entire  arrangement  is  screwed  down  upon  a 
board  fastened  to  the  wall,  in  such  a  manner  that  each  separate 
piece  of  the  apparatus  is  held  by  a  single  fastening  only,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  tubes  being  strained  and  broken  by  the  possible 
warping  of  the  board.  On  releasing  the  pinchcock  a^  water  flows 
from  the  conduit  I  down  the  tube  c  to  a  depth  of  more  than  30 
feet,  carrying  with  it  the  air  which  it  sucks  through  the  small 
opening  of  the  tube  d  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  stream  of 
bubbles.  No  advantage  is  gained  by  increasing  the  rapidity  of 
the  flow,  since  the  friction  exerted  by  the  water  upon  the  sides  of 
the  leaden  pipe  acts  directly  as  a  counter-pressure,  and  a  compara- 
tively small  increase  in  the  rapidity  of  the  flow  is  accompanied  by 
a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  this  friction.  Accordingly  at  g 
is  a  second  pinchcock,  by  which  the  stream  can  be  once  for  all  so 
regulated  that,  on  completely  opening  the  cock  a,  the  friction,  on 
account  of  the  diminished  rate  of  flow,  is  rendered  sufficiently 
small  to  aUow  of  the  maximum  degree  of  rarefaction.  Such  an 
apparatus,  when  properly  regulated  once  for  all  by  means  of  the 
cock  g^  exhausts  in  a  comparatively  short  time  the  largest  vessels 
to  within  a  pressure  of  mercury  equal  to  the  tension  of  aqueous 
vapor  at  the  temperature  possessed  by  the  stream.*    The  tension 

*  The  time  required  to  obtain  the  above  degree  of  exhaustion  in  a  flask  of 
from  1  to  8  litres  capacity  ranges  from  six  to  ten  minutes;  the  quantity  of  water 
necessary  amounts  to  about  40  or  60  litres. 
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exerted  by  the  watewtream  iu  my  laboratory,  in  which  six  of 
these  pumps  are  used,  amounts  to  about  7  millims.  in  winter  and 
10  millims.  in  summer.  The  filtration  is  made  in  the  following 
manner:  The  flask  standing  in  the  metallic  or  porcelain  vessel  is 
connected  by  means  of  the  slightly  drawn-out  tube  k  with  the 
caoutchouc  tube  h  attached  to  the  pump,  the  cock  a  having  been 
previously  opened  and  the  properly  fitted  moistened  filter  filled 
with  the  liquid  to  be  filtered.  As  usual,  the  clear  supernatant 
fluid  is  first  poured  upon  the  filter;  in  a  moment  or  two  the 
filtrate  runs  through  in  a  continuous  stream,  often  so  rapidly  that 
one  must  hasten  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  liquid,  since  it  is  advis- 
able to  maintain  the  filter  as  full  as  possible.  After  the  precipi- 
tate has  been  entirely  transferred,  the  filtrate  passes  through  drop 
by  drop,  and  the  manometer  not  unfrequently  now  shows  a  pres- 
sure of  an  extra  atmosphere.  The  filter  may  be  filled  (in  fact  this 
is  to  be  recommended)  with  the  precipitate  to  within  a  millimetre 
of  its  edge,  since  the  precipitate,  in  consequence  of  the  high  pres- 
sure to  which  it  is  subjected,  becomes  squeezed  into  a  thin  layer 
broken  up  by  innumerable  fissures.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  has 
passed  through  and  the  first  traces  of  this  breaking  up  become 
evident,  the  precipitate  will  be  found  to  have  been  so  firmly 
pressed  upon  the  paper,  that  on  cautiously  pouring  water  over  it  it 
remains  completely  undisturbed.  The  washing  is  effected  by  care- 
fully pouring  water  down  the  side  of  the  funnel  to  within  a  centi- 
metre above  the  rim  of  the  filter :  the  washing  flask  for  this  pur- 
pose is  not  applicable ;  the  water  must  be  poured  from  an  open 
vessel.  After  the  filter  has  in  this  manner  been  replenished  four 
times  with  water  and  allowed  to  drain  for  a  few  minutes,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  already  so  far  dried,  in  consequence  of  the  high 
pressure  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  that  without  any  further 
desiccation  it  may  be  withdrawn,  together  with  the  precipitate, 
from  the  funnel,  and  immediately  ignited,  with  the  precautions  to 
be  presently  given,  in  the  crucible. 

§  53,  b. 

Bunsen's  Simplified  Exhausting  Apparatus. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  pump  as  powerful  as  that  described, 
since  a  fall  of  10  or  15  feet  is  sufficient  to  filter  a  precipitate  accord- 
ing to  the  above  described  method,  and  so  far  to  dry  it  that  it  can 
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be  immediatelj  ignited  in  the  crucible.  The  simple  arrangenient 
represented  in  fig.  45  answers  this  pnrpoee.  It  conaiats  of  two 
eqnal-flized  bottles,  a  and  a',  of  from  2  to  4  litres  capacitj,  each  of 
wb'oh  is  provided  near  the  bottom  with  a  email  stopcock  designed 
to  regulate  the  flow  of  water.  Snppoee  a 
filled  with  water  and  placed  upon  a  shelf  as 
high  above  the  gronnd  as  possible,  and  a' 
placed  empty  on  tlio  floor,  and  the  two  stop- 
cocks connected  by  means  of  caontchonc  tnb- 
ing  e,  then  on  allowing  water  to  flow  down 
the  tnbe  the  air  in  the  upper  bottle  becomes 
somewhat  rarefied ;  and  in  order  to  empl<^ 
tlie  consequent  difference  in  pressure  (amount- 
ing to  a  column  of  mercnry  about  0-2  metre 
in  height)  for  the  purpose  of  filtration,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  connect  the  mouth  of  the 
upper  bottle  with  the  tube  of  the  filter-fiask. 
When  the  water  has  ceased  to  flow,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  bottle  is  reversed,  when  the  oper- 
ation recommences.  So  small  a  pressure  as 
0'2  metre  snflices  to  render  the  filter  and  its 
contents  so  far  dry  that  they  may  be  imme- 
diately withdrawn  from  the  funnel  and  ig- 
nited without  any  other  preliminary  desicca- 
tion. 

§  53,  c. 
Bunbbn's  Method  of  Detino  and  lomnNO 

PEECIPITATKa. 

If  a  precipitate  be  heated  in  a  platinam 
BIb.  4B.  cmcible  immediately  after  filtration  by  the 

older  process,  a  portion  will  inevitably  bo 
projected  out  of  the  crucible.  Hitherto,  therefore,  it  lias  beeii 
necessary  to  dry  the  filter  and  precipitate  before  ignition.  Now 
to  dry  a  quantity  of  hydrated  chromium  sesquioxide  containing 
0*2436  grm.  Cr'O"  in  a  water-bath  at  100°  C,  requires  at  least  five 
hours;  and,  moreover,  bringing  the  dried  precipitate  into  the 
cmcible,  burning  the  filter,  and  gradually  igniting  the  mass  is  in 
thehighest  degree  tedious  and  troublesome.     All  this  expenditure 
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of  time  and  labor  may  be  saved  by  employing  the  new  method. 
By  its  mea,n8  a  precipitate  is  as  completely  dried  upon  the  filter  in 
from  1  to  5  minutes  as  if  it  had  been  exposed  from  5  to  8  hours  in 
a  drying  chamber ;  and  it  can  immediately,  filter  and  all,  be  thrown 
into  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible  and  ignited  without  the  slight- 
est fear  of  its  spurting.  By  operating  in  the  following  manner  the 
filter  bums  quietly  without  flame  or  smoke;  this  phenomenon, 
although  remarkable,  easily  admits  of  an  explanation.  The  portion 
of  filter-paper  free  from  precipitate  is  tightly  wrapped  round  the 
remainder  of  the  filter  in  such  a  manner  that  the  precipitate  is 
enveloped  in  from  four  to  six  folds  of  clean  paper.  The  whole  is 
then  dropped  into  the  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible  lying  obliquely 
upon  a  triangle  over  the  lamp,  and  pushed  down  against  its  sides 
with  the  finger.  The  cover  is  then  supported  against  the  mouth  of 
the  crucible  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  ignition  commenced  by 
heating  the  portion  of  the  crucible  in  contact  with  the  cover.  When 
the  flame  has  the  proper  size  and  position,  the  filter  carbonizes 
quietly  without  any  appearance  of  flame  or  considerable  amount  of 
smoke.  When  the  carbonization  proceeds  too  slowly,  the  flame  is 
moved  a  little  toward  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.  After  some  time 
the  precipitate  appears  to  be  surrounded  only  by  an  extremely  thin 
envelope  of  carbon,  possessing  exactly  the  form  (of  course  dimin- 
ished in  size)  of  the  original  filter ;  the  flame  is  then  increased, 
and  the  crucible  maintained  at  a  bright-red  heat  until  the  carbon 
contained  in  this  envelope  is  consumed.  The  combustion  proceeds 
so  quietly  that  the  resulting  ash  surrounding  the  precipitate  pos- 
sesses, even  to  the  smallest  fold,  the  exact  form  of  the  original 
filter.  If  the  ash  shows  here  and  there  a  dark  color,  it  is  simply 
necessary  to  heat  the  crucible  over  a  blast-lamp  for  a  few  minutes 
to  effect  the  complete  removal  of  the  trace  of  carbon.  This 
method  of  burning  a  filter  is  extremely  convenient  and  accurate ; 
it  is  only  necessary  to  give  a  little  attention  at  first  to  the  slow  car- 
bonization of  the  paper,  after  which  the  further  progress  of  the 
operation  may  be  left  to  itself. 

Gelatinous,  finely  divided,  granular,  and  crystalline  precipitates, 
such  as  alumina,  calcium  oxalate,  barium  sulphate,  silica,  &c.,  may 
with  equal  facility  be  treated  in  this  manner ;  so  that  even  in  this 
particular  the  work,  in  comparison  with  the  method  generally 
adopted,  is  considerably  shortened  and  simplified.  [This  method 
should  not,  of  course,  be  used  when  the  substance  to  be  ignited  is 
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Pig.  46. 


Buch  as  to  be  injurioiifilj  affected  bj  the  redndng  action  of  filter- 
paper.] 

§  53,  d. 

Use  of  Asbestos  Feltebs  with  Bunsen's  Filtebing  Apparatus. 

A  method  of  filtering,  washing,  and  igniting  precipitates  with 
out  the  use  of  paper  filters,  which  in  many  cases  possesses  great 

advantages,  has  been  devised  by  F.  A.  Qoooh, 
and  is  described  as  follows.*  I^irst.  White, 
silky,  anhydrous  asbestos  is  scraped  to  a  fine 
short  down  with  an  ordinary  knife-blade,  boiled 
with  hydrochloric  acid  to  remove  traces  of  iron 
or  other  soluble  matter,  washed  by  decantation,  and  set  aside 
for  use. 

Secondly.  A  platinum  crucible  of  ordinary  size,  preferably  of 
the  broad  low  pattern  (fig.  46),  is  chosen,  and  the  bottom  (fiig.  47) 
perforated  with  fine  holes  (the  more 
numerous  and  the  finer  the  better) 
by  means  of  a  steel  point ;  or  better 
still,  the  bottom  may  be  made  of  fine 
platinum  gauze.  Next,  a  Bunsen  fun- 
nel of  the  proper  size  is  selected,  and  over  the 
top  a  short  piece  of  rubber  tubing  f  is  stretched 
and  drawn  down  until  the  portion  above  the 
funnel  arranges  itself  at  right  angles  to  the 
stem.  Within  the  opening  in  the  rubber,  the 
perforated  crucible  is  fitted  as  shown  in  fig.  48, 
and  the  funnel  is  connected  with  the  receiver 
of  a  Bunsen  pump  or  other  e2diausting  appa- 
ratus in  the  ordinary  way. 

To  make  the  asbestos  filter,  the  pressure  of  the  pump  is  applied, 
and  a  little  of  the  asbestos  prepared  as  described,  and  suspended  in 
water,  is  poured  into  the  crucible.     The  rubber  and  the  crucible 


Fig.  47. 


Fig.  4a 


♦  Proceedings  of  Am.  Acad.  Arts  and  Sciences,  1878,  p.  842. 

f  If  suitable  rubber  tubing  is  not  at  hand  for  fitting  the  crucible  to  the  fun- 
nel, a  piece  of  strong  glass  tube,  preferably  tapering  slightly,  may  be  used  in 
place  of  a  funnel.  The  diameter  of  the  tube  should  exceed  that  of  the  crucible. 
One  end  is  drawn  down  to  size  of  a  common  funnel  stem;  the  crucible  is  then 
fitted  to  the  large  end  by  means  of  a  short  section  of  large  rubber  tubing,  or  a 
bored  rubber  stopper. 
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are  held  together  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  vacuum  pump  with  suf- 
ficient force  to  make  an  air-tight  joint ;  the  water  is  drawn  through 
and  the  asbestos  is  deposited  ahnost  instantly  in  a  close  compact 
layer  on  the  perforated  bottom ;  more  asbestos  (if  necessary)  in  sus- 
pension as  before  being  poured  upon  the  first  until  the  layer 
becomes  sufficiently  thick  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 
Finally  a  little  distilled  water  is  drawn  through  the  apparatus  to 
wash  away  any  filaments  which  might  cling  to  the  under  side,  and 
the  filter  is  ready  for  use ;  the  whole  process  occupying  less  time 
than  is  required  to  fold  and  fit  an  ordinary  paper  filter  to  a  funnel. 

To  prepare  the  filter  for  the  weighing  of  a  precipitate,  the 
crucible  with  the  felt  of  asbestos  undisturbed  is  removed  from 
the  funnel  and  ignited  In  case  the  precipitate  to  be  subse- 
quently collected  must  be  heated  to  high  temperature  for  a  long 
time,  it  is  better  to  enclose  the  perforated  crucible  with  its  felt 
within  another  crucible ;  because  in  such  cases  asbestos  felt  is  apt 
to  curl  at  the  edges,  and  without  such  precaution  some  of  the 
precipitate  might  drop  through  the  perforations  and  be  lost  For 
drying  at  low  temperatures,  however,  and  even  for  ordinary  igni- 
tion, a  second  crucible  is  unnecessary ;  but,  during  the  ignition  of 
an  easily  reducible  substance  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  contact 
of  unbumt  gas  with  the  perforated  bottom. 

To  perform  the  filtration,  the  crucible  is  replaced  in  the  funnel, 
the  pressure  applied,  and  the  process  conducted  precisely  as  in 
oidinary  filtration  by  the  Bunsen  pump.  It  is  necessary  to  observe 
that  the  vacuum  pump  be  started  before  pouring  the  liquid  upon 
the  filter.  The  final  drying  or  ignition,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 
precipitate  and  filter  is  made  without  difficulty,  or  need  of  extra 
precaution. 

For  turbid  liquids,  or  gelatinous  precipitates,  instead  of  the 
perforated  cracible  a  platinum  cone  may  be  used,  the  upper  part 
being  made  of  foil,  the  lower  part  of  gauze.  This  process  is  recom- 
mended not  only  for  such  precipitates  as  have  heretofore  usually 
been  collected  upon  weighed  paper  filters,  but  also  for  many  other 
jnrecipitates  which  are  usually  ignited,  but  whose  proper  ignition 
18  more  or  less  interfered  with  by  the  presence  of  carbon. 
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§54. 

6.  Analysis  bt  Measubb  (Yolumetbio  Analtbib). 

.  The  principle  of  volumetric  analysis  has  been  explained  already 
in  the  "  Introduction,"  where  we  have  seen  how  the  quantity  of 
iron  present  in  a  fluid  as  a  ferrous  salt  may  be  determined  by  means 
of  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  the  value  of  which  has 
been  previously  ascertained  by  observing  the  quantity  required  to 
convert  a  known  amount  of  iron  from  a  ferrous  to  a  ferric  salt. 

Solutions  of  accurately  known  composition  or  strength,  used  for 
the  purposes  of  volumetric  analysis,  are  called  stwnda/rd  sclviions. 
They  may  be  prepared  in  two  ways,  viz.,  {a)  by  dissolving  a 
weighed  quantity  of  a  substance  in  a  definite  volume  of  fluid ;  or 
(6),  by  flrst  preparing  a  suitably  concentrated  solution  of  the  reagent 
required,  and  then  determining  its  exact  strength  by  a  series  of 
experiments  made  with  it  upon  weighed  quantities  of  the  body 
for  the  determination  of  which  it  is  intended  to  be  used. 

In  the  preparation  of  standard  solutions  by  method  a,  the  weight 
of  tlie  reagent  taken  for  1000  c.c.  may,  if  desired,  be  a  weight 
exactly  equivalent  to  1  gramme  of  hydrogen  (see  §  192,  c,  S).  In 
the  case  of  standard  solutions  prepared  by  method  ft,  this  may  also 
be  easily  done,  by  diluting  to  the  required  degree  the  still  some- 
what too  concentrated  solution,  after  having  accurately  determined 
its  8ti*ength ;  however,  as  a  rule,  this  latter  process  is  only  resorted 
to  in  technical  analyses,  where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  all  calculation. 
Fluids  which  contain  the  cq.  number  of  grammes  of  a  substance  in 
one  litre,  are  called  normal  aolvliona  ;  those  which  contain  -^  oi 
'  this  quantity,  decmormal  aotvlions. 

The  determination  of  a  standard  solution  intended  to  be  used 
for  volumetric  analysis  is  obviously  a  most  important  operation ; 
since  any  error  in  this  will,  of  course,  necessarily  falsify  every 
analysis  made  with  it.  In  scientific  and  accurate  researches  it  is, 
therefore,  always  advisable,  whenever  practicable,  to  examine  the 
standard  solution — ^no  matter  whether  prepared  by  method  a,  or 
by  method  J,  with  subsequent  dilution  to  the  required  degree — ^by 
experimenting  with  it  upon  accurately  weighed  quantities  of  the 
body  for  the  determination  of  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

In  the  previous  remarks  I  have  made  no  difference  between 
fluids  of  known  composition  and  those  of  known  power ;  and  this 
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has  hitherto  been  nsnaL  But  by  accepting  the  two  expreBsions 
as  synonymous,  we  take  for  granted  that  a  fluid  exercises  a  chemi- 
cal action  exactly  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  dissolved  sub- 
stance it  contains — ^that,  for  instance,  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride 
containing  1  mol.  Na  CI  will  precipitate  exactly  1  at.  silver.  This 
presumption,  however,  is  very  often  not  absolutely  correct,  as  will 
be  shown  with  reference  to  this  very  example,  §  115,  ft,  5.  In  such 
cases,  of  course,  it  is  not  merely  advisable,  but  even  absolutely 
necessary,  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  fluid  by  experiment, 
although  the  amount  of  the  reagent  it  contains  may  be  exactly 
known,  for  the  power  of  the  fluid  can  be  inferred  from  its  com- 
position only  approximately  and  not  with  perfect  exactness.  If  a 
standard  solution  keeps  unaltered,  this  is  a  great  advantage,  as  it 
dispenses  with  the  necessity  of  determining  its  strength  before 
every  fresh  analysis. 

That  particular  change  in  the  fluid  operated  upon  by  means  of 
a  standard  solution  which  marks  the  completion  of  the  intended 
decomposition,  is  termed  the  final  reaction.  This  consists  either 
in  a  chcmge  of  color ^  as  is  the  case  when  a  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate acts  upon  an  acidified  solution  of  ferrous  salt,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  iodine  upon  a  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  mixed  with 
starch  paste ;  or  in  the  cessation  of  the  formaiion  of  a  precvpUate 
upon  further  addition  of  the  standard  solution,  as  is  the  case  when 
a  standard  solution  of  sodium  chloride  is  used  to  precipitate  silver 
from  its  solution  in  nitric  acid ;  or  in  incipient  precijntationj  as  is 
the  case  when  a  standard  solution  of  silver  is  added  to  a  solution  of 
hydrocyanic  acid  mixed  with  an  alkali ;  or  in  a  change  in  the  action 
of  the  examined  fluid  upon  a  particula/r  reagent^  as  is  the  case 
when  a  solution  of  sodium  arsenite  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  to  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  until  the  mixture  no  longer  imparts  a 
blue  tint  to  paper  moistened  with  potassium  iodide  and  starch- 
paste,  &c. 

The  more  sensitive  a  final  reaction  is,  and  the  more  readily,  posi- 
tively, and  rapidly  it  manifests  itself,  the  better  is  it  calculated  to 
serve  as  the  basis  of  a  volumetric  method.  In  cases  where  it  is  an 
object  of  great  importance  to  ascertain  witli  the  greatest  practica- 
ble precision  the  exact  moment  when  the  reaction  is  completed,  the 
analyst  may  sometimes  prepare,  besides  the  actual  standard  solu- 
tion, another,  ten  times  more  dilute,  and  use  the  latter  to  finish  the 
prooessy  carried  nearly  to  completion  with  the  former. 
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Bat  a  good  final  reaction  is  not  of  itself  snffici^it  to  afford  a  safe 
basis  for  a  good  yolometric  method ;  this  requires,  as  the  first  and 
most  indispensable  condition,  that  the  particular  decomposition 
which  constitutes  the  leading  point  of  the  analytical  process  should 
— ^at  least  under  certain  known  circumstances — ^remain  unalterably 
the  same.  Wherever  this  is  not  the  case — ^where  the  action  varies 
with  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  concentration  of  the  fiuid,  or 
according  as  there  may  be  a  little  more  or  less  free  acid  present ;  or 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  of  action  of  the  standard 
solution ;  or  where  a  precipitate  formed  in  the  course  of  the  process 
has  not  the  same  composition  throughout  the  operation — ^the  basis 
of  the  volumetric  method  is  fallacious,  and  the  method  itself, 
therefore,  of  no  value. 


SECTION    II. 

REAGENTS. 

§  66. 

Fob  general  information  respecting  reagents,  I  refer  the  8tn« 
dent  to  mj  volnme  on  ^^  Qualitative  Analysis." 

The  instructions  given  here  will  be  confined  to  the  preparation, 
testing,  and  most  important  uses  of  those  chemical  substances  which 
subserve  principally  and  more  exclusively  the  purposes  of  quanti- 
tative analysis.  Those  reagents  which  are  employed  in  qualitative 
investigations,  having  been  treated  of  already  in  the  volume  on  the 
qualitative  branch  of  the  analytical  science,  will  therefore  be  simply 
mentioned  here  by  name. 

The  reagents  used  in  quantitative  analysis  are  properly  arranged 
under  the  following  heads : — 

A,  Eeagents  for  gravimetric  analysis  in  the  wet  way. 

J?.  Seagents  for  gravimetric  analysis  in  the  dry  way. 

C.  Eeagents  for  volumetric  analysis. 

D.  Reagents  used  in  organic  analysis. 

The  mode  of  preparing  the  fluids  used  in  volumetric  analysis, 
will  be  found  where  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  their  appli- 
cation. 

A.  BEAQBNTB  FOB  QRAVIMBTRIO  ANALTBI8  IN  THB  WBT  WAT 

I.    SIMPLE   SOLVENTS. 

§66. 

1.  Distilled  Wateb  (see  "  QuaL  AnaL'*). 

Water  intended  for  quantitative  investigations  must  be  perfectly 
pure.  Water  distilled  from  glass  vessels  leaves  a  residue  upon 
evaporation  in  a  platinum  vessel  (see  experiment  Ko.  6),  and  is 
therefore  inapplicable  for  many  purposes ;  as,  for  instance,  for  ^^^ 
determination  of  the  exact  degree  of  solubility  of  sparingly  i 
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substances.    For  certain  uses  it  is  necessary  to  free  the  w^ter  by 
ebullition  from  atmospheric  air  and  carbonic  acid. 

2.  Alcohol  (see  "  Qual.  Anal.")! 

a.  Absolute  alcohol,    h.  Common  alcohol  of  various  degrees  of 
strength. 

3.  Etheb. 

The  application  of  ether  as  a  solvent  is  very  limited.  It  is 
more  frequently  used  mixed  with  alcohol,  in  order  to  diminish  the 
solvent  power  of  the  latter  for  certain  substances,  e.g,y  ammonium 
platinic  chloride.  The  ordinary  ether  of  the  shops  will  answer  the 
purpose. 

4.  Cabbon  Disulphide  (see  "  Qual.  AnaL"). 

n.    ACIDS  AND  HALOGENS. 

a.  Oxygen  Adds. 

§57. 

1.  SuLPHiJBio  Acid. 

a.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  of  the  shops, 
ft.  Concentrated  pure  sulphuric  acid. 
c.  Dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

See  "  Qual.  Anal." 

2.  NrrRio  Acid. 

a.  Pure  nitric  acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

h,  Ked  fuming  nitric  acid  (concentrated  nitric  acid  containing 
some  hyponitric  acid). 

Preparation, — Two  parts  of  pure,  dry  potassium  nitrate  are 
introduced  into  a  capacious  retort,  and  one  part  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  either  through  the  tubulure  of  the  retort, 
or  if  a  common  non-tubulated  one  is  used,  through  the  neck  by 
means  of  a  long  funnel-tube  bent  at  the  lower  end,  carefully  avoid- 
ing soiling  the  neck  of  the  retort.  The  latter  being  put  into  a  ves- 
sel filled  with  sand,  or,  better  still,  with  iron  turnings,  is  then  con- 
nected with  a  receiver,  but  not  quite  air-tight.  The  distillation  is 
oonducted  at  a  gradually  increased  heat,  and  carried  to  dryness. 
16  cooling  of  the  receiver  must  be  properly  attended  to  during 

distillation.    In  the  preparation  of  small  quantities,  the  retort 
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is  placed  on  a  piece  of  wire-gauze^  and  heated  with  charcoal ;  in 
this  process  it  is  always  advisable  to  coat  the  retort  by  repeated 
application  of  a  thin  paste  made  of  clay  and  water ;  a  little  borax 
or  sodium  carbonate  should  be  added  to  the  water  used  for  making 
the  paste. 

Tests. — Red  fuming  nitric  acid  must  be  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
possible  concentration,  and  perfectly  free  from  sulphuric  acid.  In 
order  to  detect  minute  traces  of  the  latter,  evaporate  a  few  c.  c.  of 
the  specimen  in  a  porcelain  dish  nearly  to  dryness,  dilute  the  resi- 
due with  water,  add  some  barium  chloride,  and  observe  whether  a 
precipitate  forms  on  standing. 

Uses. — A  powerful  oxidizing  agent  and  solvent ;  it  serves  more 
especially  to  convert  sulphur  and  metallic  sulphides  into  sulphuric 
acid  and  sulphates  respectively. 

3.  AoETio  Acid  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

4.  Tabtabio  Acid  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

h.  Hydrogen  Acids  amd  Hologens. 

§58. 

1.  Hydbochlobio  Acid. 

a.  Pure  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*12  sp.  gr.  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

J.  Pure  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  of  about  1*18  sp.  gr. 

Preparation. — As  in  "  Qual.  Anal."  §  26,  with  this  modifica- 
tion, however,  that  only  3  or  4  parts  of  water,  instead  of  6,  are  put 
into  the  receiver,  to  4  parts  of  sodium  chloride  in  the  retort.  The 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  receiver  cool,  and  to  change 
it  as  soon  as  the  tube  through  which  the  gas  is  conducted  into  it 
begins  to  get  hot,  since  it  is  now  no  longer  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
which  passes  over,  but  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  gas,  in  form  of 
vapor,  which  would  simply  weaken  the  fuming  acid,  if  it  were 
allowed  to  mix  with  it. 

Tests. — The  fuming  acid  must,  for  many  purposes,  be  perfectly 
free  from  chlorine  and  sulphurous  acid.  For  the  mode  of  testing 
for  these  impurities,  see  "  Qual  Anal."  loc.  cit.  Test  for  sulphuric 
acid  as  under  Nitric  Acid,  above. 

Uses. — Fuming  hydrochloric  acid  has  a  much  more  energetic 
action  than  the  dilute  acid;  it  is,  therefore,  used  instead  of  the 
latter  in  cases  where  a  more  rapid  and  energetic  action  is  desirable. 
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!2.  Hydboflvobio  Aom. 

Thifi  is  employed  for  the  decomposition  of  silicates  and  borates, 
sometimes  in  the  gaseous  form,  sometimes  in  the  condition  of 
aqueons  solution.  In  the  first  case,  the  substance  to  be  decomposed 
is  introduced  into  the  leaden  box,  in  which  the  hydrofluoric  gas  is 
being  generated ;  in  the  latter  case,  we  must  first  prepare  the  aque- 
ous acid.  The  raw  material  employed  is  fluor  spar  or  kryolite 
(LuBOLDT^).  Both  are  first  finely  powdered,  and  then  treated  with 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  To  1  part  kryolite,  2^  parts  sulphuric 
acid  are  used;  to  1  part  fiuor  spar,  2  parts  sulphuric  acid  are 
used.  If  the  latter  is  employed,  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  in 
a  dry  place  for  several  days,  stirring  every  now  and  then,  so  that 
the  silicic  acid  (which  is  generally  contained  in  fiuor  spar)  may 
first  escape  in  the  form  of  fluosilicic  gas.  Convenient  distil- 
latory apparatus  have  been  described  by  Luboldt  (loc  cit.)  and  by 
H.  £BiEGLEB.t  The  latter  commends  itself  especially  on  account 
of  its  relatively  small  cost.  It  consists  of  a  leaden  retort,  with  a 
movable  leaden  top,  which  can  be  luted  on.  The  receiver  belong- 
ing to  it  is  a  box  of  lead,  with  a  tubulure  at  the  side,  into  which 
the  neck  of  the  retort  just  enters.  The  cover  of  the  receiver  is 
raised  conical,  and  is  provided  at  the  top  with  an  exit  tube  of  lead. 
In  the  receiver  a  platinum  dish  containing  water  is  placed,  all 
joints  are  luted,  and  the  retort  is  carefully  heated  in  a  sand-bath. 
The  aqueous  hydrofiuoric  acid  found  at  the  end  of  the  operation  in 
the  platinum  dish  is  perfectly  pure.  The  small  quantity  of  impure 
hydi^ofluoric  acid  which  collects  on  the  bottom  of  the  receiver  is 
thrown  away.  The  hydrofluoric  acid  must  entirely  volatilize  when 
heated  in  a  platinum  dish  on  a  water-bath.  The  pure  acid  gives  no 
precipitate  when  neutralized  with  potash,  while  potassium  silioo- 
fluoride  separates  if  the  acid  contains  hydrofluosilicic  acid.  The 
add  is  best  preserved  in  gutta-percha  bottles,  as  recommended  by 
Stadeleb.  The  greatest  caution  must  be  observed  in  preparing 
this  add,  since,  whether  in  the  fluid  or  gaseous  condition,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  injurious  substances. 

3.  Chlobine  and  Chlobinb-wateb  (see  "  Qual.  AnaL*^. 

4.  NrrBO-HYDBOcHLOBic  Acid  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

5.  Hydeofluosilicio  Acid  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

*  Jonm.  ftlr  prakt.  Chem.,  76,  830. 
t  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.,  Ill,  880. 
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c.  SiUphur  Acids. 
1.  Htdbosulfhubic  Aom  (see  '^  QuaL  AnaL'^ 

m.  BASES  AND  METALS. 

a.  Oxygen  Bases  and  Metals. 

§  59. 
a.  Alkali  Bases. 

1.    PoTABBnm   HYDROXroE  OR  POTASSA  AND  SoDIUH  HyDBOXIDE  OR 

Soda  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

All  the  four  sorts  of  the  canstic  alkab'es  mentioned  in  the  quali- 
tative part  are  required  in  quantitative  analysis,  viz.,  common  solu- 
tion of  soda,  potaj9sa  purified  with  alcohol,  solution  of  potassa  pre- 
pared with  baryta,  and  absolutely  pure  soda.  Pure  solution  of 
potassa  may  be  obtained  also  by  heating  to  redness  for  half  an  hour 
in  a  copper  crucible,  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  potassium  nitrate,  and 
2  or  3  parts  of  thin  sheet  copper  cut  into  small  pieces,  treating  the 
mass  with  water,  allowing  the  oxide  of  copper  to  subside  in  a  tall 
vessel,  and  removing  the  supernatant  dear  fluid  by  means  of  a 
syphon  (Wohler).* 

2.  Ammonia  (see  ^^  Qual.  Anal."). 

/3.  Alkali-earth  Bases. 

1.  Babiith  HvDRoxroE  or  Baryta  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

2.  Caxcium  Hydroxide  or  Lime. 

Finely  divided  calcium  hydroxide  mixed  with  water  (milk  of 
lime),  is  used  more  particularly  to  effect  the  separation  of  magne- 
sium, &C.,  from  the  alkali  metals.  Milk  of  lime  intended  to  be 
used  for  that  purpose  must,  of  course,  be  perfectly  free  from  alka- 
lies. To  insure  this  the  slaked  lime  should  be  thoroughly  washed, 
by  repeated  boiling  with  fresh  quantities  of  distilled  water.  This 
operation  is  conducted  best  in  a  silver  dish.  When  cold,  the  milk 
of  lime  so  prepared  is  kept  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 


*  Sodium  hydroxide,  made  by  acting  on  pure  water  by  pure  sodium  and  fusing 
in  sDver  vessels,  is  to  be  had  cheaply  of  the  Magnesium  Metal  Company,  Salf  ord* 
Mancheiler.  ICwffi'i***^ 
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y.  Hewcy  MetdU^  a/nd  iJvei/r  Oxides. 

§  60. 

1.   ZiNO. 

Zinc  has  of  late  been  mnch  nsed  as  a  reagent  in  quantitative  anafy- 
gis.  It  serves  more  especially  to  effect  the  reduction  of  ferric  to 
ferrous  salts,  and  also  the  precipitation  of  copper  from  solutions  of 
its  salts.  Zinc  intended  to  be  used  for  the  former  purpose  must  be 
free  from  iron,  for  the  latter  free  from  lead,  copper,  and  other  ^ 
metals  which  remain  undissolved  upon  treating  the  zinc  with  dilute 
acids. 

To  procure  zinc  which  leaves  no  residue  upon  solution  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  there  is  commonly  no  other  resource  but  to  re-distil 
the  commercial  article. 

This  is  effected  in  a  retort  made  of  the  material  of  Hessian  or 
black-lead  crucibles.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  a  wind-furnace 
with  good  draught.  The  neck  of  the  retort  must  hang  down  as 
perpendicular  as  possible.  Under  the  neck  is  placed  a  basin  or 
small  tub,  filled  with  water.  The  distillation  begins  as  soon  as  the 
retort  is  at  a  bright  red  heat.  As  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  veiy 
liable  to  become  choked  up  with  zinc,  or  oxide  of  zinc,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  it  constantly  free  by  means  of  a  pipe-stem.  The  zinc 
obtained  by  this  re-distillation  is  nearly  or  quite  free  from  lead. 

Tests, — The  following  is  the  simplest  way  of  testing  the  purity 
of  zinc :  dissolve  the  metal  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  a  small  flask 
provided  with  a  gas-evolution  tube,  place  the  outer  limb  of  the  tube 
under  water,  and  when  the  solution  is  completed,  let  the  water 
entirely  or  partly  recede  into  the  flask ;  after  cooling,  add  to  the 
fluid,  drop  by  drop,  a  sufficiently  dilute  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate. If  a  drop  of  that  solution  imparts  the  same  red  tint 
to  the  zinc  solution  as  to  an  equal  volume  of  water,  the  zinc  may  be 
considered  free  from  iron.  I  prefer  this  way  of  testing  the  purity 
of  zinc  to  other  methods,  as  it  affords,  at  the  same  time,  an  ap- 
proximate, or,  if  the  zinc  has  been  weighed,  and  the  permanganate 
solution  (which,  in  that  case,  must  be  considerably  diluted)  measured, 
an  accurate  and  precise  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  iron  present. 
If  lead  or  copper  are  present,  these  metals  remain  undissolved 
upon  solution  of  the  zinc. 

2.  Lead  Oxide. 
Precipitate  pure  lead  nitrate  or  acetate  with  ammonium  car- 
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bonate,  wash  the  precipitate,  dry,  and  ignite  gently  to  complete 
decomposition. 

Lead  oxide  is  often  used  to  fix  an  acid,  bo  that  it  is  not  expelled 
even  by  a  red  heat. 

h.  Sidphur  Bases. 

1.  Ammonium  Sulphide  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

We  require  both  the  colorless  monosulphide,  and  the  yellow 
polysnlphide. 

2.  Sodium  Sulphids  (see  "  Qnal.  AnaL'^). 

IV.  8AXTS. 

a.  Salts  of  the  Alkalies, 

§  61. 

1.  Potassium  Sulphate  (see  "  Qnal.  Anal."). 

2.  Ammonium  Oxalate  (see  "  QuaL  Anal."). 

3.  SoDFOM  Acetate  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

4.  Ammonium  Succinate. 

Preparation. — Saturate  succinic  acid,  which  has  been  purified 
by  dissolving  in  nitric  acid  and  recrystallizing,  with  dilute  ammo- 
nia. The  reaction  of  the  new  compound  should  be  rather  slightly 
alkaline  than  acid. 

Uses. — This  reagent  serves  occasionally  to  separate  ferric  iron 
from  other  metals. 

6.  Sodium  Cabbonate  (see  ^'  Qual.  Anal."). 

This  reagent  is  required  both  in  solution  and  in  pure  crystals ; 
in  the  latter  form  to  neutralize  an  excess  of  acid  in  a  fiuid  which 
it  is  desirable  not  to  dilute  too  much. 

6.  Ammonium  Cakbonate  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

7.  Sodium  Hydrogen  Sulphite  (see  "  Qual.  Anal.'^. 

8.  Sodium  Thiosulphate  (Hyposulphite),  N,S,0,. 

This  salt  occurs  in  commerce.  It  should  be  dry,  clear,  well 
crystallized,  completely  and  with  ease  soluble  in  water.  The  solu- 
tion must  give  with  silver  nitrate  at  first  a  white  precipitate,  must 
not  effervesce  with  acetic  acid,  and  when  acidified  must  give  no  pre- 
cipitate with  barium  chloride,  or  at  most,  only  a  slight  turbidity. 
The  acidified  solution  must,  after  a  short  time,  become  milky  from 
separation  of  sulphur. 
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Uses. — Sodium  thiosulphate  is  need  for  the  predpitation  of 
several  metals,  as  sulphides,  particularly  in  separations,  for  infltanoe, 
of  copper  from  zinc ;  it  also  serves  as  solvent  for  several  salts  (sil- 
ver chloride,  calcium  sulphate,  &c.)  ;  lastly,  it  is  employed  in  vela* 
metric  analysis,  its  use  here  depending  on  the  reaction  2(NaJ3,OJ 
+  2I=2NaI  +  Na,S,0.. 

9.  Potassium  NrrBrrB  (see  "  QuaL  AnaL*'). 

10.  Potassium  Dichbomatb  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

11.  Ammonium  Molybdatb  (see  ^^  Qual.  AnaL"). 

12.  Ammonium  Chlobidb  (see  '^  Qual.  AnaL"). 

13.  Potassium  Cyanide  (see  "  Qual.  AnaL"). 

h.  Salts  of  the  AlJealireaHh  Metals. 

§  62. 

1.  Babium  Chloride  (see  ^^  Qual.  Anal."). 

The  following  process  gives  a  very  pure  barium  chloride,  free 
from  calcium  and  strontium : — Transmit  through  a  concentrated 
solution  of  impure  barium  chloride  hydrochloric  gas,  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  continues  to  form.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  barium 
chloride  present  is  by  this  means  separated  from  the  solution,  in 
form  of  a  crystalline  powder.  Collect  this  on  a  filter,  let  the 
adhering  liquid  drain  ofE,  wash  the  powder  repeatedly  with  small 
quantities  of  pure  hydrochloric  add,  until  a  sample  of  the  wash- 
ings, diluted  with  water,  and  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid, 
gives  a  filtrate  which,  upon  evaporation  in  a  platinum  dish,  leaves 
no  residue.  The  hydrochloric  mother-liquor  serves  to  dissolve 
fresh  portions  of  witherite.  I  make  use  of  the  barium  chloride  so 
obtained,  principaDy  for  the  preparation  of  perfectly  pure  barium 
carbonate,  which  is  often  required  in  quantitative  analyses. 

2.  Basium  Acetate. 

PreparaiAon, — ^Dissolve  pure  barium  carbonate  in  moderately 
dilute  acetic  acid,  filter,  and  evaporate  to  crystallization. 

Tests. — Dilute  solution  of  barium  acetate  must  not  be  rendered 
turbid  by  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  See  also  "  Qual.  Anal.,"  Ba/rvu/m 
chloride,  the  same  tests  being  also  used  to  ascertain  the  purity  of 
the  acetate. 

Uses. — ^Barium  acetate  is  used  instead  of  barium  chloride,  to 
efEeot  the  precipitation  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  cases  where  it  is  deeir- 
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able  to  avoid  the  introdaction  of  a  chloride  into  the  solution,  or 
to  convert  the  base  into  an  acetate.  As  the  reagent  is  seldom 
required,  it  is  best  kept  in  crystals. 

8.  Babium  Cabbonate  (see  ^'  QnaL  AnaL"). 
4.  &rBoimnM  Chlobide. 

Pftpar(aion.—StTontixmi  chloride  is  prepared  from  strontian- 
ite  or  celestine,  by  the  same  processes  as  barium  chloride.  The 
pure  crystab  obtained  are  dissolved  in  alcohol  of  96  per  cent,  the 
solution  is  filtered,  and  kept  for  use. 

Uaes. — ^The  alcoholic  solution  of  strontium  chloride  is  used  to 
effect  the  conversion  of  alkali  sulphates  into  chlorides,  in  cases 
where  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  the  introduction  into  the  fluid  of  a 
salt  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

6.  CALdUM  Chlobide  (see  ^^  Qual.  Anal."). 

6.  Magnesium  Chloride  ob  Maqnesium  Mixtube. 

Dissolve  11  parts  crystallized  magnesium  chloride  (MgCl,  4~  ^ 
H,0)  and  28  parts  ammoniimi  chloride  in  180  parts  water,  add 
70  parts  dilute  ammonia  solution  (sp.  gr.  0*96).  Allow  the  mix* 
ture  to  stand  one  or  two  days  and  filter.  This  solution,  commonly 
called  ^^  magnesia  mixture,"  is  used  to  precipitate  phosphoric  acid. 
An  excess  is  required  to  effect  complete  precipitation.  Prepared 
as  here  described,  about  10  c.  c.  should  be  used  in  ordinary  cases 
for  eveiy  O'l  gramme  P,0». 

A  solution  containing  the  same  per  cent,  (approximately)  of 
magnesium  chloride  and  other  constituents  may  also  be  prepared 
from  common  calcined  magnesia  (MgO),  provided  it  is  free  from 
the  other  alkaU-earth  metals,  as  follows :— Add  to  11  parts  magnesia 
sufficient  hydrochloric  acid  to  effect  solution,  next  add  a  slight  ex- 
cess of  magnesia  and  boil  to  separate  traces  of  iron ;  filter,  and  add 
140  parts  ammonium  chloride  and  850  parts  dilute  ammonia. 
Dilute  with  water  until  volume  equals  1000  c.  c.  for  every  11 
grammes  of  MgO  used.  Allow  the  mixture  to  stand  two  or  three 
days,  and  filter  if  necessary. 

c.  Salts  of  the  Hea/vy  Metals. 
§68. 

1.  Ferboub  Sulphate  (see  "QuaL  Anal."). 

2.  Febbio  Chlobide  (see  ^^  QuaL  AnaL"). 

3.  Ubaitio  Aoetatb. 
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Heat  finely  powdered  pitchblende  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  filter 
the  fluid  from  the  undissolved  portion,  and  treat  the  filtrate  with 
hydrosulphuric  acid  to  remove  the  lead,  copper,  and  arsenic ;  filter 
again,  evaporate  to  dryness,  extract  the  residue  with  water,  and  fil- 
ter the  solution  from  the  oxides  of  iron,  cobalt,  and  manganese* 
Uranic  nitrate  crystallizes  from  the  filtrate ;  purify  this  by  recrys- 
tallization,  and  then  heat  the  crystals  until  a  small  portion  of  uranic 
oxide  is  reduced.  Warm  the  yellowish-red  mass  thus  obtained 
with  acetic  acid,  filter  and  let  the  filtrate  crystallize.  The  crystals 
are  uranic  acetate,  and  the  mother-liquor  contains  the  undecom- 
posed  nitrate  (Werthetm). 

Tests. — Solution  of  uranic  acetate  after  acidification  with 
hydrochloric  acid  must  not  be  altered  by  hydrosulphuric  acid; 
ammonium  carbonate  must  produce  in  it  a  precipitate,  soluble  in  an 
excess  of  the  precipitant. 

Uses. — Uranic  acetate  may  serve,  in  many  cases,  to  effect  the 
separation  and  determination  of  phosphoric  acid. 

4.  Silver  Nffrate  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

5.  Lead  Acetate  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

6.  Mercubic  CHLORroE  (see  "  Qual.  Anal.'^. 

7.  Stannous  CnLORroE  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

8.  Platinic  CHLORroE  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

'    9.  Sodium  Palladio-Chlortoe  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

B.    REAGENTS  FOB  OBA  7IMETBIC  ANAL  T8I8  IN  THE  DBT  WA  T. 

§  64. 

1.  Sodium  Carbonate,  pure  anhydrous  (see  "  Qual.  AnaL"). 

2.  Mixed  Sodium  and  Potassium  Carbonates  (see  ^^  QuaL 
AnaL"). 

3.  Barium  Hydroxide  or  Baryta  (see  "  QuaL  AnaL"  and 
§59). 

4.  Potassium  Netrate  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

5.  Sodium  NrntATE  (see  "  Qual.  Anal."). 

6.  Borax  (fused). 

Prepa/ration. — Heat  crystallized  borax  (see  "  Qual.  Anal.)  in  a 
platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  until  there  is  no  further  intumescence ; 
reduce  the  porous  mass  to  powder,  and  heat  this  in  a  platinum  cru- 
cible until  it  is  fused  to  a  transparent  mass.    Pour  the  semi-fluid. 
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viscid  mass  upon  a  fragment  of  porcelain.  A  better  way  is  to  fuse 
the  borax  in  a  net  of  platinam  gauze,  by  making  the  gas  blowpipe- 
flame  act  upon  it.  The  drops  are  collected  in  a  platinum  dish. 
The  vitrified  borax  obtained  is  kept  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle. 
But  as  it  is  always  necessary  to  heat  the  vitrified  borax  previous  to 
use,  to  make  quite  sure  that  it  is  perfectly  anhydrous,  the  best  way 
is  to  prepare  it  only  when  required. 

Use€. — Vitrified  borax  is  used  to  effect  the  expulsion  of  car- 
bonic add  and  other  volatile  acids,  at  a  red  heat. 

7.  Potassium  Disulphate. 

Preparation. — Mix  87  parts  of  normal  potassium  sulphate  (see 
"  Qual.  Anal."),  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  49  parts  of  concen- 
trated pure  sulphuric  acid,  and  heat  to  gentle  redness  until  the  mass 
is  in  a  state  of  uniform  and  limpid  fusion.  Pour  the  fused  salt  on 
a  fragment  of  porcelain,  or  into  a  platinum  dish  standing  in  cold 
water.  After  cooling,  break  the  mass  into  pieces,  and  keep  for 
use.* 

Ums, — ^This  reagent  serves  as  a  flux  for  certain  native  com- 
pounds of  alumina  and  chromic  oxide.  Potassium  disulphate  is 
used  also,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  state,  for  the  cleansing 
of  platinum  crucibles;  for  this  latter  purpose,  however,  the  salt 
whicli  is  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid  will  be  found 
sufiSciently  pure. 

8.  AMMoiniTM  Cabbonate  (solid). 

Prepa/ration, — See  "  Qual.  Anal." — This  reagent  serves  to  con- 
vert the  acid  alkali  sulphates  into  normal  salts.  It  must  com- 
pletely volatilize  when  heated  in  a  platinum  dish. 

9.  Ammonium  Niirate. 

Preparation. — Neutralize  pure  ammonium  carbonate  with  pure 
nitric  acid,  warm,  and  add  ammonia  to  slightly  alkaline  reaction ; 
Alter,  if  necessary,  and  let  the  filtrate  crystallize.  Fuse  the  crys- 
tals in  a  platinum  dish,  and  pour  the  fused  mass  upon  a  piece  of 
porcelain ;  break  into  pieces  whilst  still  warm,  and  keep  in  a  well- 
stoppered  bottle. 

Te9t8. — Ammonium  nitrate  must  leave  no  residue  when  heated 
in  a  platinum  dish. 

*  [J.  Lawrence  Smith  adviaes  the  use  of  sodium  disulphate  for  fluxing  alumi- 
nous  oompoonds.  as  the  fused  mass  is  much  more  readily  soluble  in  water.] 
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Uses. — Ammonium  nitrate  serves  as  an  oxidizing  agent;  for 
instance,  to  convert  lead  into  lead  oxide,  or  to  effect  the  com- 
bustion of  carbon,  in  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  avoid  the  use  of 
fixed  salt^ 

10.  Ammonium  CnLOBmE. 
Preparation  a/nd  Tests. — See  "  Qual.  Anal." 

Uses. — Ammonium  chloride  is  often  used  to  convert  metallic 
oxides  and  acids,  e.g.^  lead  oxide,  zinc  oxide,  stannic  oxide,  arsenic 
acid,  antimonic  acid,  &c.,  into  chlorides  (anmionia  and  water  escape 
in  the  process).  Many  metallic  chlorides  being  volatile,  and  others 
volatilizing  in  presence  of  ammonium  chloride  fumes,  they  may  be 
completely  removed  by  igniting  them  with  ammonium  chloride  in 
excess,  and  thus  many  compounds,  e.g.y  alkali  antimonates,  may 
be  easily  and  expeditiously  analyzed.  Ammonium  chloride  iB 
also  used  to  convert  various  salts  of  other  acids  into  chlorides,  e.g^ 
small  quantities  of  alkali  sulphates. 

11.  Hydeogen  Gas. 

Preparation. — ^Hydrogen  gas  is  evolved  when  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  is  added  to  granulated  zinc.  It  may  be  purified  from  traces 
of  foreign  gases  either  by  passmg  first  through  mercuric  chloride 
solution,  then  through  potash  solution,  or  as  recommended  by 
Stenhouse,  by  passing  through  a  tube  filled  with  pieces  of  char- 
coal. If  the  gas  is  desired  dry,  pass  through  sulphuric  acid  or  a 
calcium  chloride  tube. 

Tests. — Pure  hydrogen  gas  is  inodorous.  It  ought  to  bum  with 
a  colorless  fiame,  which,  when  cooled  by  depressing  a  porcelain 
dish  upon  it,  must  deposit  nothing  on  the  surface  of  the  dish  except 
pure  water  (free  from  acid  reaction). 

Uses. — Hydrogen  gas  is  frequently  used,  in  quantitative  analy- 
sis,  to  reduce  oxides,  chlorides,  sulphides,  &c.,  to  the  metallic  state. 

12.  Chlorine. 

Preparation. — See  "  Qual.  Anal." — Chlorine  gas  is  purified  and 
dried  by  transmitting  it  through  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  or  a 
calcium  chloride  tube. 

Uses. — Chlorine  gas  serves  principally  to  produce  chlorides, 
and  to  separate  the  volatile  from  the  non-volatile  chlorides ;  it  is 
also  used  to  displace  and  indirectly  determine  bromine  and  iodine. 
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a   REAGENTS  USED  IN  VOLUMETRIC  ANALYSIS 

§65. 

Under  this  head  are  arranged  the  most  important  of  those 
substances,  which  serve  for  the  preparation  and  testing  of  the 
fluids  required  in  volumetric  analysis,  and  have  not  been  given 
&iib  A  and  JS. 

1.  Pure  Crystallized  Oxalic  Acid,  H,C,0^4"2H,0. 

The  introduction  of  crystaHized  oxalic  acid  as  a  basis  for  alkali- 
metry and  acidimetry  is  due  to  Fr.  Mohr.  It  is  also  employed  to 
determine  the  strength  of,  or  to  stcmda/rdize^  a  solution  of  potas- 
sium permanganate,  1  molecule  of  potassium  permanganate  being 
required,  in  the  presence  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  to  convert  5  mole 
cnles  of  oxalic  acid  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water  ( K,Mn,0,  + 
5H,C,0,  -f  3H,S0,  =  K,SO,  +  2MnS0,  +  8H,0  -f  lOCO,). 
We  use  in  most  cases  the  pure  crystallized  acid  which  has  the 
formula  H,C,0^  +  2H,0,  and  of  which  the  molecular  weight  is 
accordingly  126. 

Preparation. — See  "  Qual.  Anal.,"  under  Ammonium  Oxalate. 

Tests, — The*  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  must  not  show  the  least  sign 
of  efflorescence  (to  which  they  are  liable  even  at  20°  in  a  dry 
atmosphere) ;  they  must  dissolve  in  water  to  a  perfectly  clear  fluid ; 
when  heated  in  a  platinum  dish,  they  must  leave  no  fixed  and 
incombustible  residue  (calcium  carbonate,  potassium  carbonate, 
Ac).  If  the  acid  obtained  by  a  first  crystallization  fails  to  satisfy 
these  requirements,  it  must  be  recrystallized. 

2.  Tincture  of  LrrMus. 

Preparation, — Digest  1  part  of  litmus  of  commerce  with  6 
parts  of  water,  on  the  water-bath,  for  some  time,  filter,  divide  the 
blue  fluid  into  2  portions,  and  saturate  in  one  half  the  free  alkali, 
by  stirring  repeatedly  with  a  glass  rod  dipped  in  very  dilute  nitric 
acid,  until  the  color  just  appears  red ;  add  the  remaining  blue  half, 
together  with  1  part  of  strong  spirit  of  wine,  and  keep  the  tincture 
which  is  now  ready  for  use,  in  a  small  open  bottle,  not  quite  full, 
in  a  place  protected  from  dust.  In  a  stoppered  bottle  the  tincture 
would  speedily  lose  color. 

Tests, — Litmus  tincture  is  tested  by  coloring  with  about  100 
cubic  centimetres  of  water  distinctly  blue,  dividing  the  fluid  into 
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two  portions,  and  adding  to  the  one  the  least  quantity  of  a  dilute 
acid,  to  the  other  a  trace  of  solution  of  soda.  If  the  one  portion 
acquires  a  distinct  red,  the  other  a  distinct  blue  tint,  the  litmus 
tincture  is  fit  for  use,  as  neither  acid  nor  alkali  predominates. 

3.  Potassium  Permanganate. 

Preparation. — Mix  8  parts  of  very  finely  powdered  pure  pyro- 
lusite,  or  manganese  binoxide,  with  7  parts  of  potassium  chlorate, 
put  the  mixture  into  a  shallow  cast-iron  pot,  and  add  37  parts  of  a 
solution  of  potassa  of  1'27  specific  gravity  (the  same  solution  as 
is  used  in  organic  analysis  *) ;  evaporate  to  dryness,  stirring  the 
mixture  during  the  operation;  put  the  residue  before  it  has  ab- 
sorbed moisture,  into  an  iron  or  Hessian  crucible,  and  expose  to  a 
dull-red  heat,  with  frequent  stirring  with  an  iron  rod  or  iron  spar 
tula,  until  no  more  aqueous  vapors  escape  and  the  mass  is  in  a  faint 
glow.  Remove  the  crucible  now  from  the  fire,  and  transfer  the 
friable  mass  to  an  iron  pot.  Reduce  to  coarse  powder,  and  transfer 
this,  in  small  poitions  at  a  time,  to  an  iron  vessel  containing  100 
parts  of  boiling  water;  keep  boiling,  replacing  the  evaporating 
water,  and  passing  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  through  the  fluid 
(  Mulder  f).  The  originally  dark-green  solution  of  potassium 
manganate  soon  changes,  with  separation  of  hydrated  manganese 
binoxide,  to  the  deep  violet-red  of  the  permanganate.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  conversion  is  complete,  allow  to  settle,  take 
out  a  small  quantity  of  the  clear  liquid,  l)oil  and  pass  carbon 
dioxide  through  it.  If  a  precipitate  forms,  the  conversion  is  not 
yet  complete. 

The  solution  may  be  filtered  through  gun-cotton.  Evaporate, 
crystallize,  and  dry  the  crystals  on  a  porous  tile. 

The  pure  salt  is  now  to  be  obtained  in  commerce. 

4.  Ammonium  Ferrous  Sulphate. 

FeSO,.(NH,XSO,  -f  6H,0. 

Fr.  Mohr  has  proposed  to  employ  this  double  salt,  which  is  not 
liable  to  efflorescence  and  oxidation,  as  an  agent  to  determine  the 
strength  of  the  permanganate  solution. 

Preparation, — Take  two  equal  portions  of  dilute  sulphuric 

*  Or  instead  of  the  solution,  use  10  parts  of  the  hydroxide  KOH.  In  this  case 
fuse  the  potash  and  the  chlorate  together  first,  and  then  project  the  manganese 
into  the  crucible. 

t  Jahresbericht  von  Eopp  und  Will,  1858,  581. 
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add,  and  warm  the  one  with  a  moderate  excess  of  small  iron 
nails  free  from  rust,  nntil  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  has  alto- 
gether or  very  nearly  ceased ;  neutralize  the  other  portion  exactly 
^ith  ammonium  carbonate,  and  then  add  to  it  a  few  drops  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  Filter  the  solution  of  the  ferrous  sulphate  into  that 
of  the  ammonium  sulphate,  evaporate  the  mixture  a  little,  if  neces- 
sary, and  then  allow  the  salt  to  crystallize.  Let  the  crystals,  which 
are  hard  and  of  a  pale-green  color,  drain  in  a  funnel,  then  wash 
them  in  a  little  water,  dry  thoroughly  on  blotting-paper  in  the  air, 
and  kieep  for  use. 

The  molecular  weight  of  the  salt  (392)  is  exactly  7  times  the 
atomic  weight  of  iron  (56).  The  solution  of  the  salt  in  water 
which  has  been  just  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  must  not  become 
red  on  the  addition  of  potassium  sulphocyanate. 

5.  Ammonia-Iron-Alum. 

(NH,),SO,.Fe,(SO,),  +  24H,0. 

Preparation. — Bring  into  a  large  porcelain  dish  58  grms.  of 
pure  crystallized  ferrous  sulphate  (see  Fresenius'  "QuaL  Anal." 
Am.  ed.,  p.  73),  together  with  a  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol  equiva- 
lent to  8-3  grms.  of  sulphuric  anhydride  (SO,),  (see  Table,  §  191). 
Heat  upon  a  sand-bath,  adding  nitric  acid  from  time  to  time,  in 
small  portions,  until  the  iron  has  all  passed  into  ferric  sulphate,  or 
until  a  drop  of  the  solution  gives  no  blue  coloration  with  potassium 
ferricyanide.  Heat  further,  and  evaporate  until  the  excess  of 
nitric  acid  is  expelled,  then  add  14  grms.  of  ammonium  sulphate,* 
and,  if  need  be,  hot  water  sufficient  to  bring  the  salt  into  solution ; 
filter  into  a  porcelain  capsule  and  set  aside,  under  cover,  to  crys- 
tallize. 

The  iron-alum  separates  in  cubo-octahedrons,  which  may  be  yel- 
lowish, lilac,  or  colorless.  If  dark  in  color,  dissolve  in  warm  water, 
add  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  crystallize  again.  Rinse  the 
pale  or  colorless  crystals,  after  separation  from  the  mother-liquor, 
with  cold  water,  wrap  up  closely  in  filter  paper,  and  allow  them  to 
dry  at  the  ordinary  temperature.f 

*  If  not  on  hand,  this  salt  may  be  prepared  by  saturating  oil  of  vitriol  with 
ammonium  carbonate  and  evaporating  to  dryness.  80  grammes  of  oil  of  vitriol 
give  somewhat  more  than  is  required  above. 

t  Examinations  of  Iron-alum  thus  prepared  show  that  the  variations  in  the 
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The  yield  should  be  about  80  grms.  The  dry  salt  should 
be  pulverized,  pressed  between  folds  of  paper  until  freed  from 
mechanically  adhering  water,  and  preserved  in  a  well-stoppered 
bottle. 

Uses. — Ammonia-iron-alum  furnishes  the  best  means  of  obtain- 
ing a  definite  quantity  of  iron  in  a  ferric  salt  for  making  standard 
solutions,  being  easily  obtained  pure  and  inalterable  if  kept 
away  from  acid  vapors.  Its  purity  may  be  readily  controlled  by 
ascertaining  the  loss  on  careful  ignition,  which  should  leave  a  resi- 
due of  16'6  per  cent,  of  ferric  oxide  of  iron,  corresponding  to  11'63 
per  cent,  of  metallic  iron. 

6.  PuBE  Iodine. 

Preparation, — Triturate  iodine  of  commerce  with  f  part  of  its 
weight  of  potassium  iodide,  dry  the  mass  in  a  large  watch-glass  with 
ground  rim,  warm  this  gently  on  a  sand-bath,  or  on  an  iron  plate, 
and  as  soon  as  violet  fumes  begin  to  escape,  cover  it  with  another 
watch-glass  of  the  same  size.  Continue  the  application  of  heat 
until  all  the  iodine  is  sublimed,  and  keep  in  a  well-closed  glass 
bottle.  The  chlorine  or  bromine,  which  is  often  found  in  iodine 
of  commerce,  combines,  in  this  process,  with  the  potassium,  and 
remains  in  the  lower  watch-glass,  together  with  the  excess  of 
potassium  iodide. 

Teats, — Iodine  purified  by  the  process  just  now  described,  must 
leave  no  fixed  residue  when  heated  on  a  watch-glass.  But,  even 
supposing  it  should  leave  a  trace  on  the  glass,  it  would  be  of  no 
great  consequence,  as  the  small  portion  intended  for  use  has  to  be 
resublimed  immediately  before  weighing. 

color  of  the  salt,  from  colorless  to  rose,  are  not  connected  with  appreciable 

differences  of  composition. 

J.  H.  Grove,  of  the  Sheffield  Laboratory,  obtained  the  following  results  in  the 

examination  of  ammonia-iron-alum  crystals,  the  ferric  oxide  being  estimated  bj 

ignition : — 

Fe.O, 

(  16-59 

1st  \  16-55 

(  16-59 

2d  16-58 

8d  16-57 

4th  16-57 

5th  16-58 

{ 


6th 


16-50 
16-56 


7th  16-55 

Calculated    16*60 
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Uses. — Pure  iodine  is  nsed  to  determine  the  amonnt  of  iodine 
contained  in  the  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide,  employed 
in  many  Yolumetric  processes. 

7.  Potassium  lonroE. 

Small  quantities  of  this  article  may  be  procured  cheaper  in 
commerce  than  prepared  in  the  laboratory.  For  the  preparation  of 
potassium  iodide  intended  for  analytical  purposes  I  recommend 
Baup's  method,  improved  by  Frederkino,  because  the  product 
obtained  by  tliis  process  is  free  frem  iodic  acid. 

Tests. — Put  a  sample  of  the  salt  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  If 
the  iodide  is  pure,  it  will  dissolve  without  coloring  the  fluid ;  but 
if  it  contain  potassium  iodate,  the  fluid  will  acquire  a  brown  tint, 
from  the  presence  of  free  iodine,  the  sulphuric  acid  setting  free  iodic 
and  hydriodic  acids  which  react  on  each  other  (HIO,  +  (HI)»  = 
(H,0),  + 1,)  with  liberation  of  iodine  which  remains  in  solution. 
Mix  the  solution  of  another  sample  with  silver  nitrate,  as  long  as 
a  precipitate  continues  to  form ;  add  solution  of  ammonia  in  excess, 
shake  the  mixture,  filter,  and  supersaturate  the  filtrate  with  nitric 
acid.  The  formation  of  a  white,  curdy  precipitate  indicates  the 
presence  of  chloride  in  the  potassium  iodide.  Presence  of  potassium 
sulphate  is  detected  by  means  of  solution  of  barium  chloride, 
with  addition  of  some  hydrochloric  acid. 

Uses. — Potassium  iodide  is  used  as  a  solvent  for  iodine  in  the 
preparation  of  standard  solutions  of  iodine ;  it  is  employed  also  to 
absorb  free  chlorine.  In  the  latter  case  every  atom  of  chlorine  lib- 
erates an  atom  of  iodine,  which  is  retained  in  solution  by  the  agency 
of  the  excess  of  potassium  iodide.  The  potassium  iodide  intended 
for  those  uses  must  be  free  from  potassium  iodate  and  carbonate; 
the  presence  of  trifling  traces  of  potassium  chloride  or  potassium 
sulphate  is  of  no  consequence. 

8.  Arsekious  OxroE  (As,0,). 

The  arsenious  oxide  sold  in  the  shops  in  large  pieces,  externally 
opaque,  but  often  still  vitreous  within,  is  generally  quite  pure. 
The  purity  of  the  article  is  tested  by  moderately  heating  it  in  a 
glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  through  which  a  feeble  current  of 
air  is  transmitted.  Pure  arsenious  oxide  must  completely  volatilize 
in  this  process ;  no  residue  must  be  left  in  the  tube  upon  the 
expulsion  of  the  sublimate  from  it.  If  a  non-volatile  residue  is  left 
which,  when  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  turns  black,  the 
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arsenioos  oxide  contains  antimony  teroxide,  and  is  unfit  for  nse  in 
analytical  processes.  Dissolve  about  10  grms.  of  the  arsenioiiB 
oxide  to  be  tested  in  soda,  and  add  1 — 2  drops  lead  acetate.  If  a 
brownish  color  is  produced,  the  arsenious  oxide  contains  arsenioiu 
sulphide  and  cannot  be  used.  Arsenious  oxide  dissolveB  in  a 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate  forming  sodium  arsenite  which  is 
used  to  determine  hypochlorous  acid,  free  chlorine,  iodine,  &c. 

9.  Sodium  Chloride. 

Perfelbtly  pure  rock-salt  is  best  suited  for  analytical  purposes. 
It  must  dissolve  in  water  to  a  clear  fluid ;  ammonium  oxalate,  sodium 
phosphate,  and  barium  chloride  must  not  trouble  the  solution. 
Pure  sodium  chloride  may  be  prepared  also  by  MABGUEBnTE's 
process,  viz.,  conduct  into  a  concentrated  solution  of  common  salt 
hydrochloric  gas  to  saturation,  collect  the  small  crystals  of  sodium 
chloride  which  separate  on  a  funnel,  let  them  thoroughly  drain, 
wash  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dry  the  sodium  chloride  finally 
in  a  porcelain  dish,  until  the  hydrochloric  acid  adhering  to  it  has 
completely  evaporated.  The  mother-liquor  contains  the  small 
quantities  of  calcium  sulphate,  magnesium  chloride,  &c.,  originally 
present  in  the  salt. 

Uses. — Sodium  chloride  serves  as  a  volumetric  precipitating 
agent  in  the  determination  of  silver,  and  also  to  determine  the 
strength  of  solutions  of  silver  intended  for  the  estimation  of  chlo- 
rine. We  usually  fuse  it  before  weighing.  The  operation  must 
be  conducted  with  caution,  and  must  not  be  continued  longer  than 
necessary ;  for  if  the  gas-flame  acts  on  the  salt,  hydrochloric  add 
escapes,  while  sodium  carbonate  is  formed. 

10.  Metallic  Shaver. 

The  silver  obtained  by  the  proper  reduction  of  the  pure  chlo- 
ride of  the  metal  alone  can  be  called  chemically  pure.  The  silver 
precipitated  by  copper  is  never  absolutely  pure,  but  contains  gener- 
ally about  -Y^  of  copper. 

Chemically  pure  silver  is  only  used  in  small  quantity  to  prepare 
the  dilute  solution  employed  for  the  determination  of  silver.  The 
solution  of  silver  required  for  the  estimation  of  chlorine  need  not 
be  made  with  absolutely  pure  silver,  as  the  strength  of  this  solu- 
tion had  always  best  be  determined  after  the  preparation,  by  means 
of  pure  sodium  chloride. 
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2>.    RRAQBHrrS  USED  lUf  ORGANIC  AJfALTSia. 

§  66. 

1.   CUPBIG   OXIDR. 

Preparaiion. — Stir  pure*  copper  scales  (which  should  first  be 
ignited  in  a  muffle)  with  pure  nitric  acid  in  a  porcelain  dish  to  a 
thick  paste  ;  after  the  effervescence  has  ceased,  heat  gentlj  on  the 
sand-bath  ontil  the  mass  is  perfectly  dry.  Transfer  the  green  basic 
salt  produced  to  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  heat  to  a  moderate  redness, 
until  no  more  fumes  of  hyponitric  acid  escape ;  this  may  be  known 
by  the  smell,  or  by  introducing  a  small  portion  of  the  mass  into  a 
test  tube,  closing  the  latter  with  the  finger,  heating  to  redness,  and 
then  looking  through  the  tube  lengthways.  The  uniform  decom- 
position of  the  salt  in  the  crucible  may  be  promoted  by  stirring 
the  mass  from  time  to  time  with  a  hot  glass  rod.  When  the  cruci- 
ble has  cooled  a  little,  reduce  the  mass,  which  now  consists  of  pure 
cnpric  oxide,  to  a  tolerably  fine  powder,  by  triturating  it  in  a  brass 
or  porcelain  mortar ;  pass  through  a  metal  sieve,  and  keep  in  a 
well-stoppered  bottle  for  use.  It  is  always  advisable  to  leave  a 
small  portion  of  the  oxide  in  the  crucible,  and  to  expose  this  again 
to  an  intense  red  heat.  This  agglutinated  portion  is  not  pounded, 
but  simply  broken  into  small  fragments. 

Another  method  is  to  dissolve  pure  copper  in  pure  nitric  acid, 
evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  porcelain  dish,  ignite  the  copper  nitrate 
thus  obtained  in  a  Hessian  crucible  until  no  fumes  arise  on  stirring 
the  top  of  the  mass  with  a  rod.  A  portion  in  the  bottom  of  the 
crucible  will  be  sintered  if  a  proper  heat  has  been  applied,  while 
the  upper  part  will  be  pulverulent.  Treat  the  sintered  portion  as 
above,  and  reserve  each  separately.  This  method  gives  a  reliable 
product. 

Tests. — ^Pure  cupric  oxide  is  a  compact,  heavy,  deep-black  pow- 
der,  gritty  to  the  touch ;  upon  exposure  to  a  red  heat  it  must  evolve 
no  hyponitric  acid  fumes,  nor  carbon  dioxide ;  the  latter  would 
indicate  presence  of  fra^ents  of  charcoal,  or  particles  of  dust.  It 
must  contain  nothing  soluble  in  water.  That  portion  of  the  oxide 
which  has  been  exposed  to  an  intense  red  heat  should  be  hard, 
and  of  a  grayish-black  color. 

*  If  the  Kales  contain  lime,  digest  them  with  water,  containing  a  little  nitric 
acid,  for  a  long  time,  wash,  and  then  proceed  as  above. 
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Usea. — Cupric  oxide  serves  to  oxidize  the  carbon  and  hydrogen 
of  organic  substances,  yielding  up  its  oxygen  wholly  or  in  part, 
according  to  circumstances.  That  portion  of  the  oxide  which  has 
been  heated  to  the  most  intense  redness  is  particularly  useful  in  the 
analysis  of  volatile  fluids. 

N.B.  The  cupric  oxide,  after  use,  may  be  regenerated  by  oxi- 
dation with  nitric  acid,  and  subsequent  ignition.  Should  it  have 
become  mixed  with  alkali  salts  in  the  course  of  the  analytical  pro- 
cess, it  is  first  digested  with  very  dilute  cold  nitric  acid,  and  washed 
afterwards  with  water.  To  purify  cupric  oxide  containing  chlo- 
ride, E.  Erlenheyeb  recommends  to  ignite  it  in  a  tube,  first  in  a 
stream  of  moist  air,  and  finally,  when  the  escaping  gas  ceases  to 
redden  litmus  paper,  in  dry  air.  By  these  operations  any  oxides 
of  nitrogen  that  may  have  remained  are  also  removed. 

2.  Lead  Chbomate. 

Preparation. — ^Precipitate  a  clear  filtered  solution  of  lead  ace- 
tate, slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  with  a  small  excess  of 
potassium  dichromate ;  wash  the  precipitate  by  decantation,  and  at 
last  on  a  linen  strainer ;  dry,  put  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  heat  to 
bright  redness  until  the  mass  is  fairly  in  fusion.  Pour  out  upon  a 
stone  slab  or  iron  plate,  break,  pulverize,  pass  through  a  fine 
metallic  sieve,  and  keep  the  tolerably  fine  powder  for  use. 

Tests, — Lead  chromate  is  a  heavy  powder,  of  a  dirty  yellowish- 
brown  color.  It  must  evolve  no  carbon  dioxide  upon  the  applicar 
tion  of  a  red  heat;  the  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  would  indicate 
contamination  with  organic  matter,  dust,  &c.  It  must  contain 
nothing  soluble  in  water. 

Uses, — Lead  chromate  serves,  the  same  as  cupric  oxide,  for 
the  combustion  of  organic  substances.  It  is  converted,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  combustion,  into  chromic  oxide  and  basic  lead  chromate. 
It  suflEers  the  same  decomposition,  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  when 
heated  by  itself  above  its  point  of  fusion.  The  property  of  lead 
chromate  to  fuse  at  a  red  heat  renders  it  preferable  to  cupric  oxide 
as  an  oxidizing  agent,  in  cases  where  we  have  to  act  upon  difficultly 
combustible  substances. 

N.B.  Lead  chromate  may  be  used  a  second  time.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  fused  again  (being  first  roasted,  if  necessary),  and 
then  powdered.  After  having  been  twice  used  it  is  powdered, 
moistened  with  nitric  acid,  dried,  and  fused.     In  this  way  the 
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lead  chromate  may  be  used  over  and  over  again  indefinitely 

(VOHL*). 

8.  Oxygen  Gas. 

Preparation. — Triturate  100  grammes  of  potassium  chlorate 
with  5  grammes  of  finely  pulverized  manganese  binoxlde,  and 
introduce  the  mixture  into  a  plain  retort,  which  must  not  be  more 
than  half  full ;  expose  the  retort  over  a  charcoal  fire  or  a  gas-lamp, 
at  first  to  a  gentle,  and  then  to  a  gradually  increased  heat.  As 
soon  as  the  salt  begins  to  fuse,  shake  the  retort  a  little,  that  the 
contents  may  be  uniformly  heated.  The  evolution  of  oxygen 
speedily  commences,  and  proceeds  rapidly  at  a  relatively  low  tem- 
perature, provided  the  above  proportions  be  adhered  to.  As  soon 
as  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  retort,  connect  the  glass  tube  fixed 
in  the  neck  of  the  retort  by  means  of  a  tight-fitting  cork,  with  an 
india-rubber  tube  inserted  in  the  lower  orifice  of  the  gasometer ; 
the  glass  tube  must  be  sufficiently  wide,  and  there  must  be  sufiicient 
space  left  around  the  india-rubber  to  permit  the  free  efflux  of  dis- 
placed water.  Continue  the  application  of  heat  to  the  retort  till 
the  evolution  of  gas  has  ceased.  100  grammes  of  potassium 
chlorate  give  about  27  litres  of  oxygen. 

The  oxygen  produced  by  this  process  is  moist,  and  may  con- 
tain traces  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  also  of  chlorine.  These  impuri- 
ties must  be  removed  and  the  oxygen  thoroughly  dried,  before  it 
can  be  used  in  organic  analysis.  The  gas  is  therefore  passed  from 
the  gasometer  first  through  a  solution  of  potassa  of  1*27  sp.  gr., 
then  through  U  tubes  containing  granulated  soda  lime,  and  finally, 
according  to  circumstances,  through  U  tubes  containing  calcium 
chloride  or  pumicenstone  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid. 

TetAs. — A  chip  of  wood  which  has  been  kindled  and  blown  out 
so  as  to  leave  a  spark  at  the  extremity  must  immediately  burst  into 
flame  in  oxygen  gas.  The  gas  must  not  render  lime-water  or  a 
solution  of  silver  nitrate  turbid  when  transmitted  through  these 
fluids. 

4.    SoDA-LOfE. 

Prepwration. — Take  solution  of  soda  (NaOH),  ascertain  its 
specific  gravity,  weigh  out  a  certain  quantity,  calculate  the  weight  of 
sodium  hydroxide  present,  add  twice  this  latter  weight  of  the  best 
quick-lime,  allow  the  lime  to  slake,  and  then  evaporate  to  dryness 

*  Annalen  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  106, 127. 
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in  an  iron  yessel.  Heat  the  residue  in  an  iron  or  Hessian  cmcible ; 
keep  for  some  time  at  a  low  red  heat.  Break  np  while  still  warm  in 
an  iron  mortar,  and  pass  the  whole  through  a  sieve  with  meshes 
about  3  mm.  wide.  Reject  the  finest  portion  (removing  it  with  a 
fine  si^ve)  and  keep  the  granulated  product  in  a  well-closed 
bottle. 

Use. — Granulated  soda-lime  prepared  as  above  described  forms 
an  excellent  absorbent  for  carbon  dioxide.  It  was  formerly  also 
used  for  nitrogen  determination  instead  of  the  following : 

6.  Soda-lhie  for  NrrRooEN  Detebminations.* 

Preparation. — Equal  weights  of  sal-soda  in  clean  (washed) 
large  crystals  and  of  good  white  promptly  slaking  quick-lime  are 
separately  so  far  pulverized  as  to  pass  through  holes  of  ^^  inch, 
then  well  mixed  together,  placed  in  an  iron  pot  which  should  not 
be  more  than  half  filled,  and  gently  heated,  at  first  without  stir- 
ring. The  lime  soon  begins  to  combine  with  the  crystal  water  of 
the  sodium  carbonate,  the  whole  mass  heats  strongly,  swells  up,  and 
in  a  short  time  yields  a  fine  powder,  which  may  then  be  stirred  to 
effect  intimate  mixture  and  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  water  so  that 
the  mass  is  not  perceptibly  moist  and  yet  short  of  the  point  at 
which  it  rises  in  dust  on  handling.  When  cold  it  is  secured  in 
well-closed  bottles  or  fruit  jars,  and  is  ready  for  use. 

6.  Metallic  Copper. 

Metallic  copper  serves,  in  the  analysis  of  nitrogenous  substances, 
to  effect  the  reduction  of  the  nitric  oxide  gas  that  may  form  in 
the  course  of  the  analytical  process. 

It  is  used  either  in  the  form  of  turnings,  or  copper  scales 
reduced  by  hydrogen ;  or  of  small  rolls  made  of  fine  copper  wire 
gauze.  A  length  of  from  7  to  10  centimetres  is  given  to  the 
spirals  or  rolls,  and  just  sufficient  thickness  to  admit  of  their  being 
inserted  into  the  combustion  tube.  To  have  it  perfectly  free  from 
dust,  oxide,  &c.,  it  is  first  heated  to  redness  in  the  open  air,  in  a 
crucible,  until  the  surface  is  oxidized ;  it  is  then  put  into  a  glass  or 
porcelain  tube,  through  which  an  uninterrupted  current  of  dry 
hydrogen  gas  is  transmitted ;  and  when  all  atmospheric  air  has 
been  expelled  from  the  evolution  apparatus  and  the  tube,  the 
latter  is  in  its  whole  length  heated  to  redness.  The  operator  should 

♦  S.  W.  Johnson.    Report  of  the  Conn.  Agr.  Expr.  Station,  1878,  p.  111. 
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make  sure  that  the  atmospheric  air  has  been  thoroughly  expelled, 
before  he  proceeds  to  apply  heat  to  the  tube ;  neglect  of  this  pre- 
caution may  lead  to  an  explosion. 

7.  Potassium  Hydboxide  or  Potassa. 
a.  Solution  of  Potassa, 

Solution  of  potassa  is  prepared  from  the  carbonate,  with  the 
aid  of  milk  of  lime,  in  the  way  described  in  the  ^'  Qualitative 
Analysis,"  for  the  preparation  of  solution  of  soda.  The  propor- 
tions are — 1  part  of  potassium  carbonate  to  12  parts  of  water,  and 
f  part  of  lime,  slaked  to  paste  with  three  times  the  quantity  of 
warm  water. 

The  decanted  clear  solution  is  evaporated,  in  an  iron  vessel, 
over  a  strong  fire,  until  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1*27  ;  it  is  then, 
whilst  still  warm,  poured  into  a  bottle,  which  is  well  closed,  and 
allowed  to  stand  at  rest  until  all  solid  particles  have  subsided.  The 
clear  solution  is  finally  drawn  oS  from  the  deposit,  and  kept  for 
use. 

ft.  Fused  Potassa  (common). 

The  commercial  potassa  in  sticks  (impure  KOH  usually  com- 
bined with  more  or  less  H,0)  will  answer  the  purpose.  If  you 
wish  to  prepare  it,  evaporate  solution  of  potassa  {a)  in  a  silver  ves- 
sel, over  a  strong  fire,  until  the  residuary  hydroxide  flows  like 
oil,  and  white  fumes  begin  to  rise  from  the  surface.  Pour  the 
fused  mass  out  on  a  clean  iron  plate,  and  break  it  up  into  small 
pieces.     Keep  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  for  use. 

c.  Potassa  (purified  with  alcohol),  see  "  Qual.  Anal.,"  p.  43. 

Uses, — Solution  of  potassa  serves  for  the  absorption,  and  ^t 
the  same  time  for  the  estimation  of  carbon  dioxide.  In  many 
cases,  a  tube  filled  with  fragments  of  fused  potassa  is  used,  in 
addition  to  the  apparatus  filled  with  solution  of  potassa.  Potassa 
purified  with  alcohol,  which  is  perfectly  free  from  potassium  sul- 
phate, is  employed  for  the  determination  of  sulphur  in  organic 
subetances. 

8.   CaLOIUK   CHLOBmE. 

a.  Pwre  Calcium  Chloride, 

Preparation, — Dissolve  marble  in  commercial  hydrochloric 
acid  diluted  with  four  or  five  times  its  volume  of  water.  (The 
wast«  solution  resulting  from  the  preparation  of  carbon  dioxide 
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may  be  used.)  Add  to  this  solution  with  stirring  lime,  slaked 
with  sufficient  water  to  give  it  the  consistency  of  thin  paste  until 
it  gives  an  alkaline  reaction  and  a  pellicle  of  calcium  carbonate 
forms  on  the  surface  on  standing  exposed  to  the  air.  Iron,  man-* 
ganese,  and  especially  magnesium  are  usually  present  in  such  a 
solution,  and  are  precipitated  by  the  calcium  hydroxide — the  iron, 
however,  not  completely.  After  a  few  hours,  filter  and  pass  hydro- 
gen sulphide  through  the  alkaline  solution  until  a  filtered  portion 
is  no  longer  blackened  by  this  reagent.  Let  the  solution  stand  for 
twelve  hours,  then  filter  from  the  iron  sulphide.  Add  next  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  strongly  acid  reaction  to  convert  the  calcium  sul- 
phide and  calcium  oxychloride  which  may  be  present  into  chloride. 
Concentrate  in  a  porcelain  dish.  If  sulphur  separates,  after  a  short 
time  filter  again,  and  continue  the  evaporation  to  dryness  with 
addition  of  a  little  more  hydrochloric  acid  toward  the  end  of  the 
process.  Finally  expose  the  residue  to  a  tolerably  strong  heat 
about  (200°)  on  the  sand-bath,  until  it  is  changed  throughout  to  a 
white  porous  perfectly  opaque  mass,  which  point  can  be  ascertained 
by  breaking  up  a  piece  detached  from  the  top.  The  product  is 
CaCl,  +  (HjO),.  Reduce  while  still  hot  to  granules  of  the  proper 
size  {i  to  1^  of  an  inch)  by  means  of  suitable  sieves  and  a  mortar 
previously  warmed,  and  keep  in  well-closed  bottles. 

5.  Crude/used  Calcium  Chloride. 

Preparation. — Neutralize  the  alkaline  solution  obtained  in  a 
(without  separating  the  little  iron  present  with  H,S)  exactly  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  in  an  iron  pan ;  fuse 
the  residue  in  an  iron  or  Hessian  crucible,  pour  out  the  fused  mass, 
and  break  into  pieces.     Preserve  it  in  well-stoppered  bottles. 

Uses, — The  crude  fused  calcium  chloride  serves  to  dry  moist 
gases ;  the  pure  chloride  is  used  in  elementary  organic  analysis  for 
the  absorption  and  estimation  of  water  formed  by  the  hydrogen 
contained  in  the  analyzed  substance.  A  solution  of  the  pure  cal- 
cium chloride  should  not  show  an  alkaline  reaction.  A  calcium 
chloride  tube  filled  with  it  should  not  gain  weight  when  a  very 
slow  current  of  perfectly  dry  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  through  it 
an  hour. 

9.  Potassium  Dichkomate. 

Bichromate  of  potassa  of  commerce  is  purified  by  repeated 
recrystallization,  until  barium  chloride  produces,  in  the  solution  of 
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a  sample  of  it  in  water,  a  precipitate  which  completely  disBolves  in 
hydrochloric  acid.  Potassium  dichromate  thus  perfectly  free  from 
sulphuric  acid  is  required  more  particularly  for  the  oxidation  of 
organic  substances  with  a  view  to  the  estimation  of  the  sulphur 
contained  in  them.  Where  the  salt  is  intended  for  other  purposes, 
e.g.^  to  determine  the  carbon  of  organic  bodies,  by  heating  them 
with  potassium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  one  recrystallization 
is  sufficient. 


SEOTION^    III. 

FORMS  AND  COMBINATIONS  IN  WHICH  SUR 
STANCES  ARE  SEPARATED  FROM  EACH  OTHER, 
OR  IN  WHICH  THEIR  WEIGHT  IS  DETERMINED. 

§67. 

The  quantitative  analysis  of  a  compound  substance  requires, 
as  the  first  and  most  indispensable  condition,  a  correct  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  new  combina- 
tions into  which  it  is  intended  to  convert  its  several  individual 
constituents,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  them  from  one  another, 
and  determining  their  several  weights.  Regarding  the  properties 
6f  the  new  compounds,  we  have  to  inquire  more  particularly,  in 
the  first  place,  how  they  behave  with  solvents ;  secondly,  what  is 
their  deportment  in  the  air ;  and,  thirdly,  what  is  their  behavior  on 
ignition?  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  compounds 
are  the  better  adapted  for  quantitative  determination  the  more 
insoluble  they  are,  and  the  less  alteration  they  undergo  upon 
exposure  to  air  or  to  a  high  temperature. 

With  respect  to  the  composition  of  a  compound,  it  is  better 
adapted  to  the  quantitative  determination  of  a  body  the  less  it 
contains  relatively  of  that  body  ;  since  any  error  in  weighing  or 
loss  of  the  compound  to  be  weighed  will  have  the  less  influence  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  results  the  less  the  percentage  it  contains  of 
the  substance  to  be  determined. 

In  this  section  those  combinations  of  the  several  bodies  which 
are  best  adapted  for  their  quantitative  determination  are  enumer- 
ated and  described.  The  description  given  of  the  external  form 
and  appearance  of  the  new  compounds  relates  more  particularly  to 
the  state  in  which  they  are  obtained  in  our  analyses.  With  regard 
to  the  properties  of  the  new  compounds,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  the  enumeration  of  those  which  bear  upon  the  special  objects 
we  have  more  immediately  in  view. 

[The  percentage  compositions  of  these  compounds  are  stated  in 
connection  with  their  description.     For  this  purpose  the  symbols 
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of  the  constitnent  elements  of  the  componndB  in  many  cases 
(viz. :  when  they  are  oxygen  salts)  are  grouped  in  a  manner 
different  from  that  used  to  express  their  chemical  constitution. 
This  grouping  constitutes  a  kind  of  formulse  differing  from  either 
the  empirical  or  rational  in  ordinary  use  in  modem  text-books  of 
chemistry,  but  identical  with  that  formerly  in  general  use  (the  old 
system).  These  formuIsB  are  based  upon  the  fact  that  in  all 
oxygen  salts,  whether  normal,  acid,  basic,  ortho-,  meta-,  or  pyro- 
salts,  there  is  just  enough  oxygen  to  form  with  the  radicals  present, 
both  basic  and  acid,  their  corresponding  oxides  or  anhydrides,  and 
with  hydrogen,  if  present,  water.  They  represent  oxides  (and 
water)  jointly  equivalent  in  weight  to  the  radicals,  hydrogen,  and 
remaining  oxygen,  which  rational  formulsa  represent  as  existing  in 
oxygen  salts. 

EXAMPLES. 

Potassium  sulphate,     SO.  <  qk  =  ^.0,80,. 

Hydrogen  potassium  sulphate, 

2(S0.  <  gg)  =  K.O,H,0,2SO.. 

Potassium  disulphate, 

O  <  so;  I  OK  =  K.0,2S0.. 

Ammonium  magnesium  phosphate, 

/       .ONir.  \ 

\       K  o  >  Mg  j  =  2MgO,(NH0.O,P.O.. 

Magnesium  pyrophosphate, 

/  PO  <  g  >  Mg 

0<  g  =2MgO,P.O, 

\  PO  <  g  >  Mg 

Most  analytical  chemists  prefer  to  present  the  results  of  analyses 
of  oxygen  salts  in  percentages  of  oxides  (or  anhydrides)  and  water 
on  aooomit  of  the  simplicity  of  computations  required.     Accord- 
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ingljj  in  the  following  section,  the  percentage  composition  of 
oxygen  salts  is  given  in  this  manner,  accompanied  by  correspond- 
ing formulflB  and  molecular  weights.  These  f ormulflB  are  in  every 
case  preceded  by  rational  formulsd  constructed  in  accordance  with 
the  theory  of  the  constitution  of  oxygen  salts  which  is  now 
generally  accepted.] 


A,    F0BM8  m  WmCH  THE  BASIC  RADICALS  ABE  WEIGHED  OB 

PBECIPITATED. 

BASIO  RADICALS  OF  THE  FIRST  GROUP. 

§68. 

1.  Potassium. 

The  combinations  best  suited  for  the  weighing  of  potassinm 
are  potassium  sulphate,  potassium  chloride,  and  potassium 
PLATmio  chloride. 

a.  Potassium  sulphate  crystallizes  usually  in  small,  hard, 
straight,  four-sided  prisms,  or  in  double  six-sided  pyramids ;  in 
the  analytical  process  it  is  obtained  as  a  white  crystalline  mass. 
It  dissolves  with  some  difficulty  in  water  (1  part  requiring  10  parts 
of  water  of  12°),  it  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  pure  alcohol, 
but  slightly  more  soluble  in  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid 
(Expt.  No.  6).  It  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors ;  it  is  unalter- 
able in  the  air.  The  crystals  decrepitate  strongly  when  heated, 
yielding  at  the  same  time  a  little  water,  which  they  hold  mechani- 
cally confined.  The  decrepitation  of  crystals  that  have  been  kept 
long  drying  is  less  marked.  At  a  good  red  heat  the  salt  fuses 
without  volatilizing  or  decomposing.  At  a  white  heat  a  little  of 
the  salt  volatilizes  and  also  some  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  the  residue 
possesses  an  alkaline  reaction  (Al.  Mitscherlich,*  BoussiNGAULTf). 
When  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  in  conjunction  with  ammonium 
chloride,  potassium  sulphate  is  partly,  and,  upon  repeated  applica- 
tion of  the  process,  wholly  converted,  with  effervescence,  into 
potassium  chloride  (H.  Kose). 

*  Joum.  f .  prakt.  Chem.  88,  486.  \  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  7,  244. 
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OOlCPOOTnON. 

«^     .OK_K,0    .    .    .      9426  64-09 

^^«  ^  OK  ""  SO,     .     .    .      80. 00  46-91 

174.26  100.00 

The  acid  potassinm  snlphate  (KHSO^),  which  is  produced  when 
the  normal  salt  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  free  sulphuric  acid, 
is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  fusible  even  at  a  moderate  heat 
At  a  red  heat  it  loses  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  converted  into  normal 
potassium  sulphate,  but  not  readily — the  complete  conversion  of 
the  acid  into  the  normal  salt  requiring  the  long-continued  applica- 
tion of  an  intense  red  heat.  However,  when  heated  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  ammonium  carbonate — which  may  be  readily  procured  by 
repeatedly  throwing  into  the  faint  red-hot  crucible  containing  the 
acid  sulphate  small  lumps  of  pure  ammonium  carbonate,  and 
putting  on  the  lid — ^the  acid  salt  changes  readily  and  quickly  to 
the  normal  sulphate.  The  transformation  may  be  considered 
complete  as  soon  as  the  salt,  which  was  so  readily  fusible  before,  is 
perfectly  solid  at  a  faint  red  heat. 

b.  Potassium  chloride  crystallizes  usually  in  cubes,  often 
lengthened  to  columns;  rarely  in  octahedra.  In  analysis  we 
obtain  it  either  in  the  former  shape,  or  as  a  crystalline  mass.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  water,  bat  much  less  so  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid ;  in  absolute  alcohol  it  is  nearly  insoluble,  and  but  slightly 
soluble  in  common  alcohol.  It  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors, 
and  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  When  heated,  it  decrepitates,  unless 
it  has  been  kept  long  drying,  with  expulsion  of  a  little  water 
mechanically  confined  in  it.  At  a  moderate  red  heat,  it  fuses 
unaltered  and  without  diminution  of  weight ;  when  exposed  to  a 
higher  temperature,  it  volatilizes  in  white  fumes ;  this  volatilization 
proceeds  the  more  slowly  the  more  eflEectually  the  access  of  air  is 
prevented  (Expt.  No.  7).  When  repeatedly  evaporated  with 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  excess,  it  is  converted  into  potassium 
oxalate.  When  evaporated  with  excess  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  con- 
verted readily  and  completely  into  nitrate.  On  ignition  with 
ammonium  oxalate,  potassium  carbonate  and  potassium  cyanide 
are  formed  in  noticeable  quantities. 
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COMPOSITION. 


K   .  .  .  .   39. 13      62.46 
01   ....   35. 46      47-64 


74.59     100.00 

c.  Potassium  platmic  chloride  presents  cither  small  reddish- 
yellow  octahedra,  or  a  lemon-colored  powder.  It  is  difficultly 
soluble  in  cold,  more  readily  in  hot  water;  nearly  insoluble  in 
absolute  alcohol,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  common  alcohol — 
one  part  requiring  for  its  solution,  respectively,  12083  parts  of 
absolute  alcohol,  3775  parts  of  alcohol  of  76  per  cent  and 
1063  parts  of  alcohol  of  55  per  cent.  (Expt.  No.  8,  a,)  Presence 
of  free  hydrochloric  acid  sensibly  increases  the  solubility  (Expt. 
No.  8,  ft).  In  caustic  potassa  it  dissolves  completely  to  a  yellow 
fluid.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  100°.  On  exposure  to 
an  intense  red  heat,  four  atoms  of  chlorine  escape,  metallic  plati- 
num and  potassium  chloride  being  left ;  but  even  after  long-con- 
tinued fusion,  there  remains  always  a  little  potassium  pktinic 
chloride  which  resists  decomposition.  Complete  decomposition  is 
easily  effected,  by  igniting  the  double  salt  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
ga«,  or  with  some  oxalic  acid. 

According  to  Andrews,  potassium  platinic  chloride,  even 
though  dried  at  a  temperature  considerably  exceeding  100^,  retains 
still  '0066  of  its  weight  of  water. 

OOMPOSmON. 

(KCl).   .     .     .  149.18      30.66         K,    .     .     .    78.26      16-08 
FtCl,     .     .     .  339.02      69. 44         Pt    .    .    .  197.18      40-89 

01,    .     .    .  212. 76      43-68 


488.20    100-00 


488.20    100-00 


d.  Potassium  sUicoJhwrid^  is  obtained  on  mixing  a  solution  of 
a  potassium  salt  with  hydrofluosilicic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  trans- 
lucent iridescent  precipitate,  which  increases  and  completely 
separates,  when  an  equal  volume  of  strong  alcohol  is  added  to  the 
fluid.  After  being  filtered  off,  washed  with  weak  alcohol  and  dried, 
it  is  a  soft  white  powder.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  far 
more  readily  in  boiling  water,  not  at  all  or  in  merest  traces  soluble 
in  a  mixture  of  water  and  strong  alcohol  in  equal  parts,  but  it  is 
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decidedly  more  soluble  in  the  presence  of  any  oongiderable  quan- 
tity of  free  acid,  especially  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  When 
potassa  is  added  to  the  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  the 
foUowing  change  takes  place :  (KF),SiF,  +  4K0H  =  6KF  + 
Si(OH)^,  the  solution  turning  from  acid  to  neutral  (principle  of 
Stolba's  volumetric  method  of  estimating  potassium).  As  soon  as 
it  is  ignited  the  salt  fuses,  gives  off  silicon  fluoride  and  leaves 
potassium  fluoride. 

§69. 
2.  Sodium. 

Sodium  is  usually  weighed  as  sodium  sulphate,  sodium  ohlo- 
BiDE,  or  SODIUM  CARBONATE.  It  is  Separated  from  potassium  in  the 
form  of  soDiTTM  platinio  chloride,  from  other  bodies  occasionally 
in  the  form  of  sodium  silicofluoride. 

a.  Anhydrous  normal  sodium  sulphate  is  a  white  powder  or  a 
white  very  friable  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water ;  but  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol ;  presence  of  free  sulphuric 
acid  slightly  increases  its  solubility  in  that  menstrum  ;  it  is  some- 
what more  readily  soluble  in  common  alcohol  (Expt.  No.  9).  It 
does  not  affect  vegetable  colors ;  upon  exposure  to  moist  air,  it 
slowly  absorbs  water  (Expt.  No.  10).  At  a  gentle  heat  it  is  un- 
altered, at  a  strong  red  heat  it  fuses  without  decomposition  or  loss 
of  weight.  At  a  white  heat  it  loses  weight  by  volatilization  of 
sodium  sulphate  and  also  of  sulphuric  acid  (Al.  Mitscherlich, 
BouBsmoAULT).  When  ignited  with  ammonium  chloride,  it  be* 
haves  like  potassium  sulphate. 

OOMPOSmON. 

fin   /ONa_NajO.    .    .    .     62-08  43-69 

°^«  ^  ONa  •"  SO,     ....     80.00.         66.31 

142-08        100.00 

The  acid  sodium  sulphate  (sodium  hydrogen  sulphate,  NaHSO^) 
which  is  always  produced  upon  the  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  the 
normal  salt  with  sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  fuses  even  at  a  gentle 
heat ;  it  may  be  readily  converted  into  the  normal  salt  in  the  same 
maimer  as  the  acid  potassium  sulphate  (see  §  68,  a). 

i.  Sodium  chloride  crystallizes  in  cubes,  octahedra,  and  hollow 
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f oar-dded  pyramids.  In  analysis  it  is  frequently  obtained  as  an 
amorphous  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  is  much  lees 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  common  alcohol ;  100  parts 
of  alcohol  of  75  per  cent,  diisolve,  at  a  temperature  of  15**,  '7  part 
(Waoner).  It  is  neutral  to  vegetable  colors.  Exposed  to  a 
somewhat  moist  atmosphere,  it  slowly  absorbs  water  (Expt.  No.  12). 
Crystals  of  this  salt  that  have  not  been  kept  drying  a  considerable 
time  decrepitate  when  heated,  yielding  a  little  water,  which  they 
hold  mechanically  confined.  The  salt  fuses  at  a  red  heat  without 
decomposition ;  at  a  white  heat,  and  in  open  vessels  even  at  a 
bright  red  heat,  it  volatilizes  in  white  fumes  (Expt.  No.  13).  If  a 
carburetted  hydrogen  flame  acts  on  fusing  sodium  chloride,  hydro- 
chloric acid  escapes,  and  some  sodium  carbonate  is  formed.  On 
evaporation  with  oxalic  or  nitric  acid  as  well  as  by  ignition  with 
ammonium  oxalate,  it  behaves  like  the  corresponding  potassium 
salt. 

OOMPOSmON. 

Na 23.04  39-38 

CI 35-46  60-62 


58-50  100-00 

c.  Anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  is  a  white  powder  or  a  white 
very  friable  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  much  less  so 
in  solution  of  ammonia  (Mabouebitte)  ;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
Its  reaction  is  strongly  alkaline.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs 
water  slowly.  On  moderate  ignition  to  incipient  fusion  it  scarcely 
loses  weight ;  on  long  fusion,  however,  it  volatilizes  to  a  consider- 
able extent  (Comp.  Expt.  14). 

COMPOSmON. 

nn  ^  ONa  _  Na,0     .     .     .     62-08  58-52 

^^^ONa-CO.       .    .     .     44-00  41-48 

106-08  100-00 

d.  Sodium  platvnic  chloride  crystallizes  with  6  moL  water 
(NaCl),.  PtCl^  +  6  H,0,  in  light  yellow,  transparent,  prismatic 
crystals  which  dissolve  readily  both  in  water  and  in  common 
alcohol. 
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e.  Sodium  Micqfliuyride  is  similar  in  properties  to  the  corre- 
sponding potassium  salt.  It  has  an  analogous  composition,  and  is 
decomposed  in  the  same  way  by  alkalies.  It  is,  however,  con- 
siderably more  soluble  in  water  and  in  diluted  alcohol. 


§  70. 
3.  Ammonium. 

Ammonium  is  most  appropriately  weighed  as  ammonium 
UHLORIDE,  or  as  ammonium  platinic  chloride,  or  it  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  weight  of  the  platinum  in  the  latter  compound. 

Under  certain  circumstances  ammonium  may  also  be  estimated 
from  the  volume  of  the  NrrROOEN  gas  eliminated  from  it ;  and  it 
is  frequently  estimated  by  alkalimetry. 

a.  Ammonium  chloride  crystallizes  in  cubes  and  octahedra,  but 
more  frequently  in  feathery  crystals.  In  analysis  we  obtain  it 
uniformly  as  a  white  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  is 
difficultly  soluble  in  common  alcohol.  It  does  not  alter  vegetable 
colors,  and  remains  unaltered  in  the  air.  Solution  of  ammonium 
chloride,  when  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  loses  a  small  quantity 
of  ammonia,  and  becomes  slightly  acid.  The  diminution  of  weight 
occasioned  by  this  loss  of  ammonia  is  very  trifling  (Expt.  No.  15). 
At  100®  ammonium  chloride  loses  nothing,  or  very  little  of  its 
weight  (comp.  same  Expt.).  At  a  higher  temperature  it  volatilizes 
readily,  and  without  undergoing  decomposition. 

OOMPOSmON. 

ira,    .    .     18-04        33-72  NH.     .     .     1704         31.86 

a   .     .     .     36.46        66-28  HGi     .     .     36-46  68.16 


63.50       100.00  53.50         100.00 

100  parts  of  ammonium  chloride  correspond  to  48 .  67  parts  of 
ammonium  oxide. 

b.  Am,moniwn  platinic  chloride  occurs  either  as  a  heavy, 
lemon-colored  powder,  or  in  small,  hard  octahedral  crystals  of  a 
bright  yellow  color.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold,  but  more 
readily  in  hot  water.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol,  but  more  readily  in  common  alcohol — 1  part  requiring  of 
absolute  alcohol,  26636  parts ;  of  alcohol  of  76  per  cent.,  1406 
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parts;  of  alcohol  of  5S  per  cent.,  66S  parts.  The  presence  of 
free  acid  sensibly  increases  its  solubility  (£xpt.  Ko.  16).  It 
remains  unaltered  in  the  air,  and  at  100^.  It  loses  a  little  water 
between  100^  and  125^.  Upon  ignition  chlorine  and  ammoninm 
chloride  escape,  leaving  the  metallic  platinum  as  a  porous  mass 
(spongy  platinum).  However,  if  due  care  be  not  taken,  in  this 
process,  to  apply  the  heat  gradually,  the  escaping  fumes  will  carry 
off  particles  of  platinum,  which  will  coat  the  lid  of  the  crucible. 
For  properties  of  metallic  platinum,  see  §  89,  a. 

OOMPOSmON. 

(NH.Ol),  .  .  107-00  23-99  (NH,),  .  .  36-08  8-09 
PtCl,    .     .     .339-02      7601        Pt .    .     .     .197-18      44-21 

CI.      ...  212-76      47-70 


446-02     100-00 


446-02     100-00 


N,  ...    28-08  6-295  (NH.),  .  .     34-08  7-64 

H,  .    .     .      8-00  1-794 

Pt  .    .     .  197-18  44-209  (HCl),  .  .     72-92  16-86 

CI,  ...  212- 76  47  702  PtCl,.  .  .  339-02  76-01 


446-02     100-000  446-02     100-00 

100  parts  of  ammonium  platinic  chloride  correspond  to  11-677 
parts  of  ammonium  oxide. 

c.  Nitrogen  gas  is  colorless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous ;  it  mixes 
with  air,  without  producing  tlie  slightest  coloration ;  it  does  not 
affect  vegetable  colors.  Its  specific  gravity  is  -97137  (Eeonault). 
One  litre  weighs  at  0°,  and  '76  metre  bar.,  1*25617  grm.  It  is 
difficultly  soluble  in  water,  1  volume  of  water  absorbing,  at  0*^,  and 
•76  pressure,  '02035  vol.;  at  10*",  -01607  vol.;  at  15*",  -01478  vol. 
of  nitrogen  gas  (Bunsen). 

BASIC  RADICALS  OP  THE  SECOND  GROUP. 

§71. 
1.  Barium. 

Barium  is  weighed  as  barium  sulphate,  barium  carbonate, 
and  barium  silioofluoride. 

a.  Artificially  prepared  haAum  sulphate  presents  the  appear- 
ance is  of  a  fine  white  powder.     When  recently  precipitated,  it 
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difficnlt  to  obtain  a  clear  filtrate,  especially  if  the  precipitation  was 
e£Eected  in  the  cold,  and  the  solution  contains  neither  hydrochloric 
acid  nor  ammonium  chloride.     It  is  as  good  as  insoluble  in  cold 
and  I'n  hot  water.     (1  part  of  the  salt  requires  more  than  400,000 
parts  of  water  for  solution.)    It  has  a  great  tendency,  upon  pre- 
cipitation, to  carry  down  with  it  other  substances  contained  in  the 
solution  from  which  it  separates,  more  particularly  barium  nitrate, 
nitrates  and  chlorates  of  the  alkali  metals,  ferric  oxide,  &c.   Several 
of  the  impurities,  such,  for  instance,  as  potassium  or  sodium  chlo* 
rates,  may  be  removed  by  igniting  the  barium  sulphate,  moistening 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  the  latter  off  and  exhausting 
the  residue  with  water ;  other  impurities  again,  such  as  potassium 
or  sodium  nitrates,  cannot  be  removed  by  this  treatment.     Even 
the  precipitate  obtained  from  a  solution  of  barium  chloride  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  contains  traces  of  barium  chloride, 
which  it  is  impossible  to  remove,  even  by  washing  with  boiling 
water,  but  which  are  dissolved  by  nitric  acid  (Sieqle).   Cold  dilute 
acids  dissolve  trifling,  yet  appreciable  traces  of  barium  sulphate ; 
for  instance^  1000  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  1'032  sp.  gr.  dissolve  '062 
parts  (Calveri'),  1000  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  containing  3  per 
cent,  dissolve  '06  parts.*     Cold  concentrated  acids  dissolve  consid- 
erably more;  thus,  1000  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  1*107  sp.  gr.  dis- 
Bolve  2  parts  (Calvert).    Boiling  hydrochloric  acid  also  dissolves 
appreciable  traces;  thus  230  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*02  sp.  gr. 
were  found,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  boiling  with  '679  grm. 
barium  sulphate,  to  have  dissolved  of  it  '048  grm.     Acetic  acid 
dinolves  less  barium  sulphate  than  the  other  acids ;  thus,  80  c.c. 
acetic  acid  of  1*02  sp.  gr.  were  found,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
boiling  with  -4  grm.,  to  have  dissolved  only  '002  grm.  (Sibolb). 
Free  dilorine  considerably  increases  its  solubility  (O.  L.  Ebdmann). 
Several  salts  more  particularly  interfere  with  the  precipitation  of 
barlnm  by  sulphuric  acid.     I  observed  this  some  time  ago  with 
magnesiimi  chloride,  but  ammonium  nitrate  (Mittentzwey),  alkali 
nitrates  generally,*  and  more  particularly  alkali  citrates  (Spilleb), 
poasess  this  property  in  a  high  degree.     In  the  last  case  the  pre- 
cipitate appears  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.     If  a  fluid 
contains  metaphosphoric  acid,  barium  cannot  be  completely  pre- 
cipitated out  of  it  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  resulting  pre- 
cipitate too  contains  phosphoric  acid  (Sgheereb,  Bube).    Barium 

*  Zeitachr.  f .  anal  Chem.  9,  62. 
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(sulphate  dissolves  in  tolerable  quantity  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
add,  but  separates  again  on  dilution.  It  is  as  good  as  insoluble 
in  a  boiling  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  (1  in  4).  Barium 
sulphate  remains  quite  unaltered  In  the  air,  at  100^,  and  even  at 
a  red  heat.  At  a  strong  white  heat  it  loses  sulphuric  acid  (Bous- 
sinoault).*  On  ignition  with  charcoal,  or  under  the  influence  of 
reducing  gases,  it  is  converted  comparatively  easily,  but  as  a  rule 
only  partially,  into  barium  sulphide.  On  ignition  with  ammonium 
chloride,  barium  sulphate  undergoes  partial  decomposition.  It  is 
not  affected,  or  affected  but  very  slightly,  by  cold  solutions  of  the 
hydrogen  carbonates  of  the  alkali  metals  or  of  ammonium  carbo- 
nate ;  solutions  of  normal  sodium  and  potassium  carbonates  when 
cold  have  only  a  slight  decomposing  action  upon  it ;  but  when 
boiling,  and  upon  repeated  application,  they  effect  at  last  the 
complete  decomposition  of  the  salt  (H.  IIose).  By  fusion  with 
sodium  or  potassium  carbonate,  barium  sulphate  is  readily  decom- 
posed. 

COMPOSmON. 

Qn^O^-Ro-BaO  ....  153     65-67 
bU,<Q>J5a-gQ^   ....   80     34.33 


233     100-00 

h.  Artificially  prepared  barium  carbonate  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  white  powder.  It  dissolves  in  14137  parts  of  cold,  and  in 
15421  parts  of  boiling  water  (Expt.  No.  17).  It  dissolves  far  more 
readily  in  solutions  of  ammonium  chloride  or  ammonium  nitrate ; 
from  these  solutions  it  is,  however,  precipitated  again,  though  not 
completely,  by  caustic  ammonia.  In  water  containing  free  carbonic 
acid,  barium  carbonate  dissolves  to  an  acid  carbonate.  In  water  con- 
taining ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate,  it  is  nearly  insoluble, 
one  part  requiring  about  141000  parts  (Expt.  No.  18).  Its  solution 
in  water  has  a  very  faint  alkaline  reaction.  Alkali  citrates  and 
motaphosphates  impede  the  precipitation  of  barium  by  ammonium 
carbonate.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  a  red  heat.  Wlien 
exposed  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  blast-furnace,  it  slowly  yields  up 
the  whole  of  its  carbonic  acid  ;  this  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid 
is  promoted  by  the  simultaneous  action  of  aqueous  vapor.  Upon 
heating  it  to  redness  with  charcoal,  caustic  baryta  is  formed,  with 
evolution  of  carbon  monoxide. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  244. 
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00HP06ITI0N. 


O.  T,-      BaO     ....    153  77-67 

22-33 


co<o>Ba=co:  :  :  :  :  li 


197  100-00 

c.  £arium  8{liooJhu>ride  forms  small,  hard,  and  colorless  crys- 
tals, or  (more  genenJly)  a  crystalline  powder.  It  dissolves  in  3800 
parts  of  cold  water ;  in  hot  water  it  is  more  readily  soluble  (Expt. 
No.  19).  The  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  increases  its  solu- 
bility considerably  (Expt.  No.  20).  Ammonium  chloride  acts  also 
in  the  same  way  (1  part  silicofluoride  of  barium  dissolves  in  428 
parts  of  saturated,  and  589  parts  of  dilute  solution  of  ammonium 
chloride.  J.  W.  Mallet).  In  common  alcohol  it  is  almost  insoluble. 
It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  100^ ;  when  ignited,  it  is  decom- 
posed into  silicon  fluoride,  which  escapes,  and  barium  fluoride, 
which  remains. 

ooKPOsrnoN. 

BaF,    ...     175      62. 72        Ba    ...    137     49-10 
SiF,     ...     104     37-28        Si     ...      28      10-04 


279    100-00 


F.     .    .     .     114      40-86 


279    100-00 


§72. 

2.   STBONnUM. 

Strontitmi  is  weighed  either  as  stbonttum  sulphate,  or  as 

8TBONTIUM  CARBONATE. 

a.  StrofMum  stUphaUy  artificially  prepared,  is  a  white  powder, 
sometimes  dense  and  crystalline,  sometimes  loose  and  bulky.  It 
dissolves  in  6895  parts  of  cold,  and  9638  parts  of  boiling  water 
(Expt  No.  21).  In  water  containing  sulphuric  acid^  it  is  still  more 
di£BcnltIy  soluble,  requiring  from  11000  to  12000  parts  (Expt.  No. 
22).  Of  cold  hydrochloric  acid  of  8*5  per  cent.,  it  requires  474  parts ; 
of  cold  nitric  acid  of  4*8  per  cent.,  432  parts ;  of  cold  acetic  acid  of 
16-6  per  cent,  of  HC,H,0„  as  much  as  7843  parts  (Expt.  No.  28). 
It  dissolves  in  solutions  of  potassium  chloride  and  magnesium  chlo- 
ride, in  quantity  which  increases  with  the  concentration,  also  in  solu- 
tions of  sodium  chloride  and  calcium  chloride  in  greatest  quantity 
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when  the  solutions  are  of  medium  concentration  (A.  Vibck*)  ;  it 
it  is  precipitated  from  these  solutions  by  sulphuric  acid.  Meta- 
phosphoric  acid  (Scheebeb,  Bube),  and  also  alkali  citrates,  but  not 
free  citric  acid  (Spilleb),  impede  the  precipitation  of  strontium  by 
sulphuric  acid.  It  is  as  good  as  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  in 
common  alcohol,  and  in  a  boiling  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate 
(1  in  4).  It  does  not  alter  vegetable  colors ;  and  remains  unaltered 
in  the  air,  and  at  a  red  heat.  When  exposed  to  a  most  intense  red 
heat,  it  fuses  with  loss  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  (M. 
Darmstadt  t);  all  the  sulphuric  acid  will  escape  on  very  strong 
ignition  continued  for  a  length  of  time  (BoussinqaultJ).  When 
ignited  with  charcoal,  or  under  the  influence  of  reducing  gases,  it 
is  converted  into  strontium  sulphide.  Solutions  of  acid  and  nor- 
mal carbonates  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium  decompose 
strontium  sulphate  completely  at  the  common  temperature,  even 
when  considerable  quantities  of  alkali  sulphates  are  present  (H. 
Bose).    Boiling  promotes  the  decomposition. 

OOMPOSmON. 

cn^O^Q^_SrO    .     .     .     1035  66.40 

fe^.<0>^^-SO,     .     .     .       80.0        .    43.60 

183-5  100.00 

i.  Strontium  carhondte^  artificially  prepared,  is  a  white,  soft, 
loose  powder.  It  dissolves,  at  the  common  temperature,  in  18045 
parts  of  water  (Expt.  No.  24) :  presence  of  ammonia  diminishes 
its  solubility  (Expt.  No.  25).  It  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  solu- 
tions of  ammonium  chloride  and  ammonium  nitrate,  but  is  precipi' 
tated  again  from  these  solutions  by  ammonia  and  ammonium  car- 
bonate, and  more  completely  than  barium  carbonate  under  similar 
circumstances.  Water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  dissolves  it 
as  an  acid  carbonate.  Its  reaction  is  very  feebly  alkaline.  Alkali 
citrates  and  metaphosphates  impede  the  precipitation  of  strontium 
by  alkali  carbonates.  Ignited  with  access  of  air  it  is  infusible, 
but  when  exposed  to  a  most  intense  heat,  it  fuses  and  gradually 
loses  its  carbonic  acid.  On  ignition  with  charcoal,  strontium  oxide 
is  formed,,  with  evolution  of  carbon  monoxide  gas. 


*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  478.  f  Ih,  6,  876.  %  ^^'  7,  24i. 
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rin^O>.«,_SrO    .     .     .     103-50  70-17 

147-50         100-00 

•       «     a 

§73. 
3.  Calcium. 

Calcium  is  weighed  either  as  calcium  sulphatb,  calcium  car- 
bonate, or  calcium  oxide  ;  to  convert  it  into  the  latter  forms,  it 
is  first  usually  precipitated  as  calcium  oxalate. 

a.  Artificially  prepared  anhydrous  calcium  sulphate  is  a  loose, 
white  powder.  It  dissolves,  at  the  common  temperature,  in  430 
parts,  at  100**,  in  460  parts  of  water  (Poooiale).  Presence  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  ammonium  chloride,  sodium  sulphate, 
or  sodium  chloride,  increases  its  solubility.  It  dissolves  with  com- 
parative ease,  especially  on  gently  warming,  in  aqueous  solution  of 
sodium  thiosulphate  (Diehl),  and  also  in  a  boiling  solution  of 
ammonium  sulphate  (1  in  4).  The  aqueous  solution  of  calcium 
sulphate  does  not  alter  vegetable  colors.  In  alcohol  of  90  per  cent 
or  stronger  it  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble.  Exposed  to  the  air, 
it  slowly  absorbs  water.  It  remains  unaltered  at  a  dull-red  heat. 
Heated  to  intense  bright  redness,  it  fuses,  losing  weight  consider- 
ably from  loss  of  sulphuric  acid  ( Al.  MrrsciiEBLicii  *).  On  long 
ignition  at  a  white  heat  all  the  sulphuric  acid  escapes  (Boussik- 
OAULTf).  On  ignition  with  charcoal,  or  under  the  influence  of 
reducing  gases,  it  is  converted  into  calcium  sulphide.  Solutions 
of  normal  and  acid  carbonates  of  the  alkali  metals  decompose  cal- 
cium sulphate  more  readily  still  than  strontium  sulphate. 

OOMPOSmON. 

^n   ^  O  ^  n«  -  CaO  ....  66     41.18 
»U.  <Q>l.a-.gQ^  80     5882 


186    100-00 


h.  Calcium  carbonate  artificially  produced  by  the  precipitation 
of  a  calcium  salt  with  ammonium  carbonate  is  at  first  loose  and 

*  Jour,  t  pnkt  Cbem.  88, 486.  f  Zeitachr.  f.  anaL  Chem.  7, 244. 
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amorphous,  but  after  some  time  becomes  a  white,  fine,  crystal- 
line powder,  which  nnder  the  microscope  has  sometimes  the  form 
of  calcite,  sometimes  that  of  aragonite.  It  is  very  slightly  soln- 
ble  in  water.  By  protracted  boiling  1  litre  of  water  dissol^res 
•034  grm.,  according  to  A.  W.  Hofmann,  or  '036  grm.  according 
to  C.  Weltzien  ;  so  one  part  requires  28500  parts  of  water  for 
solution.  The  solution  has  a  barely-perceptible  alkaline  reaction. 
In  water  containing  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate  the  oryB- 
tallized  salt  dissolves  much  more  sparingly  (£xpt.  No.  27),  one 
part  requiring  about  65000  parts ;  this  solution  is  not  precipitated 
by  ammonium  oxalate.  Amorphous  calcium  carbonate  is  also 
much  more  insoluble  in  water  containing  ammonia  than  in  pure 
water  (Divers*).  Presence  of  ammonium  chloride  and  of  ammo- 
nium nitrate  increases  the  solubility  of  calcium  carbonate ;  bnt  the 
salt  is  precipitated  again  from  these  solutions  by  ammonia  and 
ammonium  carbonate,  and  more  completely  than  barium  carbonate 
under  similar  circumstances.  Normal  salts  of  potassium  and  sodinm, 
and  also  normal  calcium  and  magnesium  salts  (Huirr),  likewise 
increase  its  solubility,  the  precipitation  of  calcium  by  the  alkali 
carbonates  is  completely  prevented  or  considerably  interfered  with 
by  the  presence  of  alkali  citrates  (Spiller)  or  metaphosphates 
(Rube).  Water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  dissolves  calcinm 
carbonate  as  acid  carbonate.  Calcium  carbonate  remains  unaltered 
in  the  air  at  100°,  and  even  at  a  low  red  heat ;  but  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  a  stronger  heat,  more  particularly  with  free  access  of  air, 
it  gradually  loses  its  carbonic  acid.  By  means  of  a  gas  blowpipe- 
lamp,  calcium  carbonate  (about  '5  grm.),  in  an  open  platinum 
crucible,  is  without  difficulty  reduced  to  calcium  oxide ;  attempts 
to  effect  complete  reduction  over  a  spirit  lamp  with  double  draught 
have,  however,  failed  (Expt.  No.  28).  It  is  decomposed  far  more 
readily  when  ignited  with  charcoal,  giving  off  its  carbonic  acid  in 
the  form  of  carbon  monoxide. 

OOMPOSmON. 

nn  ^  O  -.  no      CaO    ....    56  6600 

0O<Q>Ca-(.Q^     ....    44  44.00 


100  100-00 


Jour.  Chem.  See.  1870,  862. 
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e.  Calcvmn  oxalate^  precipitated  from  hot  or  concentrated  soln* 
tionSy  IB  a  fine  white  powder  consisting  of  infinitely  minute  indis- 
tinct crystals,  and  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  water.  The  salt 
has  the  formula,  CaC,0^  +  H,0.  When  precipitated  from  cold, 
extremely -dilute  solutions,  the  salt  presents  a  more  distinctly  crys- 
talline appearance,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of  CaC.O^  -f-  H,0  and 
CaC,0^  +  3H,0  (SoucHAY  and  Lenssen).  Presence  of  free  oxalic 
add  and  acetic  acid  slightly  increases  the  solubility  of  calcium 
oxalate.  The  stronger  acids  (hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid)  dissolve 
it  i^dily ;  from  these  solutions  it  is  precipitated  again  unaltered, 
by  alkalies,  and  also  (provided  the  excess  of  acid  be  not  too  great) 
by  alkali  oxalates  or  acetates  added  in  excess.  Calcium  oxalate 
does  not  dissolve  in  solutions  of  potassium  chloride,  sodium  chlo- 
ride, ammonium  chloride,  barium  chloride,  calcium  chloride,  and 
strontium  chloride,  even  though  these  solutions  be  hot  and  concen- 
trated ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  dissolves  readily  and  in  appreci- 
able quantities,  in  hot  solutions  of  the  salts  belonging  to  the  mag- 
nesium group.  From  these  solutions  it  is  reprecipitated  by  an 
excess  of  alkali  oxalate  (Souchay  and  Lenssen).  Alkali  citrates 
(Spilleb)  and  metaphosphates  (Eube)  impede  the  precipitation  of 
lime  by  alkali  oxalates.  When  treated  with  solutions  of  many  of 
the  heavy  metals,  e,g.^  with  solution  of  cupric  chloride,  silver 
nitrate,  &c.,  calcium  oxalate  suffers  decomposition,  a  soluble  cal- 
cium salt  being  formed,  and  an  oxalate  of  the  heavy  metal,  which 
separates  immediately,  or  after  some  time  (Eeynoso).  Calcium 
oxalate  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  at  100®.  Dried  at  the  latter 
temperature,  it  has  invariably  the  following  composition  (Expt.  No. 
28,  also  Souchay  and  Lenssen*). 

CO-Ov  CaO     ...     56  8836 

I  >  Ca -4- H,0  =  C,0.    ...    72  49-32 

CO-0/  H.0    ...     18  12. 32 

146  100-00 

At  205*^  calcium  oxalate  loses  its  water,  without  undergoing 
decomposition;  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  still  scarcely 
reaching  dull  redness,  the  anhydrous  salt  is  decomposed,  without 
actual  separation  of  carbon,  into  carbon  monoxide  and  calcium 
carbonate.     The  powder,  wliich  was  previously  of  snowy  whiteness, 

*  Anal  d.  Chem.  und  Pharm.  100,  822. 
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transiently  afisnmes  a  gray  color  in  the  course  of  this  process,  even 
though  the  oxalate  be  perfectly  pure.  Upon  continued  applica- 
tion of  heat  this  gray  color  disappears  again.  If  the  caldnm 
oxalate  is  heated  in  small,  coherent  fragments,  such  as  are  obtained 
upon  drying  the  precipitated  salt  on  a  filter,  the  commencement 
and  progress  of  the  decomposition  can  be  readily  traced  by  this 
transient  appearance  of  gray.  If  the  process  of  heating  be  con- 
ducted properly,  the  residue  will  not  contain  a  trace  of  calcium 
oxide.  Hydrated  calcium  oxalate  exposed  suddenly  to  a  dull-red 
heat,  is  decomposed  with  considerable  separation  of  carbon.  By 
ignition  over  the  gas  blowpipe  calcium  oxalate  is  converted  into 
(^cium  oxide. 

d.  Calcium  oxide  obtained  by  continued  strong  ignition  of  the 
oxalate  or  carbonate  appears  as  a  white,  infusible  powder,  unalter- 
able by  ignition.  By  standing  in  the  air  it  attracts  water  and  car- 
bonic acid,  but  not  rapidly  enough  to  interfere  with  accurate 
weighing.  By  treatment  with  a  little  water  calcium  hydroxide  is 
formed  with  evolution  of  much  heat ;  on  igniting  again  the  water 
of  hydration  is  readily  and  completely  removed.  Pure  calcium 
oxide  dissolves  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of  heat, 
but  without  effervescence. 


§74. 
4.  Maonesium. 

Magnesium  is  weighed  as  kagnesium  sulphate,  maoke8II]M 
PYROPHOSPHATE,  or  MAGNESiTTM  oxTOE.  To  couvert  it  iuto  the  pyro- 
phosphate, it  is  precipitated  as  normal  ammonium  magnesium  phos- 
phate. 

a.  Anhydrous  magnedum  sulphate  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  white,  opaque  mass.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water.  It  is  nearly 
altogether  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  but  it  is  somewhat  soluble 
in  common  alcohol. 

It  does  not  alter  vegetable  colors.  Exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs 
water  rapidly.  At  a  moderate  red  heat,  it  remains  unaltered ;  but 
when  heated  to  intense  redness,  it  undergoes  partial  decomposition, 
losing  part  of  its  acid,  after  which  it  is  no  longer  perfectly  soluble 
in  water.    By  means  of  a  gas  blowpipe  it  as  tolerably  easy  to  expel 
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the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  from  small  quantities  of  magne- 
sium sulphate  (Expt  No.  30).  Ignited  with  ammonium  chloride 
magnesium  sulphate  is  not  decomposed. 

ooMFosrnoN. 

fln  ^^^ur^      MgO    ....    40  33.38 

SO.  <o>  Mg  =  g(f^      ....    80  66.67 

120  100.00 

h.  Ammonium  m^agnesium,  phosphate  is  a  white  crystalline 
powder.  It  dissolves,  at  the  common  temperature,  in  15293  parts 
of  cold  water  (Expt.  No.  31).  In  water  containing  ammonia,  it  is 
much  more  insoluble.  1000  grm.  of  a  mixture  of  3  parts  water 
and  1  part  ammonia  solution,  dissolved  only  a  quantity  correspond- 
ing to  '004  grm.  pyrophosphate  (Kissel*)  ;  the  salt  was  consid- 
erably more  soluble  when  ammonium  chloride  was  also  presemt ; 
thus,  in  one  of  Kissel's  experiments  a  quantity  corresponding  to 
•Oil  grm.  pyrophosphate  was  dissolved  by  1000  grm.  fluid  con- 
taining 18  grm.  ammonium  chloride.  Presence  of  excess  of  mag- 
nesium sulphate  diminishes  the  solubility  in  dilute  ammonia,  even 
in  tlie  presence  of  ammonium  chloride,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
quantity  dissolved  by  1000  grm.  fluid  cannot  be  estimated  (Kissel); 
the  precipitate,  under  these  circumstances,  is  liable,  especially  in 
the  absence  of  much  ammonium  chloride,  and  when  a  large  excess 
of  magnesium  sulphate  is  present,  to  contain  some  magnesium 
hydroxide  or  basic  magnesium  sulphate  (KuBEL,t  Kissel).  Sodium 
phosphate  also  diminishes  (to  about  the  same  extent  as  magnesium 
sulphate)  the  solubility  of  the  salt  in  water  containing  ammonium 
chloride  and  ammonia  (W.  Heintz  :|:).  It  dissolves  readily  in  acids, 
even  in  acetic  acid.  Its  composition  is  expressed  by  the  formula 
NH^MgPO^  +  6H,0.  5  mol.  of  water  escape  at  100°,  the  remain- 
ing water  together  with  ammonia  are  expelled,  at  a  red  heat,  leav- 
ing Mg,P,0^.  Oil  the  application  of  a  stronger  heat  the  mass 
passes  through  a  state  of  incandescence,  if  the  salt  were  pure ;  the 
weight  of  the  residue  is  not  affected.  The  incandescence  may  not 
take  place  at  all  in  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  calcium  salts, 

«  Zeitflchr.  f.  anal  Chem.  8. 178.  f/d.  8.125.  }i^9,l(l 
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of  other  magnesium  salts,  or  of  silicic  acid.  It  Ib  occasioned  not 
by  the  passage  of  the  orthophosphate  into  the  pyrophosphate,  but 
by  the  passage  from  the  crystalline  to  the  amorphous  condi- 
tion (O.  Popp  *).  If  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate  is  dissolved 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  be  then  added 
to  the  solution,  the  salt  is  reprecipitated  completely,  or  more  cor- 
rectly, only  so  much  remains  in  solution  as  corresponds  to  its 
ordinary  solubility  in  water  containing  ammom'a  and  ammonium 
salt. 

c.  Ma/jfnesium  pi/rophosphate  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
white  mass,  often  slightly  inclining  to  gray.  It  is  barely  soluble  in 
water,  but  readily  so  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  nitric  acid.  It 
remains  unaltered  in  the  air,  and  at  a  red  heat ;  at  a  very  intense 
heat  it  fuses  unaltered.  Exposed  at  a  white  heat  to  the  action  of 
hydrogen,  Mg,(PO^),  is  formed,  while  PH„  P  and  P,0,  escape. 
3(Mg,P,0,)  =  2(Mg,(P0,),  +  P.O.  (STRuvEt).  It  leaves  the  color 
of  moist  turmeric-,  and  of  reddened  litmus-paper  unchanged.  If 
we  dissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  add  water  to  the  solu- 
tion, boil  for  some  time,  and  then  precipitate  with  ammonia  in 
excess,  we  obtain  a  precipitate  of  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate 
which,  after  ignition,  affords  less  Mg,P,0„  than  was  originally 
employed.  Weber  :j:  gives  the  loss  as  from  1*3  to  2"3  per  cent 
By  long-continued  fusion  with  mixed  potassium  and  sodium  car^ 
bonates,  magnesium  pyrophosphate  is  completely  decomposed,  the 
pyrophosphoric  acid  being  re-converted  into  orthophosphoric.  If, 
therefore,  we  treat  the  fused  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
add  water  and  ammonia,  we  re-obtain  on  igniting  the  precipitate 
the  whole  quantity  of  the  salt  used.  If  the  solution  of  magnesium 
pyrophospliate  in  nitric  acid  is  evaporated  to  dryness  a  white  resi- 
due is  left ;  if  this  is  heated  more  strongly  hyponitric  acid  is  liber- 
ated, and  the  residue  turns  the  color  of  cinnamon  ;  on  cooling  it  is 
yellowish-white.  By  heating  still  more  strongly  to  incipient  red- 
ness,  rapid  decomposition  sets  in,  more  hyponitric  acid  is  evolved, 
and  pure-white  magnesium  pyrophosphate  is  left.  Unless  the  heat 
is  applied  with  care  the  evolution  of  gas  may  be  so  rapid  as  to 
carry  away  particles  of  the  substance  (E.  Luck). 

*Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  13,  805.  f  Jour.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  79,  840. 

t  Fogg.  Ann.  78, 146. 
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COMPOSITION. 

O  >^"^^^0>^8_2MgO  ...   80    36.04 
^PO<^>Mg~^«^»-  •  •  -  142    63-96 

222    100-00 

d.  Magnesium  oxide  is  a  white,  light,  loose  powder.  It  dis- 
solves in  55,368  parts  of  cold,  and  in  the  same  proportion  of  boil- 
ing water  (Expt.  No.  37).  Its  aqueous  solution  has  a  very  slightly 
alkaline  reaction.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  and  in  other  acids, 
without  evolution  of  gas.  Magnesium  oxide  dissolves  readily  and 
in  quantity,  in  solutions  of  normal  ammonium  salts,  and  also  in 
solutions  of  potassium  chloride  and  sodium  chloride  (Expt.  No. 
38)  and  potassium  sulphate  and  sodium  sulphate  (R.  Wabington, 
Jr.)  it  is  more  soluble  than  in  water.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly 
absorbs  carbonic  acid  and  water.  Magnesium  oxide  is  highly  infusi- 
ble, remaining  unaltered  at  a  strong  red  heat,  and  fusing  super- 
ficially only  at  the  very  highest  temperature. 

OOMPOSmON. 

Mg 24  60 

O       16  40 


40  100 

BASIC  RADICALS  OP  THE  THIRD  GROUP. 

§75. 

1.  Alumikium. 

Alnminitim  is  usually  precipitated  as  hydroxide,  occasionally  as 
BASIC  ACETATE  OT  BASIC  FOBMATE,  and  always  weighed  as  aluminium 

OXIDE. 

a.  Aluminium,  hydroodde^  recently  precipitated  from  a  solu- 
tion of  an  aluminium  salt  by  an  alkali  is  translucent,  and  when 
dried  at  100*^  has  the  formula,  A1,(0H),.  The  precipitate  inva- 
riably retains  a  minute  proportion  of  the  acid  with  which  the 
aluminium  was  previously  combined,  as  well  as  of  the  alkali  which 
has  served  as  the  precipitant ;  it  is  freed  with  difficulty  from  these 
admixtures  by  repeated  washing.     It  is  insoluble  in  pure  water ; 
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but  it  readily  dissolves  in  soda,  potassa,  and  ethjlamine  (Sonnen- 
schein)  ;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  insoluble  in  am- 
monium carbonate;  presence  of  ammonium  salts  greatly  diminishoB 
its  solubility  in  ammonia  (Expt.  No.  39).  The  correctness  of  this 
statement  of  mine  in  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work,  has 
been  amply  confirmed  since  by  Malaguti  and  Durooheb  ;*  and 
also  by  experiments  made  by  my  former  assistant,  Mr.  J.  Fdchs. 
The  former  chemists  state  also  that,  when  a  solution  of  aluminium 
is  precipitated  with  ammonium  sulphide,  the  fluid  may  be  filtered 
off  five  minutes  after,  without  a  trace  of  aluminium  in  it.  Fuohs 
did  not  find  this  to  be  the  case  (Expt.  No.  40).  Aluminium 
hydroxide,  recently  precipitated,  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric 
or  nitric  acid ;  but  after  filtration,  or  after  having  remained  for 
some  time  in  the  fluid  from  which  it  has  been  precipitated,  it 
does  not  dissolve  in  these  acids  without  considerable  difficulty, 
and  long  digestion.  Aluminium  hydroxide  shrinks  considerably 
on  drying,  and  then  presents  the  appearance  of  a  hard,  translucent, 
yellowish,  or  of  a  white,  earthy  mass.  When  ignited,  it  loses 
water,  and  this  loss  is  frequently  attended  with  slight  decrepitation, 
and  invariably  with  considerable  diminution  of  bulk.  •  Aluminium 
hydroxide  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  aluminium  in  potassa  or 
soda  by  ammonium  chloride  is  milk-white,  denser,  easier  to  wash, 
and  much  less  soluble  in  ammonia  than  the  variety  above  de- 
scribed. When  dried  at  100°,  it  has  the  formula  A1,0,  +  (H^O), 
(J.  LowEt). 

h.  Aluminium  oxide  or  alumina^  prepared  by  heating  the 
hydroxide  to  a  modei-ate  degree  of  redness,  is  a  loose  and  soft  mass ; 
but  upon  the  application  of  a  very  intense  degree  of  heat,  it  con- 
'  cretes  into  small,  hard  lumps.  At  the  most  intense  white  heat,  it 
fuses  to  a  clear  glass.  Ignited  alumina  is  dissolved  by  dilute  acids 
with  very  great  difficulty;  in  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  it  dis- 
solves upon  long-continued  digestion  in  a  warm  place,  slowly,  but 
completely.  It  dissolves  tolerably  easily  and  quickly  by  first  heat- 
ing with  a  mixture  of  8  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and 
3  parts  of  water,  and  then  adding  water  (A.  MrrscHERLicnJ). 
Ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas  leaves  it  unaltered.  By 
fusion  with  potassium  disulphate,  it  is  rendered  soluble  in  water. 
Upon    igniting    alumina   with    ammonium    chloride,   aluminium 

♦  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  8  Ser.  17,  421. 

t  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  4,  350.  t  Joiirn.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  81,  110. 
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chloride  escapes ;  but  the  process  fails  to  effect  complete  volatili- 
zation of  the  alumina  (II.  Hose).  When  alumina  is  fused  at  a 
very  high  temperature,  with  ten  times  its  quantity  of  sodium  car- 
bonate, sodium  aluminate  is  formed,  which  is  soluble  in  water 
(R.  Richter).  Placed  upon  moist  red  litmus-paper,  pure  alumina 
does  not  change  the  color  to  blue. 

OOMPOSmON. 

Al, 55.00  53.40 

O,   .     .     .     .     .     48.00  46.60 


103-00  100.00 

c.  If  to  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  aluminium,  sodium  carbonate 
or  ammonium  carbonate  be  added,  till  the  resulting  precipitate  only 
just  redissolves  on  stirring,  and  then  sodium  acetate  or  ammonium 
acetate  poured  in  in  abundance  and  the  mixture  boiled  some  time, 
the  aluminium  is  precipitated  almost  completely  as  basic  acetate  in 
the  form  of  translucent  flocks,  so  that  if  the  filtrate  be  boiled  with 
ammonium  chloride  and  ammonia  only  unweighable  traces  of 
aluminium  hydroxide  separate.  If  the  quantity  of  sodium  acetate 
employed  be  too  small,  the  precipitate  appears  more  granular,  the 
filtrate  would  then  contain  a  larger  amount  of  aluminium.  The 
precipitate  cannot  be  very  conveniently  filtered  and  washed.  In 
washing  it  is  best  to  use  boiling  water,  containing  a  little  sodium 
acetate  or  ammonium  acetate.  The  precipitate  is  readily  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid. 

d.  If,  instead  of  the  acetates  mentioned  in  {?,  the  corresponding 
formates  be  used,  a  flocculent  voluminous  precipitate  of  basic 
aluminium  formate  is  obtained,  which  may  be  very  readily  washed 
(Fb.  Schulze*). 

§  76. 
2.  Chromium. 

Chromium  is  usually  precipitated  as  chromio  hydroxide,  and 
always  weighed  as  chromic  oxide. 

a.  Chromic  hydroxids  recently  precipitated  from  a  green  solu- 
tion, is  greenish-gray,  gelatinous,  insoluble  in  water :  it  dissolves 
readily,  in  the  cold,  in  solutions  of  potassa  or  soda,  to  a  dark  green 
fluid ;  it  dissolves  also  in  the  cold,  but  rather  sparingly,  in  solution 

•  Chem.  Centralbl.  1861,  & 
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of  ammonia,  to  a  light  violet  red  fluid.  In  acids  it  dissolveB 
readily,  with  a  dark  green  color.  Presence  of  anmionium  chloride 
exercises  no  influence  upon  the  solubility  of  the  hydroxide  in 
ammonia.  Boiling  effects  the  complete  separation  of  the  hydroxide 
from  its  solutions  in  potassa,  or  ammonia  (Expt.  No.  41).  The 
dried  hydroxide  is  a  greenish-blue  powder;  it  is  converted  into 
oxide  with  loss  of  water  at  a  gentle  red  heat. 

h.  Chromic  oxide,  produced  by  heating  the  hydroxide  to  dull 
redness,  is  a  dark  green  powder ;  upon  the  application  of  a  higher 
degree  of  heat,  it  assumes  a  lighter  tint,  but  suffers  no  diminution 
of  weight ;  the  transition  from  the  darker  to  the  lighter  tint  is 
marked  by  a  vivid  incandescence  of  the  powder.  The  feebly 
ignited  oxide  is  difficultly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
strongly  ignited  oxide  is  altogether  insoluble  in  that  acid.  It 
remains  unaltered  when  ignited  with  ammonium  chloride,  or  in 
a  current  of  hydrogen.  By  fusion  with  sodium  carbonate  and 
potassium  nitrate,  potassium  chromate  is  formed. 

COMPOSITION. 

Cr,    .    .    .     .     104-96  68-62 

0 48.00  31-38 


152-96  100-00 

BASIC  RADICALS  OP  THE  FOURTH  GROUP. 

§77. 

1.  Zmc. 

Zinc  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  oxidb  or  sulphide  ;  it  is  precipi- 
tated as  BASIC  CARBONATE,  Or  SS  SULPHIDE. 

a.  Bdsic  zinc  carbonate^  recently  precipitated,  is  white,  floocu- 
lent,  nearly  insoluble  in  water — (one  part  requiring  44600  parts, 
Expt.  No.  42) — ^but  readily  soluble  in  potassa,  soda,  ammonia,  am- 
monium carbonate,  and  acids.  The  solutions  in  soda  or  potassa,  if 
concentrated,  are  not  altered  by  boiling ;  but  if  dilute,  nearly  all 
the  zinc  present  is  thrown  down  as  a  wliite  precipitate.  From  the 
solutions  in  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate,  especially  if  they 
are  dilute,  zinc  is  likewise  separated  upon  boiling.  When  a  neutral 
solution  of  zinc  is  precipitated  with  sodium  carbonate  or  potassium 
carbonate,  carbonic  acid  is  set  free,  since  the  precipitate  formed  is  not 
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ZdCO,,  but  consists  of  a  compound  of  zinc  hydroxide,  with  normal 
carbonate  in  proportions  varying  according  to  the  concentration  of 
the  solution,  and  to  the  mode  of  precipitation.  Owing  to  the 
presence  and  action  of  this  carbonic  acid,  part  of  the  zinc  remains 
in  solution ;  if  filtered  cold,  therefore,  the  filtrate  gives  a  precipi- 
tate with  ammonium  sulphide.  But  if  the  solution  is  precipitated 
boiling,  and  kept  at  that  temperature  for  some  time,  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  zinc  is  complete  to  the  extent  that  the  filtrate  is  not 
rendered  turbid  by  ammonium  sulphide ;  still,  if  the  filtrate,  mixed 
with  ammonium  sulphide,  be  allowed  to  stand  at  rest^  for  many 
hours,  minute  and  almost  unweighable  flakes  of  zinc  sulphide  will 
separate  from  the  fluid.  The  precipitate  of  zinc  carbonate, 
obtained  in  the  manner  just  described,  may  be  completely  freed 
from  all  admixture  of  alkali  by  washing  with  hot  water.  If 
ammonium  salts  be  present,  the  precipitation  is  not  complete  till 
every  trace  of  ammonia  is  expelled.  If  the  solution  of  a  zinc  salt 
is  mixed  with  potassium  or  sodium  carbonate  in  excess,  the  mix- 
ture evaporated  to  dryness,  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  residue 
treated  with  cold  water,  a  perceptible  proportion  of  the  zinc  is 
obtained  in  solution  as  double  carbonate  of  zinc  and  potassium  or 
sodium ;  but  if  the  mixture  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  at  a  boiling 
heat,  and  the  residue  treated  with  hot  water,  the  whole  of  the 
zinc,  with  the  exception  of  an  extremely  minute  proportion,  as  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  observe,  is  obtained  as  zinc  carbonate. 
The  dried  basic  zinc  carbonate  is  a  brilliant,  white,  loose  powder ; 
exposure  to  a  red  heat  converts  it  into  oxide. 

J.  Zinc  oxidey  produced  from  the  carbonate  by  ignition,  is  a 
white  light  powder,  with  a  slightly  yellow  tint.  When  heated,  it 
acquires  a  yellow  color,  which  disappears  again  on  cooling.  Upon 
ignition  with  charcoal,  carbon  monoxide  and  zinc  fumes  escape. 
By  igniting  in  a  rapid  current  of  hydrogen,  metallic  zinc  is  pro- 
duced; whilst  by  igniting  in  a  feeble  current  of  hydrogen, 
crystallized  zinc  oxide  is  obtained  (St.  Claire  Deville).  In  the 
latter  case,  too,  a  portion  of  the  metal  is  reduced  and  volatilized. 
Zinc  oxide  is  insoluble  in  water.  Placed  on  moist  tunncric  paper, 
it  does  not  change  the  color  to  brown.  In  acids,  zinc  oxide  dis- 
solves readily  and  without  evolution  of  gas.  Ignited  with  ammo- 
nium chloride,  fused  zinc  chloride  is  produced  which  volatilizes 
with  very  great  difficulty  if  the  air  is  excluded :  but  readily  and 
completely,  with  free  access  of  air,  and  with  ammonium  chloride 
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fumes.  Mixed  with  a  sufficiency  of  powdered  sulphur  and  ignited 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  the  corresponding  amount  of  sulphide  is 
obtained  (H.  Rose). 

COMPOSmON. 

Zn 65-06  80.26 

O 16.00  19.74 


81.06  100.00 

c.  Zinc  axdphide^  recently  precipitated,  is  a  white,  loose  hydrate. 
The  foUowmg  facts  should  here  be  mentioned  with  regard  to  its 
precipitation.*  Colorless  ammonium  sulphide  precipitates  dilute 
solutions  of  zinc,  but  only  slowly;  yellow  ammonium  sulphide 
does  not  precipitate  dilute  solutions  of  zinc  (1  :  5000)  at  all.  Am- 
monium chloride  favors  the  precipitation  considerably.  Free 
ammonia  acts  so  as  to  keep  the  precipitate  somewhat  longer  in 
suspension,  otherwise  it  exerts  no  injurious  influence.  If  the  con- 
ditions which  I  shall  lay  down  are  strictly  observed,  zinc  may  be 
precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphide  from  a  solution  containing 
^^y  looiooo'  Hydrated  zinc  sulphide  on  account  of  its  slimy 
nature  easily  stops  up  the  pores  of  the  filter,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  washed  without  difficulty  on  a  filter.  The  washing  is  best 
performed  by  using  water  containing  ammonium  sulphide,  and 
continually  diminished  quantities  of  ammonium  chloride  (at  last 
none)  (see  Expt.  No.  43).  The  hydrate  is  insoluble  in  water,  in 
caustic  alkalies,  alkali  carbonates,  and  the  monosulphides  of  the 
alkali  metals.  It  dissolves  readily  and  completely  in  hydrochloric 
and  in  nitric,  but  only  very  sparingly  in  acetic  acid.  When  dried, 
the  precipitated  zinc  sulphide  is  a  white  powder  ;  when  air-dried 
its  composition  is  3ZnS  +  2H,0  ;  dried  at  100^,  2ZnS  +  Kfi  ; 
at  150°,  4ZnS  +  II«0  (A.  SoucHAYf).  On  ignition  it  loses  the 
whole  of  its  water.  During  the  latter  process  some  hydrogen 
sulphide  escapes,  and  the  residue  contains  some  oxide.  By  roast- 
ing in  the  air,  and  intense  ignition,  small  quantities  of  zinc 
sulphide  may  be  readily  converted  into  the  oxide.  On  igniting 
the  dried  zinc  sulphide,  mixed  with  powdered  sulphur,  in  a  stream 
of  hydrogen,  the  pure  anhydrous  sulpliide  is  obtained  (H.  Kose). 
The  latter  suffers  no  loss  of  weight  worth  mentioning  by  ignition 
for  five  minutes  over  the  gas  blowpipe ;  but  if  such  ignition  is 

♦  Jour.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  82,  268.  f  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  78. 
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very  protracted  the  Ices  of  weight   becomes  considerable   (Al. 
Classen*). 

composition. 

Zn 65.06  67-03 

8 32-00  32-97 


97-06  100-00 

§78. 

2.  Manoanese. 
Manganese  is  weighed  either  as  protosesquioxide  (manoanoso- 

MANOANIO    oxide),    aS    SULPHIDE,    ^    MANGANOUS     SULPHATE,    Or    aS 

PYROPHOSPHATE.    With  the  view  of  converting  it  into  these  forms, 
it  is  precipitated  as  manqanous  carbonate,  manoanous  iitdrox 

IDE,  manganese    dioxide,  Or  AMMONIUM    MANGANESE    PHOSPHATE. 

a.  Manganese  carbonate^  recently  precipitated,  is  wliite,  floccu- 
lent,  nearly  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but  somewhat  more  soluble  in 
water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.  Pi*esence  of  sodium  ciir- 
bonate  or  potassium  carbonate  does  not  increase  its  solubility. 
Recently  precipitated  manganese  carbonate  dissolves  pretty  readily 
in  ammonium  chloride  :  it  is  owing  to  this  property  that  a  solution 
of  manganese  cannot  be  completely  precipitated  by  potassium  or 
sodium  carbonate,  in  presence  of  ammonium  chloride  (or  any  other 
ammonium  salt),  until  the  latter  is  completely  decomposed.  If 
the  precipitate,  while  still  moist,  is  exposed  to  the  air,  or  washed 
with  water  impregnated  with  air,  especially  if  it  is  in  contact  with 
alkali  carbonate,  it  slowly  assumes  a  dirty  brownish-white  color,  part 
of  it  becoming  converted  into  hydrated  protosesquioxide.  Even 
long-continued  washing  will  not  remove  the  last  traces  of  alkali 
salt  from  the  precipitate.  The  wash-water  often  comes  through 
turbid.  If  the  filtrate  and  wash-water  are  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  the  residue  is  treated  with  boiling  water,  the  small  traces  of 
manganous  carbonate  which. were  partly  dissolved  and  partly  sus- 
pended will  remain  behind  in  the  form  of  hydrated  protosesqui- 
oxide. Dried  by  pressure  the  precipitate  is  white,  and  consists  of 
MnOO,  +  H,0 ;  dried  in  a  vacuum  it  consists  of  2(MnC0,)  +  H,0 
(E.  PRioRt)  ;  when  dried  with  free  access  of  air,  the  powder  is  of 
a  dirty-white  color.  .  When   strongly  heated  with  access  of  air, 

•  Zeitechr.  f.  anaL  Chem.  i,  431.  t  J^-  B,  4da 
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this  powder  first  tnms  black,  and  changes  sabseqnently  to  brown 
protosesquioxide  of  manganese.  Howeyer,  this  conversion  takes 
some  time,  and  must  never  be  held  to  be  completed  until  two 
weighings,  between  which  the  precipitate  has  been  ignited  again 
with  free  access  of  air,  give  perfectly  corresponding  results.  On 
igniting  the  manganous  carbonate,  mixed  with  powdered  sulphuTi 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  manganese  sulphide  is  obtained  (H.  Bosb). 

i.  Mcmganoua  hydroxide  recently  thrown  down  forms  a 
white,  flocculent  precipitate,  barely  soluble  in  water  and  alkalies, 
but  soluble  in  ammonium  chloride ;  it  immediately  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  air,  and  turns  brown,  owing  to  the  formation  of  hydrated 
protosesquioxide.  On  drying  it  in  the  air,  a  brown  powder  is 
obtained  which,  when  heated  to  intense  redness,  with  free  access 
of  air,  is  converted  into  protosesquioxide,  and  on  ignition  with 
sulphur,  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  is  converted  into  sulphide. 

c,  Protosesquioxide  of  mcmganese,  artificially  produced,  is  a 
brown  powder.  All  the  oxides  of  manganese  are  finally  converted 
into  this  by  strong  ignition  in  the  air.  Each  time  it  is  heated  it 
assumes  a  darker  color,  but  its  weight  remains  unaltered.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  and  does  not  alter  vegetable  colors.  If  ignited 
vrith  ammonium  chloride,  it  is  converted  into  the  manganous 
chloride.  When  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it 
dissolves  to  chloride  with  evolution  of  chlorine  (Mn,0^  -|-  8HC1  = 
3MnCl,  +  2C1  +  4H,0).  On  ignition  with  sulphur  in  a  stream 
of  hydrogen  it  is  converted  into  sulphide  (II.  Rose).  On  ignition 
in  oxygen  it  is  converted  into  manganic  oxide  (ScHNEroEn).  On 
ignition  in  hydrogen  it  is  converted  into  manganous  oxide. 

OOMPOSmON. 

Mn,  ....  165-00      72-05 
O, 64.00      27-95 


229-00     100-00 

d.  Manga/nese  dioxide  is  occasionally  produced  in  analysis  by 
exposing  a  concentrated  solution  of  manganous  nitrate  to  a 
gradually  increased  temperature.  At  140®  brown  flakes  separate, 
at  155°  much  nitrous  acid  is  disengaged,  and  the  whole  of  the 
manganese  separates  as  anhydrous  dioxide.  It  is  brownish-black, 
and  is  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  with  metallic  lustre.  It 
is  insoluble  in  weak  nitric  acid,  but  dissolves  to  a  small  amount  in 
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hot  and  concentrated  nitric  acid  (Deville).  In  hydrochloric  acid 
it  dissolves  with  evolution  of  chlorine,  in  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  with  liberation  of  oxygen.  The  dioxide  is  also  sometimes 
obtained  in  the  hydrated  condition  in  analytical  separations,  thus 
when  we  precipitate  a  solution  of  a  manganous  salt  with  sodium 
hypochlorite,  or,  after  addition  of  sodium  acetate,  with  bromine  or 
chlorine  in  the  heat.  The  brownish-black  flocculent  precipitate 
thus  obtained,  contains  alkali,  from  which  it  cannot  be  well  freed 
by  washing. 

e.  Mangcmeae  sulphide^  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  generally 
forms  a  flesh-colored  precipitate.  I  must  make  a  few  remarks 
with  reference  to  its  precipitation.*  This  is  effected  but  incom- 
pletely if  we  add  to  a  pure  manganous  solution  only  ammonium 
sulphide,  no  matter  whether  it  be  colorless  or*  yellow,  while  it  is 
perfectly  effected  if  ammonium  chloride  be  used  in  addition.  A 
large  quantity  even  of  ammonium  chloride  does  not  impede  the 
precipitation.  Ammonia  in  small  quantityJs  not  injurious,  but  in 
large  quantity  it  interferes  with  complete  precipitation,  especially 
in  the  presence  of  ammonium  polysulphide  (A.  CLASSENf).  In  all 
cases  we  must  allow  to  stand  at  least  24  hours,  and  with  very 
dilute  solutions  48  hours,  before  filtering.  Colorless  or  slightly 
yellow  ammonium  sulphide  is  the  most  appropriate  precipitant. 
In  the  presence  of  ammonium  chloride  even  a  large  excess  of 
ammonium  sulphide  is  uninjurious.  If  the  precipitation  is  con- 
ducted as  directed,  the  manganese  can  be  precipitated  from  solu- 
tions which  contain  an  amount  equivalent  to  only  ^^^^^^  of  the 
manganous  oxide.  If  the  flesh-colored  hydrated  sulphide  remains 
some  time  under  the  fluid,  from  which  it  was  precipitated,  it 
sometimes  becomes  converted  into  the  green  anhydrous  sulphide. :(: 
This  conversion  is  more  likely  to  take  place  when  a  large  excess  of 
ammonium  sulphide  has  been  used ;  heating  favors  it,  ammonium 
chloride  hinders  it.  The  conversion  is  occasionally  rapid.  The 
green  sulphide  thus  obtained  consists  of  eight-sided  tables  dis- 
tinctly visible  xmder  the  microscope  (F.  J\Iuck§).  In  acids  (hydro- 
chloric, sulphuric,  acetic,  &c.)  the  hydrated  sulphide  dissolves  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  If  the  precipitate,  while  still 
moisty  is  exposed  to  the  air,  or  washed  with  water  impregnated  with 
air,  it  changes  to  brown,  hydrated  protosesquioxide  of  manganese 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  82,  265.  f  ZeiUchr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  870. 

X  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  82,  268.  g  Zeitscbr.  f.  Chem.  N.  F.  6,  6. 
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being  formed,  together  with  a  small  portion  of  manganons  sulphate. 
Hence  in  washing  the  hydrate  we  always  add  some  ammonium  sul- 
phide to  the  wash-water,  and  keep  the  filter  as  full  as  possible  with 
the  same.  We  guard  against  the  filtrate  running  through  turbid, 
by  adding  gradually  decreasing  quantities  of  ammonium  chloride  to 
the  wash-water  (at  last  none).  (Expt.  Xo.  44.)  On  igniting  the 
precipitate  mixed  with  sulphur  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  the 
anhydrous  sulphide  remains.  If  we  have  gently  ignited  during 
this  process,  the  product  is  light  green;  if  we  have  strongly 
ignited,  it  is  dark  green  to  black.  Neither  the  green  nor  the 
black  sulphide  attracts  oxygen  or  water  quickly  from  the  air 
(H.  Eose).  The  anhydrous  sulphide  is  also  readily  soluble  in 
dilute  acids. 

cx)MP08rnoN. 

Mn      ....     55-00  63-22 

8 32.00  36-78 


87-00  100-00 

f.  Anhydrous  manganou8  sulphate^  produced  by  exposing  the 
crystallized  salt  to  the  action  of  heat,  is  a  white,  friable  mass, 
readily  soluble  in  water.  It  resists  a  very  faint  red  heat ;  but 
upon  exposure  to  a  more  intense  red  heat,  it  suffers  more  or  less 
complete  decomposition — oxygen,  sulphur  dioxide,  and  sulphur 
trioxide  being  evolved,  and  protosesquioxide  of  manganese  re- 
maining behind.  Ignited  with  sulphur  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  it 
is  transformed  into  sulphide  (H.  Rose). 

cx)MP08rnoN. 
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g.  Ammonium  m/inganese  phosphate, — Gibbs*  says  that  this 
precipitate  is  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  but  I  have  not  found  this 
to  be  the  case.  My  results  are  that  1  part  dissolves  in  32092  parts 
of  cold  water,  in  20122  parts  boiling  water,  and  17755  parts  of 
water  containing  -if^  of  ammonium  chloride.     It  has  the  formula 

*  SiLLDC.  Amer.  Joum.  (ii.)  44,  216. 
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NH^MnPO^  +  H,0.  It  presents  pale  pink  scales  of  pearly 
lustre,  whicli  sometimes  turn  reddish  on  the  filter.  On  ignition  it 
is  converted  into  manganese  pyrophosphate. 

A.  Maiiganese  pyrophosphate  is  the  white  residue  left  on  the 
ignition  of  the  preceding. 

COMPOSmON. 
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§79. 
3.  Nickel. 

Nickel  is  precipitated  as  hydboxide,  and  as  sulphide.  It  is 
weighed  in  the  fonn  of  nickelous  oxide,  of  metallic  nickel,  or 
of  anhydrous  nickelous  sulphate. 

a.  Nickelous  hydroxide  forms  an  apple-green  precipitate, 
ahnost  absolutely  insoluble  in  water,  Wlien  precipitated  from  a 
solution  of  the  chloride  or  sulphate,  it  retains  some  of  the  acid 
even  after  long  washing  (Teichmann*).  It  is  also  very  difficult  to 
remove  the  last  traces  of  alkali.  It  dissolves  with  some  difficulty 
in  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate,  far  more  readily  in  the 
presence  of  an  ammonium  salt.  From  these  solutions  it  is  com- 
pletely precipitated  by  excess  of  potassa  or  soda ;  application  of 
heat  promotes  the  precipitation.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air ;  on 
ignition,  it  passes  into  nickelous  oxide. 

h.  Nickelous  oxide  is  a  dirty  grayish-green  powder.  When 
obtained  by  heating  the  nitrate  to  redness,  it  always  contains  some 
nickelic  oxide,  and  requires  very  strong  and  protracted  ignition  for 
conversion  into  the  pure  green  nickelous  oxide  (W.  J.  Russell). 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors.  It  suffers  no  variation  of 
weight  upon  ignition  with  free  access  of  air.  Mixed  with  am- 
monium chloride  and  ignited,  it  is  reduced  to  metallic  nickel 
(H.  Hose)  ;  it  is  also  easily  reduced  by  ignition  in  hydrogen  or 
carbon  monoxide. 

*  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Phartn.  156,  17. 
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c.  Metallic  nickel  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  nickelous  oxide 
with  hydrogen  has  the  form  of  a  gray  powder,  or  if  the  heat  haa 
been  very  strong,  and  it  lias  melted,  it  is  lustrous  and  white  like 
silver.  It  is  unaltered  in  weight  by  ignition  in  hydrogen,  when 
ignited  in  the  air  it  is  superficially  oxidized.  It  is  attracted  by 
the  magnet.  It  is  dissolved  slowly  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  dilate 
sulphuric  acid,  and  readily  by  moderately  strong  nitric  acid. 

d.  Anhydrous  nickdous  sulphate  obtained  by  evaporating  a 
solution  of  the  chloride,  nitrate,  &c.,  with  sulphuric  acid  is  yellow, 
soluble  in  water  to  a  green  fluid.  The  hydrous  salt  may  be 
rendered  anhydrous  without  loss  of  acid  by  cautious  heating  in  a 
platinum  dish,  but  at  low  redness  it  begins  to  blacken  at  the  edges 
and  loses  acid  (F.  Gauhe*). 

e.  Hydrated  nickelmis  sulphide j  prepared  in  the  wet  way, 
forms  a  black  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water.  I  must  make  some 
observations  on  its  precipitation.f  In  order  to  precitate  the  nickel 
from  a  pure  solution  completely  and  with  ease,  ammonium  chloride 
must  be  present ;  it  is  not  enough  to  add  ammonium  sulphide 
alone.  A  large  quantity  even  of  ammonium  chloride  produces  no 
injurious  effect.  In  the  presence  of  free  ammonia,  on  the  con- 
trary, some  nickel  remains  in  solution.  In  this  case,  the  super- 
natant fluid  appears  brown.  As  precipitant,  colorless  or  light- 
yellow  ammonium  sulphide  containing  no  free  ammonia  should  be 
used,  a  large  excess  must  be  avoided.  If  the  directions  given  are 
adhered  to — allowing  to  stand  48  hours — the  nickel  may  be  pre- 
cipitated by  means,  of  ammonium  sulphide,  from  solutions  con- 
taining only  {^QQ^(^Q  of  the  oxide.  As  the  precipitate  is  liable  to 
take  up  oxygen  from  the  air,  being  transformed  into  sulphate,  a 
little  ammonium  sulphide  is  mixed  with  the  wash-water,  to  which 
also  it  is  advisable  to  add  ammonium  chloride  (less  and  less — at 
last  none)  ;  the  filter  should  be  kept  full  (Expt.  No.  45).  Brown 
filtrates,  containing  nickel  sulphide  in  solution,  may  be  freed  from 
the  latter  by  acidulation  with  acetic  acid,  and  boiling  some  time. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  4,  190.  f  Joum.  f .  prakt.  Chem.  82,  257. 
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The  sulphide  falls  down,  and  may  now  bo  filtered  off.  It  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  concentrated  acetic  acid,  somewhat  more  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  more  readily  soluble  still  in  nitric  acid, 
but  its  best  solvent  is  nitro-hydrochloric  acid.  It  loses  its  water  upon 
the  application  of  a  red  heat ;  when  ignited  in  the  air,  it  is  trans- 
formed into  a  basic  compound  of  nickelous  oxide  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Mixed  with  sulphur  and  ignited  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  a  fused 
mass  remains,  of  pale  yellow  color  and  metallic  lustre.  This  consists 
of  Ni,S,  but  its  composition  is  not  perfectly  constant  (F.  Gauhe*). 
[Nickel  may  be  precipitated  as  a  sulphide,  dense  in  form,  easy 
to  wash,  and  not  readily  oxidizing  by  contact  with  air,  by  proceed- 
ing as  follows  :  To  the  solution,  which  should  be  concentrated  and 
contain  a  liberal  quantity  of  ammonium  salts,  add  ammonia  (if 
necessary)  to  alkaline  reaction,  then  acetic  acid  to  slight  acid  reac- 
tion, also  ammonium  or  sodium  acetate,  and  heat  to  boiUng. 
Transmit  II^S  gas  through  the  boiling  solution.  Since  much  free 
acetic  acid  prevents  complete  precipitation,  it  is  necessary  some- 
times when  much  nickel  is  present  to  partially  neutralize  once  or 
twice  the  acid  set  free  during  the  process.] 

Nickel  sulphide  may  be  converted  into  nickelous  sulphate  by 
dissolving  in  nitric  acid  and  evaporating  with  sulphuric  acid. 

§  80. 
4.  Cobalt. 

Cobalt  IS  weighed  in  the  pure  metallic  state,  or  as  cobaxtous 
SULPHATE.  Besides  the  properties  of  these  substances,  we  have  to 
study  also  those  of  oobaltous  hydroxide,  of  the  sulphide,  and  of 

the  TRIPOTASSIUM   COBALTIC    NrTRITE. 

a.  Cobalious  hydroxide, — Upon  precipitating  a  solution  of  a 
cobaltons  salt  with  potassa,  a  blue  precipitate  (a  basic  salt)  is 
formed  at  first,  which,  upon  boiling  with  potassa  in  excess,  exclud- 
ed from  contact  of  air,  changes  to  light  red  cobaltous  hydroxide ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  this  process  is  conducted  with  free  access  of 
air,  the  precipitate  becomes  discolored,  and  finally  black,  part  of 
the  cobaltous  hydroxide  being  converted  into  cobaltic  hydroxide. 
But  the  hydroxide  prepared  in  this  way,  retains  always  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  acid,  and,  even  after  the  most  thorough  washing 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  4,  191. 
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with  hot  water,  also  a  small  amount  of  the  alkaline  precipitanl 
The  latter,  however,  is  not  enough  to  spoil  the  accuracy  of  the 
results  (H.  Rose,  F.  Gauhe*).  Cobaltous  hydroxide  is  insoluble 
in  water,  and  also  in  dilute  potassa ;  it  is  somewhat  soluble  in  very 
concentrated  potassa,  and  readily  in  ammonium  salts.  When  dried 
in  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  acquires  a  brownish  color.  By 
strong  ignition  it  is  converted  into  cobaltous  oxide  (even  if  some 
higher  oxide  had  formed  from  boiling  or  drying  in  the  air) ;  if 
cooled  with  exclusion  of  air,  as  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide, 
pure  light. brown  cobaltous  oxide  will  be  left ;  if  cooled,  on  the 
contrary,  with  access  of  air,  it  is  more  or  less  changed  to  black 
protoseequioxide  (cobaltoso-cobaltic  oxide)  (W.  J.  RussELLf).  By 
ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  metallic  cobalt  is  left,  from 
which  any  traces  of  alkali  may  now  be  almost  completely  removed 
by  boiling  water. 

J.  The  metallic  cobalt  obtained  according  to  a,  or  by  igniting 
the  chloride  or  the  protosesquioxido  (produced  by  igniting  the 
nitrate)  in  hydrogen  is  a  grayish-black  powder,  which  is  attracted 
by  the  magnet,  and  is  more  difficultly  fusible  than  gold.  If  the 
reduction  has  been  effected  at  a  faint  heat,  the  finely  divided  metal 
bums  in  the  air  to  protosesquioxido  of  cobalt,  which  is  not  the 
case  if  the  reduction  has  been  effected  at  an  intense  heat.  Cobalt 
does  not  decompose  water,  either  at  tlie  common  temperature, 
or  upon  ebullition — except  sulphuric  acid  be  present,  in  which 
case  decomposition  will  ensue.  Heated  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  forms  cobaltous  sulphate,  with  evolution  of  sulphur 
dioxide.     In  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  readily  to  cobaltous  nitrate. 

c.  Cobalt  sulphidcj  produced  in  the  wet  way,  forms  a  black 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  alkalies,  and  alkali  sulphides.  Witli 
regard  to  its  precipitation,:|: — this  is  effected  but  slowly  and  im- 
perfectly by  ammonium  sulphide  alone ;  in  the  presence  of  am- 
monium chloride  however,  it  takes  place  quickly  and  completely. 
Free  ammonia  is  not  injurious  ;  it  is  all  one,  whether  colorless  or 
yellow  ammonium  sulphide  is  employed.  If  the  directions  given 
are  observed,  cobalt  may  be  precipitated  from  a  solution  contain- 
ing no  more  than  ^^^^^00  of  the  protoxide.  In  the  moist  con- 
dition, exposed  to  the  air,  It  oxidizes  to  sulphate.  In  washing  it, 
therefore,  water  containing  ammonium  sulphide  is  employed,  and 

*  S^itschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  4,  54  f  Journ.  Chein.  See  (2)  1,  61. 
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the  filter  is  kept  full.  It  is  advisable  also  to  mix  a  little  ammo- 
fiinm  chloride  with  the  wash-water,  but  its  quantity  should  be 
gradually  decreased,  and  the  last  water  used  must  contain  none. 
It  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  acetic  acid  and  in  dilute  mineral 
acids,  more  readily  in  concentrated  mineral  acids,  and  most  readily 
in  warm  nitro-hydrochloric  acid.  Mixed  with  sulphur  and  ignited 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  we  obtain  a  product  which  varies  in 
composition  according  to  the  temperature  employed.  The  residue 
is  therefore  not  suited  for  the  determination  of  cobalt  (H.  Hose). 
Cobalt  can  be  precipitated  as  sulphide  completely  in  the  presence 
of  a  very  small  amount  of  free  acetic  acid  by  hydrogen  sulphide  in 
the  same  manner  as  nickel  (see  §  79,  e).  Cobalt  sulphide  may  be 
converted  into  cobaltous  sulphate  by  heating  in  the  air,  moistening 
with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  with  sulphuric  acid  and  igniting. 

d,  Cobalioua  s^dphate  crystallizes,  in  combination  with  7  aq., 
slowly  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms  of  a  fine  red  color.  The  crystals 
yield  the  whole  of  the  water,  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  are  con- 
verted into  a  rose-colored  anhydrous  salt,  which  bears  the  applica- 
tion of  a  low  red  heat  without  losing  acid.  At  a  stronger  heat  the 
edges  become  black  and  some  sulphuric  acid  escapes  (F.  Gauhe*). 
It  dissolves  rather  difficultly  in  cold,  but  more  readily  in  hot  water. 

OOMPOSmON. 
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e.  Tripotassium  cohaltic  nitrite. — If  a  solution  of  a  cobalt  salt 
(not  too  dilute)  is  mixed  with  excess  of  potassa  and  then  with 
acetic  acid  till  the  precipitate  is  rediesolved,  and  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potassium  nitrite  previously  acidified  with  acetic  acid  is 
added,  first  a  dirty,  brownish  precipitate  forms  which  gradually 
turns  yellow  and  crystalline,  especially  on  the  application  of  a 
gentle  heat  (N.  W.  FisciiERf).  The  composition  of  this  precipi- 
tate corresponds  to  the  formula  (KNO,),Co,(NO,),  +  ^q-  x  (Sadt- 
leb).  Dried  at  100°  its  composition  is  somewhat  variable  (Stro- 
HETEB,  Eedmann:(:).  It  is  decidedly  soluble  in  water,  less  in 
potassium  acetate  whether  neutral  or  acidified  with  acetic  acid, 

M-^^^^  ■!!  I  ■    ■        I  I  I  _  M^ W-^ 

*  Zeitachr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  4,  56.  fPogg.  Ann.  72,  4m. 

X  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  97,  885. 
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not  in  potassium  acetate  to  which  some  potassimn  nitrite  has 
been  added,  not  in  potassium  nitrite,  nor  in  alcohol  of  80  per 
cent.  On  washing  with  water  or  solution  of  potassium  acetate, 
unless  potassium  nitrite  is  added,  nitric  oxide  is  constantly  evolved 
in  small  quantities.  It  is  decomposed  with  separation  of  brown 
cobaltic  hydroxide,  with  difficulty  by  solution  of  potassa,  with  ease 
by  soda  or  baryta.  On  being  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
ignited  (finally  with  addition  of  ammonium  carbonate)  it  leaves 
2(CoSO j  +  3(K,SO,),  but  there  is  a  difficulty  in  driving  oflE  all 
the  excess  of  acid  without  decomposing  the  cobaltous  sulphate. 
The  yellow  salt  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  potassa  precipitates 
the  whole  of  the  cobalt  from  this  solution  as  hydroxide. 

§  81. 

6.  Ferrous  Iron;  and  6.  Ferric  Iron. 

Iron  is  usually  weighed  in  the  form  of  ferric  oxtob,  occasion- 
ally as  sulphide.    We  have  to  study  also  the  ferric  hydroxide, 

the  FERRIC  SUCCINATE,  the  FERRIC  ACETATE,  and  thc  FEKRIO  FORMATE. 

a.  Ferric  hydroxide^  recently  prepared,  is  a  reddish-brown 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  in  dilute  alkalies,  and  in  ammonium 
salts,  but  readily  soluble  in  acids ;  it  shrinks  very  greatly  on 
drying.  When  dry,  it  presents  a  brown,  hard  mass,  with  shining 
conchoidal  fracture.  If  the  precipitant  alkali  is  not  used  in  excess, 
the  precipitate  contains  basic  salt ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  alkali 
has  been  used  in  excess,  a  portion  of  it  is  invariably  carried  down 
in  combination  with  the  ferric  hydroxide, — on  which  account 
ammonia  alone  can  properly  be  used  in  analysis  for  this  purpose. 
<  Under  certain  circumstances,  for  instance,  by  protracted  heating  of 
a  solution  of  ferric  acetate  on  the  water-bath  (which  turns  the 
solution  from  blood-red  to  brick-red,  and  makes  it  appear  turbid 
by  reflected  light),  and  subsequent  addition  of  some  sulphuric  acid 
or  salt  of  an  alkali,  a  reddish-brown  hydrated  ferric  oxide  is  pro- 
duced, which  is  insoluble  in  cold  acids,  even  though  concentrated, 
and  is  not  attacked  even  by  boiling  nitric  acid  (L.  Pean  de  St. 

GiLLES*). 

Closely  allied  to  ferric  hydroxide  are  the  highly  basic  salts 
obtained  by  mixing  dilute  cold  solutions  of  ferric  salts,  best  ferric 
chloride,  with  much  ammonium  chloride,  cautiously  adding  am- 

♦  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  66,  137. 
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inoniam  carbonate  till  the  flnid  on  standing  in  the  cold  instead  of 
becoming  clear  turns  more  tnrbid  if  anything,  and  then  boiling. 
The  precipitates,  thus  produced  in  the  fluid  which  still  retains  its 
acid  reaction,  contain  the  whole  of  the  iron  present  and  play  an 
important  part  in  analytical  separations.  They  should  be  washed 
with  boiling  water  containing  ammonium  chloride,  being  soluble  to 
a  slight  extent  in  pure  water.  They  are  not  suitable  for  ignition, 
as  ferric  chloride  might  occasionally  escape  from  them. 

J.  Ferric  hydroxide  is,  upon  ignition,  converted  into  ferric 
OQcide,  If  the  hydroxide  has  been  superficially  dried  only,  the 
violent  escape  of  steam  from  the  lumps  is  likely  to  occasion  loss ; 
but  if  it  has  been  dried  as  much  as  possible  by  suction  and  still 
remains  moist,  it  may  be  ignited  without  fear  of  loss.  Pure  ferric 
oxide,  when  placed  upon  moist  reddened  litmus-paper,  does  not 
change  the  color  to  blue.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  dilute,  but  more 
rapidly  in  concentrated  liydrochloric  acid;  the  application  of  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat  effects  this  solution  more  readily  than 
boiling.  With  a  mixture  of  8  parts  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
and  3  parts  water,  it  behaves  in  the  same  manner  as  alumina.  The 
weight  of  ferric  oxide  does  not  vary  upon  ignition  in  the  air; 
when  ignited  with  ammonium  chloride,  ferric  chloride  escapes. 
Ignition  with  charcoal,  in  a  closed  vessel,  reduces  it  more  or  less. 
Strongly  ignited  with  sulphur  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  it  is  trans- 
formed into  f  en*ous  sulphide. 

OOMPOSmON. 
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c.  Ferrous  %ulpMdt^  produced  in  the  wet  way,  forms  a  black 
precipitate.  The  following  facts  are  to  be  noticed  with  regard 
to  its  precipitation.f  Ammonium  sulphide  used  alone,  whether 
colorless  or  yellow,  precipitates  pure  neutral  solutions  of  ferrous 
salts,  but  slowly  and  imperfectly.  Ammonium  chloride  acts  very 
favorably ;  a  large  excess  even  is  not  attended  with  inconvenience. 
Ammonia  has  no  injurious  action.  It  is  all  the  same  whether  the 
ammonium  sulphide  be  colorless  or  light  yellow.    If  the  direo- 

f  lb.,  82,  268. 
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tions  given  are  observed,  iron  may  be  precipitated  by  means  of 
ammonium  sulpliide,  from  solutions  containing  only  y^T^iinnr  ^^ 
ferrous  oxide.  In  such  a  case,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  allow  to 
stand  forty-eight  hours.  Since  the  precipitate  rapidly  oxidizes  in 
contact  with  air,  ammonium  sulphide  is  to  be  added  to  the  wash- 
water,  and  the  filter  kept  full.  It  is  well  also  to  mix  a  little 
ammonium  chloride  with  the  wash-water,  but  the  quantity  should 
be  continually  reduced,  and  the  last  water  used  should  contain 
none.  In  mineral  acids,  even  when  very  dilute,  the  hydrated 
sulphide  dissolves  readily.  Mixed  with  sulphur,  and  strongly 
ignited  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  anhydrous  ferrous  sulphide  re- 
mains (H.  Rose). 

OOMPOSmON. 
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d.  When  a  neutral  solution  of  a  ferric  salt  is  mixed  with  a 
neutral  solution  of  an  alkali  succinate,  a  cinnamon-colored  precipi- 
tate of  a  brighter  or  darker  tint  of  a  ha^ic  ferric  succmaU  is 
formed,  succinic  acid  being  set  free.  The  free  succinic  acid  does 
not  exercise  any  perceptible  solvent  action  upon  the  precipitate  in 
a  cold  and  highly  dilute  solution,  but  it  redissolves  the  precipitate 
a  little  more  readily  in  a  wann  solution.  The  precipitate  must 
therefore  be  filtered  cold,  if  we  want  to  guard  against  re-solution. 
Formerly  the  precipitate  was  erroneously  supposed  to  consist  of  a 
normal  salt,  decomposable  by  hot  water  into  an  insoluble  basic 

'  and  a  soluble  acid  compound.  Basic  ferric  succinate  is  insoluble  in 
cold,  and  but  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  dissolves  readily 
in  mineral  acids.  Ammonia,  especially  if  warm,  deprives  it  of  the 
greater  portion  of  its  acid,  leaving  compounds  which  are  highly 
basic  ferric  succinates  (Dopping). 

e.  If  to  a  solution  of  a  ferric  salt,  sodium  carbonate  be  added 
in  the  cold,  till  the  fluid  contains  no  more  free  acid,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  formation  of  basic  salt  has  become  deep  red, 
but  remains  still  perfectly  clear,  and  then  sodium  acetate  be  poured 
in  and  the  mixture  boiled,  the  whole  of  the  iron  will  be  precipi- 
tated as  hasic  ferric  acetaie, 

f  Instead  of  the  sodium  or  ammonium  acetate  used  in  ^,  the  cor- 
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reeponding  formates  may  be  used.     Tlie  home  ferric:  formate  here 
obtained  is  more  easily  washed  tlian  the  basic  acetate  ^F.  Schulze*). 

BASIC  RADICALS  OF  THE  FIFTH  GROUP. 

§  82. 
1.  Silver. 

Silver  may  be  weighed  in  the  metallic  state,  as  chloride,  sul- 
phide, or  CYANIDE. 

a.  Metallic  silver^  obtained  by  the  ignition  of  salts  of  silver 
with  organic  acids,  &c.,  is  a  loose,  white,  glittering  mass  of  metallic 
lustre ;  but,  wlien  obtained  by  reducing  silver  chloride,  &c.,  in  the 
wet  way,  by  zinc,  it  is  a  dull-gray  powder.  It  fuses  at  about  1000°. 
Its  weight  is  not  altered  by  moderate  ignition.  It  may,  however, 
be  distilled  by  the  heat  of  the  oxy hydrogen  flame  (CnRisTOMANOsf). 
It  dissolves  readily  and  completely  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

h.  Silver  chlaride^  recently  precipitated,  is  white  and  curdy. 
On  shaking,  the  large  spongy  flocks  combine  with  the  smaller 
particles,  so  that  the  fluid  becomes  perfectly  clear.  This  result  is, 
however,  only  satisfactorily  effected  when  the  flocks  have  been 
recently  precipitated  in  presence  of  excess  of  silver  solution  (com- 
pare G.  J.  Mulder  :f).  Silver  chloride  is  in  a  very  high  degree 
insoluble  in  water,  and  in  dilute  nitric  acid ;  strong  nitric  acid,  on 
the  contrary,  does  dissolve  a  trace.  Hydrochloric  acid,  especially 
if  concentrated  and  .boiling,  dissolves  it  very  perceptibly.  Accord- 
ing to  Pierre,  1  part  of  silver  chloride  requires  for  solution  200 
parts  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  600  parts  of  a  dilute  acid, 
composed  of  1  part  strong  acid  and  2  parts  water.  On  suflBciently 
diluting  such  a  solution  with  cold  water  the  silver  chloride  is  pre- 
cipitated so  completely  that  the  filtrate  is  not  colored  by  hydrogen 
sulphide.  Silver  chloride  is  insoluble,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid ;  in  the  dilute  acid  it  is  as  insoluble  as  in 
water.  In  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  silver  chloride  dissolves  per- 
ceptibly on  warming ;  on  cooling,  however,  the  solution  deposits 
the  whole,  or,  at  all  events,  the  greater  part  of  it.  Aqueous  solu- 
tions of  chlorides  (of  sodium,  potassium,  ammonium,  calcium,  zinc, 

*  Chem.  Centnilblatt,  1861,  8.  f  Zeit8chr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  200. 

X  Die  Silberprobirmetbode,  translated  into  German  by  D.  Chr.  Qrimm,  pp. 
19  and  811.    Leipzig :  J.  J.  Weber.    1859 . 
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&c.)  all  dissolve  appreciable  quantities  of  silver  chloride,  especially 
if  they  are  hot  and  concentrated.  On  sufficient  dilution  with  cold 
water  the  dissolved  portion  separates  so  completely  that  the  filtrate 
is  not  colored  by  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  solutions  of  alkali  and 
alkali-earth  nitrates  also  dissolve  a  little  silver  chloride.  The  solu- 
bility in  the  cold  is  trifling ;  in  the  heat,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very 
perceptible.  A  strong  solution  of  silver  nitrate  dissolves  it  slightly, 
especially  in  the  heat ;  but  I  have  found  it  insoluble  in  a  moder- 
ately dilute  cold  solution  of  lead  nitrate.  The  action  of  mercuric 
salts  upon  it  is  remarkable.  When  well  washed  and  treated  with  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  it  becomes  white  if  pre- 
viously a  little  blackened  by  light,  is  easily  diffused  in  the  fluid, 
and  is  but  tardily  deposited.  This  depends  upon  the  mercuric  salt 
being  taken  up  ;  if  the  silver  salt  is  washed  the  mercuric  salt  will 
be  removed.  Mercuric  nitrate  acts  in  a  similar  way,  but  a  certain 
quantity  of  silver  passes  at  the  same  time  into  solution.  Silver 
(Jiloride  is  much  more  difficultly  dissolved  by  mercuric  acetate  than 
by  mercuric  nitrate ;  therefore,  if  you  have  a  solution  of  mercuric 
nitrate  containing  silver  chloride,  if  the  mercuric  salt  is  not  present 
in  enormous  quantity,  the  silver  may  be  almost  absolutely  thrown 
down  by  addition  of  an  alkali  acetate  (H.  Debray*).  Solutions 
of  potash  and  soda  decompose  silver  chloride,  even  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  more  readily  on  boiling ;  silver  oxide  separates,  and 
chloride  of  the  alkali  metal  is  formed.  Solution  of  sodium  or 
potassium  carbonate  decomposes  silver  chloride  only  very  imper- 
fectly even  on  boiling ;  after  long  boiling  decided  traces  of  chlorine 
are  found  in  the  filtrate.  Silver  chloride  dissolves  readily  in  aque- 
ous ammonia,  and  also  in  the  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  and 
that  of  sodium  thiosulphate.  According  to  Wallace  and  LAMOirrt 
1  part  of  silver  chloride  dissolves  in  12'88  parts  of  strong  aqueous 
ammonia  of  '89  sp.  gr.  Under  the  influence  of  light  silver  chlo- 
ride soon  changes  to  violet,  finally  black,  losing  chlorine,  and  pass- 
ing partly  into  Ag,Cl.  The  change  is  quite  superficial,  but  the 
loss  of  weight  resulting  is  very  appreciable  (Mulder,  op,  cit,^  p. 
21).  If  silver  chloride  that  has  become  violet  or  black  from  the 
infiuence  of  light  be  treated  with  aqueous  ammonia,  it  dissolves 
with  separation  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  metallic  silver,  Ag,Cl 
gives  AgCl  and  Ag  (WmsTEiN).     On  long  contact  (say  for  24 


*  Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  18,  848.  \  Chem.  Gaz.  1859,  18Z 
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hours)  with  water,  especially  of  75^,  silver '  chloride,  although 
removed  from  the  influence  of  light,  becomes  gray,  and,  it  appears, 
decomposed ;  the  precipitate  is  found  to  contain  silver  oxide,  and 
the  water  hydrochloric  acid  (Mulder).  On  digestion  with  excess 
of  solution  of  potassium  bromide  or  iodide,  silver  chloride  is  com- 
pletely transformed  into  silver  bromide  or  iodide,  as  the  case  may 
be  (Field*).  On  drying,  silver  chloride  becomes  pulverulent ;  on 
heating  it  turns  yellow ;  at  260°  it  fuses  to  a  transpai*ent  yellow 
fluid;  at  a  very  high  heat  it  volatilizes  without  decomposition. 
On  cooling  after  fusion  it  presents  a  colorless  or  pale  yellowish 
mass.  Fused  in  chlorine  gas,  it  absorbs  some  chlorine ;  on  cooling, 
this  escapes,  but  not  completely.  If  it  is  to  be  completely  expelled, 
and,  in  very  delicate  experiments  this  must  be  done,  we  pass  car 
bon  dioxide  before  allowing  to  cool  (St as  f).  Ignition  with  char- 
coal fails  to  effect  its  reduction  to  the  metallic  state  ;  but  it  may 
be  readily  so  reduced  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  carburetted  hydro- 
gen, or  carbon  monoxide. 

COMPOSmON. 

Ag 107.93  75-27 

CI 35.46  24.73 


143.39  100-00 

c.  Silver  sulphide^  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  black  precipi- 
tate, insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkalies,  and  alkali  sulphides. 
It  is  unalterable  in  the  air ;  after  being  allowed  to  subside,  it  is 
filtered  and  washed  with  ease,  and  may  be  dried  at  100°  without 
decomposition.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  with 
separation  of  sulphur.  Solution  of  potassium  cyanide  dissolves 
it  with  difficulty,  if  it  has  been  precipitated  ivoui  a  very  dilute 
solution  with  less  difficulty ;  the  quantity  of  potassium  cyanide, 
too,  hafi  great  influence  on  the  effect.  For  instance,  if  silver  cya- 
nide, is  dissolved  in  a  bare  sufficiency  of  potassium  cyanide  and 
hydrogen  sulphide,  or  ammonium  sulphide  is  added,  silver  sulphide 
is  thrown  down ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  excess  of  potassium 

•  Quart  Joum.  Chem.  80c.  10,  284. 

f  Recherchcs  sur  less  rapports  r6ciproques  des  poids  atomiques,  p.  87. 
Bruxelles,  1860.  The  loss  of  weight  which  about  100  grm.  chloride  of  silver 
fiiflered,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  absorbed  chlorine,  was  from  7  to  18  mgrm. 
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cyanide  is  present,  no  precipitate  will  be  produced.  If  silver 
sulphide  is  dissolved  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  potafisium  cya- 
nide, it  will  generally  separate  at  once  on  addition  of  much  water 
(Bechamp*).  Ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  it  passes  readily 
and  completely  into  the  metallic  state  (H.  Rose). 

COMPOSITION. 

Ag, 215-86      87-09 

S 32-00      12-91 


247-86     100-00 

d,  SH/oer  cyanide^  recently  thrown  down,  forms  a  white  curdy 
precipitate  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  nitric  acid,  soluble  in 
potassium  cyanide  and  also'  in  ammonia ;  exposure  to  light  fails 
to  impart  the  slightest  tinge  of  black  to  it ;  it  may  be  dried  at  100^ 
without  decomposition.  Upon  ignition,  it  is  decomposed  into 
cyanogen,  which  escapes,  and  metallic  silver,  which  remains,  mixed 
with  a  little  paracyanide  of  silver.  By  boiling  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  it  is,  according  to  Glass- 
ford  and  Napier,  dissolved  to  silver  sulphate,  with  liberation  of 
hydrocyanic  acid. 

COMPOSmON. 

Aff 107-93  80-56 

CSf 26-04  19-44 


133-97  100-00 

§83. 
2.  Lead. 

Lead  is  weighed  as  oxide,  sulphate,  ohromate,  chloride,  and 
sulphide.  Besides  these  compounds,  we  have  also  to  study  the 
carbonate  and  the  oxalate. 

a,  Normal  lead  carbonate  forms  a  heavy,  white,  pulverulent 
precipitate.  It  is  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  perfectly  pure  (boiled) 
water,  one  part  requiring  50550  parts  (see  Expt.  No.  47,  a) ;  but 
it  dissolves  somewhat  more  readily  in  water  containing  ammonia 
and  ammonium  salts  (comp.  Expt.  No.  47,  b  and  c\  and  also  in 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  60,  64. 
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water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid.     It  loses  its  carbonic  acid 
when  ignited. 

b.  Lead  oxalate  is  a  white  powder,  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water.  The  presence  of  ammoninm  salts  slightly  increases  its  solu- 
bility (Expt.  No.  48).  When  heated  in  close  vessels,  it  leaves  lead 
suboxide ;  but  when  heated  with  access  of  air,  the  yellow  oxide. 

c.  Lead  oxide,  produced  by  igniting  the  carbonate  or  oxalate, 
is  a  lemon-yellow  powder,  inclining  sometimes  to  a  reddish-yellow, 
or  to  a  pale  yellow.  When  this  yellow  lead  oxide  is  heated,  it 
assumes  a  brownish-red  color,  without  the  slightest  variation  of 
weight.  It  fuses  at  an  intense  red  heat.  Ignition  with  charcoal 
reduces  it  When  exposed  to  a  white  heat,  it  rises  in  vapor.  Placed 
upon  moist  red  litmus  paper,  it  changes  the  color  to  blue.  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  carbonic  acid.  Mixed  with 
ammonium  chloride  and  ignited,  it  is  converted  into  lead  chloride. 
Lead  oxide  in  a  state  of  fusion  readily  dissolves  silicic  acid  and  the 
earthy  bases  with  which  the  latter  may  be  combined. 

COMPOSmON. 

Pb 207  92.83 

0 16  717 


223  100.00 

d.  Lead  avlphate  is  a  heavy  white  powder.  It  dissolves,  at 
the  conmion  temperature,  in  22800  parts  of  pure  water  (Expt.  No. 
49*) ;  it  is  less  soluble  in  water  containing  sulphuric  acid  (1  part 
requiring  36500  parts — Expt.  No.  50) ;  it  is  far  more  readily  solu- 
ble in  water  containing  ammonium  salts ;  from  this  solution  it  may 
be  precipitated  again  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  (Expt.  No. 
51).  It  is  almost  entirely  insoluble  in  common  alcohol.  Of  the 
ammonium  salts,  the  nitrate,  acetate,  and  tartrate  are  more  espe- 
cially suited  to  serve  as  solvents  for  lead  sulphate :  the  two  latter 
salts  are  made  strongly  alkaline  by  addition  of  ammonia,  previous 
to  use  (Waokenbodbr).  Lead  sulphate  dissolves  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  upon  heating.  In  nitric  acid  it  dissolves  the 
more  readily,  the  more  concentrated  and  hotter  the  acid ;  water 
fails  to  precipitate  it  from  its  solution  in  nitric  acid ;  but  the  addi- 
tion of  a  copious  amount  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  causes  its  precipi- 

*  According  to  0.  F.  Rodwell  1  part  dissolves  in  81696  parts  water  at  15* 
(Chcm.  News,  1866,  50). 
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tation  from  this  Bolntion.  The  more  nitric  acid  the  solution  con- 
tains, the  more  sulphuric  acid  is  required.  It  dissolves  sparingly 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  dissolved  portion  precipi- 
tates again  upon  diluting  with  water  (more  completely  upon  addi- 
tion of  alcohol).  A  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  sodium 
thiosulphate  dissolves  lead  sulphate  completely  even  if  cold,  more 
readily  if  warmed.  On  boiling,  the  solution  becomes  black,  from 
separation  of  a  small  quantity  of  lead  sulphide  (J.  Lowe*).  The 
solutions  of  alkali  carbonates  and  alkali  hydrogen  carbonates  con- 
vert lead  sulphate,  even  at  the  common  temperature,  completely 
into  lead  carbonate.  The  solutions  of  the  normal  alkali  carbonates, 
but  not  those  of  the  alkali  hydrogen  carbonates,  dissolve  some  lead 
oxide  in  this  process  (II.  KosEf ).  Lead  sulphate  dissolves  readily 
in  hot  solutions  of  potassa  or  soda.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and 
at  a  gentle  red  heat ;  when  exposed  to  a  full  red  heat,  it  fuses  with- 
out decomposition  (Expt.  No.  52),  provided  always  reducing  gases 
be  completely  excluded — for,  if  this  is  not  the  case,  the  weight  will 
continually  diminish,  owing  to  reduction  to  sulphide  (Erdmann:}:). 
At  a  white  heat  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  gradually  escapes 
(Boussinoault  §).  When  it  is  ignited  wdth  charcoal,  lead  sulphide 
is  formed  at  first ;  if  the  heat  be  raised,  this  sulphide  reacts  on 
undecomposed  sulphate,  metallic  lead  and  sulphur  dioxide  being 
produced.  Fusion  with  potassium  cyanide  reduces  the  whole  of 
the  lead  to  the  metallic  state.  Lead  sulphate  mixed  with  sulphur 
and  exposed  to  intense  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  yields 
the  sulphide,  but  loss  can  scarcely  be  avoided  (compare  y*). 

COMPOSmON. 

Qn^Ov.PK-PbO  ....  223      73-60 
bU,<Q>rD-.gQ^ 80     26.40 


303     100.00 

e.  Lead  cAZ{>rtrf«  obtained  by  precipitation  is  a  white  crystalline 
powder.  It  separates  in  needles  from  a  hot  solution  containing  a 
certain  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid;  occasionally  it  presents 
wedge-shaped  crystals,  or  when  separated  from  a  strong  hydro- 
chloric solution,  hexagonal  tables.     At  17°*7  water  dissolves  '946 

♦  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem,  74,  848.  f  Pogg-  Annal.  95,  426. 

X  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  62,  881.'         §  Zeitschr.  f.  anal  Chem.  7,  244. 
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per  cent.;  a  fluid  containing  15  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid  of 
1*162  sp.  gr.  dissolvee  '090 ;  a  fluid  containing  20  per  cent,  acid 
disBolvea  '111  per  cent.;  a  fluid  containing  SO  per  cent,  acid  dis- 
solves 1*498  per  cent  Pure  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  above  strength 
dissolves  2*900  per  cent.  (J.  Carter  Bell.*).  Lead  chloride  is 
less  soluble  in  water  containing  nitric  acid  than  in  water  (1  part 
requires  1636  parts,  Biscuof).  It  is  extremely  sparingly  soluble 
in  alcohol  of  70  to  80  per  cent.,  and  altogether  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  It  fuses  at  a  temperature 
below  red  heat,  without  loss  of  weight.  When  exposed  to  a  higher 
temperature,  with  access  of  air,  it  volatilizes  slowly,  being  partially 
decomposed :  chlorine  gas  escapes,  and  a  mixture  of  lead  oxide  and 
chloride  remains. 

COMPOSmON. 

Pb 207-00  74-48 

CI, 70-92  25.52 


277-92  100-00 

f.  Lead  sulphide^  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  black  precipi- 
tate, insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkalies,  and  alkali  sulphides. 
In  precipitating  it  from  a  solution  containing  free  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  is  necessary  to  dilute  plentifully,  otherwise  the  precipitation 
will  be  incomplete.  Even  if  a  fluid  only  contain  2*5  per  cent.  HCl, 
the  whole  of  the  lead  will  not  be  precipitated  (M.  Martin  f).  It 
is  unalterable  in  the  air;  it  cannot  be  dried  at  100°  without 
decomposition.  According  to  H.  Rose  it  increases  perceptibly  in 
weight  by  oxidation ;  in  the  case  of  long-protracted  drying  even 
becoming  a  few  per-cents  heavier.:}:  I  have  confirmed  his  state- 
ment (see  Expt.  No.  53).  If  lead  sulphide  mixed  with  sulphur  is 
heated  gently  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  so  that  the  lower  quarter 
of  the  crucible  is  red  hot,  lead  sulphide  is  left  without  loss  of 
weight.  By  continuing  a  gentle  heat  the  weight  gradually  dimin- 
ishes; by  strong  ignition  the  loss  is  rapid.  This  loss  is  partly 
owing  to  volatilization  of  lead  sulphide,  but  mainly  to  escape  of 
sulphur  in  the  fonn  of  hydrogen  sulphide  and  formation  of  Pb,S, 
or  even  of  lead  (A.  Souchay  §).     It  dissolves  in  concentrated  hot 

•  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  (2)  6,  855.  f  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem,  67,  874. 

X  Pogg.  Annal.  91, 110;  and  110,  184.       §  Zeit0chr«  i.  anal,  Chem.  4,  68. 
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hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  In  mod* 
erately  strong  nitric  acid  lead  sulphide  dissolves,  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  heat,  with  separation  of  sulphur; — if  the  acid  is  rather  con- 
centrated, a  small  portion  of  lead  sulphate  is  also  formed.  Fuming 
nitric  acid  acts  energetically  upon  lead  sulphide,  and  converts  it 
into  sulphate  without  separation  of  sulphur. 

OOHPOSmON. 

Pb 207  86.61 

S 32  13-39 


239  100.00 

g.  For  the  composition  and  properties  of  lead  chromaUy 
Chromic  acid^  §  93. 


§84. 

3.  Mbrouby  in  Mebcubotts  Compounds  ;    and  4.  Mebouby  nr 

Meroubio   Compounds. 

Mercury  is  weighed  either  in  the  metallic  state,  as  mebcubous 
CHLOBiDE,  or  as  sulphide,  or  occasionally  as  meroubio  oxide. 

a.  Metallic  mercury  is  liquid  at  the  common  temperature ;  it 
has  a  tin-white  color.  When  pure,  it  presents  a  perfectly  bright 
surface.  It  is  quite  unalterable  in  the  air  at  the  common  tempera- 
ture. It  boils  at  360°.  It  evaporates,  but  very  slowly,  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  summer.  Upon  long-continued  boiling 
with  water,  a  small  portion  of  mercury  volatilizes,  and  traces  escape 
along  with  the  aqueous  vapor,  whilst  a  very  minute  proportion 
remains  suspended  (not  dissolved)  in  the  water  (comp.  Expt.  No. 
54).  This  suspended  portion  of  mercury  subsides  completely  after 
long  standing.  When  mercury  is  precipitated  from  a  fluid,  in  a 
very  minutely  divided  state,  the  small  globules  will  readily  unite 
to  a  large  one  if  the  mercury  be  perfectly  pure ;  but  even  the 
slightest  trace  of  extraneous  matter,  such  as  fat,  etc.,  adhering  to 
the  mercury  will  prevent  the  union  of  the  globules.  Mercury 
does  not  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  even  in  concentrated ;  it  is 
barely  soluble  in  dilute  cold  sulphuric  acid,  but  dissolves  readily  in 
nitric  acid. 

J.  Mercurous  chloride^  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  heavy 
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white  powder.  It  is  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  cold  water ;  in 
boiling  water  it  is  gradually  decomposed,  the  water  taking  up 
chlorine  and  mercury ;  upon  continued  boiling,  the  residue  acquires 
a  gray  color.  Highly  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  fails  to  dissolve  it 
at  the  common  temperature,  but  dissolves  it  slowly  at  a  higher 
temperature ;  upon  ebullition,  with  access  of  air,  the  whole  of  the 
mercurous  chloride  is  gradually  dissolved ;  the  solution  contains  mer- 
curic chloride  (Hg,Cl,  +  2HC1  +  0=2HgCl,  + 11,0).  When  acted 
upon  by  boiling  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  rather  speedily 
decomposed  into  mercury,  which  remains  undissolved,  and  mer- 
curic chloride,  which  dissolves.  Boiling  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  to 
mercuric  chloride  and  nitrate.  Chlorine  water  and  nitrohydrochlo- 
ric  acid  dissolve  it  to  mercuric  chloride,  even  in  the  cold.  Solutions 
of  ammonium  chloride,  sodium  chloride,  and  potassium  chloride, 
decompose  it  into  metallic  mercury  and  mercuric  chloride,  which 
latter  dissolves ;  in  the  cold,  this  decomposition  is  but  slight ;  heat 
promotes  the  action.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  solution  of  mercurous 
nitrate,  and  still  more  in  that  of  mercuric  nitrate ;  on  cooling  it 
crystallizes  out  almost  completely  (Debray*).  It  does  not  affect 
vegetable  colors ;  it  is  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  may  be  dried  at 
100°,  without  loss  of  weight ;  when  exposed  to  a  higher  degree  of 
heat,  though  still  below  redness,  it  volatilizes  completely,  without 
previous  fusion. 

COMPOSITION. 

Hg, 400-00  84.94 

CI, 70.92  15.06 


470.92  100.00 

c.  Mercuric  svlphidsy  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  black  pow- 
der, insoluble  in  water.  Dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  dilute  nitric 
acid  fail  to  dissolve  it,  hot  concentrated  nitric  acid  scarcely  attacks 
it,  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  has  no  action  on  it.  By  prolonged 
heating  with  red  fuming  nitric  acid  it  is  finally  converted  into  a 
white  compound,  2HgS  +  Hg(NO,)„  which  is  insoluble,  or  barely 
soluble,  in  nitric  acid.  It  dissolves  readily  in  nitrohydrochloric 
acid.  From  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  containing  much  free 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  whole  of  the  metal  cannot  be  precipitated  as 

*  Ck>mpt  Rend.  70,  995. 
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sulphide  by  means  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  until  the  solution  is  prop- 
erly diluted.  Should  such  a  solution  be  very  concentrated,  mer* 
curous  chloride  and  sulphur  are  precipitated  (M.  Mabtin*).  Solu- 
tion of  potassa,  even  boiling,  fails  to  dissolve  it.  It  dissolves  in 
potassium  sulphide,  but  readily  only  in  presence  of  free  alkali.  It 
is  insoluble  in  potassium  hydrosulphide  and  in  the  corresponding 
sodium  compound,  and  is  therefore  precipitated  from  its  solution 
in  potassium  or  sodium  sulphide  by  hydrogen  sulphide  or  by 
ammonium  hydrosulphide  (C.  BARFOEDf).  Small  but  distinctly 
perceptible  ti'aces  dissolve  on  cold  digestion  with  yellowish  or  yel- 
low ammonium  sulphide,  but  after  hot  digestion  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  detect  any  traces  in  solution.:^  Potassium  cyanide  and  sodium 
sulphite  do  not  dissolve  it.  On  accoimt  of  the  solubility  of  mer- 
curic sulphide  in  potassium  sulphide,  it  is  impossible  to  precipitate 
mercury  by  means  of  ammonimn  sulphide  completely  from  solutions 
containing  potassiimi  or  sodium  hydroxides  or  carbonates.  Such 
solutions  may  occur,  for  instance,  when  a  solution  of  mercuric 
chloride  contains  mucli  potassium  chloride,  or  sodium  chloride,  for, 
in  this  case,  no  mercuric  oxide  would  be  precipitated  on  the  addi- 
tion of  potassa  or  soda  (H.  IIose§).  In  the  air  it  is  unalterable, 
even  in  the  moist  state,  and  at  100°.  When  exposed  to  a  higher 
temperature,  it  sublimes  completely  and  unaltered. 

COMPOSmON. 

Hg 200  86-21 

S 32  13-79 


232  100-00 

. 
d.  Mercuric  oxide^  prepared  in  the  dry  way,  is  a  crystalline 

brick-colored  powder,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  heat, 

changes  to  the  color  of  cinnabar,  and  subsequently  to  a  violet-black 

tint.     It  bears  a  tolerably  strong  heat  without  decomposition ;  but 

when  heated  to  incipient  redness,  it  is  decomposed  into  mercury 

and  oxygen ;  perfectly  pure  mercuric  oxide  leaves  no  residue  upon 

ignition.     Its  escaping  fumes  also  should  not  redden  litmus-paper. 

Water  takes  up  a  trace  of  mercuric  oxide,  acquiring  thereby  a  very 

weak  alkaline  reaction.     Hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  dissolves  it 

readily. 

•  Journ.  f.  prakt  Chem.  07,  376.  f  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  4.  48ft. 

X  lb.  8,  140.  §  Pogg.  AnnaL  110,  141. 
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OOMPGSinON. 


Hg 200  92-59 

O 16  7.41 


216  100.00 

§  85. 
5.  Copper. 

Copper  is  nsnally  weighed  in  the  metallio  state,  or  in  the 
form  of  cuPRic  oxide,  or  of  cuprous  sulphide.  Besides  these 
forms,  we  have  to  examine  cupric  sulphide,  guprous  oxide,  and 

CUPROUS   SULPHOOYANATE. 

a.  Copper^  in  the  pure  state,  is  a  metal  of  a  peculiar  well- 
known  color.  It  fuses  only  at  a  white  heat.  Exposure  to  dry  air, 
or  to  moist  air,  free  from  carbon  dioxide,  leaves  the  fused  metal 
imaltered;  but  upon  exposure  to  moist  air  impregnated  with 
carbon  dioxide,  it  becomes  gradually  tarnished  and  coated  with  a 
film,  first  of  a  blackish-gray,  finally  of  a  bluish-green  color.  Pre- 
cipitated finely  divided  copper,  in  contact  with  water  and  air, 
oxidizes  far  more  quickly,  especially  at  an  elevated  temperature. 
On  igniting  copper  in  the  air,  it  oxidizes  superficially  to  a  varying 
mixture  of  cuprous  and  cupric  oxide.  In  hydrochloric  acid,  in  the 
cold,  it  does  not  dissolve  if  air  be  excluded ;  in  the  heat  it  dissolves 
but  slightly  if  the  metal  is  in  a  compact  state.  Finely  divided 
copper  on  the  contrary  dissolves  slowly  when  heated  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  hydrogen  being  evolved  and  cuprous  chloride 
being  formed  (Weltzien*).  Copper  dissolves  readily  in  nitric 
acid.  In  ammonia  it  dissolves  slowly  if  free  access  is  given  to  the 
air;  but  it  remains  insoluble  if  the  air  is  excluded.  Metallic 
copper  brought  into  contact  in  a  closed  vessel  with  solution  of 
cupric  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid,  reduces  the  cupric  to  cuprous 
chloride,  an  atom  of  metal  being  dissolved  for  every  molecule  of 
chloride. 

J.  Oupric  oxide. — If  a  dilute,  cold,  aqueous  solution  of  a  cupric 
salt  is  mixed  with  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  in  excess,  a  light  blue 
precipitate  of  cupric  hydroxide,  Cu(OII)„  is  formed,  which  it  is 
found  difficult  to  wash.     If  the  precipitate  be  left  in  the  fluid 

*  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbarm.  186, 109. 
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from  which  it  has  been  precipitated,  it  will,  even  at  a  sammer 
heat,  gradually  change  to  brownish-black,  passing,  with  separation 
of  water,  into  6CuO  + 11,0  (SoucnAY).  This  transformation  is 
immediate  upon  heating  the  fluid  nearly  to  boiling.  The  fluid 
filtered  off  from  the  black  precipitate  is  free  from  copper.  It 
follows  from  this  that  the  black  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  dilute 
potassa.  Concentrated  potassa  or  soda  on  the  contrary  dissolves  the 
hydroxide,  and  on  long  warming  even  the  black  oxide  (O.  Low*). 
The  resulting  blue  solutions  remain  clear  on  boiling,  even  if  mixed 
with  some  water ;  but  if  boiled  after  being  much  diluted  the  whole 
of  the  copper  will  separate  as  black  oxide.  If  a  solution  of  a 
cupric  salt  contains  non-volatile  organic  substances,  the  addition  of 
alkali  in  excess  will,  even  upon  boiling,  fail  to  precipitate  the 
whole  of  the  copper.  The  hydrated  cupric  oxide,  6CuO  +  H,0, 
precipitated  with  potassa  or  soda  from  hot  dilute  solutions  obsti- 
nately retains  a  portion  of  the  precipitant ;  it  may,  however,  be 
completely  freed  from  tliis  by  washing  with  boiling  water.  The 
precipitated  oxide  after  ignition,  or  the  oxide  prepared  by  decom* 
posing  cupric  carbonate  or  nitrate  by  heat,  is  a  brownish-black,  or 
black  powder,  the  weight  of  which  remains  unaltered  even  upon 
strong  ignition  over  the  gas-  or  spirit-lamp,  provided  all  reducing 
gases  be  excluded  (Expt.  No.  56).  If  cuprio  oxide  is  exposed  to  a 
heat  approaching  the  fusing  point  of  metallic  copper,  it  fuses, 
yields  oxygen,  and  becomes  Cu^O,  (Favre  and  Maumene).  It  is 
very  readily  reduced  by  ignition  with  charcoal,  or  under  the  in- 
fluence of  reducing  gases ;  heated  in  the  air  for  a  long  time,  the 
reduced  metallic  copper  re-oxidizes.  Mixed  with  sulphur  and 
ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  towards  the  end  strongly,  cupric 
oxide  passes  into  cuprous  sulphide  (Cu,S — H.  Eose).  Cupric  oxide, 
in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  absorbs  water ;  less  rapidly  after 
being  strongly  ignited  (Expt.  No.  57).  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water;  but  it  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  add, 
&c.;  less  readily  in  ammonia.     It  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors. 

OOMPOSmON. 

Cu 63-40  79-85 

O 16-00  20-15 


79-40  100-00 


♦  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9,  468, 
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c.  Oupric  stdphidsj  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  brownish- 
black,  or  black  precipitate,  almost  absolutely  insoluble  in  water.* 
When  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  moist  state,  it  acquires  a  greenish 
tint  and  the  property  of  reddening  litmus  paper,  cupric  sulphate 
being  formed.  Hence  the  sulphide  must  be  washed  with  water 
containing  hydrogen  sulphide.  It  dissolves  readily  in  boiling 
nitric  acid,  with  separation  of  sulphur.  Hydrochloric  acid  dis- 
solves it  with  difficulty.  This  is  the  reason  why  hydrogen  sulphide 
precipitates  copper  entirely  from  solutions  which  contain  even  a 
very  large  amount  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  (GRUNDMANNf). .  Only 
when  we  dissolve  a  copper  salt  directly  in  pure  hydrochloric  acid 
of  I'l  sp.  gr.  does  any  copper  remain  unprecipitated  (M.  MartinJ). 
It  does  not  dissolve  in  solutions  of  potassa  and  of  potassium 
sulphide,  particularly  if  these  solutions  be  boiling;  it  dissolves 
perceptibly  in  colorless,  and  much  more  readily  in  hot  yellow 
ammonium  sulphide.  Potassium  cyanide  dissolves  the  freshly  pre- 
cipitated sulphide  readily  and  completely.  Upon  intense  ignition 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen  it  is  converted  into  pure  Cu,S. 

d.  If  the  blue  solution  which  is  obtained  upon  adding  to  solu- 
tion of  copper  tartaric  acid  and  then  soda  in  excess,  is  mixed  with 
solution  of  grape  sugar  or  sugar  of  milk,  and  heat  applied,  an 
orange-yellow  precipitate  of  cuprous  hydroxide  is  formed,  which 
contains  the  whole  of  the  copper  originally  present  in  the  solu- 
tion, and  after  a  short  time,  more  particularly  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  a  stronger  heat,  turns  red,  owing  to  the  conversion  of  the 
hydroxide  into  anhydrous  cuprous  oxide  (Cu,0).  The  precipitate, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water,  retains  a  portion  of  alkali  with  con- 
siderable tenacity.  When  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it 
gives  cupric  sulphate  which  dissolves,  and  metallic  copper  which 
separates. 

e.  Cuprous  sutpJuxsyanate^  Cu,(C]S'S)„  which  is  always  formed 
when  potassium  sulphocyanate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  copper,  mixed 
with  sulphurous  or  hypophosphorous  acid,  is  a  white  precipitate  in- 
soluble in  water,  as  well  as  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric 
acid.  Dried  at  115°,  the  salt  retains  from  1  to  3  per  cent,  of  water, 
which  is  driven  oflE  only  by  heating  to  incipient  decomposition ; 
it  is,  therefore,  not  well  adapted  for  direct   weighing.     When 

*  In  some  experiments  that  I  made  when  examiniDg  the  Weilbach  water,  I 
found  that  about  950000  parts  of  water  are  required  to  dissolve  1  part  of  CuEL 
t  Joum.  f.  prakt  Ohem.  78,  241.  %  lb.  67,  875. 
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ignited  with  sulphur,  with  exclusion  of  air,  it  changes  to  Cu^ 
(RivoT*).  When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium 
chlorate,  or  with  sulphuric  acid  and  nitric  acid,  it  is  dissolved 
and  suffers  decomposition.  Solutions  of  potassa  and  soda  separate 
hjdrated  cuprous  oxide,  with  formation  of  sulphocyanate  of  the 
alkali  metal. 

f.  Cuprous  avlphide^  produced  by  heating  CuS  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen  or  Cu^(CNS),  with  sulphur,  is  a  grayish-black  crystalline 
mass,  which  may  be  ignited  and  fused  without  decomposition  if 
the  air  is  excluded. 

OOMPOSmON. 

Cu.    .     .     .    .     126-80  79-85 

S 32. 00  20-15 


158.80  100-00 

§  86. 
6.  Bismuth. 

Bismuth  is  weighed  as  oxide,  as  metal,  or  as  chbomate 
(Bi,0,2Cr04).     Besides  these  compounds,  we  have  to  study  here 

the  BASIO   CARBONATE,  the   BASIC   NITRATE,  the   BASIO   CHLORIDE,  and 
the   SULPHIDE. 

a.  Bismuth  trioxide,  prepared  by  igniting  the  carbonate  or 
nitrate,  is  a  pale  lemon-yellow  powder  which,  imder  the  influence 
of  heat,  assumes  transiently  a  dark  yellow  or  reddish-brown  color. 
When  heated  to  intense  redness,  it  fuses,  without  alteration  of 
weight.  Ignition  with  charcoal,  or  in  a  current  of  carbon  mon- 
oxide, reduces  it  to  the  metallic  state.  Fusion  with  potassium 
cyanide  also  effects  its  complete  reduction  (H.  KosEf ).  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  does  not  affect  vegetable  colors.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  those  acids  which  form  soluble  salts  with  it.  When 
ignited  with  ammonium  chloride  it  gives  metallic  bismuth,  the 
reduction  being  attended  with  deflagration. 

COMPOSITION. 

Bi, 416      89-655 

O, 48      10-345 


464     100-000 


*  lb,  62,  268.  t  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  61,  18a 
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h.  Metallic  Insmuth  is  white,  with  a  reddish  tinge,  moderately 
hard,  brittle,  with  a  tendency  to  crystallize.  It  fuses  at  204^,  and 
at  a  low  white  heat  volatilizes.  It  does  not  oxidize  in  the  air  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  bnt  with  the  co-operation  of  water  it 
oxidizes  slowly,  more  speedily  on  fusion.  It  dissolves  in  dilute 
nitric  acid. 

c.  Bismuth  carbonate. — Upon  adding  ammonium  carbonate  in 
excess  to  a  solution  of  bismuth,  free  from  hydrochloric  acid,  a 
white  precipitate  of  basic  bismuth  carbonate  (Bi,0,CO,)  is  imme- 
diately formed;  part  of  this  precipitate,  liowever,  redissolves  in 
the  excess  of  the  precipitant.  But  if  the  fluid  with  the  precipitate 
be  heated  before  filtration,  the  filtrate  will  be  free  from  bismutli. 
(Potassium  carbonate  likewise  precipitates  solutions  of  bismuth 
completely ;  but  the  precipitate  in  this  case  invariably  contains 
traces  of  potassium,  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  remove  by  wash- 
ing. Sodium  carbonate  precipitates  solutions  of  bismuth  less 
completely.)  The  precipitate  is  easily  washed;  it  is  practically 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily,  with  effervescence,  in 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids.     Upon  ignition  it  leaves  the  oxide. 

d.  The  basic  bismtUh  nitrate j  which  is  obtained  by  mixing 
with  water  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  containing  little  or  no  free 
acid,  presents  a  white,  crystalline  powder.  It  cannot  be  washed 
with  pure  cold  water  without  suffering  a  decided  alteration.  It 
becomes  more  basic,  while  the  washings  show  an  acid  reaction,  and 
contain  bismuth.  If  the  basic  salt,  however,  be  washed  with  cold 
water  containing  y^  of  ammonium  nitrate,  no  bismuth  passes 
through  the  filter.  The  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate  must  not 
be  warm.  These  remarks  only  apply  in  the  absence  of  free  nitric 
acid  (J.  Lowe*).  On  ignition  the  basic  nitrate  passes  into  the 
oxide. 

e.  Basic  bismuth  chloride^  formed  by  adding  much  water  to 
solution  of  bismuth  containing  hydrochloric  acid  or  sodium 
chloride,  is  a  brilliant  white  powder  (BiOCl  after  drying  at  100*^). 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric 
or  nitric  acid.  Fused  with  potassium  cyanide  it  gives  metallic 
bismuth. 

f.  BismtUh  chromate  (Bi,0„2CrO,),  which   is  produced    by 
adding  potassium  dichromate,  slightly  in  excess,  to  a  solution  of 

♦  lb.  74.  841. 
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bismath  nitrate  as  neuthd  as  possible,  is  an  orange-yellow,  dense, 
readily-subsiding  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  even  in  presence 
of  some  free  chromic  acid,  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
nitric  acid.  It  may  be  dried  at  100°-112°  without  decomposition 
(Lowe*). 

OOMPOSmON. 

^Bi  <Q>  CrO,^  jjj^Q^  4g^.00        gg.^yg 

"^Bi  <  ^  >  CrO  "  ^^'^^»   •     •     200-96        3022 

664-96       100-00 

g.  Bismuth  trisulphide^  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  brownish 
black,  or  black  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alkalies, 
alkali  sulphides,  sodium  sulphite,  and  potassium  cyanide.  In 
moderately  concentrated  nitric  acid  it  dissolves,  especially  on 
warming,  to  nitrate,  with  separation  of  sulphur.  Hence  in  pre- 
cipitating bismuth  from  a  nitric  acid  solution,  care  should  be 
taken  to  dilute  sufficiently.  Hydrodiloric  acid  impedes  the  pre- 
cipitation by  hydrogen  sulphide  only  when  a  very  large  excess  is 
present,  and  the  fluid  is  quite  concentrated.  The  sulphide  does 
not  change  in  the  air.  Dried  at  100°,  it  continually  takes  up 
oxygen  and  increases  slightly  in  weight ;  if  the  drying  is  protracted 
this  increase  may  be  considerable  (Expt.  No.  58).  Fused  with 
potassium  cyanide,  it  is  completely  reduced  (H.  Hose).  Beduction 
takes  place  more  slowly  by  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 

composition. 

Bi, 416  81.85 

S, 96  18-75 


512  100-00 

§87. 
7.  Cadboum. 

Cadmium  is  weighed  either  as  oxide  or  as  sulphide.  Besides 
these  substances,  we  have  to  examine  cadmium  carbonate. 

a.  Cadmium  oxide^  produced  by  igniting  the  carbonate  or 
nitrate,  is  a  yellowish-brown  or  reddish-brown  powder.     The  appli- 

-     -  --  —    -.._■-■  -    _  —  ^^  

•  Joum.  f .  prakt.  Chem.  67,  291. 
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cation  of  a  white  heat  fails  to  fuse,  volatilize,  or  decompose  it ;  it 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  acids ;  it  does  not 
alter  vegetable  colors.  Ignition  with  charcoal,  or  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen,  carbon  monoxide,  or  carburetted  hydrogen,  reduces  it 
readily,  the  metallic  cadmium  escaping  in  the  form  of  vapor. 

OOMPOSmON. 

Cd 112  87-50 

O 16  12-60 


128  100-00 

h.  Cadmium  carbonate  is  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water 
and  the  fixed  alkali  carbonates,  and  extremely  sparingly  soluble  in 
ammonium  carbonate.  It  loses  its  water  completely  upon  drying. 
Ignition  converts  it  into  oxide. 

€.  Cadmium  sulphide^  produced  in  the  wet  way,  is  a  lemon- 
yellow  to  orange-yellow  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids, 
alkalies,  alkali  sulphides,  sodium  sulphite,  and  potassium  cyanide 
(Expt.  No.  59).  It  dissolves  readily  in  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  In  precipitating,  there- 
fore, with  hydrogen  sulphide,  a  cadmium  solution  should  not 
contain  too  much  hydrochloric  acid,  and  should  be  sufficiently 
diluted.  The  sulphide  dissolves  readily  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
on  heating.  It  dissolves  in  moderately  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
with  separation  of  sulphur.  It^  may  be  washed,  and  dried  at  100® 
or  105°,  without  decomposition.  Even  on  gentle  ignition  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen,  it  volatilizes  in  appreciable  amount  (H. 
Bo6£*),  partially  unchanged,  partially  as  metallic  vapor. 

OOMPOSmON. 

Cd 112  77-78 

S 32  22-22 


144  100-00 


*  Pogg.  Anna].  110,  184. 
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METALS  OF  THE  SIXTH  GROUP. 

§  88. 
1.  Gold. 

Gold  is  always  weighed  in  the  metallic  state.  Besides  metallic 
GOLD,  we  have  to  consider  the  trisulphide  or  aubio  suLPHroE. 

a.  Metallic  gold^  obtained  by  precipitation,  presents  a  blackish- 
brown  powder,  destitute  of  metallic  lustre,  which  it  assumes,  how- 
ever, upon  pressure  or  friction ;  when  coherent  in  a  compact  mass, 
it  exhibits  the  well-known  bright  yellow  color  peculiar  to  it.  It 
fuses  only  at  a  white  heat,  and  resists,  accordingly,  all  attempts  at 
fusion  over  a  spirit-lamp.  It  remains  wholly  unaltered  in  the  air 
and  at  a  red  heat,  and  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by 
water,  nor  by  any  simple  acid.  Nitrohydrochloric  acid  dissolves 
it  to  trichloride.  Hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  containing  a 
little  nitric  acid  dissolves  gold,  especially  if  in  a  finely  divided 
condition,  to  a  yellow  fluid,  from  which  it  is  thrown  down  again 
by  water  (J.  SpiLLEBf). 

6.  Auric  sulphide. — When  hydrogen  sulphide  is  transmitted 
through  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  auric  chloride,  the  whole  of  the 
gold  separates  as  auric  sulphide,  Au,S„  in  form  of  a  brownish- 
black  precipitate.  If  this  precipitate  is  left  in  the  fluid,  it  is 
gradually  transformed  into  metallic  gold  and  free  sulphuric  acid. 
Upon  transmitting  hydrogen  sulphide  through  a  warm  solution 
of  auric  chloride,  aurous  sulphide  Au,S  precipitates,  with  formation 
of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

Auric  sulphide  is  insoluble  in  water,  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
nitric  acid,  but  dissolves  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  Colorless  am- 
monium sulphide  fails  to  dissolve  it;  but  it  dissolves  almost 
entirely  in  yellow  ammonium  sulphide,  and  completely  upon 
addition  of  potassa.  It  dissolves  in  potassa,  with  separation  of 
gold.  Yellow  potassium  sulphide  dissolves  it  completely.  It  dis- 
solves in  potassium  cyanide.  Exposure  to  a  moderate  heat  reduces 
it  to  the  metallic  state. 

§  89. 
2.  Platinum. 

Platinum  is  invariably  weighed  in  the  metallio  state  ;  it  is 

t  Chem.  News,  14,  256. 
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generally  precipitated  as   ammonium    platinig    ohlobidb,   or  as 

POTASSIUM  PLATINIG  CHLORIDE,  rarely  as  PLATINIG   SULPHIDE. 

a.  Metallic  pl€Uinumy  "produced  by  igniting  ammonium  platinic 
chloride,  or  potassiam  platinic  chloride,  presents  the  appearance  of 
a  gray,  lustreless,  porous  mass  (spongy  platinum).  The  fusion  of 
platinum  can  be  effected  only  at  the  very  highest  degrees  of  heat. 
It  remains  wholly  unaltered  in  the  air,  and  in  the  most  powerful 
furnaces.  It  is  not  attacked  by  water,  or  simple  acids,  and  scarcely 
by  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalies.  Kitrohydrochloric  acid  dis- 
solves it  to  platinic  chloride.  * 

b.  The  properties  of  potassium  pUUinic  chloride^  and  those  of 
Ofnimonium  platinic  chloride^  have  been  given  already  in  §§  68 
and  70  respectively. 

c.  Platinic  sulphide. — When  a  concentrated  solution  of  pla- 
tinic chloride  is  mixed  with  hydrogen  sulphide  water,  or  when 
hydrogen  sulphide  gas  is  transmitted  through  a  rather  dilute 
solution  of  the  chloride,  no  precipitate  forms  at  first ;  after  stand- 
ing some  time,  however,  the  solution  turns  brown,  and  finally  a 
precipitate  subsides.  But  if  the  mixture  of  solution  of  platinic 
chloride,  with  hydrogen  sulphide  in  excess,  is  gradually  heated 
(finally  to  ebullition),  the  whole  of  the  platinum  separates  as 
platinic  sulphide  (free  from  any  admixture  of  platinic  chloride). 
Platinic  sulphide  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  simple  acids  ;  but  it 
dissolves  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  It  dissolves  partly  in  caustic 
alkalies,  with  separation  of  platinum,  and  completely  in  alkali 
sulphides,  especially  the  polysulphides  if  used  in  sufficient  excess. 
When  hydrogen  sulphide  is  transmitted  through  water  holding 
minutely  divided  platinic  sulphide  in  suspension,  the  sulphide, 
absorbing  hydrogen  sulphide,  acquires  a  light  grayish-brown  color ; 
the  hydrogen  sulphide  thus  absorbed,  separates  again  upon  exposure 
to  the  air.  When  moist  platinic  sulphide  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
is  gradually  decomposed,  being  converted  into  metallic  platinum 
and  sulphuric  acid.  Ignition  in  the  air  reduces  platinic  sulphide  to 
metallic  platinum. 

§  90. 

8.  Antimont. 

Antimony  is  weighed  as  antimonious  sttlphidb,  as  antimony 
TBTRoxiDE  (or  ANTiMONions  antimonate),  or  moro  rarely  in  the 
metaluo  state* 
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a.  Upon  transmitting  hydrogen  sulphide  through  a  aolntion  of 
antimonious  chloride  mixed  with  tartaric  acid,  an  orange  precipi- 
tate of  amorphous  antimaniaus  atdphide  is  obtained,  mixed  at  first 
with  a  small  portion  of  basic  antimony  chloride.  However,  if  the 
fluid  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  a  gentle 
heat  applied,  the  chloride  mixed  with  the  precipitate  is  decom- 
posed, and  pure  antimonious  sulphide  obtained.  AntimoniouB 
sulphide  is  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids ;  it  dissolves  in  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  sulphide. 
In  precipitating  with  hydrogen  siriphide,  therefore,  antimony 
solutions  should  not  contain  too  much  free  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
should  be  sufficiently  diluted.  The  amorphous  antimonious  sul- 
phide dissolves  readily  in  dilute  potassa,  ammonium  sulphide,  and 
potassium  sulphide,  sparingly  in  ammonia,  very  slightly  in  ammo- 
nium carbonate,  and  not  at  all  in  hydrogen  potassium  sulphite. 
The  amorphous  sulphide,  dried  in  the  desiccator  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  loses  very  little  weight  at  100°;  if  kept  for  some 
time  at  this  latter  temperature  its  weight  remains  constant.  Bat 
it  still  retains  a  little  water,  which  does  not  perfectly  escape  even 
at  190°,  but  at  200°  the  sulphide  becomes  anhydrous,  turning 
black  and  crystalline  (H.  Eose*  and  Expt.  No.  60).  Ignited 
gently  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide,  the  weight  of  this  anhydrous 
sulphide  remains  constant;  at  a  stronger  heat  a  small  amount 
volatilizes.  The  amorphous  sulphide,  if  long  exposed  to  the  action 
of  air,  in  presence  of  water,  slowly  takes  up  oxygen,  so  that  on 
treatment  with  tartaric  acid  it  yields  a  filtrate  containing  anti- 
mony. 

Antimonic  sulphide  is  insoluble  in  water,  also  in  water  con- 
taining hydrogen  sulphide.  It  dissolves  completely  in  ammonia, 
especially  on  warming;  traces  only  dissolve  in  ammonium  car- 
bonate. On  heating  dried  antimonic  sulphide  in  a  current  of 
carbon  dioxide  2  atoms  of  sulphur  escape,  black  crystalline  anti- 
monious sulphide  remaining. 

On  treating  antimonious  or  antimonic  sulphide  with  fuming 
nitric  acid  violent  oxidation  sets  in.  We  obtain  first  antimonic 
acid  and  pulverulent  sulphur ;  on  evaporating  to  dryness  antimonic 
acid  and  sulphuric  acid ;  and  lastly  on  igniting  antimony  tetroxide. 
The  same  antimony  tetroxide  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  sulphide 

*  Jouni.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  69,  831. 
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with  30  to  50  times  its  amount  of  mercorio  oxide  (Bunsen*). 
[According  to  later  investigations  of  BuN8EN,t  the  temperature 
necessary  to  reduce  Sb.O,  to  Sb,0^  lies  so  near  that  which  reduces 
Sb,0^  to  Sb,0,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  bring  antimony  into  Sb.O^  for 
weighing.  It  is  possible  only  by  using  a  large  covered  platinum  or 
rather  large  open  porcelain  crucible  (by  suitable  choice  of  size  of 
crucible  and  intensity  of  flame)  and  heating  with  a  gas  blast  lamp 
so  that  the  bottom  only  of  the  crucible  reaches  a  strong  red  heat, 
to  drive  ofE  exactly  one  atom  of  oxygen  from  Sb,0^.]  Ignition  in 
a  current  of  hydrogen  converts  the  sulphides  of  antimony  into  the 
metallic  state. 

COMPOSmON. 

Sb,  .  .  .  .  244.00      71-77 
S,   ....   96.00      28-23 


340.00     100-00 

h.  Antimony  tetroxide  is  a  white  powder,  which,  when  heated, 
acquires  transiently  a  yellow  tint ;  it  is  infusible ;  it  loses  weight 
when  ignited  intensely  in  a  small  platinum  crucible  with  a  gas 
blast  flame  (BuNSENf).  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  dis- 
solves in  hydrochloric  acid  with  very  great  difficulty.  It  undergoes 
no  alteration  on  treatment  with  ammonium  sulphide.  It  manifests 
an  acid  reaction  when  placed  upon  moist  litmus-paper. 

OOMPOSmON. 

8b. 244  79-22 

0 64  20-78 


808  100-00 

c.  MetaUto  cmtimom/j  produced  in  the  wet  way,  by  precipita- 
tion, presents  a  lustreless  black  powder.  It  may  be  dried  at  100^ 
without  alteration.  It  fuses  at  a  moderate  red  heat.  Upon  ignition 
in  a  current  of  gas,  e,g.^  hydrogen,  it  volatilizes,  without  formation 
of  antimonetted  hydrogen.  Hydrochloric  acid  has  very  little 
action  on  it,  even  when  concentrated  and  boiling.  Nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  antimonious  oxide,   mixed   with  more  or  less 

*  Annal.  de  Chem.  u.  Phann.  106,  8.    f  Zeitschr.  f  .  anal  Chem.  1879,  dSa 
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antimony  tetrozide,  according  to  the  concentration  of  the  nitric 
add. 

§91. 

4.  Tin  m  Stannottb  OoMPoiTNns;  and  5.  Tin  in  Stannic 

Compounds. 

Tin  is  general! J  weighed  in  the  form  of  stannic  oxide  ;  be- 
sides stannic  oxide,  we  have  to  examine  stannons  snlphide  and 
stannic  sulphide. 

a.  Stannic  oodde. — If  a  solution  of  an  alkali,  sodium  sulphate 
or  ammonium  nitrate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  stannic  chloride, 
stannic  acid  (II,SnO,)  is  precipitated.  This  precipitate  is  soluble 
in  excess  of  soda,  and  does  not  separate  again  even  on  the  addition 
of  a  large  quantity  of  soda  (0.  F.  Babfoed*).  It  is  also  readily 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  metallic  tin,  or  by  evaporating 
a  solution  of  tin  with  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  a  white  residue  is 
obtained  which  is  metastannic  acid  (Sn,B[,oOu  ?).  This  residue  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  very  slightly  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  or 
sulphuric  acid.  By  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  it  does  not 
dissolve,  but  is  changed  to  metafitannic  chloride,  which  is  soluble 
in  water  after  removal  of  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Soda 
added  to  a  solution  of  metastannic  chloride  precipitates  sodium 
metafitannate,  which  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  soda  and  in  weak 
alcohol.  Upon  intense  ignition,  both  stannic  and  metastannic  acids 
are  converted  into  stannic  oxide.  Mere  heating  to  redness  is  not 
sufficient  to  expel  all  the  water  (DuMAsf). 

Stannic  oxide  is  a  straw-colored  powder,  which  under  the 
influence  of  heat,  transiently  assumes  a  different  tint,  varying  from 
bright  yellow  to  brown.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  acids,  and 
does  not  alter  the  color  of  litmus-paper.  Mixed  with  ammonium 
chloride  in  excess,  and  ignited,  it  volatilizes  completely  as  stannic 
chloride.  If  stannic  oxide  is  fused  with  potassium  cyanide,  all  the 
tin  is  obtained  in  form  of  metallic  globules,  which  may  be  com- 
pletely, and  without  the  least  loss  of  metal,  freed  from  the  adhering 
slag,  by  extracting  with  dilute  alcohol,  and  rapidly  decanting  the 
fluid  from  the  tin  globules  (H.  IIo8e:|:). 

♦  Zeitschr.  f.  anaL  Chem.  7,  260.    f  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  105,  101 

%  Jouro.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  61,  189. 
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COMPOSITION. 


Sn 118  78-67 

O, 32  21.33 


150  100-00 

h,  Hydrated  stannous  srdphide  forms  a  brown  precipitate^ 
insoluble  in  water,  hydrogen  sulphide  water,  and  dilute  acids.  In 
precipitating  tin  from  stannous  solutions  by  means  of  hydrogen 
sulphide,  free  hydrochloric  acid  must  not  be  present  in  too  large 
amount,  and  tlie  solution  must  be  diluted  sufficiently.  Ammonia 
fails  to  dissolve  it ;  but  it  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  yellow  ammo- 
nium sulphide,  and  in  yellow  potassium  sulphide;  it  dissolves 
readily  in  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Heated,  with  exclu- 
sion of  air,  it  loses  its  water,  and  is  rendered  anhydrous ;  when  ex- 
posed to  the  continued  action  of  a  gentle  heat,  with  free  access  of 
air,  it  is  converted  into  sulphur  dioxide,  which  escapes,  and  stannic 
oxide,  which  remains. 

c.  Hydrated  stannic  sulphide^  precipitated  by  acids  from  the 
solution  of  its  alkali  sulphur  salts,  is  a  light-yellow  precipitate.  In 
washing  with  pure  water,  it  is  inclined  to  yield  a  turbid  filtrate 
and  to  stop  up  the  pores  of  the  filter ;  this  annoyance  is  got  over 
by  washing  with  water  containing  sodium  chloride,  ammonium 
acetate,  or  the  like  (Bunsen).  On  drying,  the  precipitate  assumes 
a  darker  tint.  It  is  insoluble  in  water ;  it  dissolves  with  difficulty 
in  ammonia,  but  readily  in  potassa,  alkali  sulphides,  and  hot  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  hydrogen  potassium 
sulphite.  In  precipitating  tin  from  stannic  solutions  by  hydrogen 
sulphide,  (he  solution  should  not  contain  too  much  free  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  should  be  sufficiently  diluted.  According  to 
C.  F.  Babfoed*  the  precipitates  thus  produced  are  not  pure 
hydrated  stannic  sulphide,  but  a  mixture  of  this  with  stannic  or 
metastannic  acid,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  precipitate  thrown 
down  from  ordinary  stannic  chloride  keeps  its  yellow  color  even 
after  long  standing  in  the  fluid,  and  dissolves  completely  in  excess 
of  soda ;  that  thrown  down  from  the  metastannic  chloride  is  first 
white  and  becomes  gradually  yellow,  it  turns  brown  on  standing 
in  the  fluid  and  dissolves  in  excess  of  soda,  leaving,  however,  a 
considerable  residue  of  sodium  metastannate.    When  heated,  with 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  261. 
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exclusion  of  air,  stannic  snlphide  loses  its  water  of  hydration,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat,  one-half  or  one- 
fourth  of  its  sulphur,  becoming  converted  either  into  stannous 
sulphide  or  the  sesquisulphide  of  tin ;  when  heated  very  slowly, 
with  free  access  of  air,  it  is  converted  into  stannic  oxide,  with  dis- 
engagement of  sulphur  dioxide. 

§92. 

6.  Arsenic  of  Arsenious  Compounds;  and  7.  Absbnio  of 

Arsenic  Compounds. 

Arsenic  is  weighed  either  as  lead  arsenate,  as  arsenious 

SULPHIDE,  as   AMMONIUM  MAGNESIUM  ARSENATE,  aS  MAGNESIUM  PYRO- 

ARSENATE,  or  as  URANYL  PYROAR8ENATE ;  bcsidcs  thcsc  forms,  we 
have  here  to  examine  also  arsenio-molybdate  of  ammonium. 

a.  Lead  arsenate^  in  the  pure  state,  is  a  white  powder,  which 
agglutinates  when  exposed  to  a  gentle  red  heat,  at  the  same  time 
transitorily  acquiring  a  yellow  tint ;  it  fuses  when  exposed  to  a 
higher  degree  of  heat.  When  strongly  ignited,  it  suffers  a  slight 
diminution  of  weight,  losing  a  small  proportion  of  arsenic  acid, 
which  escapes  as  arsenious  oxide  and  oxygen.  In  analysis  we  have 
never  occasion  to  operate  upon  the  pure  lead  arsenate,  but  upon  a 
mixture  t)f  it  with  lead  oxide. 

h,  Arsenious  sulphide  forms  a  precipitate  of  a  rich  yellow 
color;  it  is  insoluble  in  water,*  and  also  in  hydrogen  sulphide 
water.  When  boiled  with  water,  or  left  for  several  days  in  con- 
tact with  that  fluid,  it  undergoes  a  very  trifling  -decomposition :  a 
trace  of  arsenious  acid  dissolves  in  the  water,  and  a  minute  pro- 
portion of  hydrogen  sulphide  is  disengaged.  This  does  not  in  the 
least  interfere,  however,  with  the  washing  of  the  precipitate.  The 
precipitate  may  be  dried  at  100°,  without  decomposition;  the 
whole  of  the  water  which  it  contains  is  expelled  at  that  tempera- 
ture. When  exposed  to  a  stronger  heat,  it  transitorily  assumes 
a  brownish-red  color,  fuses,  and  finally  rises  in  vapor,  without 
decomposition.     It  dissolves  readily  in  alkalies,  alkali  carbonates, 

*  In  some  experiments  which  I  had  occasion  to  make,  in  the  course  of  an 
analysis  of  the  springs  of  Weilbach  (Chemische  Untersuchung  der  wichtigsten 
Nassauischen  Mineralwosser  von  Dr.  Fresenius,  V.  Schwefelquelle  zu  Weilbach. 
Weisbaden,  Kreidel  und  Niedner.  1856),  I  found  that  one  part  of  AstSt  dis- 
solves in  about  one  million  parts  of  water. 
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alkali  Bnlphides,  potassium  hydrogen  sulphite,  and  nitrohydro- 
chloric  acid ;  but  it  is  scarcely  soluble  in  boiling  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  Red  fuming  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  arsenic 
acid  and  sulphuric  acid.     It  is  insoluble  in  carbon  disulphide. 

OOMPOSmON. 

As, 150  60-98 

S, 96  39-02 


246  100-00 

c.  Ammojiium  magnesium  arsenate  forms  a  white,  somewhat 
transparent,  finely  crystalline  precipitate,  which  when  dried  in  a 
desiccator  has  the  formula  NH^MgAsO^  +  ^>H,0.  After  drying 
at  100°,  its  composition  is  (NH^MgAsOJ,  +  II«0-  At  a  liigher 
temperature,  say  105° — 110°,  more  water  escapes,  and  at  130°  this 
loss  is  considerable  (Puller*).  Upon  ignition  it  loses  water  and 
ammonia,  and  changes  to  magnesium  pyroarsenatc,  Mg,A8,0,.  On 
rapid  ignition  the  escaping  ammonia  has  a  reducing  action  on  the 
arsenic  acid,  and  a  notable  loss  is  occasioned  (H.  Rose)  ;  by  raising 
the  heat  very  gradually  reduction  may  be  avoided  (II.  Rose, 
WrrTSTEiN,t  Puller),  or  by  passing  a  current  of  dry  oxygen 
during  the  ignition.  Ammonium  magnesium  arsenate  dissolves 
very  sparingly  in  water,  one  part  of  the  salt  dried  at  100°,  requir- 
ing 2656,  one  part  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  2788  parts  of  water  of 
15°.  It  is  far  less  soluble  in  ammoniuted  water,  one  part  of  the 
salt  dried  at  100°  requiring  15038,  one  part  of  the  anhydrous  salt, 
15786  parts  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  solution  of  ammonia 
('96  sp.  gr.),  and  3  parts  of  water  at  15°.  In  water  containing 
ammonium  chloride,  it  is  much  more  readily  soluble,  one  part  of 
the  anhydrous  salt  requiring  886  parts  of  a  solution  of  one  part  of 
ammonium  chloride  in  7  parts  of  water.  Presence  of  ammonia 
diminishes  the  solvent  capacity  of  the  ammonium  chloride ;  one 
part  of  the  anhydrous  salt  requires  3014  parts  of  a  mixture  of 
60  parts  of  water,  10  of  solution  of  ammonia  (96  sp.  gr.)  and 
one  of  ammonium  chloride.:}:  A  solution  of  ammonium  chloride, 
ammonia  and  magnesium  sulphate  dissolves  much  less  of  the  salt 
than  ammoniated  water;  thus.  Puller  (loc.  cit.)  found  that  one 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  10,  62.  1 1^-  3i  10- 

}  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  209.    Puller  obtained  almost  the  same  numbers 
(75. 10,  58). 
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part  of  the  anhydrous  salt  dissolved  in  32827  parts  of  a  ilnid  con- 
taining ^  of  magnesia  mixture  (p.  US).  Excess  of  alkali  arsenate 
still  more  diminishes  the  solnbilitj  of  the  salt  in  water  containing 
ammonia  and  ammonium  chloride  (Puller). 

OOMPOSmON  OF   AMMONIUM   MAGNESIUM   ABSENATE    DRIED  AT    100^ 

2MgO. 


V      \  o  >  ^/      ^'  •  •  • 


80-00 

21-05 

52-08 

13-68 

230-00 

60-53 

18-00 

4-74 

+H,0 

380-08        100-00 

d.  Hagne^iwm  pyroa/rsenate,  obtamed  bj  careful  ignition  of 
the  preceding  salt,  is  white,  infusible  by  ignition  in  a  porcelain 
crucible  even  over  the  blowpipe,  but  agglutinating  at  a  still  higher 
temperature,  and  finally  fusing.  After  ignition  in  a  porcelain 
crucible  it  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid:  ammonia  pre- 
cipitates ammonium  magnesium  arsenate  from  the  solution  in  a 
crystalline  form. 

COMPOSITION. 

yAsO  <  Q  >  Mg         2MgO    ...      80  25-81 

\asO  <  q  >  Mg         As,0.     ...     230  74-19 

310  100-00 

e,  Uramyl  pyroarsenaie. — If  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid  is  mixed 
with  potash  in  slight  excess,  then  with  acetic  acid  to  strongly  acid 
reaction,  and  finally  with  uranyl  acetate,  the  whole  of  the  arsenic 
is  thrown  down  as  UOjHAsO^  +  4H,0.  In  the  presence  of  salts 
of  ammonia  the  precipitate  also  contains  the  whole  of  the  arsenic, 
and  consists  of  UO^NH^AsO^  +  water.  Both  precipitates  are  pale 
yellowish-green,  slimy,  insoluble  in  water,  acetic  acid  and  saline 
solutions,  such  as  ammonium  chloride,  soluble  in  mineral  acids. 
Boiling  favors  the  separation  of  the  precipitate,  addition  of  a  few 
drops  of  chloroform  will  help  it  to  settle,  the  washing  is  to  be 
effected  by  boiling  up  and  decanting.  Both  precipitates  give 
(UO,),As,0,  on  Ignition.  The  latter  is  a  light  yellow  residue ;  if 
it  has  turned  greenish  from  the  action  of  reducing  gases,  it  may  be 
restored  to  its  proper  color  by  moistening  with  nitric  acid  and 
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re-igniting.  On  igniting  the  ammoninm  nranjl  arsenate,  the 
ammonia  must  first  be  expelled  by  cautious  Iieating,  or  a  current  of 
oxygen  must  be  passed  during  the  ignition,  otherwise  the  arsenic 
acid  will  be  partially  reduced,  and  arsenic  will  be  lost  (Pulleb*). 

OOMPOSmON. 

y  AsO  <  ^  >  UO.  2U0.0  .    .      671.2      71-29 

Q  X  U  _. 

\  AsO  <  Q  >  UO,         As,0.     .     .      230. 0      28-71 

801-2     100.00 

f,  Arsenio^molyhdute  of  ammonium. — If  a  fluid  containing 
arsenic  acid  is  mixed  with  excess  of  the  nitric  acid  solution  of 
ammonium  molybdate,  the  fluid  remains  clear  in  the  cold,  but  on 
heating  a  yellow  precipitate  of  arsenio-molybdate  of  ammonium 
separates.  This  precipitate  comports  itself  with  solvents  like  the 
analogous  compound  of  phosphoric  acid ;  it  is,  like  the  latter, 
insoluble  in  water,  nitric  acid,  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  salts,  pro- 
vided an  excess  of  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate,  mixed. with 
acid  in  moderate  excess,  be  present.  Hydrochloric  acid  or  metallic 
chlorides,  when  present  in  large  quantity,  interfere  with  the 
thoroughness  of  the  precipitation.  SELiosoHNf  found  it  to  be 
composed  of  87*666  per  cent,  of  molybdic  acid,  6*308  arsenic  acid, 
4*258  ammonia,  and  1*768  water. 

B,  FORMS  IN  WHICH  THE  ACID  RADICALS  ARE  WMQHED  OR* 

PRECIPITATED. 

ACIDS  OF  THE  FIRST  GROUP. 

§93. 

1.  Absknious  Aero  and  Absenio  Aero. — See  §  92. 

2.  Chbomio  Aero. 

Ohromic  acid  is  weighed  either  as  chbomio  oxroE,  or  as  lead 

OHBOKATE,  Or  BABIUH  CHBOMATB.  We  haVO  alsO  tO  COUSidcr  MEB- 
OUBOUS  CHBOMATE.  • 

a.  Chromic  oxide. — See  §  76. 

h.  Lead  chrom/Ue  obtained  by  precipitation  forms  a  bright-yel- 

— ^^^^  ■  ■  -  ■  . ^  _   — 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  10,  72.  f  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  67,  481. 
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low  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and  acetic  acid,  barely  solnble  in 
dilnte  nitric  acid,  readily  in  solution  of  potassa.  When  lead  chro- 
mate  is  boiled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  readily 
decomposed,  lead  chloride  and  chromic  chloride  being  formed. 
Addition  of  alcohol  tends  to  promote  this  decomposition.  Lead 
chromate  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  It  dries  thoroughly  at  100®. 
Under  the  influence  of  heat  it  transitorily  acquires  a  reddish-brown 
tint ;  it  fuses  at  a  red  heat ;  when  heated  beyond  its  point  of 
fusion,  it  loses  oxygen,  and  is  transformed  into  a  mixture  of  chro- 
mic oxide  and  basic  lead  chromate.  Heated  in  contact  with  organic 
substances,  it  readily  yields  oxygen  to  the  latter. 

OOMPOSmON. 

f\^  ^0^^._£hO    .     .     .     223.00  68-94 

323-48  '       100-00 

c,  £armm  chromate  is  obtained  as  a  light-yellow  precipitate 
on  mixing  a  solution  of  an  alkali  chromate  with  barium  chloride. 
It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  and  in  nitric  acid,  but  not  in  acetic 
acid.  On  washing  with  pure  water,  the  latter  begins  to  dissolve  it 
slightly,  as  soon  as  all  solnble  salts  are  removed,  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  washings  run  oft  yellow.  The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in 
saline  solutions.  Hence  it  is  best  to  use  a  solution  of  ammonium 
acetate  for  washing  (Peabson  and  Richards*).  It  is  not  decom- 
posed by  moderate  ignition. 

GOMPOSmON. 

nw-fc  ^O^T5^_BaO    .    .     .     153-00  60-36 

^ru.<Q>i5a-(.^^        ^         100.48  39.54 

263-48  100-00 

d.  Mercfwrous  ch/rcmaU  obtained  by  adding  mercurous  nitrate 
to  an  alkali  chromate  is  a  brilHant-red  precipitate,  which  turns 
black  by  the  action  of  light.  It  dissolves  very  slightly  in  cold 
water,  more  in  boiling  water,  being  partially  converted  mto  amer- 
curie  salt ;  it  dissolves  slightly  in  dilute  nitric  acid.    For  washing, 

*Zeit8chr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9,  108. 
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it  is  beet  to  use  a  dilute  solution  of  mercurooB  nitrate  containing 
but  little  free  acid ;  in  this  solution  it  is  insoluble  (H.  Kobe*). 

3.  SuLPHDBio  Acid, 

Sulphuric  acid  is  determined  best  in  the  form  of  babium  sul- 
phate, for  the  properties  of  which  see  §  71. 

4.  Phosphobio  Acid. 

The  principal  forms  into  which  phosphoric  acid  is  converted  are 
as  follows : — lead  phosphate,  magnesium  pybopho'sphate,  magne- 
sium PHOSPHATE  Mg,(PO J„  FEBBIC    PHOSPHATE,  UBANYL  PYBOPHOS- 

PHATE,  STANNIC  PHOSPHATE,  and  siLVEB  PHOSPHATE.     Besides  thesc 
compounds,   we  have  to    examine    mebcubous    phosphate    and 

PHOSPHO-MOLYBDATE  OF  AMMONIUM. 

a.  The  lead  phosphate  obtained  in  the  course  of  analysis  is 
rarely  pure,  but  is  generally  mixed  with  free  lead  oxide.  In  this 
mixture  we  have  accordingly  the  normal  lead  phosphate  Pb,(PO^), ; 
in  the  pure  state,  this  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white  powder ; 
it  is  insoluble  in  water,  acetic  acid,  and  ammonia.  It  dissolves 
readily  in  nitric  acid.  When  heated  it  fuses  without  decomposi- 
tion. 

h.  Moffnesium  pyrophosphate. — See  §  74. 

c.  Magnesium  phosphate  (Mg,(PO^),). — A  mixture  of  this  com- 
pound with  excess  of  magnesia  is  produced  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
an  alkali  phosphate,  containing  ammonium  chloride,  with  magnesia, 
evaporating,  heating  until  the  ammonium  chloride  is  expelled,  and 
finally  treating  with  water.  It  is  practically  insoluble  in  water  and 
in  solutions  of  salts  of  the  alkalies  (Fb.  ScnuLZEf). 

d.  Ferric  phosphate, — If  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid  or  of 
calcium  phosphate  in  acetic  acid  is  carefully  precipitated  with  a 
solution  of  ferric  acetate,  or  with  a  mixture  of  iron-alum  and 
sodium  acetate,  so  tliat  the  iron  salt  may  just  predominate,  the  pre- 
cipitate always  contains  1  mol.  P.O,  to  1  mol.  Fe,0,  corresponding 
to  the  formula  of  normal  ferric  phosphate,  Fe,(POJ,  (Eawsky, 
"WnrsTEiN,  E.  Davy:]:)  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ferric  acetate  is 
in  larger  excess,  the  precipitate  is  more  basic.  WnrsTEiN  obtained, 
by  using  a  considerable  excess  of  ferric  acetate,  a  precipitate  con- 
taining 3P,0»  to  4Fe,0,.  Precipitates  obtained  with  a  small  excess 
of  the  precipitant  possess  a  composition  varying  between  the  above- 

*  Pogg.  Ann.  58,  124.  f  Journ.  f.  prakt  Ohem.  68,  440. 

}  PhiL  Mag.  19,  181. 
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mentioned  limits.  Bammelsbebg  obtained  Fe,(PO^),  +  *H,0>  ^^^ 
WiTTSTEiN  subsequently  the  same  compound  (with  8H,0  instead 
of  4)  upon  mixing  ferric  sulphate  with  sodium  phosphate  in  excess ; 
with  an  insufficient  quantity  of  sodium  phosphate  the  latter  chem- 
ist obtained  a  more  yellowish  precipitate  which  had  a  composition 
corresponding  to  the  formula  3Fe,(P0,),  +  Fe,(OH),  +  811,0.  If 
an  acid  fluid  containing  a  considerable  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  is 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  ferric  solution,  and  an  alkali 
acetate  is  added,  a  precipitate  of  the  formula,  Fe,(POJ,  +  water,  is 
invariably  obtained,  which  accordingly  leaves  upon  ignition  Fe, 
(PO J,  =  Fe,0,  +  PtO»  (WmsTEm).  Fresh  experiments  which 
I  have  made  upon  this  subject  have  convinced  me  of  the  perfect 
correctness  of  this  statement.  Mohb  obtained  the  same  results.* 
The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  a  fluid  containing  salts,  but  when 
washing,  as  soon  as  the  soluble  salts  ai*e  nearly  removed,  the  pre- 
cipitate begins  to  dissolve.  The  filtrate  has  an  acid  reaction,  and 
contains  iron  and  phosphoric  acid.  The  precipitate,  under  these 
circumstances,  alters  in  composition,  and  this  explains  why  diflferent 
results  were  obtained  in  the  analysis  of  precipitates  which  had  been 
washing  for  different  lengths  of  time  (Fb.  Mohk). 

coMPOsrrioN. 


...  142  47-02 

O^        ~"Fe.O.  ...  160  62.98 
PO^  O  -^Fe 

\0X  302  100.00 

If  we  dissolve  ferric  phosphate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  supersatu* 
rate  the  solution  with  ammonia,  and  apply  heat,  we  obtain  more 
basic  salts,  viz.,  3Fe,0„2P,0,  (Rammelsbebg)  ;  2Fe,0„P,0,  (Wrrr- 
STEiN — after  long  washing).  In  WmsTEiN's  ex])eriment,  the  wash- 
water  contained  phosphoric  acid.  The  white  ferric  phosphate  does 
not  dissolve  in  acetic  acid,  but  it  dissolves  in  a  solution  of  ferric 
acetate.  Upon  boiling  the  latter  solution  (of  ferric  phosphate  in 
ferric  acetate),  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  precipitates,  with 
basic  ferric  acetate,  as  hyperbasic  ferric  phosphate.  Similar 
extremely  basic  combinations  ^re  invariably  obtained  (often  mixed 
with  ferric  hydroxide),  upon  precipitating  with  ammonia  or  barium 

-  —  —  ■  -  -  ^ 

♦  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  2,  250. 
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carbonate,  a  solntion  containing  phosphoric  acid  and  an  excess  of 
a  ferric  salt.  The  precipitate  obtained  by  barium  carbonate  can  be 
conveniently  filtered  off  and  washed,  the  filtmte  is  perfectly  free 
from  either  iron  or  phosphoric  acid ;  on  the  contrary,  the  precipi- 
tate obtained  by  ammonia,  especially  if  the  latter  were  much  in 
excess,  is  slimy,  and  therefore  diflicult  to  wash,  and  the  filtrate 
always  contains  small  traces  of  both  iron  and  phosphoric  acid. 

e,  Uranyl  'pyrophosphate. — If  the  hot  aqueous  solution  of  a 
phosphate  soluble  in  water  or  acetic  acid  is  mixed,  in  presence  of 
free  acetic  acid,  with  uranyl  acetate,  a  precipitate  of  uranyl  hydro- 
gen phosphate  is  immediately  formed.  If  the  fluid  contains  much 
ammonium  salt,  the  precipitate  contains  also  uranyl  ammonium 
phosphate.  The  same  precipitate  forms  also  if  aluminium  or  ferric 
salts  are  present ;  but  in  that  case  it  is  always  mixed  with  more 
or  less  aluminium  or  ferric  phosphate.  Presence  of  potassium  or 
sodium  salts,  on  the  contrary,  or  of  salts  of  the  alkali-earth  metals, 
has  no  influence  on  the  composition  of  the  precipitate.  Ammonium 
uranyl  phosphate  (UO.NH^PO^  +  arH,0)  is  a  somewhat  gelatinous, 
whitish-yellow  precipitate,  with  a  tinge  of  green.  The  best  way 
of  washing  it,  at  least  so  far  as  the  principal  part  of  the  operation 
is  concerned,  is  by  boiling  with  water  and  decanting.  If,  after 
having  allowed  the  fluid  in  which  the  precipitate  is  suspended  to 
cool  a  little,  a  few  drops  of  chloroform  are  added,  and  the  mixture 
is  shaken  or  boiled  up,  the  precipitate  subsides  much  more  readily 
than  without  this  addition. 

The  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acetic  acid ;  but  it 
dissolves  in  mineral  acids ;  ammonium  acetate,  added  in  sufficient 
excess,  completely  re-precipitates  it  from  this  solution,  upon  appli- 
cation of  heat.  Upon  igniting  the  precipitate,  no  matter  whether 
containing  ammonium  or  not,  uranyl  pyrophosphate  of  the  for- 
mula (UO,),P,0,  is  produced.  This  has  the  color  of  the  yolk  of  an 
^g.  If  the  precipitate  is  ignited  in  presence  of  charcoal  or  of  some 
reducing  gas,  partial  reduction  to  uranous  phosphate  ensues,  owing 
to  which  the  ignited  mass  acquires  a  greenish  tint ;  however,  upon 
warming  the  greenish  residue  with  some  nitric  acid,  the  green  ura- 
nous salt  is  readily  reconverted  into  the  yellow  uranyl  salt.  Uranyl 
pyrophosphate  is  not  hygroscopic,  and  may  therefore  be  ignited 
and  weighed  in  an  open  platinum  dish  (A.  Abendt  and  W.  Kjjop*). 

*  Chemiflches  CeDtralblatt,  1856,  769,  808;  and  1857,  17T 
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PO<9>UO.        8UO.O     .    .571-2  8009 

^^PO<Q>UO.        P.O.      .    .    .  1420  1991 

713-2        100  00 

The  one-fifth  part  of  the  precipitate  maj  aoooidingly  be  cal- 
culated as  phosphoric  anhydride  in  ordinary  analyses.* 

f.  Htannic  pho9phaU  is  never  obtained  in  the  pure  state  in  the 
analytical  process,  bat  contains  always  an  admixture  of  hydrated 
metastannic  acid  in  excess,  which,  upon  ignition,  changes  to  meta- 
stannic  acid.  It  has,  generally  speaking,  the  same  properties  as 
hydrated  metastannic  acid,  and  is  more  particularly,  like  the  latter, 
insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  Upon  heating  with  concentrated  solution 
of  potassa,  potassium  phosphate  and  metastannate  are  formed. 

g.  Normal  nboer  phosphate  is  a  yellow  powder ;  it  is  insoluble 
in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  also  in  anmionia. 
In  ammonium  salts,  it  is  difficultly  soluble.  It  is  unalterable  in 
the  air.  Upon  ignition,  it  acquires  tr^siently  a  reddish-brown 
color ;  at  an  intense  red  heat,  it  fuses  without  decomposition. 


695-82  83-05 

142-00  16-95 


837-82        100-00 


h.  Mercwroua  phosphate. — This  compound  is  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  many 
bases,  after  H.  Rose's  method. 

Mercnrous  phosphate  presents  the  appearance  of  a  white  crys- 
talline mass,  or  of  a  white  powder.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
dissolves  in  nitric  acid.  The  action  of  a  red  heat  converts  it  into 
fused  mercuric  phosphate,  with  evolution  of  vapor  of  mercury. 
Upon  fusion  with  alkali  carbonates,  alkali  phosphates  are  pro- 
duced, and  mercury,  oxygen,  and  carbon  dioxide  escape. 

i.  Phospho-rnolyhdate  of  a/nmumium. — This  compound  also 

*  The  atomic  weight  of  uranium  is  here  taken  as  237 '6,  according  to  Ebel- 
men.  If  we  take  it  according  to  Peligot,  as  240,  the  ignited  phosphate  would 
contain  80*22  UOa,  and  19*78  PsO*.  W.  Enop  and  Arendt  found  in  four 
ozperimenU  20*18,  2006,  20  04,  and  20  04  respectively  (in  another  20*77).  It 
will  be  seen  that  these  numbers  agree  better  with  the  composition  as  reckoned 
from  Ebelmen's  than  from  P61igot's  atomic  weight. 
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serves  to  effect  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  other 
bodies ;  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  this  respect. 

Phospho-molybdate  of  ammonium  forms  a  bright  yellow,  readily 
subsiding  precipitate.  Dried  at  100°,  it  has,  according  to  Sblio- 
soHK,  the  following  (average)  composition : — 

MoO, 90-744 

P,0 8. 142 

mnOsO 3.570 

H,0 2.544 

100. 000* 

In  the  pure  state,  it  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  cold  water  (1  in 
10000 — EoGEBTz) ;  but  it  is  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  is  readily 
soluble  even  in  the  cold,  in  caustic  alkalies,  alkali  carbonates  and 
phosphates,  ammonium  chloride,  and  ammonium  oxalate.  It  dis- 
solves sparingly  in  ammonium  sulphate,  potassium  nitrate,  and 
potassium  chloride ;  and  very  sparingly  in  ammonium  nitrate. 

It  is  soluble  in  potassium  sulphate  and  sodium  sulphate,  sodium 
chloride  and  magnesium  chloride,  and  sulphuric,  hydrochloric  and 
nitric  acids  (concentrated  and  dilute).  Water,  containing  1  per 
cent,  of  common  nitric  acid,  dissolves  ^nAnr  (Eooebtz).  Appli- 
cation of  heat  does  not  check  the  solvent  action  of  these  substances. 
Presence  of  ammonium  molybdate  totally  changes  its  deportment 
with  acid  fluids.  Dilute  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  containing 
ammonium  molybdate  does  not  dissolve  it;  but  much  hydro- 
chloric acid,  even  in  the  presence  of  ammonium  molybdate,  has 
a  solvent  action,  and  this  acid  consequently  interferes  with  the 
complete  precipitation  of  phosphoric  acid  by  nitric  acid  solution 
of  ammonium  molybdate.  The  solution  of  the  phospho-molybdate 
of  ammonium  in  acids  is  probably  attended,  in  all  cases,  with 
decomposition  and  separation  of  the  molybdic  acid,  which  cannot 
take  place  in  the  presence  of  ammonium  molybdate  (J.  CBAw)t. 
Tartaric  acid  and  similar  organic  substances  entirely  prevent  the 

*  From  the  Tarying  results  of  different  analysts  it  is  plain  that  the  precipi- 
tate, prepared  under  apparently  the  same  circumstances,  has  not  always  exactly 
the  same  composition.  Sonnbnschbin  (Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  58,  842)  found  in 
the  precipiUte  dried  at  190',  2-98— 812  <  P,0»;  Lipowitz  (Pogg.  Anna!.  109, 
136),  in  the  precipitate  dried  at  from  20''  to  80%  8*607  f  P«0»;  EooKBTZ  (JooriL 
t  prakt  Chem.  79,  496),  8*7  to  8*8  f 

t  Chem.  Oas.  1852,  216. 
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precipitation  of  the  phospho-molybdate  of  ammonimn  (Eogebtz). 
In  the  presence  of  an  iodide  instead  of  a  yellow  precipitate,  a  gre^i 
precipitate  or  a  green  fluid  is  formed,  resulting  from  the  reducing 
action  of  the  hydriodic  acid  on  the  molybdic  acid  (J.  W.  Bill*). 
Other  substances  which  reduce  molybdic  acid  have  of  course  a 
similar  action. 

5.  BoRAoic  Acid. 

Potassium  Borofluobide  is  the  best  form  to  convert  boracic 
acid  into  for  the  purpose  of  the  direct  estimation  of  the  acid.  ThiB 
compound  is  produced  by  mixing  the  solution  of  an  alkali  borate, 
in  presence  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  potassa,  with  hydrofluoric 
acid  in  excess,  in  a  silver  or  platinum  dish,  and  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness. The  gelatinous  precipitate  which  forms  in  the  cold,  dissolves 
upon  application  of  heat,  and  separates  from  the  solution  subse- 
quently, upon  evaporation,  in  small,  hard,  transparent  crystals. 
The  compound  has  the  formula  KF,BF,.  It  is  soluble  in  water 
and  also  in  dilute  alcohol ;  but  strong  alcohol  fails  to  dissolve  it ; 
it  is  insoluble  also  in  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  acetate. 
It  may  be  dried  at  100°,  without  decomposition  (Auo.  Stbo- 

METEBf). 

OOMPOSmON. 

K 39.13  31.02 

B 11. 00  8-72 

F, 76.00  60-26 

126.13  100-00 

6.  Oxalic  Acid. 

When  oxalic  acid  is  to  be  directly  determined  it  is  usually  pre- 
cipitated in  the  form  of  calcium  oxalate;  and  its  weight  is 
inferred  from  the  calcium  carbonate  or  calcium  oxide  produced 
from  the  oxalate  by  ignition.  For  the  properties  of  these  bodies 
see  §  73. 

7.  Hydrofluoric  Acid. 

The  direct  estimation  of  hydrofluoric  acid  is  usually  effected 
by  weighing  the  acid  in  the  form  of  calcium  fluoride. 

Calcium  fluoride  forms  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  it  is 
found  difficult  to  wash.     If  digested  with  ammonia,  previous  to 

*  Sillim.  Joum.,  July,  1858.         f  Annal.  d.  Chem.  a.  Phann.  100,  82. 
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filtration,  it  is  rendered  denser  and  less  gelatinous.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether insoluble  in  water ;  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkalies  fail  to 
decompose  it.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  dilute,  but  more 
readily  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  When  acted  upon  by 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  decomposed,  and  calcium  sulphate  and  hydro- 
fluoric acid  are  formed.  Calcium  fluoride  is  unalterable  in  the  air, 
and  at  a  red  heat.  Exposed  to  a  very  intense  heat,  it  fuses.  Upon 
intense  ignition  in  moist  air,  it  is  slowly  and  partially  decomposed 
into  calcium  oxide  and  hydrofluoric  acid.  Mixed  with  ammonium 
chloride,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  calcium  fluoride  suffers  a  con- 
tinual loss  of  weight ;  but  the  decomposition  is  incomplete. 

cx)MP08rnoN. 

Ca 40  51-28 

F, 38  48.72 


78  100-00 

We  often  determine  fluorine,  more  particularly  in  presence  of 
silicic  acid,  by  converting  it  into  silicon  fluoride  (SiF^).  This  is  a 
colorless  gas,  fuming  in  the  air,  with  suffocating  odor,  of  sp.  gr. 
3"574,  which  decomposes  when  mixed  with  water  forming  silica 
and  hydrofluosilicic  acid  thus  :  3SiF,  +  2H,0  =  2H,SiF.+  SiO,. 

8.  Carbonic  Acid. 

The  direct  estimation  of  carbonic  acid — which,  however,  is 
only  rarely  resorted  to — is  usually  effected  by  weighing  the  acid  in 
the  form  of  calcium  carbonate.  For  the  properties  of  the  latter 
substance,  see  §  73. 

9.  Silicic  Acid.* 

When  silicic  acid  is  separated  by  acids  from  aqueous  solutions 
of  alkali  silicates,  it  is  at  first  perfectly  soluble  in  water.  It  be- 
comes insoluble  or  rather  difficultly  soluble  when  it  coagulates. 
Coagulation  is  a  permanent  change  and  is  furthered  by  coucentrar 
tion  and  by  elevation  of  temperature.  Silicic  acid  solution  con- 
taining 10  or  12  per  cent,  of  SiO,  coagulates  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature in  a  few  hours,  and  immediately  if  heated.     A  solution  of 

*  Free  silicic  acid  in  solution  is  assumed  to  have  the  composition  expressed 
by  the  formula  Si(OH)«.  Silicic  anhydride  (SiO,)  is  usually  called  "silica." 
Compounds  of  SiOt  with  less  water  than  corresponds  to  the  formida  8i(OH)4  s 
8iOfl(HtO)t  are  here  called  "  hydrates  of  silica.'' 
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5  per  cent,  may  be  preserved  without  coagulating  for  five  or  six  days, 
one  of  2  per  cent,  for  two  or  three  months,  and  one  of  1  per  oent 
for  several  years,  and  solutions  containing  -^  per  cent,  or  less  are 
not  appreciably  altered  by  time.  Solid  matter  in  powder  such  as 
graphite,  hastens  coagulation,  alkali  salts  induce  it  rapidly.  Aque- 
ous solutions  of  silicic  acid  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  mixed  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  acetic  acid,  tartaric  acid  and  alcohol 
without  coagulating.  The  gelatinous  silicic  acid  produced  by 
coagulation  may  contain  more  or  less  water,  and  it  appears  to  be 
the  more  difficultly  soluble  in  water,  the  less  water  it  contains; 
thus  a  jelly  of  silicic  acid  containing  1  per  cent,  of  silica  (SIO,)  gives 
a  solution  with  cold  water  containing  1  part  of  silica  in  about  5000 
parts,  a  jelly  of  5  per  cent,  gives  a  solution  containing  1  part  of  silica 
in  about  10000  parts  of  water.  A  jelly  containing  less  water  is  still 
less  soluble,  and  when  the  jelly  is  dried  up  to  a  gummy  mass  it  is 
barely  soluble  at  all ;  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  pulverulent 
hydrate  of  silica  obtained  in  the  analysis  of  silicates  by  drying  a 
jelly  containing  much  salts  at  100°  (Graham*).  The  hydrated 
silica  dried  at  100®  dissolves  but  very  slightly  in  acids  (with  the 
exception  of  hydrofluoric  acid) ;  it  dissolves,  however,  in  solutions 
of  fixed  alkalies  and  alkali  carbonates,  especially  on  heating.  Aque- 
ous ammonia  dissolves  the  jelly  in  tolerable  quantity  and  the  dry 
hydrate  in  very  notable  quantity*  (Pribram)!.  Regarding  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  hydrate  dried  at  given  temperatures  chem- 
ists do  not  agree.J 

On  ignition  all  the  hydrates  pass  into  anhydrous  silica.  As 
the  vapor  escapes  small  particles  of  the  extremely  fine  powder 
are  liable  to  whirl  up.  This  may  be  avoided  by  moistening  the 
hydrate  in  the  crucible  with  water,  evaporating  to  dryness  on  a 
water  bath,  and  then  applying  at  first  a  slight  and  then  a  gradu- 
ally increased  heat. 

The  silica  obtained  by  igniting  the  hydrate  appears  in  the 
amorphous  condition,  with  a  sp.  gr.  of  2*2  to  2*3.     It  forms  a 

♦  Pogg.  Annal.  128,  529.  f  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  6,  119. 

t  DovERi  (Annal.  de  Chlm.  et  de  Phys.  21,  40;  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm. 
64,  256)  found  in  the  air-dried  hydrate  16*9  to  17*8  J  water;  J.  Ftjchs  (Annal. 
d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  82, 119  to  128),  91  to  9*6;  G.  Lippkrt,  9'28  to  995.  Dovbri 
found  in  the  hydrate  dried  at  100",  88  to  9-4;  J.  Fuchs,  668  to  6*96;  G.  Lip- 
pert  4-97  to  5-52.  H.  Rosb  (Pogg.  Annal.  108.  1';  Journ.  fttr  prakt.  Chem.  81, 
227)  found  in  the  hydrate  obtained  by  digesting  stilbite  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  dried  at  150°,  4*85  (  water. 
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white  powder  ineolnble  in  water,  and  acids  (hydrofluoric  excepted), 
soluble  in  solutions  of  the  fixed  alkalies  and  their  carbonates, 
especiaUj  in  the  heat.  Hydrofluoric  acid  readily  dissolves  amor- 
phous silica;  the  solution  leaves  no  residue  on  evaporation  in 
platinum,  if  the  silica  was  pure.  The  amorphous  silica,  when 
heated  with  ammonium  fluoride  in  a  platinum  crucible,  readily 
volatilizes.  The  ignited  amorphous  silica,  exposed  to  the  air, 
eagerly  absorbs  water,  which  it  will  not  give  up  at  from  100®  to 
150°  (H.  Bose).  The  lower  the  heat  during  ignition  the  more 
hygroscopic  is  the  residue  (Souchay*).  Silica  fuses  at  the  strong- 
est heat ;  the  mass  obtained  being  vitreous  and  amorphous.  Amor- 
phous silica  ignited  with  ammonium  chloride,  at  first  loses  weight, 
and  then,  when  the  ignition  has  rendered  it  denser,  the  weight 
remains  constant. 

The  amorphous  siUca  must  be  distinguished  from  the  crystallized 
or  crystalline  variety,  which  occurs  as  rock  crystal,  quartz,  sand,  &c. 
This  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  2*6  (Sohaffootsch),  and  is  far  more  difficultly, 
and  in  far  less  amount,  dissolved  by  potash  solution  or  solution  of 
fixed  alkali  carbonates ;  it  is  also  more  slowly  attacked  by  hydro- 
fluoric acid,  or  ammonium  fluoride.  Crystallized  silica  is  not  hygro- 
scopic, whether  strongly  or  gently  ignited  (Souohay).  Vegetable 
colors  are  not  changed  either  by  silica  or  its  hydrates. 

OOMPOSmON. 

Si 28-00  46.67 

O, 32-00  53.33 


60-00      •    100-00 

ACID  RADICALS  OF  THE  SECOND  GROUP. 

§94. 

1.  Hydboohlorio  Acid. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  almost  invariably  weighed  in  the  form  of 
BiLVEB  OHLOBiDB — f  or  the  properties  of  which  see  §  82. 

2.  Htdbobbohio  Acid. 
Hydrobromic  acid  is  always  weighed  in  the  form  of  silysb 

BBOMIDB. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  428. 
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Silver  bromide^  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  forms  a  yellowish- 
white  precipitate.  It  is  wholly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  nitric 
acid,  tolerably  soluble  in  ammonia,  readily  soluble  in  sodinm  thio- 
sulphate  and  potassium  cyanide.  Concentrated  solutions  of  potas- 
sium, sodium,  and  ammonium  chlorides  and  bromides  dissolve  it  to 
a  very  perceptible  amount,  while  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  these 
salts  it  is  entirely  insoluble.  Traces  only  dissolve  in  the  alkali 
nitrates.  It  dissolves  abundantly  in  a  concentrated  warm  solution 
of  mercuric  nitrate.  On  digestion  with  excess  of  potassium  iodide 
solution  it  is  completely  converted  into  silver  iodide  (Field).  On 
ignition  in  a  current  of  chlorine  silver  bromide  is  transformed  into 
chloride ;  on  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  it  is  converted  into 
metallic  silver.  Exposed  to  the  light  it  gradually  turns  gray,  and 
finally  black.  Under  the  influence  of  heat,  it  fuses  to  a  reddish 
liquid,  which,  upon  cooling,  solidifies  to  a  yellow,  horn-like  mass. 
Brought  into  contact  with  zinc  and  water,  it  is  decomposed :  a 
spongy  mass  of  metallic  silver  forms,  and  the  solution  contains  zinc 
bromide. 

OOMPOSmON. 

Ag    .    .     .    .     107.93  57.45 

Br     ....      79.95  42. 55 


187.88  100-00 

3.  Hydriodio  Acid. 

Hydriodic  acid  is  usually  determined  in  the  form  of  silyeb 
IODIDE,  and  occasionally  also  in  that  of  palladious  iodide. 

a.  Silver  iodide^  produced  in  the  wet  way,  forms  a  light-yellow 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  and  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  very 
slightly  soluble  in  ammonia.  One  part  dissolves,  according  to 
Wallace  and  Lamont*  in  2493  parts  of  aqueous  ammonia  sp.  gr. 
•89,  according  to  Martini,  in  2510  parts  of  "96  sp.  gr.  It  is  copi- 
ously taken  up  by  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  but  it 
is  insoluble  in  very  dilute ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  sodium  tliiosul- 
phate  and  in  potassium  cyanide ;  traces  only  are  dissolved  by  alkah 
nitrates.  In  concentrated  warm  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  it  is 
copiously  soluble.  Hot  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids 
convert  it,  but  with  some  difficulty,  into  silver  nitrate  and  sulphate 
respectively,  with  expulsion  of  the  iodine.     Silver  iodide  acquires  a 

♦  Chem.  Gaz-  1859,  187. 
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black  color  when  expofled  to  the  light.  When  heated,  it  fuses 
without  decomposition  to  a  reddish  fluid,  which,  upon  cooling, 
solidifies  to  a  yellow  mass,  that  may  be  cut  with  a  knife.  Under 
the  influence  of  excess  of  chlorine  in  the  heat  it  is  completely  con- 
verted into  silver  chloride;  ignition  in  hydrogen  reduces  it  but 
incompletely  to  the  metallic  state.  When  brought  into  contact 
with  zinc  and  water,  it  is  decomposed  but  incompletely :  zinc  iodide 
is  formed,  and  metallic  silver  separates. 

OOMPOSmON. 

Ag    .    .    .    .     107-93  45.97 

I 126.85  54.03 


234-78  100.00 

J.  PaUadious  iodide^  produced  by  mixing  an  alkali  iodide 
with  palladious  chloride,  is  a  deep  brownish-black,  flocculent  pre- 
cipitate, insoluble  in  water,  and  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
slightly  soluble  in  saline  solutions  (sodium  chloride,  magnesium 
chloride,  calcium  chloride,  &c.).  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  Dried 
simply  in  the  air  it  retains  one  molecule  of  water=5'05  per  cent. 
Dried  long  in  vacuo^  or  at  a  rather  high  temperature  (70°  to  80°), 
it  yields  the  whole  of  this-  water,  without  the  least  loss  of  iodine. 
Dried  at  100°,  it  loses  a  trace  of  iodine ;  at  from  300°  to  400°,  the 
whole  of  the  iodine  is  expelled.  It  may  be  washed  with  hot  water, 
without  loss  of  iodine. 

OOMPOSmON. 

Pd 106-58  29-58 

I. 258-70  70-42 


860-28  100-00 

4.  Hydeootanio  Acid. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  if  determined  gravimetrically  and  directly,  is 
always  converted  into  silvbb  CTANroE — for  the  properties  of  which 
compound  see  §  82. 

5.  Hydbosui^hurio  Aoro. 

The  forms  into  which  the  sulphur  in  hydrogen  sulphide  or 
metallic  sulphides,  is  converted  for  the  purpose  of  being  weighed. 
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are  abbenioub  bulphidb,  bilyeb  bulphidb,  ooppeb  bulphidb,  and 

BABIUM  SULPHATE. 

For  the  propertieB  of  the  sulphideB  named,  see  §§  82,  85,  92 ; 
for  those  of  barium  sulphate,  see  §  71. 

ACID  RADICALS  OF  THE  THIRD  GROUP. 

§96. 

1.  NiTRio  Aom ;  and  2.  Chlobio  Aom. 

These  two  acids  are  never  determined  directlj — ^that  is  to  say, 
in  compounds  containing  them,  but  always  in  an  indirect  way ; 
generally  volumetrically. 


SECTION   IV. 

THE  DETERMINATION  (OR  ESTIMATION)  OF 

RADICALS. 

§96. 

In  the  preceding  Section  we  have  examined  the  composition 
and  properties  of  the  various  forms  and  combinations  in  which 
radicals  are  separated  from  each  other,  or  in  which  they  are  weighed. 
We  have  now  to  consider  the  special  means  and  methods  of  con- 
verting them  into  such  forms  and  combinations. 

For  the  sake  of  greater  clearness  and  simplicity,  we  shall,  in 
the  present  Section,  confine  our  attention  to  the  various  methods 
applied  to  effect  the  determtruzHon  of  single  radwalsy  deferring  to 
the  next  Section  the  consideration  of  the  means  adopted  for  sepa- 
rating them  from  each  other. 

As  in  the  ^'  Qualitative  Analysis,"  the  acids  of  arsenic  will  be 
treated  of  among  the  bases,  on  account  of  their  behavior  to  hydro- 
gen sulphide. 

In  the  quantitative  analysis  of  a  compound  we  have  to  study 
first,  the  most  appropriate  method  of  dissolving  it ;  and,  secondly, 
the  modes  of  determining  the  quantity  of  one  or  more  of  its  con- 
stituents. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  point,  we  have  to  turn  our  attention, 
first,  to  the  performance,'  and  secondly,  to  the  accvmoy  of  the 
methods. 

It  happens  very  rarely  in  quantitative  analyses  that  the  amount 
of  a  substance,  as  determined  by  the  analytical  process,  corresponds 
exactly  with  the  amount  theoretically  calculated  or  actually  pres- 
ent ;  and  if  it  does  happen,  it  is  merely  by  chance. 

It  is  of  importance  to  inquire  what  is  the  reason  of  this  fact, 
and  what  are  the  limits  of  inaccuracy  in  the  several  methods. 

The  cause  of  this  almost  invariably  occurring  discrepancy 
between  the  quantity  present  and  that  actually  found,  is  to  be 
ascribed  either  exclusively  to  the  execution^  or  it  lies  partly  in  the 
method  iUdf. 
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The  execution  of  the  analytical  processes  and  operations  can 
never  be  absohctely  accurate,  even  though  the  greatest  care  and ' 
attention  be  bestowed  on  the  most  trifling  minutiffi.  To  account 
for  this,  we  need  only  bear  in  mind  that  our  weights  and  measures 
are  never  absolutely  correct,  nor  our  balances  absolutely  accurate, 
nor  our  reagents  absolutely  pure ;  and,  moreover,  that  we  do  not 
weigh  in  vacuo;  and  that,  even  if  we  deduce  the  weight  m  vaetu> 
from  the  weight  we  actuMy  obtain  by  weighing  in  the  air,  the 
very  volumes  on  which  the  calculation  is  based  are  but  approxi- 
mately known ; — that  the  hygroscopic  state  of  the  air  is  liable  to 
vary  between  the  weighing  of  the  empty  crucible  and  of  the  cru- 
cible +  the  substance ; — that  we  know  the  weight  of  a  filter  ash 
only  approximately; — that  we  can  never  succeed  in  convpletdy 
keeping  off  dust,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  methods^  many  of  them  are  not  entirely 
free  from  certain  unavoidable  «awro^«  of  error; — precipitates  are 
not  absolutely  insoluble;  compounds  which  require  ignition  are 
not  absolutely  fixed ;  others,  which  require  drying,  have  a  slight 
tendency  to  volatilize ;  the  final  reaction  in  volumetric  analyses  is 
usually  produced  only  by  a  small  excess  of  the  standard  fluid, 
which  is  occasionally  liable  to  vary  with  the  degree  of  dilution,  the 
temperature,  &c. 

Strictly  speaking,  no  method  can  be  pronounced  quite  free 
from  defect ;  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  for  example,  that  even 
iarium  sulphate  is  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  water.  Whenever 
we  describe  any  method  as  free  from  sources  of  error,  we  mean^ 
that  no  causes  of  considerable  inaccuracy  are  inherent  in  it. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  our  analytical  processes,  invariably  to 
contend  against  certain  sources  of  inaccuracy  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  overcome  entirely,  even  though  our  operations  be  conducted 
with  the  most  scrupulous  care  and  with  the  utmost  attention  to 
established  rules.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  several  defects* 
and  sources  of  error  may,  in  some  cases,  combine  to  vitiate  the 
results ;  whereas,  in  other  cases,  they  may  co7npensate  one  another, 
and  thus  enable  us  to  attain  a  higher  degree  of  accuracy.  The 
comparati/ve  accuracy  of  the  results  attainable  by  an  analytical 
method  oscillates  between  two  points — these  points  are  called  the 
limits  of  error.  In  the  case  of  methods  free  from  sources  of  error, 
these  limits  will  closely  approach  each  other ;  thus,  for  instance,  in 
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the  determination  of  chlorine,  with  great  care  one  will  always  be 
able  to  obtain  between  99*9  and  100*1  for  the  100  parts  of  chlorine 
actually  present. 

Less  perfect  methods  will,  of  course,  exhibit  far  greater  dis- 
crepancies ;  thus,  in  the  estimation  of  strontium  by  means  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  most  attentive  and  skilful  operator  may  not  be 
able  to  obtain  more  than  99*0  (and  even  less)  for  the  100  parts 
of  strontium  actually  present.  I  may  here  incidentally  state  that 
the  numbers  occasionally  given  in  this  manner,  in  the  course  of  the 
present  work,  to  denote  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  certain  methods, 
refer  invariably  to  the  substance  estimated  (chlorine,  nitrogen, 
baryta,  for  instance),  and  not  to  the  combination  in  which  thai 
substance  may  be  weighed  (silver  chloride,  ammonium  platinic 
chloride,  barium  sulphate,  for  instance) ;  otherwise  the  accuracy  of 
various  methods  would  not  be  comparable. 

The  occasional  attainment  of  results  exactly  corresponding  with 
the  numbers  calculated  does  not  always  justify  the  assumption,  on 
the  part  of  the  student,  that  his  operations,  to  have  led  to  such  a 
result,  must  have  been  conducted  with  the  utmost  precision  and 
accuracy.  It  may  sometimes  happen,  in  the  course  of  the  analyti- 
cal process,  that  one  error  serves  to  compensate  another ;  thus,  for 
instance,  the  analyst  may,  at  the  commencement  of  his  operations, 
spill  a  minute  portion  of  the  substance  to  be  analyzed ;  whilst,  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  process,  he  may  recover  the  loss  by  an  imperfect 
washing  of  the  precipitate.  As  a  general  rule,  results  showing  a 
trifling  deficiency  of  substance  may  be  looked  upon  as  better  proof 
of  accurate  performance  of  the  analytical  process  than  results 
exhibiting  an  excess  of  substance. 

As  not  the  least  effective  means  of  guarding  against  error  and 
inaccuracies  in  grammetric  cmalyaes^  I  would  most  strongly  recom- 
mend the  analyst,  after  weighing  a  precipitate^  d;c.^  to  compare 
its  properties  {color,  solvhUityj  reaction,  cfec.)  vnth  those  which  it 
shotdd  possess,  and  which  have  been  amply  described  in  the  pre- 
ceding Section. 

In  my  own  laboratory,  I  insist  upon  all  substances  that  are 
weighed  in  the  course  of  an  analysis  being  kept  between  watch- 
glasses,  until  the  whole  affair  is  concluded.  This  affords  always  a 
chance  of  testing  them  once  more  for  some  impurity,  the  presence 
of  which  may  become  suspected  in  the  after-course  of  the  process. 
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I.  DETERMINATION  OP  BASIC  RADICALS  IN  SIMPLE  SALTS. 

Fi/rst  Grovp. 

POTASSIUM — SODIUM — AMMONIUM — (lITHIUM). 

§97. 

1.  Potassium. 
a.  Solution. 

Potassa  and  potassium  salts  of  those  inorganic  acids  which  we 
have  to  consider  here,  are  dissolved  in  water,  in  which  menstmam 
they  dissolve  readily,  or  at  all  events,  pretty  readily. 

Potassium  salts  of  organic  acids  it  is  most  convenient  to  convert 
into  potassium  sulphate.     See  p.  211. 

h.  Determination. 

Potassium  is  weighed  either  as  potamwra  svljpJiate^  as  potassium 
chloride^  or  bb  potassitmi  platinic  chloride  (see  §  68).  It  may  also 
be  determined  volumetrically.  For  the  alkalimetric  estimation  of 
potassa  or  potassium  carbonate,  see  §§  195  and  196. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Potassium  Sulphate. 

Potassium  salts  of  strong  volatile  acids ;  e.g.j  potassium  chloride, 
potassium  bromide,  potassium  nitrate,  &c,  and  salts  of  organic 
acids. 

2.  Potassium  CnLORroE. 

In  general,  caustic  potassa  and  potassium  salts  of  weak  volatile 
acids ;  also,  and  more  particularly,  potassium  sulphate,  chromate, 
chlorate,  and  silicate. 

3.  Potassium  Platinic  Chloride. 

Potassium  salts  of  non- volatile  acids  soluble  in  alcohol;  e.g.j 
potassium  phosphate,  potassium  borate. 

The  potassium  in  potassium  borate  may  be  determined  also  as 
sulphate  (§  136) ;  and  the  potassium  in  the  phosphate,  as  potassium 
chloride  (§  135). 

The  form  of  potassium  platinic  chloride  may  also  be  resorted 
to  in  general,  for  the  estimation  of  potassium  in  all  potassium  salts 
of  those  acids  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol.  This  foim  is,  more- 
over, of  especial  importance,  as  that  in  which  the  separation  of 
X)otassium  from  sodium,  &c.,  is  effected. 
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4.  Potassium  Silioofluoride. 

Potassiiun  salts  of  those  acids  which  are  soluble  in  weak  alcohol, 
except  borate. 

1.  Detennination  as  Potassiwn  Sulphate. 

Evaporate  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  potassium  sulphate  to 
dryness,  ignite  the  residue  in  a  platinum  crucible  or  dish,  and 
weigh  (§  42).  The  residue  must  be  thoroughly  dried  before  you 
proceed  to  ignite  it ;  the  heat  applied  for  the  latter  purpose  must 
be  moderate  at  first,  and  very  gradually  increased  to  the  requisite 
degree ;  the  crucible  or  dish  must  be  kept  well  covered — neglect  of 
these  precautionary  rules  involves  always  a  loss  of  substance  from 
decrepitation.  If  free  sulphuric  acid  is  present,  we  obtain,  upon 
evaporation,  acid  potassium  sulphate ;  in  such  cases  the  acid  salt  is 
to  be  converted  into  the  nonnal  by  igniting  first  alone  (here  it  is 
best  to  place  the  lamp  so  that  the  flame  may  strike  the  dish-cover 
obliquely  from  above),  then  with  ammonium  carbonate.     See  §  68. 

For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  68.  Observe  more  particu- 
larly that  the  residue  must  dissolve  to  a  clear  fluid,  and  that  the 
solution  must  be  neutral.  Should  traces  of  platinum  remain  behind 
(the  dish  not  having  been  previously  weighed),  these  must  be  care- 
fully determined,  and  their  weight  subtracted  from  that  of  the 
ignited  residue. 

With  proper  care  and  attention,  this  method  gives  accurate 
results. 

To  convert  the  above-mentioned  salts  (potassium  chloride,  &c.) 
into  potassium  sulphate,  add  to  their  aqueous  solution  a  quantity 
of  pure  sulphuric  acid  more  than  sufiicient  to  form  normal  sulphate 
with  the  whole  of  the  potassium,  evaporate  the  solution  to  dry- 
ness, ignite  the  residue,  and  convert  the  resulting  acid  potassium 
sulphate  into  the  normal,  by  treating  with  ammonium  carbonate 
(§68). 

As  the  expulsion  of  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  is  a  very 
di^sagreeable  process,  avoid  adding  too  great  an  excess.  Should  too 
little  of  the  acid  have  been  used,  which  you  may  infer  from  the 
non-evolution  of  sulphuric  acid  fumes  on  ignition,  moisten  the 
residue  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate,  and  again  ignite.  If 
you  have  to  deal  with  a  small  quantity  only  of  potassium  chloride, 
&c.,  proceed  at  once  to  treat  the  dry  salt,  cautiously,  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  platinum  crucible;  provided  the  latter  be 
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capacious  enough.    In  the  case  of  potassium  bromide  and  iodide, 
the  use  of  platinum  vessels  must  be  avoided. 

[Potassium  salts  of  organic  acids  are  directly  converted  into 
potassium  sulphate  by  first  carbonizing  them  at  the  lowest  possible 
temperature,  and  after  cooling  adding  some  crystals  of  pure  ammo- 
nium sulphate  and  a  little  water  to  the  mass.  The  crucible  being 
covered,  the  water  is  evaporated  by  heating  the  crucible  cover,  and 
the  whole  is  afterwards  heated  to  dull  redness,  until  the  excess  of 
ammonium  sulphate  is  destroyed.  If  the  carbon  is  not  fully  con- 
sumed by  this  operation,  add  a  little  ammonium  nitrate  and  repeat 
the  ignition.  Kammerer.^]  It  is  usually  advisable  to  ignite  finally 
in  an  atmosphere  of  ammonium  carbonate. 

2.  Determination  as  Potassium  ddoride. 

General  method  the  same  as  described  in  1.  The  residue  of 
potassium  chloride  must,  previously  to  ignition,  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  potassium  sulphate,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The 
salt  must  be  heated  in  a  well-covered  crucible  or  dish,  and  only  to 
dull  redness,  as  the  application  of  a  higher  degree  of  heat  is  likely 
to  cause  some  loss  by  volatilization.  No  particular  regard  need  be 
had  to  the  presence  of*  free  acid.  For  properties  of  the  residue, 
see  §  68.  This  method,  if  properly  and  carefully  executed,  gives 
very  accurate  results.  The  potassium  chloride  may,  instead  of 
being  weighed,  be  determined  volumetrically  by  §  141,  J.  This 
method,  however,  has  no  advantage  in  the  case  of  single  estima- 
tions, but  saves  time  when  a  series  of  estimations  has  to  be 
made. 

In  determining  potassium  in  the  carbonate  it  is  sometimes 
desirable  to  avoid  the  eflfervescence  occasioned  by  treatment  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  ignited  resi- 
due of  a  potassium  salt  of  an  organic  acid,  which  is  contained  in 
the  crucible.  This  may  be  effected  by  treating  the  carbonate  with 
solution  of  ammonium  chloride  in  excess,  evaporating  and  ignitinir, 
when  ammonium  carbonate  and  the  excess  of  ammonium  chloride 
will  escape,  leaving  potassium  chloride  behind. 

The  methods  of  converting  the  potassium  compounds  specified 
above  into  potassium  chloride,  will  be  found  in  Part  11.  of  this 
Section,  under  the  respective  head-o  of  the  acids  which  they  con- 
tain. 

[♦  Pres.  Zeit  VII.  222.] 
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8.  Determination  as  Potassium.  Platinic  Chloride, 

a.  Potassium  salts  of  volatile  acids  (nitric  acid,  acetic  acid,  &c.). 

Mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness, 
dissolve  the  residue  in  a  little  water,  add  a  concentrated  solution 
of  platinic  chloride,  as  neutral  as  possible,  in  excess,  and  evaporate 
in  a  porcelain  dish,  on  the  water-bath,  nearly  to  dryness,  taking 
care  not  to  heat  the  water-bath  quite  to  boiling.  Add  alcohol  of 
about  80  per  cent,  by  volume  to  the  residue  and  let  it  stand  for 
some  time,  pour  the  alcoholic  solution  through  a  small  filter,  and 
treat  the  residue  if  necessary  a  few  times  with  small  quantities  of 
alcohol  of  the  same  strength,  until  it  appears  to  be  pure  potassium 
platinic  chloride.  Bring  this  upon  the  filter  and  wash  completely 
by  applying  repeatedly  small  quantities  of  the  same  alcohol.  Dry 
next  the  filter  and  its  contents  in  the  fimnel,  for  it  is  necessar>' 
that  the  alcohol  should  be  completely  volatilized.  Transfer  the 
contents  of  the  filter  carefully  to  a  watch-glass,  and  place  the  filter 
back  into  the  funnel  and  dissolve  and  wash  out  the  small  quantity. 
of  adhering  potassium  platinic  chloride  with  hot  water.  Evaporate 
the  yellow  solution  thus  obtained  to  dryness  in  a  w^eighcd  platinum 
vessel.  Then  bring  the  chief  quantity  of  the  precipitate  into  the 
platinum  dish  and  dry  the  whole  to  a  constant  weight  at  130°  C. 

If  the  quantity  of  potassium  platinic  chloride  obtained  is  very 
small,  the  whole  may  be  dissolved  from  the  filter,  evaporated  and 
dried  in  the  same  manner.^ 

ft.  Potassium  salts  of  non-volatile  acids  (phosphoric  acid,  bora- 
dc  acid,  &c.). 

Make  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  salt  in  water,  add  some 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  platinic  cldoride  in  excess,  mix  with  a 
tolerable  quantity  of  the  strongest  alcohol,  let  the  mixture  stand 
24  hours ;  after  which  filter,  and  proceed  as  directed  in  a. 

Properties  of  the  precipitate,  §  68.  This  method,  if  properly 
executed,  gives  satisfactory  results.  Still  there  is  generally  a 
trifling  loss  of  substance,  potassium  platinic  chloride  not  being 
absolutely  insoluble  even  in  strong  alcohol.  In  accurate  analyses, 
therefore,  the  alcoholic  washings  must  be  evaporated,  with  addi- 
tion of  a  little  pure  sodium  chloride,  at  a  temperature  not  exceed- 
ing 75°,  nearly  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  once  more  with 

*  Wben  many  successive  determinations  are  to  be  made,  especially  in 
technical  analyses,  much  time  can  be  saved  by  using  Gooch's  apparatus  (see 
p.  100)  for  washing  and  weighing  the  EsRCle. 
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alcohol  of  80  per  cent.  A  trifling  additional  amount  of  potaadum 
platinic  chloride  is  thus  obtained,  which  is  either  added  to  the 
principal  precipitate  or  collected  on  a  separate  small  filter,  and 
weighed  by  dissolving  from  the  filter  and  evaporating  to  drynesB 
as  above  described.  The  object  of  the  addition  of  a  little  sodium 
chloride  to  the  platinic  chloride  is  to  obviate  the  decomposition 
to  which  pore  platinic  chloride  is  more  liable,  upon  evaporation  in 
alcoholic  solution  alone,  than  it  is  when  mixed  with  sodium  pla- 
tinic chloride.  The  atmosphere  of  a  lalwratory  often  contains 
ammonia,  which  might  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  some  am- 
monium platinic  chloride,  and  to  a  consequent  increase  of  weight 
in  the  potassium  salt. 

4.  Volumetric!  determination  after  conversion  into  Potas- 
sium Silicofljioride. 

To  the  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  the  potassium  salt 
in  a  beaker  add  a  sufficiency  of  hydrofluosilicic  acid,"*^  and  then  an 
'equal  volume  of  pure  strong  alcohol.  If  the  potassium  salt  was 
difficultly  soluble  (such  as  potassium  platinic  chloride),  warm  it 
with  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid  before  adding  the  spirit.  The  potas- 
sium silicofluoride  will  separate  as  a  translucent  precipitate ;  when 
it  has  settlea,  filter,  wash  out  the  beaker  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  strong  alcohol  and  water,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with 
the  same  mixture  till  the  washings  are  no  longer  acid  to  litmus 
paper.  Put  the  filter  and  precipitate  into  the  beaker  previously 
used,  treat  with  water,  add  some  tincture  of  litmus,  heat  to  boil- 
ing, and  add  standard  potash  solution  (§  192)  till  the  fluid  is  just 
blue,  and  remains  so  after  continued  boiling.  The  reaction  is  as 
.  f oUows :  (KF).SiF,  +  4K0H  =  6KF  +  Si(OH)„  consequently 
2  atoms  potassium  in  the  standard  solution  correspond  to  1  at 
potassium  originally  present  and  precipitated  as  potassium  silico- 
fluoride (Fb.  SxOLBAt). 

If  the  solution  of  the  potassium  salt  contains  much  free  acid, 
particularly  sulphuric  acid,  this  is  to  be  removed  by  heat  before 
adding  the  hyrofluosilicic  acid.  Small  quantities  of  ammonium 
salts  are  of  no  influence,  large  quantities  should  be  removed. 
It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  other  metals  precipitable  by 

*  W.  Enop  and  W.  Wolf  use  hydrofluosilicate  of  aniline  instead.— Zeit- 
schr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  471. 

f  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8.  298. 
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hydrofluosilicic  acid  must  be  absent.  The  results  are  satisfactory. 
Stolba  obtained  99*2  to  100  per  cent.  Potassium  platinic  chloride 
may  be  easily  converted  into  potassium  silicofluoride ;  hence,  in 
technical  analyses,  the  potassium  may  be  separated  in  the  first 
form,  and  then  titrated  as  the  latter  (Stolba,  loc.  cit). 

§98. 

2.  Sodium. 

a.  ScJ/ution. 

See  §  97,  a — solution  of  potassa  sodium — all  the  directions 
given  in  that  place  applying  equally  to  the  solution  of  soda  and 
sodium  salts. 

h.  Determination. 

Sodium  is  determined  either  as  sodium  miphate^  as  sodium 
chloride^  or  as  sodium  carbonate  (§  69).  For  the  alkalimetric  esti- 
mation of  caustic  soda  and  sodium  carbonate,  see  §§  195  and  196. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Sodium  Sulphate;  2.  Sodium  CHLOBmE. 

In  general  the  sodium  salts  corresponding  to  the  potassium 
salts  specified  under  the  analogous  potassium  compounds,  §  97. 

3.  Sodium  Carbonate. 

Caustic  soda,  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate,  and  sodium  salts  of 
organic  acids,  also  sodium  nitrate  and  sodium  chloride. 

In  sodium  borate  the  sodium  is  estimated  best  as  sodium  sul- 
phate (§  136) ;  in  the  phosphate,  as  sodium  chloride,  or  sodium 
carbonate  (§  135). 

Sodium  salts  of  organic  acids  are  determined  either,  like  the 
corresponding  potassium  compounds,  as  chloride,  or — by  preference 
— as  carbonate.  (This  latter  method  is  not  so  well  adapted  for 
potassium  salts.)  The  analyst  must  here  bear  in  mind,  that  when 
carbon  acts  on  fusing  sodium  carbonate,  carbon  monoxide  escapes, 
and  caustic  soda  in  not  inconsiderable  quantity  is  formed. 

1.  Determination  as  Sodiv/m  Sulphate, 

If  alone  and  in  aqueous  solution,  evaporate  to  dryness,  ignite 

and  weigh  the  residue  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible  (§  42).     The 

process  does  not  involve  any  risk  of  loss  by  decrepitation,  as  in  the 

case  of  potassium  sulphate.     If  free  sulphuric  acid  happens  to  be 
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present,  this  is  removed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  potas* 
sium  sulphate. 

With  regard  to  the  conversion  of  sodium  chloride,  &c.,  into 
sodium  sulphate,  see  §  97,  5, 1.  For  properties  of  the  residue,  see 
§  69.    The  method  is  easy,  and  gives  accurate  results. 

2.  Determination  as  Sodvum  Chloride. 

Same  method  as  described  in  1.  The  rules  given  and  the 
observations  made  in  §  97,  J,  2,  apply  equally  here.  For  properties 
of  the  residue,  see  §  69. 

The  methods  of  converting  sodium  sulphate,  chromate,  chlorate, 
and  silicate  into  sodium  chloride,  will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  this 
Section,  under  the  respective  heads  of  the  acids  which  these  salts 
contain. 

3.  Detemhi/nation  as  Sodiv/m  Carbonate. 

Evaporate  the  aqueous  solution,  ignite  moderately,  and  weigh. 
The  results  are  perfectly  accurate.  For  properties  of  the  residue, 
see  §  69. 

Caustic  soda  is  converted  into  the  carbonate  by  adding  to  its 
aqueous  solution  ammonium  carbonate  in  excess,  evaporating  at  a 
gentle  heat,  and  igniting  the  residue. 

Sodium  hydrogen  carbonate,  if  in  the  dry  state,  is  converted 
into  the  normal  carbonate  by  ignition.  The  heat  must  be  very 
gradually  increased,  and  the  crucible  kept  well  covered.  If  iD 
aqueous  solution,  it  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  in  a  capacious  silver 
or  platinum  dish,  and  the  residue  ignited. 

Sodium  salts  of  organic  acids  are  converted  into  the  carbonate 
by  ignition  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible,  from  which  the  lid  is 
removed  after  a  time.  The  heat  must  be  increased  very  gradually. 
When  the  mass  has  ceased  to  swell,  the  crucible  is  placed  obliquely, 
with  the  lid  leaning  against  it  (see  §  52,  fig.  42),  and  a  dull  red 
heat  applied  until  the  carbon  is  consumed  as  far  as  practicable. 
The  contents  of  the  crucible  are  then  warmed  with  water,  and  the 
fluid  is  filtered  off  from  the  residuary  carbon,  which  is  carefully 
washed.  The  filtrate  and  rinsings  are  evaporated  to  dryness  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  ammonium  carbonate,  and  the  residue  is 
ignited  and  weighed.  The  ammonium  carbonate  is  added,  to  con- 
vert any  caustic  soda  that  may  have  been  formed  into  carbonate. 
The  method,  if  carefully  conducted,  gives  accurate  results ;  how- 
ever, a  small  loss  of  soda  on  carbonization  is  not  to  be  avoided. 
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Sodium  nitrate,  or  sodium  chloride,  may  be  converted  into  car- 
bonate, by  adding  to  their  aqueous  solution  perfectly  pure  oxalic 
acid  in  moderate  excess,  and  evaporating  several  times  to  dryness, 
with  repeated  renewal  of  the  water.  All  the  nitric  acid  of  the 
sodium  nitrate  escapes  in  this  process  (partly  decomposed,  partly 
undecomposed) ;  and  equally  so  all  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
case  of  sodium  chloride.  If  the  residue  is  now  ignited  until  the 
excess  of  oxalic  acid  is  removed,  sodium  carbonate  is  left. 

§99. 

3.  Ammonium. 
a.  Solution, 

Ammonia  is  soluble  in  water,  as  are  all  ammonium  salts  of  those 
acids  which  claim  our  attention  here.  It  is  not  always  necessary, 
however,  to  dissolve  ammonium  salts  for  the  purpose  of  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  ammonium  contained  in  them. 

J.  Determination, 

Ammonium  is  weighed,  as  stated  §  70,  either  in  the  form  of 
amtnonium  chloride^  or  in  that  of  ammonium  platinic  chloride. 
Into  these  forms  it  may  be  converted  either  directly  or  indirectly 
{i,e.y  after  expulsion  as  ammonia,  and  re-combination  with  an  acid). 
Ammonmm  is  also  frequently  determined  by  volumetric  analysis, 
and  its  quantity  is  sometimes  inferred,  from  the  volume  of  nitrogen. 

We  convert  directly  into 

1.  Ammonium  Chloride. 

Ammonia  gas  and  its  aqueous  solution,  and  also  ammonium  salts 
of  weak  volatile  acids  (ammonium  carbonate,  ammoniimi  sulphide, 
&c.). 

2.  Ammonium  Platinic  Chloride. 

Ammonium  salts  of  acids  soluble  in  alcohol,  such  as  ammonium 
sulphate,  ammonium  phosphate,  &c. 

3.  The  methods  based  on  the  expulsion  of  ammonia  from 
ammonium  compounds,  and  also  that  of  inferring  the  amount  of 
ammonium  from  the  volume  of  nitrogen  eliminated  in  the  dry 
way,  are  equally  applicable  to  all  ammonium  salts. 

The  expulsion  of  ammonia  in  the  dry  way  (by  ignition  with 
soda-lime),  and  its  estimation  from  the  volume  of  nitrogen  elimi- 
nated in  the  dry  way,  being  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
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estimation  of  the  nitrogen  in  organic  compounds,  I  refer  the  Ma- 
dent  to  the  Section  on  organic  analysis.  Here  I  shall  only  give  the 
methods  based  upon  the  expulsion  of  anmionia  and  of  nitrogen  in 
the  wet  way.  For  the  alkalimetric  estimation  of  free  ammonia^ 
see  §§  195  and  196. 

1.  Determination  as  Ammonvum  Chloride. 
Evaporate  the  aqueous   solution  of  the  ammonium  chloride 

on  the  water-bath,  and  dry  the  residue  at  100°  until  the  weight 
remains  constant  (§  42).  The  results  are  accurate.  The  volatili- 
zation of  the  chloride  is  very  trifling.  A  direct  experiment  gave 
99*94:  instead  of  100.  (See  Expt.  15.)  The  presence  of  free 
hydrochloric  acid  makes  no  difference ;  the  conversion  of  caustic 
ammonia  into  ammonium  chloride  may  accordingly  be  effected  by 
supersaturating  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  same  applies  to  the 
conversion  of  the  carbonate,  with  this  addition  only,  that  the  process 
of  supersaturation  must  be  conducted  in  an  obliquely-placed  flask, 
and  the  mixture  heated  in  the  same,  till  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven 
off.  In  the  analysis  of  ammonium  sulphide  we  proceed  in  the 
same  way,  taking  care  simply,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  hydrogen 
sulphide,  and  before  proceeding  to  evaporate,  to  filter  off  the  sul- 
phur which  may  have  separated.  Instead  of  weighing  the  anmio- 
nium  chloride,  its  quantity  may  be  inferred  by  the  determination 
of  its  chlorine  according  to  §  141,  b.  (Comp.  potassium  chloride, 
§  97,  b,  3.) 

2.  Determination  as  Am^nonium  JPlatinic  CTUoride. 
a,  Ammoniacal  salts  with  volatile  acids. 

Same  method  as  described  in  §  97,  J,  3,  a  (potassium  platinic 
chloride). 

/S,  Ammonium  salts  of  non-volatile  acids. 

Same  method  as  described  §  97,  5,  3,  /3  (potassium  platinic 
chloride).     The  results  obtained  by  these  methods  are  accurate. 

If  you  wish  to  control  the  results,*  ignite  the  double  chloride, 
wrapped  up  in  the  filter,  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  calculate  the 
amount  of  ammonium  from  that  of  the  residuary  platinum.  The 
results  must  agree.     The  heat  must  be  increased  very  gradually .f 

*  If  the  ammonium  platinic  chloride  is  pure,  which  may  be  known  by  its 
color  and  general  appearance,  this  control  may  be  dispensed  with. 

f  The  best  way  is  to  continue  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat  for  a  long 
time,  then  to  remove  the  lid,  place  the  crucible  obliquely,  with  the  lid  leaning 
against  it,  and  burn  the  charred  filter  at  a  gradually-increased  heat  (H.  Ross). 
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Want  of  dne  caution  in  this  respect  is  apt  to  lead  to  loss,  from 
particles  of  the  double  salt  being  carried  away  with  the  ammonium 
chloride.  Very  small  quantities  of  ammonium  platinic  chloride 
are  collected  on  an  unweighed  iilter,  dried,  and  at  once  reduced  to 
platinum  by  ignition.* 

3.  Estimation  by  £xptiUion  of  the  Anmumia  in  the  Wet 
Way. 

This  method,  which  is  applicable  in  all  cases,  may  be  effected 
in  two  different  ways,  viz. : 

a.  Expulsion  of  the  Ammonia  by  Distillation  wtth  Solution 
OF  Potassa,  or  Soda,  or  with  Milk  of  Lime. — Applicable  in  all 
cases  where  no  nitrogenous  organic  matters  from  which  ammonia 
might  be  evolved  upon  boiling  with  solution  of  potassa,  &c.,  are 
present  with  the  ammonium  salts. 

Weigh  the  substance  under  examination  in  a  small  glass  tube, 
three  centimetres  long  and  one  wide,  and  put  the  tube,  with  the 
substance  in  it,  into  a  flask  containing  a  suitable  quantity  of  mod- 
erately concentrated  solution  of  potassa  or  soda,  or  milk  of  lime, 
from  which  every  trac^  of  ammonia  has  been  removed  by  protracted 
ebullition,  but  which  has  been  allowed  to  get  thoroughly  cold 
again ;  place  the  flask  in  a  slanting  position  on  wire-gauze,  and 
immediately  connect  it  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  bent  at  an  obtuse 
angle,  with  the  glass  tube  of  a  small  cooling  apparatus.  Connect 
the  lower  end  of  this  tube,  by  means  of  a  tight-fitting  perforated 
cork,  with  a  sufficiently  large  tubulated  receiver  which  is  in  its 
turn  connected  with  a  U-tube  by  means  of  a  bent  tube  passing 
through  its  tubulure. 

If  you  wish  to  determine  volum£trically  the  qucmtity  of  am/mo- 
nia  expelled,  introduce  the  larger  portion  of  a  measured  quantity 
of  standard  solution  of  acid  (sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  oxalic, 
§  192),  into  the  receiver,  the  remainder  into  the  TJ-tube ;  add  to 
the  portion  of  fluid  in  the  latter  a  little  water,  and  color  the  liquids 
in  the  receiver  and  U-tube  red  with  1  or  2  c.  c.  of  tincture  of  lit- 
mus. The  cooling-tube  must  not  dip  into  the  fluid  in  the  receiver ; 
the  fluid  in  the  U-tube  must  completely  fill  the  lower  part,  but  it 
must  not  rise  high,  as  otherwise  the  passage  of  air  bubbles  might 

*  In  a  series  of  experiments  to  get  the  platinum  from  pure  and  perfectly 
anhydrous  ammonium  platinic  chloride,  by  very  cautious  ignition,  Mr.  Lucius, 
one  of  my  pupils,  obtained  from  44*1  to  44  8  per  cent,  of  the  metal,  instead  of 
44-8. 
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easily  occaaion  loss  by  spirting.  The  qnantdty  of  add  nsed  must 
of  course  be  more  than  sufficient  to  fix  the  whole  of  the  anmionia 
expelled. 

When  the  apparatus  is  fully  arranged,  and  you  have  ascertained 
that  all  the  joints  are  perfectly  tight,  heat  the  contents  of  the  flask 
to  gentle  ebullition,  and  continue  the  application  of  the  same 
degree  of  heat  until  the  drops,  as  they  fall  into  the  receiver,  have 
for  some  time  altogether  ceased  to  impart  the  least  tint  of  blue  to 
the  portion  of  the  fluid  with  which  they  first  come  in  contact 
Loosen  the  cork  of  the  flask,  allow  to  stand  half  an  hour,  pour 
the  contents  of  the  receiver  and  U-tube  into  a  beaker,  rinsing  out 
with  small  quantities  of  water,  determine  finally  with  a  standard 
solution  of  alkali  the  quantity  of  acid  still  free,  which,  by  simple 
subtraction,  will  give  the  amount  of  acid  which  has  combined  with 
the  ammonia ;  and  from  this  you  may  now  calculate  the  amount  of 
the  latter  (§  192).     Eesults  accurate.* 

If  you  wish  to  detemhi/ne  hy  the  grammetric  method  the  quan- 
tity ofamrrionia  expelled^  receive  the  ammonia  evolved  in  a  quan- 
tity of  hydrochloric  acid  more  than  sufficient  to  fix  the  whole  of  it, 
and  determine  the  ammonium  chloride  formed,  either  by  simple 
evaporation,  after  the  directions  of  1,  or  as  ammonium  platinic 
chloride,  after  the  directions  of  2. 

h.  Expulsion  of  the  Ammonia  by  Milk  of  Lime,  without 
Application  of  Heat. — This  method,  recommended  by  Sohlosing, 
is  based  upon  the  fact  that  an  aqueous  solution  containing  free 
ammonia  gives  off  the  latter  completely,  and  in  a  compai*atively 
short  time,  when  exposed  in  a  shallow  vessel  to  the  air,  at  the  com- 
mon temperature.  It  finds  application  in  cases  where  the  presence 
of  organic  nitrogenous  substances,  decomposable  by  boiling  alkalies, 
forbids  the  use  of  the  method  described  in  3,  a ;  thus,  for  instance, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  ammonia  in  urine,  manures,  &c. 

The  fluid  containing  the  ammonia,  the  volume  of  which  must 
Xiot  exceed  35  c.  c,  is  introduced  into  a  shallow  flat-bottomed  ves- 
sel from  10  to  12  centimetres  in  diameter;  this  vessel  is  put  on  a 
plate  filled  with  mercury.  A  tripod,  made  of  a  massive  glass  rod, 
is  placed  in  the  vessel  which  contains  the  solution  of  the  ammoniimi 
salt,  and  a  saucer  or  shallow  dish  with  10  c.  c.  of  the  normal  solu- 
tion of  oxalic  or  sulphuric  acid  (§  192)  put  on  it.     A  beaker  is  now 

*  [In  thus  estimating  minute  quantities  of  ammonia,  the  condensing  tube 
must  be  of  tin,  since  glass  yields  a  sensible  amount  of  alkali  to  hot-water  vapor.] 
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inverted  over  the  whole.  The  beaker  is  lifted  up  on  one  side  a^^ 
far  as  is  required,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  milk  of  lime  added 
bj  means  of  a  pipette  (which  should  not  l>e  drawn  out  at  the  lower 
end).  The  beaker  is  then  rapidly  pressed  down,  and  weighted 
with  a  stone  slab.  After  forty-eight  hours  the  glass  is  lifted  up, 
and  a  slip  of  moist  reddened  litmus  paper  placed  in  it ;  if  no  change 
of  color  is  observable,  this  is  a  sign  that  the  expulsion  of  the  ammo- 
nia is  complete ;  in  the  contrary  case,  the  glass  must  be  replaced. 
Instead  of  the  beaker  and  plate  with  mercury,  a  bell-jar,  with  a 
ground  and  greased  rim,  placed  air-tight  on  a  level  glass  plate,  maj 
be  used.  A  bell-jar,  having  at  the  top  a  tubular  opening,  f umishcc 
with  a  close-fitting  glass  stopper,  answers  the  purpose  best,  as  it 
permits  the  introduction  of  a  slip  of  red  litmus  paper  suspended 
from  a  thread ;  thus  enabling  the  operator  to  see  whether  the  com- 
bination of  the  ammonia  with  the  acid  is  completed,  without  the 
necessity  of  removing  the  bell-jar.  According  to  Sen  losing,  forty- 
eight  hours  are  always  sufficient  to  expel  0*1  to  1  gramme  of  ammo- 
nia from  25  to  35  c.  c.  of  solution.  However,  I  can  admit  this 
statement  only  as  regards  quantities  up  to  0*3  gnn. ;  quantities 
above  this  often  require  a  longer  time.  I,  therefore,  always  prefer 
operating  with  quantities  of  substance  containing  no  more  than  0*3 
grm.  ammonia  at  the  most. 

When  all  the  ammonia  has  been  expelled,  and  has  entered  into 
combination  with  the  acid,  the  quantity  of  acid  left  free  is  deter- 
mined by  means  of  standard  solution  of  alkali,  and  the  amount  of 
the  ammonia  calculated  from  the  result  (§  192). 

4.  Estimation  hy  Expvlaion  of  the  Nitrogen  in  the  Wet 
Way. 

A  process  for  determining  ammonium  by  means  of  the  azo- 
tometer  has  been  given  by  W.  Knop.*  It  depends  on  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  nitrogen  by  a  bromized  and  strongly  alkaline  solution 
of  sodium  hypochloritcf 

[The  simplest  azotomcter  is  that  described  by  Rumpf.:|:     It 

*  Chem.  Centralbl.  1860.  244. 

t  This  is  prepared  as  follows: — Dissolve  1  part  of  sodium  carbonate  in  16 
parts  of  water,  cool  the  fluid  with  ice,  saturate  perfectly  with  chlorine,  keeping 
cold  all  the  while,  and  add  strong  soda  solution  (of  25  per  cent.)  till  the  mixture 
on  rubbing  between  the  fingers  makes  the  skin  slippery.  Before  using,  add  to 
the  quantity  required  for  the  series  of  experiments  bromine  in  the  proportion  of 
8-8  grm.  to  the  litre,  and  shake.  X  Frcs.  Zeit.,  YI.  898. 
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consists  of  a  burette  of  50  or  100  c.  c.  stationed  in  a  glass  cylinder 
nearly  filled  with  mercury,  and  connected  by  a  stout  caoutchouc 
tube  with  a  small  bottle,  a,  fig.  49,  to  which  is  fitted  a  soft,  thrice- 
perforated  caoutchouc  stopper.  The  stopper  carries  a  thermometer 
and  two  short  glass  tubes,  one  of  which  joins  it  to  the  burette,  and 
the  other  has  attached  a  short  bit  of  caoutchouc  tubing  and  a  pinch- 
cock,  e.  The  weighed  ammonium  salt  (not  more  than  0*4  grm.)  is 
placed  in  the  tube,  f^  with  10  c.  c.  of  water,  and  50  c.  c.  of  the 
bromized  hypochlorite  solution  are  brought  into  the  bottle,  a. 
The  cock, «,  being  open,  the  stopper  is  firmly  fixed  in  its  place,  and 

the  burette  is  depressed  in  the  mercury  un- 
til its  uppermost  degree  exactly  coincides 
with  the  surface  of  the  metal.  The  cock  is 
then  closed,  and  the  bottle  is  inclined  to 
bring  the  two  substances  in  contact.  The 
ammonium  salt  is  speedily  decomposed. 
When  no  further  evolution  of  gas  takes 
place  the  burette  is  so  adjusted  that  the 
level  of  the  mercury  without  and  within  it 
shall  nearly  coincide,  and  the  operator  waits 
10-20  minutes,  or  until  the  thermometer  in 
a  indicates  the  same  temperature  as  the  sur- 
rounding air.  Then  the  adjustment  of  the 
burette  to  exact  coincidence  of  the  mercury 
level,  within  and  without,  is  effected,  and 
the  volume  of  the  gas  is  read  off.  The  stand 
of  the  thermometer  and  barometer  are  also 
noted,  and  the  recorded  volume  of  nitrogen 
is  corrected  by  use  of  the  tables  on  pp.  223 
and  224-225,  by  Dietrich. 

The  fii'st  table  gives  a  correction  for  the 
nitrogen  which  is  absorbed  by  the  60  c.  c.  of  liquid  in  the  bottle  a. 
The  amount  varies  with  the  relative  volumes  of  air  and  nitrogen, 
and  is  determined  empirically  by  decomposing  known  quantities  of 
ammonia  and  noting  the  difference  between  the  obtained  and  the 
theoretical  volume  of  nitrogen.  The  correction  holds  strictly,  of 
course,  only  for  a  solution  of  such  strength  as  that  employed  by 
Dietrich  and  at  the  mean  temperatures. 

The  second  table  serves  to  spare  the  labor  of  calculation.     The 
weight  of  1  c.  c.  of  nitrogen,  measured  e.  g.  at  754  mm.  of  barome- 
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ter  and  15^  C,  is  found  at  the  intersection  of  the  vertical  column 
754  with  the  horizontal  column  15*^,  is,  viz.,  1-16187. 

To  the  observed  volume  of  nitrogen  add  the  amount  absorbed 
as  per  Table  I.,  and  correct  the  total  bj  Table  II.  It  scarcely 
requires  to  be  mentioned  that  good  results  can  only  be  obtained  in 
an  apartment  where  the  temperature  is  uniform,  and  when  care  is 
exercised  to  avoid  warming  the  apparatus  in  handling.  See  Disr- 
bich's  papers.* 

§100. 

Sv^lement  to  the  First  Orov/p. 

LrrmuM. 

In  the  absence  of  other  bases,  lithium  may,  like  potassium 
and  sodium,  be  converted  into  anhydrous  sulphate,  and  weighed 
in  that  form  (Li,SOj.  As  lithium  fonns  no  acid  sulphate,  the 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be  readily  removed  by  simple  igni- 
tion. LriHiuM  CARBONATE  also,  wliich  is  difficultly  soluble  in 
water,  and  fuses  at  a  red  heat  without  suffering  decomposition,  is 
well  suited  for  weighing ;  whilst  lithium  chloride,  which  deliquesces 
in  the  air,  and  is  by  ignition  in  moist  air  converted  into  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  lithium  oxide,  is  unfit  for  the  estimation  of 
lithium. 

In  presence  of  other  alkali  metals,  lithium  is  best  converted 
into  LrrniuM  phosphate  (Li,PO J,  and  weighed  in  that  fonn.  This  is 
effected  by  the  following  process :  add  to  the  solution  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  sodium  phosphate  (which  must  be  perfectly  free  from 
phosphates  of  the  alkali-earth  metals),  and  enough  soda  to  keep  the 
reaction  alkaline,  and  evaporate  the  mixture  to  dryness;  pour 
water  over  the  residue,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  dissolve  the  soluble 
salts  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  add  an  equal  volume  of  solution 
of  ammonia,  digest  at  a  gentle  heat,  filter  after  twelve  hours,  and 
wash  the  precipitate  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  water  and 
solution  of  ammonia.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  and  firet  washings  to 
dryness,  and  treat  the  residue  in  the  same  way  as  before.  If  some 
more  lithium  phosphate  is  thereby  obtained,  add  this  to  the  prin- 
cipal quantity.  The  process  gives,  on  an  average,  09'61  for  100 
parts  of  lithium  oxide. 

■-  — — 

♦  Fres.  Zeit.  HI.  162;  IV.  141.  and  V.  86. 
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If  the  quantity  of  lithimn  present  is  relatively  very  small, 
the  larger  portion  of  the  potassa  or  soda  compounds  should  first  be 
•removed  by  addition  of  absolute  alcohol  to  the  most  highly  con- 
centrated solution  of  the  salts  (chlorides,  bromides,  iodides,  or 
nitrates,  but  not  sulphates) ;  since  this,  by  lessening  the  amount  of 
water  required  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  lithium  phosphate 
from  the  soluble  salts,  will  prevent  loss  of  lithium  (W.  Mayer).* 

The  precipitated  normal  lithium  phosphate  has  the  formula 
aii^PO^  +  H,0.  It  dissolves  in  2539  parts  of  pure,  and 
3920  parts  of  ammoniated  water ;  at  100°,  it  completely  loses  its 
water ;  if  pure,  it  does  not  cake  at  a  moderate  red  heat  (Mater). 

The  objections  raised  by  KAMMELSBEBof  to  Mater's  method 
of  estimating  lithia  I  find  to  be  ungrounded.  According  to  my 
own  experience,  it  appears  that  the  filtrate  and  wash-water  must 
be  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish  not  only  once,  but  at  least  twice 
— ^in  fact,  till  a  residue  is  obtained  which  is  completely  soluble  in 
dilute  ammonia.  Lithium  phosphate  may  be  dried  at  100°,  or 
Ignited  according  to  §  53,  before  being  weighed.  In  the  latter 
CMBBj  care  must  be  taken  to  free  the  filter  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  precipitate  before  proceeding  to  incinerate  it.  I  have  thus 
obtained,  X  instead  of  100  parts  lithium  carbonate,  by  drying  at 
100%  99-84,  99-89,  100-41,— by  igniting  99*66  and  100-05.  The 
lithium  phosphate  obtained  was  free  from  sodium. 

Second  Oroup, 

BARIUM — STBONTTUM — CALCIUM — MAGNESIUM. 

§  101. 

1.  Barium. 
'    a.  Sohiiwn. 

OkobHc  baiyta  is  soluble  in  water,  as  are  many  barium  salts. 
Barium  salts  which  are  insoluble  in  water  are,  with  almost  the 
angle  exception  of  the  sulphate,  readily  dissolved  by  dilute  hydro- 
diloric  add.  The  solution  of  the  sulphate  is  effected  by  fusion 
with  sodium  carbonate,  &c.     (See  §  132.) 


*  Annal.  der  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  08,  103,  where  Mayer  has  also  demonstrated 
the  non-ezlsteiioe  of  a  sodiam  Hthium  phosphate  of  fixed  composition  (Berzelias), 
sr  of  varying  oompodtion  (Rammelsherg). 

t  Fogg.  AnniL  108,  448.  t  Zeitachr.  f.  Analyt  Chem.  1,  40. 
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h.  Deiermmatiofi. 

Bariuin  is  weighed  either  as  sulphate  or  as  ca/rbonatey  rarely 
(in  the  separation  from  strontia)  as  barium  Mico-JktoHde  (§  71). 
Barium  oxide  or  hydroxide,  also  barium  carbonate,  may  also  be 
determined  by  the  volumetric  (alkalimetric)  method.  Comp. 
§198. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Babium  Sulphate. 

a.  By  PrecipitcUion.  h.  By  Evaporation. 

All  barium  compounds  with-  All  barium  salts  of  volatile 

out  exception.  acids,  if  no  other  non- volatile 

body  is  present. 

2.  Barium  Caebonate. 

a.  All  barium  salts  soluble  in  water. 

6.  Barium  salts  of  organic  acids. 

Barium  is  both  precipitated  and  weighed,  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quently as  sulphate,  the  more  so  as  this  is  the  form  in  wliich  it  is 
most  conveniently  separated  from  other  bases.  The  determination 
by  means  of  evaporation  (1,  V)  is,  in  cases  where  it  can  be  applied^ 
and  where  we  ai*e  not  obliged  to  evaporate  large  quantities  of  fluid, 
very  exact  and  convenient.  Barium  is  determined  as  carbonate  in 
the  wet  way,  when  from  any  reason  it  is  not  possible  or  not  desir- 
able to  precipitate  it  as  sulphate.  If  a  fluid  or  dry  substance  con- 
tains bodies  which  impede  the  precipitation  of  barium  as  sulphate 
or  carbonate  (alkali  citrates,  metaphosphoric  acid,  see  §  71,  a  and 
}),  such  bodies  must  of  course  be  got  rid  of,  before  proceeding  to 
precipitation. 

1.  DeterminMion  as  Ba/riwm,  SulpJuUe. 

a.  By  Preoipitation, 

Heat  the  moderately  dilute  solution  of  barium,  which  must  not 
contain  too  much  free  acid  (and  must,  therefore,  if  necessary,  first 
be  freed  therefrom  by  evaporation  or  addition  of  sodium  carbo- 
nate), in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  or  in  a  glass  vessel,  to  incipi- 
ent ebullition,  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  as  long  as  a  precipitate 
forms,  keep  the  mixture  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  very  near 
the  boiling  point,  stirring  if  not  on  a  water-bath,  and  allow  the 
precipitate  to  subside ;  decant  the  almost  clear  supernatant  fluid  on 
a  filter,  boil  the  precipitate  once  with  water  and  a  little  dilute  sul- 
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phuric  acid,  then  three  or  four  times  with  water,  then  transfer  it 
to  the  filter,  and  wash  with  boiling  water,  until  the  filtrate  is  no 
longer  rendered  turbid  by  barium  chloride.  Dry  the  precipitate, 
and  treat  it  as  directed  in  §  53.  If  the  precipitate  has  been 
properly  washed  in  the  manner  here  directed,  it  is  perfectly  pure. 
In  the  presence  of  alkali  salts,  however,  the  precipitate  will  still 
contain  small  quantities  of  alkali  sulphate. 

J.  By  Evaporation, 

Add  to  the  solution,  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  pure  sulphuric 
acid  very  slightly  in  excess,  and  evaporate  on  the  water-bath; 
expel  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  by  cautious  application  of  heat, 
and  ignite  the  residue. 

For  the  properties  of  barium  sulphate,  see  §  71. 

Both  methods,  if  properly  and  carefully  executed,  give  almost 
absolutely  accurate  results. 

2.  Determination  as  Barium  Ca/rhonate. 

a.  In  Solutions, 

Mix  the  moderately  dilute  solution  of  the  barium  salt  in  a 
beaker  with  ammonia,  add  ammonium  carbonate  in  slight  excess, 
and  let  the  mixture  stand  several  hours  in  a  warm  place.  Filter, 
wash  the  precipitate  with  water  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia,  dry, 
and  ignite  (§  53). 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  71.  This  method 
involves  a  trifling  loss  of  substance,  as  barium  carbonate  is  not 
absolutely  insoluble  in  water.  The  direct  experiment.  No.  62, 
gave  99-79  instead  of  100. 

If  the  solution  contains  a  notable  quantity  of  ammonium  salts, 
the  loss  incurred  is  much  more  considerable,  since  the  presence  of 
such  salts  greatly  increases  tlie  solubility  of  barium  carbonate. 

h.  In  Barium  Salts  of  Organic  Acids. 

Heat  the  salt  slowly  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible,  until  no 
more  fumes  are  evolved ;  place  the  crucible  obliquely,  with  the 
lid  leaning  against  it,  and  ignite,  until  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is 
consumed,  and  the  residue  presents  a  perfectly  white  appear- 
ance :  moisten  the  residue  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammo- 
nium carbonate,  evaporate,  ignite  gently,  and  weigh.  The  results 
obtained  by  this  method  are  quite  satisfactory.  A  direct  experi- 
ment, No.  63,  gave  99*61  instead  of  100.  The  loss  of  substance 
which  almost  invariably  attends  this  method  is  owing  to  particles 
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of  the  salt  being  carried  away  with  the  fumes  evolved  upon  ignr 
tion,  and  is  accordingly  the  less  considerable,  the  more  slowly  and 
gradually  the  heat  is  increased.  Omission  of  the  moistening  of 
the  residue  with  ammonium  carbonate  would  involve  a  further  loss 
of  substance,  as  the  ignition  of  barium  carbonate  in  contact  with 
carbon  is  attended  with  formation  of  some  caustic  baryta,  carbon 
monoxide  gas  being  evolved. 

§102. 

2.  Strontium. 
a.  Solution. 

See  the  preceding  paragraph  (§  101,  a. — Solution  of  baryta  and 
barium  salts),  the  directions  there  given  apply  equally  here. 

6.  DeterraincUion. 

Strontium  is  weighed  either  as  stronUum  aiUphate  or  as  stron- 
tium carbonate  (§  72).  Strontium  in  the  form  of  oxide,  hydrox- 
ide, or  carbonate,  may  be  determined  also  by  the  volumetric 
(alkalimetric)  method.     Comp.  §  198. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Strontium  Sulphate. 

a.  By  Precipitation, 

All  compounds  of  strontium  without  exception. 

b.  By  Evaporation. 

All  strontium  salts  of  volatile  acids,  if  no  other  non-volatile 
body  is  present. 

2.  Strontium  Carbonate. 

a.  All  strontium  compounds  soluble  in  water. 

ft.  Strontium  salts  of  organic  acids.     . 

The  method  based  on  the  precipitation  of  strontium  with  sul- 
phuric acid  yields  accurate  results  only  in  cases  where  the  fluid 
from  which  the  strontium  is  to  be  precipitated  may  be  mixed, 
without  injury,  with  alcohol.  Where  this  cannot  be  done,  and 
where  the  method  based  on  the  evaporation  of  the  solution  of 
strontium  with  sulphuric  acid  is  equally  inapplicable,  the  conver- 
sion into  the  carbonate  ought  to  be  resorted  to  in  preference,  if 
admissible.  As  in  the  case  of  barium,  so  here,  we  have  to  be  on 
our  guard  against  the  presence  of  substances  which  would  impede 
precipitation. 
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1.  Determvruxtion  as  Strontium  Sulphate. 

a.  By  PrecipUaUon. 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  strontium  salt  (which  must  not  be  too 
dilute,  nor  contain  much  free  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid)  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  in  a  beaker,  and  add  at  least  an 
equal  volume  of  alcohol;  let  the  mixture  stand  twelve  hours, 
and  filter ;  wash  the  precipitate  with  dilute  alcohol,  dry  and  ignite 

(§  53). 

If  the  circumstances  of  the  case  prevent  the  use  of  alcohol,  the 
fluid  must  be  precipitated  in  a  tolerably  concentrated  state,  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  cold  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  filtered,  and  the 
precipitate  washed  with  cold  water,  until  the  last  rinsings  manifest 
no  longer  an  acid  reaction,  and  leave  no  perceptible  residue  upon 
evaporation.  *  If  traces  of  free  sulphuric  acid  remain  adhering  to 
the  filter,  the  latter  turns  black  on  drying,  and  crumbles  to  pieces; 
too  protracted  washing  of  the  precipitate,  on  the  other  hand,  tends 
to  increase  the  loss  of  substance. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  precipitate  be  thoroughly  dry, 
before  proceeding  to  ignite  it ;  otherwise  it  will  be  apt  to  throw 
off  fine  particles  during  the  latter  process.  The  filter,  which  is  to 
be  burnt  apart  from  the  precipitate,  must  be  as  clean  as  possible, 
or  some  loss  of  substance  will  be  incurred ;  as  may  be  clearly  seen 
from  the  depth  of  the  carmine  tint  of  the  flame  with  which  the 
filter  bums  if  the  precipitate  has  not  been  properly  removed. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  72.  When  alcohol 
is  used  and  the  directions  given  are  properly  adhered  to,  the  results 
are  very  accurate ;  when  the  sulphate  of  strontium  is  precipitated 
from  an  aqueous  solution,  on  the  contrary,  a  certain  amount  of  loss 
is  unavoidable,  as  strontium  sulphate  is  not  absolutely  insoluble  in 
water.  The  direct  experiments,  No.  64,  gave  only  98*12  and  98*02 
instead  of  100.  However,  the  error  may  be  rectified,  by  calculat- 
ing the  amount  of  strontium  sulphate  dissolved  in  the  filtrate  and 
the  wash-water,  basing  the  calculation  upon  the  known  degree  of 
solubility  of  strontium  sulphate  in  pure  and  acidified  water.  See 
Expt.  No.  65,  which,  with  this  correction,  gave  99*77  instead  of 
100.  The  necessity  for  making  the  correction  may  be  obviated  by 
washing  with  1  part  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  20  parts  water  till 
all  substances  precipitable  by  alcohol  are  removed,  then  with  alco- 
hol till  all  the  sulphuric  acid  is  removed.  Strontium  sulphate  also 
carries  down  sulphates  of  other  strong  bases  in  small  quantities. 
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6.  By  Evaporation. 

The  same  method  as  described  for  barium,  §  101,  1,  J. 

2.  Determination  as  Strontium  Carhonate. 

a.  In  Solutions, 

Tlie  same  method  as  described  §  101,  2,  a.  For  the  proper- 
ties of  the  precipitate,  see  §  72.  The  method  gives  very  accurate 
results,  as  strontium  carbonate  is  nearly  absolutely  insoluble  in 
water  containing  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate.  A  direct 
experiment,  No.  QQ^  gave  99*82  instead  of  100.  Presence  of 
ammonium  salts  exercises  here  a  less  adverse  influence  than  the 
precipitation  of  barium  carbonate. 

h.  In  Salts  of  OrgamJic  Acids, 

The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  2,  6.  The  remarks  made 
there,  respecting  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  apply  equally  here. 

§103. 

3.  Calcium. 

a.  Solution, 

See  §  101,  a. — Solution  of  barium.  Calcium  fluoride  is,  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid,  converted  into  calcium  sulphate,  and  the 
latter  again,  if  necessary,  decomposed  by  boiling  or  fusing  with 
an  alkali  carbonate  (§  132).  [Calcium  sulphate  dissolves  readily 
in  moderately  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  much  less  soluble  in 
strong  hydrochloric  acid.] 

h.  Determination. 

Calcium  is  weighed  either  as  calcium  sulphate^  as  calcitmi 
carbonate^  or  calcium  osmde  (§  73).  Calcium  in  the  form  of  oxide, 
hydroxide,  or  carbonate,  may  be  determined  also  by  the  volumetric 
(alkaliraetric)  method.     Comp.  §  198. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Calcium  Sulphate. 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

All  calcium  salts  of  acids  soluble  in  alcohol,  provided  no  other 
substance  insoluble  in  alcohol  be  present. 

.  h.  By  Evaporation. 

.   All  calcium  salts  of  volatile  acids,  provided  no  non-volatile  body 
be  present. 
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2.  Calcium  Carbonate. 

a.  By  Precipitation  with  Amman  Carbonate. 

All  calcium  salts  soluble  in  water. 

h.  By  Precipitation  with  Aynmonium  Oxalate. 
All  calcium  salts  soluble  in  water  or  in  hydrochloric  acid  with- 
out exception. 

c.  By  Ignition. 

Calcium  salts  of  organic  acids. 

Of  these  several  methods,  2,  6  (precipitation  with  ammonium 
oxalate)  is  the  one  most  frequently  resorted  to.  This,  and  the 
method  1,  6,  give  the  most  accurate  results.  The  method,  1,  a,  is 
usually  resorted  to  only  to  effect  the  separation  of  calcium  from 
other  basic  radicals ;  2,  a,  generally  only  to  effect  the  separation 
of  calcium  together  with  the  other  alkali-earth  metals  from  the 
alkalies.  As  many  bodies  (alkali  citrates,  and  metaphosphates) 
interfere  with  the  precipitation  of  calcium  by  the  precipitants 
given,  these,  if  present,  must  be  first  removed. 

1.  Determination  of  Calcium  Sulphate. 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

Mix  the  solution  of  calcium  salt  in  a  beaker,  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  in  excess,  and  add  twice  the  volume  of  alcohol ;  let 
the  mixture  stand  twelve  hours,  filter,  and  thoroughly  wash  the 
precipitate  with  alcohol,  dry,  and  ignite  moderately  (§  53).  For 
the'  properties  of  the  pi^ecipitate,  see  §  73.  The  results  are  very 
accurate.     A  direct  experiment,  No.  67,  gave  99*64  instead  of  100. 

h.  By  Evaporation. 

The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  1,  h. 

2.  Determination  as   Calcium    Carbonate  or    Calcviim 
Oxide. 

a.  By  Precipitation  with  Ammonium  Carbonate. 

The  same  method  as  described  §  101,  2,  a.  The  precipitate 
can  be  most  conveniently  weighed  as  calcium  carbonate.  It  must 
be  exposed  only  to  a  very  gentle  red  heat,  but  this  must  be  con- 
tinued for  some  time.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see 
§73. 

This  method  gives  very  accurate  results,  the  loss  of  subetanoe 
incurred  being  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

If  the  solution  contains  ammonium  chloride  or  similar  ammo* 
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nium  salts  in  considerable  proportion,  the  loss  of  substance  incurred 
is  far  greater.  The  same  is  the  case  if  the  precipitate  is  washed 
with  pure  instead  of  ammoniacal  water.  A  direct  experiment,  No. 
68,  in  which  pure  water  was  used,  gave  99*17  instead  of  100  parts 
of  lime. 

J.  By  PrecipiMiion  wUh  Ammonium  Oxalate. 

a.  The  CobLcvwra  Salt  is  solvhle  in  Water. 

To  the  hot  solution  in  a  beaker,  add  ammonium  oxalate  in 
moderate  excess,  and  then  ammonia  sufficient  to  impart  an  ammo- 
niacal smell  to  the  fluid;  cover  the  glass,  and  let  it  stand  in  a 
warm  place  until  the  precipitate  has  completely  subsided,  which 
will  require  twelve  hours,  at  least.  Pour  the  clear  fluid  gently  and 
cautiously,  so  as  to  leave  the  precipitate  undisturbed,  on  a  filter ; 
wash  the  precipitate  two  or  three  times  by  decantation  with  hot 
water ;  lastly,  transfer  the  precipitate  also  to  the  filter,  by  rinsing 
with  hot  water,  taking  care,  before  the  addition  of  a  fresh  portion, 
to  wait  until  the  fluid  has  completely  passed  through  the  filter. 
Small  particles  of  the  precipitate,  adhering  firmly  to  the  glass, 
are  removed  with  a  feather.  If  this  fails  to  effect  their  complete 
removal,  they  should  be  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  highly  dilute 
hydrocldoric  acid,  ammonia  added  to  the  solution,  and  the  oxalate 
obtained  added  to  the  first  precipitate.  Deviations  from  the  niles 
laid  down  hero  will  generally  give  rise  to  the  passing  of  a  turbid 
fluid  through  the  filter.  After  having  washed  the  precipitate,  dry 
it  on  the  filter  in  the  funnel,  and  transfer  the  dry  precipitate  to  a 
platinum  cnicible,  taking  care  to  remove  it  as  completely  as 
possible  from  the  filter ;  bum  the  .filter  on  a  piece  of  platinum 
wire,  letting  the  ash  drop  into  the  hollow  of  the  lid ;  put  the 
latter,  now  inverted,  on  the  crucible,  so  that  the  filter  ash  may  not 
mix  with  the  precipitate;  heat  at  firet  very  gently,  then  more 
strongly,  until  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  is  heated  to  very  faint 
redness.  Keep  it  at  that  temperature  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes, 
removing  the  lid  from  time  to  time.  I  am  accustomed  during  this 
operation  to  move  the  lamp  backwards  and  forwards  under  the 
crucible  with  the  hand,  since,  if  you  allow  it  to  stand,  the  heat 
may  very  easily  get  too  high.  Finally  allow  to  cool  in  the  desic- 
cator and  weigh.  After  weighing,  moisten  the  contents  of  the 
crucible,  which  must  be  perfectly  white,  or  barely  show  the  least 
tinge  of  gray,  with  a  little  water,  and  test  this  after  a  time  with  a 
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ininute  sKp  of  turmeric  paper.  Should  the  paper  turn  brown— a 
sign  that  the  heat  applied  was  too  strong — rinBe  off  the  fluid 
adhering  to  the  paper  with  a  little  water  into  the  crucible,  throw 
in  a  small  lump  of  pure  ammonium  carbonate,  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness (best  in  the  water-bath),  heat  to  very  faint  redness,  and  weigh 
the  residue.  If  the  weight  has  increased,  repeat  the  same  opera- 
tion until  the  weight  remains  constant.  This  method  gives  nearly 
absolutely  accurate  results;  and  if  the  application  of  heat  is 
properly  managed,  there  is  no  need  of  the  tedious  evaporation 
with  ammonium  carbonate.  A  direct  experiment,  No.  69,  gave 
99-99  instead  of  100. 

If  a  gas  blowpipe  is  at  hand,  or  any  other  arrangement  by 
means  of  which  a  platinum  crucible  may  be  raised  to  a  white  heat, 
the  calcium  oxalate  may  be  converted  into  caustic  lime  with 
results  almost  equally  accurate ;  and  I  believe  that  this  method, 
which  requires  less  patience  than  the  other,  is  more  certain  to  yield 
good  results  in  the  hands  of  many  persons.  The  calcium  oxalate 
and  the  filter  ash  are  transferred  to  a  moderate-sized  platinum 
crucible,  which  is  ignited  first  over  the  Bunsen,  and  then  over  the 
blowpipe.  The  crucible  is  then  weighed,  and  ignited  again  over 
the  blowpipe.  The  second  ignition  over  the  blowpipe  should  not 
reduce  the  weight.  The  duration  of  the  ignition  necessary  varies 
from  5  to  15  or  more  minutes,  according  to  intensity  of  heat  and 
quantity  of  the  precipitate.  It  is  well  to  weigh  the  empty  crucible 
again  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  as  platinum  sometimes  loses 
weight  after  violent  and  prolonged  ignition.  The  results  obtained 
by  Fbttzsohe,  Cossa,*  and  Souchay  scarcely  differ  from  the  calcu- 
lated numbers.     For  properties  of  calcium  oxide,  see  §  73. 

The  calcium  oxalate  may  also  be  converted  into  sulphate. 
ScHBOTTKB  ignitcs  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible  with  pure  ammo- 
nium sulphate.  Or  you  may  ignite  in  a  covered  platinum  dish 
till  the  precipitate  is  for  the  most  part  converted  into  oxide,  add  a 
little  water,  then  hydrochloric  acid  to  effect  solution,  then  pure 
sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  evaporate  and  ignite  moderately.  This 
process  is  also  quite  accurate. 

Instead  of  converting  calcium  oxalate  into  carbonate  or  oxide 
for  weighing,  the  quantity  of  calcium  present  in  the  salt  may  be 
determined  also  by  two  different  volumetric  methods. 


*  Fbitzsghb  (Zcitscbr.  f.  anal.  Cliem«  8,  179)  and  A.  Cosba  (lb.  S,  141X 
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a.  Ignite  the  oxalate,  converting  it  thus  into  a  mixture  of  cal- 
cium carbonate  and  oxide,  and  determine  the  quantity  of  the  cal- 
cium by  the  alkalimetric  method  described  in  §  198 ;  or, 

h.  Determine  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  well-washed  but  still  moist 
calcium  oxalate  by  means  of  potassium  permanganate  (§  137). 

With  proper  care,  both  these  volumetric  methods  give  as  accn<^ 
rate  results  as  those  obtained  by  weighing.  (Comp.  Expt.  No. 
71.)  They  deserve  to  be  recommended  more  particularly  in  cases 
where  an  entire  series  of  quantitative  estimations  of  calcium  has 
to  be  made.  Under  certain  circumstances  it  may  also  prove 
advantageous  to  precipitate  calcium  with  a  measured  quantity  of  a 
standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  filter,  and  determine  the  excess  of 
oxalic  add  in  the  filtrate,  or  an  aliquot  part  of  the  same.    (Ebaut.'*^) 

/?.  The  Salt  is  insolvhle  m  Water. 
Dissolve  the  salt  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  acid  of 
,the  calcium  salt  is  of  a  nature  to  escape  in  this  operation  {e.g.^  cai 
bonic  acid),  or  to  admit  of  its  separation  by  evaporation  {e,g,^  silicic 
acid),  proceed,  after  the  removal  of  the  acid,  as  directed  in  a.  But 
if  the  acid  cannot  thus  be  readily  got  rid  of  ie,g,^  phosphoric  acid), 
proceed  as  follows :  Add  ammonia  until  a  precipitate  begins  to 
form,  re-dissolve  this  with  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  add  ammo- 
nium oxalate  in  excess,  and  finally  sodium  acetate;  allow  the 
precipitate  to  subside,  and  proceed  for  the  remainder  of  the  opera- 
tion as  directed  in  or.  In  this  process  the  free  hydrochloric  acid 
present  reacts  on  the  sodium  acetate  and  ammonium  oxalate, 
forming  sodium  and  ammonium  chlorides,  with  liberation  of  a 
corresponding  amount  of  oxalic  and  acetic  acids  in  which  calcium 
oxalate  is  nearly  insoluble.  The  method  yields  accurate  results. 
A  direct  experiment,  No.  72,  gave  99*78  instead  of  100. 

c.  By  Ignition. 

Tlie  same  method  as  described  §  101,  2,  h  (barium).  The  resi- 
due remaining  upon  evaporation  with  ammonium  carbonate  (which 
operation  it  is  advisable  to  perform  twice)  must  be  ignited  very 
gently.  The  remarks  made  in  §  101,  2,  J,  in  reference  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  results,  apply  equally  here.  By  way  of  control,  the 
calcium  carbonate  may  be  converted  into  oxide  or  into  calcium 
sulphate  (see  J,  or),  or  it  may  be  determined  alkalimetrically  (§  198). 

*  Chem.  Centralblatt,  1856,  816. 
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4.  Magnesitm. 

«.  Soluticn, 

Many  magnesiitm  salts  are  soluble  in  water ;  those  which  are 
insolable  in  that  menstmam  dissolve  in  hvdrochloric  acid,  with  the 
exception  of  some  silicates  and  aluminates. 

&  Determination. 

Magnesiom  is  weighed  (§  74)  either  as  stJphate  or  as  pyro- 
fihotfpkate^  or  as  ma^ne^ium  oxide.  In  the  fonn  of  oxide  or  car- 
bonate, it  may  be  determined  also  by  the  alkalimetric  method 
described  in  §  19S. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Magnesium  Sulphate. 

a.  Directly.  h.  Indirectly. 

All  magnesium  salts  of  vola-  All  magnesium  salts  soluble 

tile  acids,  provided  no  other  in  water,  and  also  those  which, 
non-volatile  substance  be  pres-  insoluble  in  that  menstruum, 
ent.  dissolve    in    hydrochloric   acid, 

with  separation  of  their  acid 
(provided  no  ammonium  salts 
be  present). 

8.  Magnesium  Pyrophosphate. 
All  magnesium  compounds  without  exception. 

3.  Magnesium  Oxide. 

a.  Magnesium  salts  of  organic  acids,  or  of  readily  volatile  inor- 
ganic oxygen  acids. 

h.  Magnesium  chloride,  and  magnesium  compounds  convertible 
into  that  salt. 

The  direct  determination  as  magnesium  sulphate  is  highly 
recommended  in  all  eases  where  it  is  applicable.  The  indirect  con- 
yersion  into  the  sulphate  serves  only  in  the  ease  of  certain  separa- 
tions, and  is  hardly  ever  had  recourse  to  where  it  can  ]x>ssibly  be 
avoided.  The  determination  as  pyrophosphate  is  most  generally 
resorted  to ;  especially  also  in  the  separation  of  magnesium  from 
other  bases.  The  method  based  on  the  conversion  of  magnesium 
chloride  into  oxide  is  usually  resorted  to  only  to  effect  the  separa* 
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tion  of  magnesium  from  the  alkali  metals.    Magnesimn  phosphates 
are  analyzed  as  §  135  directs. 

1.  Determvaaition  as  Magnesium  SvlpJioite. 

Add  to  the  solution  excess  of  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  evapo- 
rate to  dryness,  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  on  the  water-bath ; 
then  heat  at  first  cautiously,  afterwards,  with  the  cover  on  more 
strongly — ^here  it  is  advisable  to  place  the  lamp  so  that  the  flame 
may  play  obliquely  on  the  cover  from  above — until  the  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled;  lastly,  ignite  gently  over 
the  lamp  for  some  time;  allow  to  cool,  and  weigh*  Should  no 
fumes  of  hydrated  sulphuric  add  escape  upon  the  application  of  a 
strongish  heat,  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  sure  sign  that  tlie 
sulphuric  acid  has  not  been  added  in  sufiScient  quantity,  in  which 
case,  after  allowing  to  cool,  a  fresh  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
added.  The  method  yields  very  accurate  results.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  use  a  very  large  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  resi- 
due must  be  exposed  to  a  moderate  red  heat  only,  and  weighed 
rapidly.    For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  74. 

2.  Determma;tion  as  Maffnesiitm  Pyrophosphate. 

The  solution  of  the  magnesium  salt  is  mixed,  in  a  beaker,  with 
ammonium  chloride,  and  ammonia  added  in  slight  excess.  Should 
a  precipitate  form  upon  the  addition  of  ammonia,  this  may  be  con- 
sidered a  sign  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  ammonium  chloride  has 
not  been  used ;  a  fresh  amount  of  that  salt  must  consequently  be 
added,  sufficient  to  effect  the  re-solution  of  the  precipitate  formed. 
The  clear  fluid  is  then  mixed  with  a  solution  of  sodium  phosphate 
or  sodium  ammonium  phosphate*  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  stirred, 
taking  care  to  avoid  touching  the  sides  of  the  beaker  with  the  stir- 
ring-rod ;  otherwise  particles  of  the  precipitate  are  apt  to  adhere 
so  firmly  to  the  rubbed  parts  of  the  beaker,  that  it  will  be  found 
difficult  to  remove  them  ;  the  beaker  is  then  covered,  and  allowed 
to  stand  at  rest  for  twelve  hours,  without  warming ;  after  that  time 
the  fluid  is  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  collected  on  the  filter,  the 
last  particles  of  it  being  rinsed  out  of  the  glass  with  a  portion  of 
the  filtrate,  with  the  aid  of  a  feather ;  when  the  fluid  has  completely 
passed  through,  the  precipitate  is  washed  with  a  mixture  of  3  parts 
of  water,  and  1  part  of  solution  of  ammonia  of  0*96  sp.  gr.,  the 

♦  According  to  Mohr  (NaNH4H)P04  is  preferable  to  (NaiH)P04  as  a  pn- 
dpitant.    (See  Zeitschr.  f.  AnaL  Chem.  12,  86.) 
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operation  being  continued  until  a  few  drops  of  the  fluid  passing 
through  the  filter  mixed  with  nitric  acid  and  a  drop  of  silver  nitrate 
show  only  a  very  slight  opalescence. 

The  precipitate  is  now  thoroughly  dried,  and  then  transferred 
to  a  platinum  crucible  (§  53) ;  the  latter,  with  the  lid  on,  is  exposed 
for  some  time  to  a  very  gentle  heat,  which  is  finally  increased  to 
intense  redness.  The  filter,  as  clean  as  practicable,  is  incinerated 
in  a  spiral  of  platinum  wire,  and  the  ash  transferred  to  the  cru- 
cible, which  is  then  once  more  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  allowed  to 
cool,  and  weighed.  If  the  magnesium  pyrophosphate  is  dark 
colored,  moisten  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  warm  till  dry, 
and  ignite  again. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  74. 

This  method,  if  properly  executed,  yields  most  accurate  results. 
The  precipitate  must  be  washed  completely,  but  not  over-washed, 
and  the  washing  water  must  always  contain  the  requisite  quantity 
of  ammonia. 

Direct  experiments.  No.  73,  a  and  J,  gave  respectively  100-48 
and  100-30  instead  of  100. 

3.  Determination  as  Magneavum  Oxide. 

a.  In  Magnesium  Salts  of  Orgamic  or  Volatile  Inorganic 
Acids. 

The  magnesium  salt  is  gently  heated  in  a  covered  platinum 
crucible,  increasing  the  temperature  gradually,  until  no  more  f  umee 
escape;  the  lid  is  then  removed,  and  the  crucible  placed  in  an 
oblique  position,  with  the  lid  leaning  against  it.  A  i%d  heat  is 
now  applied,  until  the  residue  is  perfectly  white.  For  the  prop- 
erties of  the  residue,  see  §  74.  The  method  gives  the  more  accu- 
rate results  the  more  slowly  the  salt  is  heated  from  the  beginning. 
Some  loss  of  substance  is  usually  sustained,  owing  to  traces  of  the 
salt  being  carried  off  with  the  empyrenmatic  products.  ^  Mag- 
nesium salts  of  readily  volatile  oxygen  acids  (carbonic  acid,  nitric 
add),  may  be  transformed  into  magnesium  oxide  in  a  similar  way,  by 
simple  ignition.  Even  magnesium  sulphate  loses  the  whole  of  its 
sulphuric  acid  when  exposed,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  to  the  heat 
of  the  gas  blowpipe-flame  (Sonnensoiikin).  As  regards  small  quan- 
tities of  magnesium  sulphate,  I  can  fully  confirm  this  statement. 

6.  Conversion  of  Magnesium  Chloride  into  Magnesium  Oxide. 
See  §  163,  4,  y. 
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THIRD  GROUP  OP  BASIC  RADICALS. 

ALUMINIUM — CHBOMIUM — (tITANIUM). 

§105. 

1.  Aluminium. 

a.  Solution, 

Alumininm  componnds  which  are  msoluble  in  water,  dissolve, 
for  the  most  part,  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Native  crystallized  alu- 
minium oxide  (sapphire,  ruby,  corundum,  &c.),  and  many  native 
aluminium  compounds,  and  also  artificially  produced  aluminium 
oxide  after  intense  ignition,  require  fusing  with  sodium  carbonate, 
caustic  potassa,  or  barium  hydroxide,  as  a  preliminary  step  to  their 
solution  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Many  aluminium  compounds  which 
resist  the  action  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  may  be  decom- 
posed by  protracted  heating  with  moderately  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  by  fusion  with  potassium  disulphate ;  e.ff.y  common 
clay. 

h.  Determination. 

Aluminium  is  invariably  weighed  as  aluminium  oxide  (§  75). 
The  several  aluminium  salts  are  converted  into  aluminium  oxide, 
either  by  precipitation  as  aluminium  hydroxide,  and  subsequent 
ignition,  or  by  simple  ignition.  Precipitation  as  basic  acetate  or 
basic  formate  is  resorted  to  oAly  in  cases  of  separation. 

We  may  convert  into 

• 

aluminium  oxide.  ' 

a.  By  Precipitation,  h.  By  Hea;tvng  or  Ignition, 

All  aluminium  salts  soluble  a.   All  aluminium   salts  of 

in  water,  and  those  which,  insolu-  readily    volatile    oxygen    acids 

ble  in  that  menstruum,  dissolve  {e,g,y  aluminium  nitrate), 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  sepa-  ft.   All  aluminium   salts  of 

ration  of  their  acid.  organic  acids. 

Wijth  regard  to  the  method  a,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
sohition  must  contain  no  organic  substances,  which  would  inter- 
fere with  the  precipitation — e,g,y  tartaric  acid,  sugar,  &q.  Should 
such  be  present,  the  solution  must  be  mixed  with  sodium  carbo- 
nate and  potassium  nitrate,  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platinum 
dish,  the  residue  fused,  then  softened  with  water,  transferred  to  a 
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beaker,  digested  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  filtered, 
and  then,  but  not  before,  precipitated. 

The  methods  6,  a  and  )5,  are  applicable  only  in  cases  where  no 
other  fixed  substances  are  present.  The  methods  of  determining 
aluminium  in  its  combinations  with  phosphoric,  boracic,  silicic,  and 
chromic  acids,  wiU  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  this  Section,  under  the 
heads  of  these  several  acids. 

DetermincUion  as  Aluminium  Oxide. 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

Mix  the  moderately  dilute  hot  solution  of  the  aluminium  salt, 
in  a  beaker  or  dish,  with  a  tolerable  quantity  of  ammonium  chlo- 
ride, if  that  salt  is  not  already  present;  add  ammonia  slightly  in 
excess,  boil  gently  till  the  fluid  gives  a  neutral  or  barely  alkaline 
reaction  (the  fluid  adhering  to  the  test  paper  must  be  washed  back). 
The  fluid  must  not  be  heated  too  long,  or  it  may  become  acid 
through  decomposition  of  ammonium  chloride,  and  some  of  the 
precipitate  may  redissolve ;  allow  to  settle ;  then  decant  the  clear 
supernatant  fluid  on  to  a  filter,  taking  care  not  to  disturb  the  pre- 
cipitate ;  pour  boiling  water  on  the  latter  in  the  beaker,  stir,  let 
the  precipitate  subside,  decant  again,  and  repeat  this  operation  of 
washing  by  dccantation  a  second  and  a  third  time;  transfer  the 
precipitate  now  to  the  filter,  finish  the  washing  with  boiling  water, 
dry  thoroughly,  ignite  (§  52),  and  weigh.  The  heat  applied  should 
be  very  gentle  at  first,  and  the  crucible  kept  well  covered,  to  guard 
against  the  risk  of  loss  of  substance  from  spirting,  which  is  always 
to  be  apprehended  if  the  precipitate  is  not  thoroughly  dry ;  towards 
the  end  of  the  process  the  heat  should  be  raised  to  intense  redness. 
In  the  case  of  aluminium  sulphate  the  foregoing  process  is  apt  to 
leave  some  sulphuric  acid  in  the  precipitate,  which,  of  course, 
vitiates  the  result.  To  insure  the  removal  of  this  sulphuric  acid, 
the  precipitate  should  be  exposed  for  5-10  min.  to  the  heat  of  the 
gas  blowpipe  flame.  If  there  are  diflScultics  in  the  way,  prevent- 
ing this  proceeding,  the  precipitate,  either  simply  washed  or  mod- 
erately ignited,  must  be  re-dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  (which 
requires  protracted  warming  with  strong  acid),  and  then  precipi- 
tated again  with  ammonia;  or  the  sulphate  must  first  be  converted 
into  nitrate  by  decomposing  it  with  lead  nitrate,  added  in  very 
slight  excess,  the  excess  of  lead  removed  by  means  of  hydrosul- 
phuric  acid,  and  the  fuitlier  process  conducted  according  to  the 
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directions  of  a  or  J.  For  the  properties  of  aluminium  hydroxide 
and  ignited  aluminium  oxide,  see  §  75.  The  method,  if  properly 
executed,  gives  very  accurate  results.  But  if  a  considerable  excess 
of  ammonia  is  used,  more  particularly  in  the  absence  of  ammo- 
nium salts,  and  the  liquid  is  filtered  without  boiling  or  long  stand- 
ing in  a  warm  place  to  remove  the  ammonia,  no  trifling  loss  may 
be  incurred.  This  loss  is  the  greater,  the  more  dilute  the  solution, 
and  the  larger  the  excess  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  cannot 
well  be  su£Sciently  washed  on  the  filter  on  account  of  its  gelatinous 
nature ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  entirely  washed  by  decantation, 
a  very  large  quantity  of  wash-water  must  be  used,  hence  it  is  advis- 
able to  combine  the  two  methods,  as  directed.'*^  In  case  the  Bunsen 
filtering  apparatus  is  used  for  washing  aluminium  hydroxide,  for 
which  operation  it  is  particularly  desirable,  the  precipitate  may  be 
brought  into  the  filter  without  washing  by  decantation,  and  may 
be  ignited  without  previous  drying.     See  §  53,  h. 

h.  By  Ignition. 

or.  Alv/minivmi  Salts  of  Volatile  Oooygen  Acids, 
Ignite  the  salt  (or  the  residue  of  the  evaporated  feolution)  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  gently  at  first,  then  gradually  to  the  very  high- 
est degree  of  intensity,  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  For 
the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  75.  Its  purity  must  be  care- 
fully tested.     There  are  no  sources  of  error. 

/3.  Alundnium  Salts  of  Organic  Adds. 
The  same  method  as  described  §  104,  3,  a  (Magnesium). 

§106. 

2.  Chbohkjm. 

a.  Solution. 

Many  chromic  salts  are  soluble  in  water.  Chromic  hydroxide, 
and  most  of  the  salts  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  Ignition  renders  chromic  oxide  and  many  chromium  salts 
insoluble  in  acids ;  this  insoluble  modification  must  be  prepared  for 

*  [When  a  solution  of  aluminium  hydroxide  in  potassium  or  sodium  hydrox- 
ide is  boiled  with  excess  of  ammonium  chloride,  the  aluminium  separates  com- 
pletely as  a  hydrated  oxide  with  two  mol.  of  water,  which  may  be  washed  with 
comparative  ease.  In  certain  cases,  as  where  aluminium  is  separated  from  ferric 
iron  by  boiling  their  hydroxides  with  soda,  this  fact  may  be  UJ^en  advantage  ot 
L6wB.  Fres.  Zeitschrift,  IV.  855.] 
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solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  by  fusing  with  3  or  4  parts  of  potassa. 
In  the  process  of  fusing  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  chrotnate  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  air;  this,  however,  can  be  decomposed  by 
heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  with  formation  of  chromic  chloride. 
Addition  of  alcohol  greatly  promotes  the  reduction  to  chromic 
chloride.  Instead  of  this  fusing  with  potassa,  we  frequently  prefer 
to  adopt  a  treatment,  whereby  the  chromium  is  at  once  oxidized 
and  converted  into  an  alkali  chromate  (see  2).  For  the  solution  of 
chromic  iron,  see  §  160. 

J.  Determmdtion. 

Chromium  is  always,  when  directly  determined,  weighed  as 
chromic  oxide.  It  is  brought  into  this  form  either  by  precipitation 
as  hydroxide  and  ignition,  or  by  simple  ignition.  It  .may,  how- 
ever, also  be  estimated,  by  conversion  into  chromic  acid,  and  deter- 
mination as  such. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Chbomio  Oxidb. 

a.  By  Precipitation,  h.  By  Ignition, 

All  chromic  salts  soluble  in  a.  All  chromic  salts  of  vola- 

water,  and  also  those  which,  in-  tile  oxygen  acids,  provided  no 

soluble  in  that  menstruum,  dis-  non-volatile  substances  be  pres- 

solve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  ent. 

separation  of  their  acid.     Pro-  /3.  Chromic  salts  of  organic 

vided  always   that  no    organic  acids, 
substances  (such  as  tartaric  acid, 
oxalic  acid,  &c.)  which  interfere 
with  the  precipitation  be  present. 

2.  Chromic  acid,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  alkali  ohbomate. 

Chromic  oxide  and  all  chromic  salts. 

The  methods  of  analyzing  chromic  phosphates,  borates,  silicates, 
and  chromic  chromate,  will  be  found  in  Part  II.  of  this  Section, 
under  the  heads  of  the  several  acids  of  these  compounds. 

1.  Determination  as  Chromic  Oxide. 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

The  solution,  which  must  not  be  too  highly  concentrated,  is 
heated  to  100°  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish.  If  the  precipitar 
lion  is  effected  in  a  glass  vessel,  considerable  error  is  caused  by 
contamination  of  the  precipitate  with  silica.     If  porcelain  is  used, 
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this  error  is  slight.  Ammonia  is  then  added  slightly  in  excess,  and 
the  mixture  exposed  to  a  temperature  approaching  boiling,  until 
the  fluid  over  the  precipitate  is  perfectly  colorless,  presenting  no 
longer  the  least  shade  of  red ;  let  the  solid  particles  subside,  wash 
three  times  by  decantation,  and  lastly  on  the  filter,  with  hot  water, 
dry  thoroughly,  and  ignite  (§  52).  The  heat  in  the  latter  process 
must  be  inci'eased  gradually,  and  the  crucible  kept  covered,  other- 
wise some  loss  of  substance  is  likely  to  arise  from  spirting  upon 
the  incandescence  of  the  chromic  oxide  which  marks  the  passing  of 
the  soluble  into  the  insoluble  modification.  For  tlie  properties  of 
the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  76.  This  method,  if  properly 
executed,  gives  accui^te  results. 

b.  By  'Ignition. 

a.  Chromic  salts  of  VolaHle  Oxygen  Acids. 
The  same  method  as  described,  §  105,  i,  a  (Aluminium). 

K  Chromic  salts  of  Organic  Adds. 
The  same  method  as  described,  §  104,  3,  a  (Magnesium). 

2.  Conversion  of  Ciikomium  in  Chromic  Compounds 
INTO  Alkali  Chromate. 

(For  the  estimation  of  chromic  acid,  see  §  130.) 
The  following  methods  have  been  proposed  with  this  view : — 
a.  The  solution  of  the  chromic  salt  is  mixed  with  solution  of 
potassa  or  soda  in  excess,  until  the  chromic  hydroxide,  which  forms 
at  first,  is  redissolved.  Chlorine  gas  is  then  conducted  into  the 
cold  fluid  imtil  it  acquires  a  yellowish-red  tint ;  it  is  then  mixed 
with  potassa  or  soda  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness ;  the  residue  is  ignited  in  a  platinum  cnicible.  The  whole  of 
the  potassiimi  (or  sodium)  chlorate  fonned  is  decomposed  by  this 
process,  and  the  residue  consists,  therefore,  now  of  an  alkali  chro- 
mate and  potassium  (or  sodium)  chloride. — (Yohl.) 

h.  Potassium  hydroxide  is  heated  in  a  silver  crucible  to  calm 
fusion ;  the  heat  is  then  somewhat  moderated,  and  the  perfectly 
dry  chromic  compound  projected  into  the  crucible.  When  the 
substance  is  thoroughly  moistened  with  the  potassa,  small  lumps  of 
fused  potassium  chlorate  are  added.  A  lively  effervescence  ensues, 
from  the  escape  of  oxygen ;  at  the  same  time  the  mass  acquires  a 
more  and  more  yellow  color,  and  finally  becomes  clear  and  trans- 
parent.    Loss  of  substance  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  (H. 

BCUWARZ). 
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o.  Dissolve  chromic  hydroxide  in  sohition  of  potassa  or  soda, 
add  lead  dioxide  in  sufficient  excess,  and  warm.  The  yellow  fluid 
produced  contains  all  the  chromium  as  lead  chromate  in  alkaline 
solution.  Filter  from  the  excess  of  lead  dioxide,  add  to  the  filtrate 
acetic  acid  to  acid  reaction,  and  determine  the  weight  of  the  pre- 
cipitated lead  chromate  (G.  Chancel*). 

[//.  Render  the  solution  of  chromic  salt  nearly  neutral  by  a 
solution  of  sodium  carbonate,  add  sodium  acetate  in  excess,  heat 
and  add  chlorine  water,  or  pass  in  chlorine  gas,  keeping  the  solu- 
tion nearly  neutral  by  occasional  addition  of  sodium  carbonate. 
The  oxidation  proceeds  readily.  Boil  off  excess  of  chlorine,  when 
the  chromic  acid  may  be  precipitated  as  lead  chromate  or  barium 
chromate  (W.  GiBBst).] 

§107. 

Supplement  to  the  Third  Oroup, 

TrrANiuK. 

Titanium  is  always  weighed  as  titanic  oxide  (TiO,),  ix,,  the 
oxide  *or  anhydride  corresponding  to  titanic  acid  (Ti(OH)J. 
Titanic  acid  is  precipitated  with  an  alkali  or  by  boiling  its  dilute 
acid  solution.  In  precipitating  acid  solutions  of  titanic  acid  ammo- 
nia is  employed;  take  care  to  add  the  precipitating  agent  only 
in  slight  excess,  let  the  precipitate  fonned,  which  resembles  alu- 
minium hydroxide,  deposit,  wash,  first  by  decantation,  then  com- 
pletely on  the  filter,  dry,  and  ignite  (§  52).  If  the  solution  con- 
tained sulphuric  acid,  put  some  ammonium  carbonate  into  the 
crucible,  after  the  first  ignition,  to  secure  the  removal  of  every 
remaining  trace  of  that  acid.  Lose  no  time  in  weighing  the  ignited 
titanic  oxide,  as  it  is  slightly  hygroscopic.  Occasionally  it  is  more 
convenient  to  precipitate  titanic  acid  from  its  acid  solutions  by 
nearly  neutralizing  with  ammonia,  adding  sodium  acetate  and  boil- 
ing. The  precipitate  thus  obtained  is  easily  filtered  and  washed. 
If  we  have  titanic  acid  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  as  for  instance 
occurs  when  we  fuse  it  with  potassium  disulphate  and  treat  the 
mass  with  cold  water,  we  may,  by  largely  diluting,  and  long  boil- 
ing, with  renewal  of  the  evaporating  water,  fully  precipitate  the 
titanic  acid.     If  much  free  acid  is  present  it  must  be  nearly  neu- 


•  Comp.  rend.  48.  ©27.  t  [Am.  Joum.  Sci.  2  Ser.  89,  58.] 
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tralized  with  ammonia  before  boiling.  In  the  process  of  igniting 
the  dried  precipitate,  some  ammonium  carbonate  is  added.  From 
dihite  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  titanic  acid,  the  latter  sepa- 
rates completely  only  upon  evaporating  the  fluid  to  diyness ;  and 
if  the  precipitate  in  that  case  were  washed  with  pure  water,  the 
filtrate  would  be  milky;  acid  must,  therefore,  be  added  to  the 
water. 

Titanic  acid  precipitated  in  the  cold,  washed  with  cold  water, 
and  dried  without  elevation  of  temperature,  is  completely  soluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid ;  otherwise  it  dissolves  only  incompletely  in 
that  acid.  The  metatitanic  acid  thrown  down  from  dilute  acid 
solutions  by  boiling,  is  not  soluble  in  dilute  acids.  Titanic  oxide 
resulting  from  ignition  of  titanic  or  metatitanic  acid  does  not  dis- 
solve even  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  but  it  does  dissolve 
by  long  heating  with  tolerably  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The 
easiest  way  of  effecting  its  solution  is  to  fuse  it  for  some  time  with 
potassium  disulphate,  and  treat  the  fused  mass  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  cold  water.  Upon  fusing  with  sodium  carbonate,  sodium 
titanatc  is  formed,  which,  when  treated  with  water,  leaves  acid 
sodium  titanate,  which  is  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Titanic 
oxide  (TiO,)  consists  of  60-98  per  cent,  of  titanium,  and  39*02  per 
cent,  of  oxygen.  By  fusing  titanic  oxide  with  tliree  times  it  quan- 
tity of  potassium  hydrogen  fluoride,  potassium  titanium  fluoride  is 
formed,  which  readily  dissolves  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
(of  sp.  gr.  r015)  in  the  heat.  On  fusing  a  very  low  heat  must  be 
applied  at  first,  till  the  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid  has  escaped,  then 
the  heat  is  quickly  luised  till  the  mass  melts  and  the  titanic  oxide 
is  just  dissolved  (Makignac*).  On  heating  with  hydrofluoric  and 
sulphuric  acids  practically  no  titanium  fluoride  escapes,  but  by 
heating  with  hydrofluoric  acid  some  loss  does  occur  (RiLEvt). 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  anal  Chem.  7, 113.  t  ^'  ^>  71. 
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FOURTH  GROUP  OP  BASIC  RADICALS. 

zino — manganese-^nickel — cobalt — ferrous  iron — ferbio  leolf 

— (uranium  and  uranyl). 

§108. 

1.  Zinc. 

a.  Soluti/m. 

Many  of  the  zinc  salts  are  soluble  in  water.  Metallic  zinc,  zinc 
oxide,  and  the  salts,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

J.  Determination. 

Zinc  is  weighed  either  as  oxide  or  as  sulphide  (§  77).  The 
conversion  of  zinc  salts  into  the  oxide  is  effected  either  by  precipi- 
tation 2A  basic  zinc  carbonate  or  sulphide,  or  by  direct  ignition. 
Besides  these  gravimetric  methods,  several  volumetric  methods  are 
in  use. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Zinc  Oxide. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Zinc  h.  By  Precipitation  as  Zi/no 

Ca/rhonate.  Sulphide. 

All  zinc  salts  which  are  solu-  All  compounds  of  zinc  with- 

ble  in  water,  and  all  zinc  salts  of  out  exception, 
organic  volatile  acids ;  also  those 
salts  of  zinc  which,  insoluble  in 
water,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  with  separation  of  their 
acid. 

c.  By  direct  Ignition. 

Zinc  salts  of  volatile  inorganic  oxygen  acids 

2.  Zinc  SuLPnmE. 

All  compounds  of  zinc  without  exception. 

The  method  1,  c,  is  to  be  recommended  only,  as  regards  the 
more  frequently  occurring  compounds  of  zinc,  for  the  carbonate 
and  the  nitrate.  The  methods  1,  &,  or  2,  are  usually  only  resorted 
to  in  cases  where  1,  a,  is  inadmissible.  They  serve  more  especially 
to  separate  zinc  from  other  basic  radicals.    Zinc  salts  of  organic 
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acids  cannot  be  converted  into  the  oxide  by  ignition,  since  this 
process  would  cause  the  reduction  and  volatilization  of  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  metal.  If  the  acids  are  volatile,  the  zinc  may  be  deter- 
mined at  once,  according  to  method  1,  a :  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
acids  are  non- volatile,  the  zinc  is  best  precipitated  as  sulphide.  For 
the  analysis  of  zinc  chromate,  phosphate,  borate,  and  silicate,  look 
to  the  several  acids.  The  volumetric  methods  are  chiefly  employed 
for  technical  purposes ;  see  Special  Part. 

1.  Determination  as  ZAnc  Oxide. 

a.  By  Precipitation,  as  Zinc  Carbonate. 

Heat  the  moderately  dilute  solution  nearly  to  boiling  in  a  capor 
dous  vessel, — a  glass  vessel  is  poorly  adapted  for  this  purpose, 
porcelain  is  better,  and  platinum  best ; — add,  drop  by  drop,  sodium 
carbonate  till  the  fluid  shows  a  strong  alkaline  reaction ;  boil  a  few 
minutes;  allow  to  subside,  decant  through  a  filter,  and  boil  the 
precipitate  three  times  with  water,  decanting  each  time;  then 
transfer  the  precipitate  to  the  filter,  wash  completely  with  hot 
water,  dry,  and  ignite  as  directed  §  53,  taking  care  to  have  the  filter 
as  clean  as  practicable,  before  proceeding  to  incinerate  it.  Should 
the  solution  contain  ammonium  salts,  the  ebullition  must  be  con- 
tinued until,  upon  a  fresh  addition  of  sodium  carbonate,  the  escap- 
ing vapor  no  longer  imparts  a  brown  tint  to  turmeric  paper.  If 
the  quantity  of  ammonium  salts  present  is  considerable,  the  fluid 
must  be  evaporated  hoiling  to  dryness.  It  is,  therefore,  in  such 
cases  more  convenient  to  precipitate  the  zinc  as  sulphide  (see  h). 

The  presence  of  a  great  excess  of  acid  in  the  solution  of  zinc 
must  be  as  much  as  possible  guarded  against,  that  the  effervescence 
from  the  escaping  carbonic  acid  gas  may  not  be  too  impetuoug.  The 
filtrate  must  always  be  tested  with  ammonium  sulphide  (with  addi- 
tion of  ammonium  chloride)  to  ascertain  whether  the  whole  of  the 
zinc  has  been  precipitated ;  a  slight  precipitate  will  indeed  invariably 
form  upon  the  application  of  this  test ;  but,  if  the  process  has  been 
properly  conducted,  this  is  so  insignificant  that  it  may  be  altogether 
disregarded,  being  limited  to  some  exceedingly  slight  and  impon- 
derable flakes,  which  moreover  make  their  appearance  only  after 
many  hours'  standing.  If  the  precipitate  is  more  considerable, 
however,  it  must  be  treated  as  directed  in  J,  and  the  weight  of  the 
zinc  oxide  obtained  added  to  that  resulting  from  the  firet  process. 
For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  77.     This 
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method  yields  pretty  accurate  results,  though  they  are  in  most 
cases  a  little  too  low,  as  the  precipitation  is  never  absolutely  com- 
plete, and  as  particles  of  the  precipitate  will  always  and  unavoid- 
ably adhere  to  the  filter,  which  exposes  them  to  the  chance  of 
reduction  and  volatilization  duiing  the  process  of  ignition.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  results  are  sometimes  too  high ;  this  is  owing 
to  defective  washing,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  alkaline  reaction 
which  the  residue  manifests  in  such  cases.  It  is  advisable  also  to 
ascertain  whether  the  residue  will  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid 
without  leaving  silica;  this  latter  precaution  is  indispensable  in 
cases  where  the  precipitation  has  been  effected  in  a  glass  vessel. 

[It  is  often  better,  especially  in  presence  of  ammonium  salts,  to 
heat  the  dry  zinc  salt  with  excess  of  sodium  carbonate  in  a  plati- 
num dish  cautiously  to  near  redness,  then  treat  with  hot  water  and 
wash  as  directed.] 

b.  By  Precipitation  (w  Zinc  Sulphide. 

Mix  the  solution,  contained  in  a  not  too  large  flask  and  suffi- 
ciently diluted,  with  ammonium  chloride,  then  add  ammonia,  till 
the  reaction  is  just  alkaline,  and  then  colorless  or  slightly  yellow 
ammonium  sulphide  in  moderate  excess.  If  the  flask  is  not  now 
quite  full  up  to  the  neck,  make  it  so  with  water,  cork,  allow  to 
stand  12  to  24  hours  in  a  wann  place,  wash  the  precipitate,  if  con- 
siderable, first  by  decantation,  then  on  the  filter  with  water  con- 
taining ammonium  sulphide  and  also  less  and  less  ammonium  chlo- 
ride (finally  none).  In  decanting  do  not  pour  the  fluid  through  the 
filter,  but  at  once  into  a  flask.  After  thrice  decanting,  filter  the 
fluid  that  was  poured  off,  and  then  transfer  the  precipitate  to  the 
filter,  finishing  the  washing  as  directed.  The  funnel  is  kept  cov- 
ei-ed  with  a  glass  plate.  If  the  zinc  is  not  to  be  determined  accord- 
ing to  2,  then  put  the  moist  filter  with  the  precipitate  in  a  beaker, 
and  pour  over  it  moderately  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  slightly  in 
excess.  Put  the  glass  now  in  a  warm  place,  until  the  solution 
smells  no  longer  of  hydrogen  sulphide ;  dilute  the  fluid  with  a  little 
water,  filter,  wash  the  original  filter  with  hot  water,  and  proceed 
with  the  solution  of  zinc  chloride  obtained  as  directed  in  a. 

The  following  method  also  effects  a  practically  complete  pre- 
cipitation of  zinc  from  acid  solution.  Add  sodium  carbonate,  at 
last  drop  by  drop  till  a  lasting  precipitate  forms,  dissolve  the  latter 
by  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  pass  hydrogen  sulphide  till  the 
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precipitate  ceases  to  increase  perceptibly,  add  sodium  acetate,  and 
again  pass  the  gas.  After  washing  with  water  containing  hydro- 
gen sulphide  (which  when  the  zinc  sulphide  had  been  thrown 
down  by  hydrogen  sulphide  from  acetic  acid  solution,  is  easily 
done),  treat  as  above  directed. 

From  a  solution  of  zinc  acetate  the  metal  may  be  precipitated 
completely,  or  nearly  so,  with  hydrogen  sulphide  gas,  even  in  pres- 
ence of  an  excess  of  acetic  acid,  provided  always  no  other  free 
acid  be  present  (Expt.  No.  74).  The  precipitated  zinc  sulphide  is 
washed  with  water  impregnated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and,  for 
the  rest,  treated  exactly  like  the  zinc  sulphide  obtained  by  precipi- 
tation with  ammonium  sulphide. 

Small  quantities  of  zinc  sulphide  may  also  be  converted  directly 
into  the  oxide,  by  heating  in  an  open  platinum  crucible,  to  gentle 
redness  at  first,  then,  after  some  time,  to  most  intense  redness. 

c.  By  direct  Ignition. 

The  salt  is  exposed,  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible,  first  to  a 
gentle  heat,  finally  to  a  most  intense  heat,  until  the  weight  of  the 
residue  remains  constant.  The  action  of  reducing  gases  is  to  be 
avoided. 

2.  Determination  as  Zinc  Sulphide, 

The  precipitated  zinc  sulphide,  obtained  as  in  1,  J,  may  be 
ignited  in  hydrogen  and  weighed.  H.  Rose,*  who  has  lately 
recommended  the  process,  employs  the  apparatus  represented  by 
%.  50. 

a  contains  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  J,  calcium  chloride. 
The  porcelain  crucible  has  a  perforated  porcelain  or  platinum 
cover,  into  the  opening  of  which  fits  the  porcelain  or  platinum 
tube,  d.  The  latter  is  provided  with  an  annular  projection  which 
rests  on  the  cover,  the  tube  itself  extends  some  distance  into  the 
crucible.  When  the  zinc  sulphide  has  dried  in  the  filter,  it  is 
transferred  to  the  weighed  porcelain  crucible,  the  filter  ashes  added, 
powdered  sulphur  is  sprinkled  over  the  contents  of  the  crucible, 
the  cover  is  placed  on,  and  hydrogen  is  passed  in  a  moderate 
stream,  a  gentle  heat  is  applied  at  first,  which  is  afterwards  raised 
for  five  minutes  to  intense  redness ;  finally  the  crucible  is  allowed 
to  cool  with  continued  transmission  of  the  gas,  and  the  zinc  sul- 
phide is  weighed. 

♦  Pogg.  Anal.  110, 128. 
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[Instead  of  the  porcelain  tube  and  perforated  cover,  a  common 
tobacco-pipe  maj  be  employed,  the  bowl  of  the  latter  being  inverted 
over  or  within  a  porcelain  cmcible.  Hydrogen  sulphide  may  be 
advantageously  substituted  for  hydrogen.] 

Oest£m's  experiments,  which  were  adduced  by  Robe  in  support 
of  the  accuracy  of  this  method,  were  highly  Batisfactory. 

Zinc  sulphate,  carbonate,  and  oxide  may  be  converted  into  sul- 
phide in  the  manner  jnst  described.  They  must,  however,  be 
mixed  with  an  excess  of  powdered  sulphur,  otherwise  yon  will  lose 
some  zinc  from  the  reducing  action  of  the  hydrogen  (H.  Boss.) 


Fig.  ML 


The  properties  of  the  hydrated  and  anhydrous  zinc  snlphide  are 
given  g  77 ;  the  resnlta  are  accurate.  Lose  occurs  only  when  the 
ignition  is  performed  over  the  gas  blowpipe  (which  is  qnite  nnnec- 
eesaiy),  and  continued  longer  than  five  mioutee.    Compare  g  77,  o. 


§109. 

S.  Masoanibb. 

a.  Solution. 

Many  mang&nouB  salts  ore  soluble  in  water.  The  manganoos 
salts  which  are  insoluble  in  that  menstrnnm,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  dissolves  also  oil  oxides  of  manganese.    The  solution 
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of  tlie  higher  oxides  is  attended  with  evolution  of  chlorine — equiva- 
lent to  the  amount  of  oxygen  which  the  oxide  under  examination 
contains,  more  than  manganous  oxide  (MnO) — and  the  fluid,  after 
application  of  heat,  is  found  to  contain  manganous  chloride. 

b,  Detemdnation. 

Manganese  is  weighed  either  as  proioaeaquioxide^  as  avlphide^ 
or  ^A  jpyrophoaphaie  (§  78).  Into  the  form  of  protosesquioxide  it 
is  converted  either  by  precipitation  as  manganous  carbonate,  or 
as  manganous  hydroxide,  sometimes  preceded  by  precipitation  as 
manganous  sulphide,  or  as  manganese  dioxide ;  or,  Anally,  by  direct 
ignition.  [When  determined  as  pyrophosphate  it  is  precipitated 
as  ammonium  manganous  phosphate.] 

Manganese  may  be  determined  volumetrically  in  two  diflferent 
ways,  one  being  applicable  to  any  manganous  solution,  provided  it 
be  free  from  any  other  substance  which  exerts  a  reducing  action 
on  alkaline  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide,  the  other  being  only 
admissible,  when  we  have  manganese  in  the  condition  of  a  perfectly 
definite  higher  oxide,  and  free  from  other  bodies,  which  evolve 
chlorine  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Manganese  Peotosesquioxide. 


a.  By  Precipitation  as  Mamr 
ganous  Carbonate, 

All  soluble  manganous  salts 
of  inorganic  acids,  and  all  man- 
ganous salts  of  volatile  organic 
acids ;  also  those  manganous  salts 
which,  insoluble  in  water,  dis- 
solve in  hydrochloric  acid  with 
separation  of  their  acid. 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  Mamr 
ganeae  Sulphide, 

All  compounds  of  manganese 
without  exception. 


e.  By  direct  Ignition, 
All  manganese  oxides;  man- 
mous  salts  of  readily  volatile 
Ids,  and  organic  acids. 


b.  By  Precipitation  as  Man- 
ganese Hydroxide, 

All  the  compounds  of  manga- 
nese, with  the  exception  of  its 
salts  of  non-volatile  organic  acids. 


d.  By  Separation  as  Manga* 
Tiese  Dioxide, 

All  compounds  of  manganese 
in  a  slightly  acid  solution,  espe- 
cially manganous  acetate  and  ni- 
trate. 
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2.  Manganese  Sulphide. 

All  compounds  of  manganese  without  exception. 

3.  Manganese  Pybophosphate. 

All  the  oxides  of  manganese  and  many  manganons  salts. 

The  method  1,  ^,  is  simple  and  accurate,  but  seldom  admissible. 
The  method  1,  a,  is  the  most  usually  employed ;  if  one's  choice  is 
fi-ee,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  1,  b.  The  methods  1,  6*,  and  2,  arc 
generally  used,  when  the  methods  1,  a,  or  i,  cannot  be  adopted — 
say  on  account  of  the  presence  of  a  non-volatile  organic  substance, 
:md  also  when  we  have  to  separate  manganese  from  other  metals. 
The  latter  object  may  be  attained  also  by  the  method  1,  d.  The 
process  3,  is  very  convenient  and  accurate  in  absence  of  alkali-earth 
metals,  and  heavy  metals.  Manganous  phosphate  and  borate  are 
treated,  either  according  to  the  method  1,  5,  as  the  salts  precipi- 
tated from  acid  solution  by  potassa  are  completely  decomposed  upon 
boiling  with  excess  of  potassa,  or  according  to  the  method  2.  In 
silicates  the  manganese  is  determined  after  the  separation  of  the 
silicic  acid  (§  140),  according  to  1,  a,  or  3  ;  for  the  analysis  of  man- 
ganous chromate,  see  §  130  (chromic  acid).  The  volumetric 
method  by  reduction  of  potassium  ferricyanide  is  especially  suited 
for  technical  work,  in  which  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  is  not 
required.  The  estimation  of  manganese  from  the  quantity  of  chlo- 
rine disengaged  upon  boiling  the  oxides  with  hydrochloric  acid,  is 
resorted  to,  more  particularly,  to  determine  the  degrees  of  oxidation 
of  manganese,  and  permits  also  the  estimation  of  manganese  in 
presence  of  other  metals  (see  Section  V.). 

1.  Determiryation  as  Protoaeaquioxide  of  Mcmgtmeae. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Ma/riganou%  Carbonate. 

The  precipitation  and  washing  are  effected  in  exactly  the  same 
way  as  directed  §  108,  1,  a  (determination  of  zinc  as  oxide,  by 
precipitation  as  carbonate).  If  the  filtrate  is  not  absolutely  clear, 
stand  it  in  a  warm  place  for  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours.  A  slight 
precipitate  will  then  separate,  which  is  collected  on  another  small 
filter.  The  precipitate  is  dried,  and  then  ignited  as  directed 
§  53.  The  lid  is  removed  from  the  crucible,  and  a  strong  heat 
maintained  until  the  weight  of  the  residue  remains  constant.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  reducing  gases  finding  their  way  into  the 
crucible.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see 
§  78.    This  method,  if  pro}>erly  executed,  gives  accurate  results. 
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The  principal  point  is  to  continue  the  application  of  a  sufficiently 
intense  heat  long  enough  to  effect  the  object  in  view.  It  is  neces- 
sary also  to  ascertain  whether  the  residue  has  not  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion, and  having  removed  it  from  the  platinum  crucible,  whether 
it  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  leaving  silica. 

b.  By  Precipitation  as  Mangamxms  Hydroxide, 

The  solution  should  not  be  too  concentrated,  and  it  is  best  to 
have  it  in  a  platinum  dish.  Precipitate  with  solution  of  pure 
soda  or  potassa,  and  proceed  in  all  other  respects  as  in  a. 

If  phosphoric  acid  is  present,  or  boracic  acid,  the  fluid  must  be 
kept  boiling  for  some  time  with  an  excess  of  alkali.  For  the  prop- 
erties of  the  precipitate,  see  §  78. 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  Manganese  Sulphide, 

The  solution  contained  in  a  comparatively  small  flask  and  not 
too  dilute  is  first  mixed  with  ammonium  chloride  (if  an  ammonium 
salt  is  not  already  present  in  sufficient  quantity),  then — if  the  fluid 
is  acid — with  ammonia,  till  it  reacts  neutral  or  very  slightly  alka- 
line ;  now  add  yellow  ammonium  sulphide,  in  moderate  excess,  if 
the  flask  is  not  ali-eady  quite  full  up  to  the  neck,  add  water  till 
it  is,  cork,  stand  it  in  a  warm  place  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours, 
wash  the  precipitate  if  at  all  considerable,  first  by  decantation,  then 
on  the  filter,  using  water  containing  ammonium  sulphide,  and  also 
gradually-diminished  quantities  of  ammonium  chloride  (finally 
none).  In  decanting,  pour  the  fluid  in  a  flask,  not  on  the  filter. 
After  decanting  three  times,  filter  the  fluids  that  have  been  poured 
off,  transfer  the  precipitate  to  the  filter,  and  finish  the  washing  as 
above  directed,  without  interruption.  Keep  the  funnel  covered 
with  a  glass  plate.  If  you  do  not  prefer  to  determine  according  to 
2,  proceed  as  follows : — Put  the  moist  filter  with  the  precipitate 
into  a  beaker,  add  hydrocliloric  acid,  and  warm  until  the  mixture 
smells  no  longer  of  hydrogen  sulphide ;  filter,  wash  the  residuary 
paper  carefully,  and  precipitate  the  filtrate  as  directed  in  a.  The 
results  are  satisfactory,  compare  §  78,  e. 

Tartaric  acid  retards  the  precipitation,  but  does  not  render  it 
less  complete ;  citric  acid  prevents  precipitation,  or  at  least  makes 
it  incomplete. 

d.  By  Sepa/ration  as  Mangamsse  Dioxide. 

Heat  the  solution  of  manganous  acetate  or  some  other  manga- 
nous  salt  containing  but  little  free  acid,  after  addition  of  a  sufficient 
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quantity  of  sodium  acetate,  to  from  50°  to  60°,  and  transmit  chlo- 
rine gas  through  the  fluid,  or  add  bromine  (Kammerer,*  WAAGEf ). 
The  whole  of  the  manganese  present  falls  down  as  dioxide  (Schiel, 
EivoT,  Beudant,  and  Daouin).  Wash,  first  by  decantation,  then 
upon  the  filter ;  dry,  transfer  the  precipitate  to  a  flask,  add  the  filter 
ash,  heat  with  hydrochloric  acid,  filter,  and  precij)itate  as  directed 
in  a.  If  the  sodium  acetate  is  deficient,  and  especially  if  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  present,  it  may  happen  that  the  precipitation  of  the 
manganese  by  chlorine  or  bromine  is  not  quite  complete ;  it  is 
therefore  well,  after  filtering  off  the  dioxide,  to  treat  the  filtrate 
with  more  sodium  acetate,  and  again  pass  chlorine  or  add  bromine. 
The  separation  of  manganese  as  dioxide,  by  evaporating  its  solution 
in  nitric  acid  to  dryness,  and  heating  the  residue,  finally  to  155°,  is 
given  in  Section  V. 

e.  By  direct  Ignition, 

The  manganese  compound  under  examination  is  introduced 
into  a  platinum  crucible,  which  is  kept  closely  covered  at  first,  and 
exposed  to  a  gentle  heat ;  after  a  time  the  lid  is  taken  off,  and 
replaced  loosely  on  the  crucible,  and  the  heat  is  increased  to  the 
highest  degree  of  intensity,  with  careful  exclusion  of  reducing 
gases ;  the  process  is  continued  until  the  weiglit  of  the  residue 
remains  constant.  The  conversion  of  the  higher  oxides  of  manga- 
nese into  protosesquioxide  of  manganese  requires  more  protracted 
and  intense  heating  than  the  conversion  of  manganous  oxide.  In 
fact,  it  can  hardly  be  effected  without  the  use  of  a  gas  blowpipe. 
In  the  case  of  manganous  salts  of  organic  acids,  care  must  always 
be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  whole  of  the  carbon  has  been 
consumed ;  and  should  the  contrary  turn  out  to  be  the  case  the 
residue  must  either  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solu- 
tion precipitated  as  directed  in  a,  or  3,  or  it  must  be  repeatedly 
evaporated  with  nitric  acid,  until  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is 
oxidized.  The  method,  if  properly  executed,  pves  accurate  results. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  directions  are  not  carefully  attended  to, 
one  must  not  be  surprised  at  considerable  differences.  In  the  igni- 
tion of  manganous  salts  of  organic  acids,  minute  particles  of  the 
salt  are  generally  carried  away  with  the  empyreumatic  products 
evolved  in  th^  process,  which,  of  course,  tends  to  reduce  the  weight 
a  httle. 

*  Ber.  der  deutscli.  Chem.  Gesellsch.  4,  218. 
t  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  10,  206. 
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2.  Determination  as  ManganouB  Sulphide. 

The  sulphide  precipitated  as  in  1,  <?,  may  be  determined  in  this 
form,  as  follows  :  Dry,  transfer  the  precipitate  to  a  crucible,  bum 
the  filter,  add  the  ashes,  strew  some  sulphur  on  the  top,  ignite 
strongly  in  hydrogen  (till  it  becomes  black)  and  weigh  as  anhy- 
drous mangaiious  sulphide  (H.  Rose*),  compare  the  analogous 
process  for  zinc,  §  108,  2. 

The  results  obtained  by  Oestkn,  and  cited  by  Rose,  are  per- 
fectly satisfactory. 

This  method  is  shorter  and  more  convenient  than  dissolving 
the  moist  sulphide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitating  with 
sodimn  cai'bonate. 

Manganous  sulphate  and  all  the  oxides  of  manganese  may  be 
subjected  to  this  process  with  the  same  result. 

[3.  Determination  as  Manganous  Pyrophosphate. 

To  the  solution  of  the  manganous  salt,  which  may  contain 
ammonium  or  alkali  salts,  sodium  phosphate  is  added  in  large 
excess  above  what  is  needful  to  convert  the  manganese  into  phos- 
phate. The  white  precipitate  which  is  formed  unless  considerable 
free  acid  is  already  present  is  then  redissolved  in  sulphuric  or 
chlorhydric  acid,  the  liquid  is  heated  to  boiling,  best  in  a  platinum 
dish,  and  ammonia  added  in  excess.  The  boiling  is  continued  10 
— 15  minutes,  whereby  the  white,  semi-gelatinous  precipitate  first 
formed  is  converted  into  rose-colored,  pearly  scales.  If  one  is 
obhged  to  precipitate  in  a  glass  beaker  the  precipitate  may  be  con- 
verted into  the  crystalline  form  more  safely  by  heating  on  the 
water-bath  1  or  2  hours,  as  it  is  likely  to  be  thrown  out  of  the 
beaker  by  boiling.  The  whole  is  kept  hot  for  an  hour  longer, 
then  filtered  and  washed  with  water  containing  a  little  ammonia. 
The  precipitate  of  ammonium  manganous  phosphate  is  dried,  sepa- 
rated from  the  filter,  and  converted  by  ignition  into  pyrophos- 
phate.    See  §  78  (GroB8,t  HenryJ).] 

It  is  advantageous  to  use  the  Bunsen  filtering  apparatus  for 
washing  the  precipitate  on  account  of  its  slight  solubility  in  water. 
(See  §  78,  g,)  For  the  same  reason  when  great  accuracy  is  required 
it  is  recommended  to  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  redissolve 
with  water  and  hydrochloric  acid,  make  alkaline  with  ammonia, 

♦  Fogg.  Anal.  110,  122.  \  Am.  Jour.  ScL  2d  Ser.  44,  p.  21«. 

X  lb.  47,  p.  180. 
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and  boil  to  precipitate  and  recover  the  small  amount  of  manganese 
which  may  have  passed  into  the  filtrate. 

4.  Volumetric  determination  by  the  RedtKiion  of  Ferri- 
cyanide  of  Potaseium  (E.  Lenssen*). 

The  method  is  grounded  on  the.  fact  that  if  a  solution  of  a 
manganous  salt  is  acted  on  by  excess  of  alkaline  solution  of  potas- 
sium ferricyanide  at  a  boiling  temperature  in  the  presence  of  a 
sufficient  amount  of  a  ferric  salt,  all  the  manganese  is  precipitated 
as  dioxide,  while  a  corresponding  quantity  of  potassium  ferrocyanide 
is  formed.  By  determining  the  latter,  the  amomit  of  manganese 
present  is  obtained. 

K.Fe,Cy.,+2K,0  +  MnS0,=2K,FeCy.  +  K,SO,  +  MnO,. 

Accordingly  1  at.  manganese  gives  rise  to  2  mol.  potassium 
ferrocyanide.  Of  course  all  other  reducing  substances  must  be 
absent,  and  the  manganese  must  be  present  entirely  in  the  form  of 
a  manganous  salt.  If  the  solution  contains  no  ferric  salt,  the  pre- 
cipitate is  a  combination  of  much  dioxide,  with  little  manganous 
oxide,  not  always  in  the  same  proportions.  In  performing  the 
process,  mix  first  with  the  acid  solution  of  the  manganous  salt  so 
much  ferric  chloride  that  you  may  be  sure  of  having  at  least  1 
mol.  Fe,Cl,  to  1  atom  Mn,  and  add  the  mixture  gradually  to  a 
boiling  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide,  previously  rendered 
strongly  alkaline  with  potassa  or  soda.  After  boiling  together  a 
short  time  the  brownish-black  precipitate  becomes  granular  and 
less  bulky.  Allow  to  cool  completely^  filter  oflE  and  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate, acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  estimate 
the  potassium  ferrocyanide  with  permanganate,  according  to  §  147, 
II.,  g,  a.  If  the  liquid  is  filtered  hot,  the  results  are  too  high,  as 
the  filter  in  this  case  has  a  reducing  action.  The  method  may  be 
shortened,  as  follows :  After  boiling,  transfer  the  solution,  together 
with  the  precipitate,  to  a  measuring  flask,  allow  to  cool,  fill  up  to 
the  mark  with  water,  shake,  and  allow  to  settle.  Filter  through  a 
dry  filter,  take  out  a  certain  quantity  with  a  pipette,  and  determine 
the  ferrocyanide  in  this.  A  slight  source  of  error  is  here  intro- 
duced by  disregarding  the  volume  of  the  precipitate.  The  results 
adduced  by  Lenssek  are  very  satisfactory.  I  have  myself  repeat- 
edly tested  this  method,  and  I  have  to  remark  as  follows : — 

a 

*  Journ.  f .  prakt.  Chem.  80,  40& 
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a.  If  potassium  ferricyanide  is  long  boiled  with  pure  potassa,  a 
small  quantity  of  ferrocyanide  is  invariably  produced. 

h.  The  potassa  must  be  quite  free  from  organic  substances,  and 
should  therefore,  if  there  is  any  doubt  on  this  point,  be  fused  in  a 
silver  dish  before  use,  otherwise  the  error  alluded  to  in  a  may  be 
considerably  increased. 

c.  The  complete  washing  of  the  voluminous  precipitate  is 
attended  with  so  much  diflSculty  and  loss  of  time  as  to  render  the 
method  more  troublesome  than  a  gravimetric  analysis. 

rf.  The  abridged  method,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  of  great 
service  in  certain  cases,  especially  when  a  series  of  manganese 
determinations  have  to  be  made,  the  manganese  not  being  in  too 
minute  quantities,  and  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  not  being 
required.  In  my  laboratory,  by  employing  a  slight  excess  of  ferric 
salt,  97-9— 100-12— 98-21— 98-99,  and  100-4  were  obtained,  instead 
of  100.  The  inaccuracy  increases  on  using  a  large  excess  of  the 
iron.* 

5.  Volumetric  determination  hy  boiling  the  higher  oxides 
with  hydrochloric  acidj  and  estimMing  the  chlorine  evolved. 

The  methods  here  employed  will  be  found  all  together  in  the 
Special  Part  under  "  Valuation  of  Manganese  Ores." 

§  110. 

3.  Nickel. 
a.  Solution. 

Many  nickelous  salts  are  soluble  in  water.  Those  which  are 
insoluble,  as  also  nickelous  oxide,  in  its  common  modification, 
dissolve,  without  exception,  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  peculiar 
modification  of  nickelous  oxide,  discovered  by  Genth,  which  crys- 
tallizes in  octahedra,  does  not  dissolve  in  acids,  but  is  rendered 
soluble  by  fusion  with  potassium  disulphate.  Metallic  nickel  dis- 
solves slowly,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  when  warmed  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid ;  in  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves 
with  great  readiness.  Nickel  sulphide  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  it  dissolves  readily  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid. 
Nickelic  oxide  (Ni,0,)  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  upon  the 
application  of  heat,  to  nickelous  chloride,  with  evolution  of 
chlorine. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  Anal.  Chem.  8,  209. 
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h.  DetermincUwn. 

Nickel  is  best  weighed  as  metal ;  it  may  be  weighed  also  as 
niekelous  oxide,  or  sulphate.  The  compounds  of  nickel  are  con- 
verted into  niekelous  oxide,  usually  by  precipitation  as  niekelous 
hydroxide,  preceded,  in  some  instances,  by  precipitation  as  nickel 
sulphide,  or  by  ignition. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  NicKELous  Oxide. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Nick-  5.  By  PrecipitaUon  as  Nick- 

dous  Hydroxide,  el  Sulphide. 

All  nickel  salts  of  inorganic  All    compounds    of    nickel 

acids  which  are  soluble  in  water,  without  exception, 
and  all  its  salts  of  volatile  or- 
ganic acids ;  likewise  all  salts  of 
nickel  which,  insoluble  in  water, 
dissolve  in  the  stronger  acids, 
with  separation  of  their  acid. 

c.  By  Ignition. 

Nickel  salts  of  readily  volatile  oxygen  acids,  or  of 
such  oxygen  acids  as  are  decomposed  at  a  high  tem- 
perature (carbonic  acid,  nitric  acid). 

3.  Metallic  nickel:  Niekelous  oxide,  also  nickel  chloride, 
bromide,  and  iodide. 

3.  Nickel  sulphate:  Nickel  salts,  whose  acids  are  entirely 
expelled  by  heating  and  evaporating  with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  method  1,  c,  is  very  good,  but  seldom  admissible.  The 
method  1,  a,  is  most  frequently  employed.  In  the  presence  of 
sugar,  or  other  non-volatile  organic  substance,  it  cannot  be  used. 
In  this  case  we  must  either  ignite  and  thereby  destroy  the  organic 
matter  before  precipitating,  or  we  must  resort  to  the  method  ft, 
which  otherwise  is  hardly  used  except  in  separations.  By  what- 
ever method  niekelous  oxide  is  obtained,  it  is  best  to  convert  it 
into  metallic  nickel  (by  method  2)  before  weighing.  The  conver- 
sion into  nickel  sulphate  (method  3)  is  quickly  executed,  but  it 
requires  the  greatest  care  to  obtain  trustworthy  results.  Nickel 
salts  of  chromic,  phosphoric,  boracic,  and  silicic  acids  are  analyzed 
aooording  to  the  methods  given  under  the  several  acids. 
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1.  DeterraimMion  as  Nickdous  Oxide. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Nickeloxis  Hydroxide. 

Mix  the  Bolution  with  pure  solution  of  potasea  or  soda  in  excess, 
heat  for  some  time  nearly  to  ebullition,  decant  3  or  4  times,  boiling 
up  each  time,  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  thoroughly  with  hot  water, 
dry  and  ignite  strongly  (avoiding  reducing  gases  if  the  oxide  is  to  be 
weighed)  (Russell*)  (§  53).  The  precipitation  is  best  effected  in 
a  platinum  dish ;  in  presence  of  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  or,  if  the 
operator  does  not  possess  a  sufficiently  capacious  dish  of  the  metal, 
in  a  porcelain  dish ;  glass  vessels  do  not  answer  the  purpose  so  well. 
Presence  of  ammoniacal  salts,  or  of  free  ammonia,  docs  not  inter- 
fere with  the  precipitation.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate 
and  residue,  see  §  79.  Instead  of  weighing  the  oxide  it  is  better 
to  reduce  it  to  metal  according  to  §  110,  2.  The  thorough  washing 
of  the  precipitate  is  a  most  essential  point.  It  is  necessary  also  to 
ascertain  whether  the  weighed  metal  (or  oxide)  has  not  an  alkaline 
reaction,  and  whether  it  dissolves  completely  in  nitric  acid  (or 
hydrochloric  in  case  oxide  is  weighed). 

h.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide  of  Nichd. 

[a.  Add  to  the  solution,  which  should  be  concentrated,  a  large 
quantity  of  ammonium  chloride.  The  precipitation  is  effected 
more  readily  if  enough  ammonium  chloride  is  present  to  make  the 
solution  nearly  saturated  when  cold.  Make  the  solution  neutral 
or  better  slightly  acid  by  addition  of  ammonia  or  hydrocldoric  acid 
as  the  case  demands.  Heat  to  boiling  in  a  flask  and  add  drop  by 
drop  ammonium  sulphide  (which  should  be  more  or  less  yellow 
and  contain  no  free  ammonia),  not  fast  enough  to  check  the  boiling. 
I  Use  the  least  possible  excess  of  ammonium  sulphide.  Ascertain 
when  enough  has  been  added  by  stopping  the  boiling  long  enough 
for  the  nickel  sulphide  to  settle,  and  adding  a  drop  to  the  clear 
surface  of  the  solution.  If  more  is  required,  raise  the  heat  to 
boiling  before  adding  it.  When  further  addition  of  ammonium 
sulphide  produces  no  more  precipitate  boil  a  few  minutes  longer, 
and  add  enough  acetic  acid  to  give  a  decided  acid  reaction.  Add 
next  a  little  hydrogen  sulphide  solution  and  filter,  washing  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  Test  the  filtrate  by  neutral- 
izing with  ammonia  and  adding  one  or  two  drops  of  ammonium 

♦  Journ.  Chem.  8oc.  16,  58. 
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sulphide.  If  this  causes  a  blackening  of  the  fluid,  boil  with 
addition  a  slight  excess  of  acetic  to  separate  the  nickel. 

/?•  Prepare  the  solution  as  above  described  (1,  i,  a).  Add 
sodium  or  ammonium  acetate,  if  acetates  are  not  already  present ; 
heat  to  boiling;  transmit  H,S  gas  through  the  boiling  solution 
about  ten  minutes.  The  precipitated  nickel  sulphide  settles 
readily.  Ascertain  whether  nickel  has  been  completely  separated 
by  adding  a  drop  of  ammonimn  sulphide  to  the  clear  surface  of 
the  liquid.  If  no  blackening,  or  only  a  white  cloud  of  sulphur 
appears,  add  a  little  cold  strong  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
in  water,  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  and  test  further  the  filtrate 
for  nickel  as  above  described.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  drop  of 
ammonium  sulphide  causes  a  black  coloration  (nickel  sulphide)  an 
iucomplete  separation  of  nickel  is  indicated,  which  may  be  due  to 
the  presence  of  too  much  free  acetic  acid.  Add,  therefore,  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia,  leaving  the  solution  however  still  slightly  acid, 
heat  again  to  boiling  and  pass  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  so  proceed 
till  complete  precipitation  is  effected.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  large  amount  of  free  acetic  prevents  precipitation  of  nickel 
as  sulphide,  while  a  small  amount  does  not.  The  slight  quantity 
of  acetic  present  throughout  the  operation  prevents  the  formation 
of  ammonium  sulphide  which  is  a  solvent  for  NiS,  and  also  pre- 
vents the  precipitation  of  the  alkali-earth  metals  if  they  are 
present.] 

Dry  the  washed  nickel  sulphide  in  the  funnel,  and  transfer 
from  the  filter  to  a  beaker ;  the  filter  is  incinerated  in  a  porcelain 
crucible  and  added  to  the  dry  precipitate.  The  precipitate  is  now 
treated  with  concentrated  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mixture 
digested  at  a  gentle  heat,  until  the  whole  of  the  nickel  sulphide  is 
dissolved,  and  the  undissolved  sulphur  appears  of  a  pure  yellow ; 
the  fluid  is  then  diluted,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated  as 
directed  in  1,  a,  and  the  nickel  oxide  thus  obtained  is  reduced  to 
metal  according  to  directions  in  2. 

c.  By  direct  Ignition. 

The  same  method  as  described  §  109,  1,  e.     (Manganese.) 

2.  Determination  as  metallic  Nickd. 

Ignite  the  oxide  or  chloride  to  be  reduced  in  a  porcelain 
crucible  in  a  slow  Rtream  of  hydrogen,  at  first  gently,  then  more 
strongly  till  the  weight  is  constant.     For  properties  of  the  residue, 
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eee  §  79,  c.    If  on  disBolving  the  metal  in  nitric  acid  any  silica 
remains,  this  mnst  be  weighed  and  deducted. 

3.  Deternvi/n^ition  as  Nickel  Sulphate. 

The  nickel  solution  should  be  free  from  other  non-volatile  salts. 
Evaporate  with  a  slight  excess  of  pure  sulphuric  acid  in  a  platinum 
dish  to  dryness  and  heat  for  15  or  20  minutes  moderately,  so  as 
just  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  without  blackening 
the  yellow  sulphate  at  the  edges.  It  is  difficult  to  be  sure  of 
hitting  the  exact  point,  hence  we  cannot  place  dependence  on  this 
method  nor  on  that  of  Gibbs,  which  consists  in  dissolving  the 
sulphide  in  nitric  acid  and  evaporating  the  solution  with  sulphurio 
acid.     For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  79,  d. 

§111. 

4.  Cobalt. 

a.  Solution. 

Cobalt  and  its  compounds  behave  with  solvents  like  the  corre- 
sponding compounds  of  nickel.  The  protosesquioxide  of  cobalt 
obtained  by  Sohwabzenberg  in  microscopic  octahedra  does  not 
dissolve  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  or  nitric  acid,  or  nitrohydro- 
chloric  acid ;  but  it  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  in 
fusing  potassium  disulphate. 

h.  Determindtion, 

Cobalt  is  determined  in  the  metallic  state  or  as  sulphate,  being 
usually  first  precipitated  as  cobaltous  hydroxide,  sulphide  or  tripo- 
tassium  cobaltic  nitrate. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Metallic  cobalt: 

a.  By  direct  rediujtion.  All  salts  of  cobalt,  which  can  be 
immediately  reduced  by  hydrogen  (chloride,  nitrate,  carbonate, 
&c.). 

b.  By  precipitation  as  cobaltous  hydroxide.  All  salts  soluble 
in  water  of  inorganic  acids,  and  insoluble  salts  of  such  acids  as  may 
l)e  removed  by  solution.     All  salts  of  volatile  organic  acids. 

c.  By  predpitatioti  as  sulphide.  All  coinpouuds  of  cobalt 
without  exception. 

d.  By  precipitation  as  tripotassium  cobaltic  nitrite.  All  com' 
pounds  of  cobalt  soluble  in  water  or  dilute  acetic  acid. 
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2.  Cobalt  sulphate: 

a.  By  simple  evaporation  and  ignition, — The  oxygen  com- 
pounds of  cobalt  and  all  cobaltous  salts  of  acids  which  may  be 
completely  expelled  by  evaporation  and  ignition  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

h.  By  precipitation  as  sulphide. — All  compounds  of  cobalt 
without  exception. 

The  method  1,  a,  is  preferable  to  all  othei-s  when  it  can  be 
applied;  it  is  quick  and  gives  exact  results.  The  method  1,  &, 
gives  better  results  than  it  used  to  be  credited  with.  The  direct 
conversion  of  suitable  cobalt  compounds  into  sulphate  is  also  quite 
satisfactory.  The  precipitations  as  sulphide  and  as  tripotassium 
cobaltic  nitrate  are  rarely  used  except  in  separations. 

1.  Determination  as  metallic  Cobalt. 

a.  By  direct  reduction. 

Evaporate  the  solution  of  cobaltous  chloride,  or  nitrate  (which 
must  be  free  from  sulphuric  acid  and  alkali),  in  a  weighed  crucible, 
to  dryness,  cover  the  crucible  with  a  lid  having  a  small  aperture  in 
the  middle,  conduct  through  this  a  moderate  current  of  pure  dry 
hydrogen,  and  then  apply  a  gentle  heat,  which  is  to  be  increased 
gradually  to  intense  redness.  When  the  reduction  is  considered 
complete,  allow  to  cool  in  the  current  of  hydrogen,  and  weigh ; 
ignite  again  in  the  same  way  and  repeat  the  process  until  the 
weight  remains  constant.  The  results  are  accurate.  For  the 
properties  of  cobalt,  see  §  80. 

As  regards  the  apparatus  to  bo  employed,  see  §  108,  2. 

h.  By  precipitatiwi  as  cobaltous  hydroxide. 

The  best  material  for  the  precipitating  vessel  is  platinum, 
porcelain  may  also  be  used,  but  not  glass.  First  remove  any  large 
excess  of  acid  which  may  be  present  by  evaporation.  Heat  nearly 
to  boiling,  add  pure  potash  in  slight  excess,  and  continue  heating 
till  the  precipitate  is  brownish-black.  Pour  the  supernatant  fluid 
through  a  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  by  decantation  with  boiling 
water  repeatedly,  transfer  it  to  the  filter,  and  continue  the  washing 
with  boiling  water  till  the  washings  are  free  from  any  trace  of 
dissolved  substance.  Dry,  ignite  in  a  porcelain  crucible  (§  52)  till 
the  filter  is  thoroughly  burnt,  reduce  in  a  current  of  hydrogen, 
wash  the  metal  several  times  with  boiling  water,  dry,  ignite  again 
in  hydrogen  and  weigh.     Test  the  weighed  cobalt  by  dissolving  in 
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nitric  acid.  If  any  eilica  remains,  this  must  be  weighed  and 
deducted.  Mix  the  solution  with  ammonium  chloride  and  ammo- 
nium carbonate,  if  a  small  precipitate  (aluminium  or  ferric  hydrox- 
ide) forms,  ignite  and  weigh  this  too  and  deduct  it.  The 
results  are  excellent;  the  amount  of  alkali  which  remains  with 
the  metal  when  the  work  is  done  properly  being  exceedingly 
minute.     Compare  §  80,  a. 

c.  JSy  precipitation  as  sulphide. 

Put  the  solution  in  a  flask,  add  ammonium  chloride,  then 
ammonia  just  in  excess,  then  ammonium  sulphide  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  is  produced,  fill  up  to  the  neck  with  water,  cork  and 
allow  to  stand  12  or  24  hours  in  a  warm  place.  Decant,  filter,  and 
wash  as  directed  §  109,  2.  Finally,  dry  and  proceed  as  directed 
§  110,  hj  /3y  to  redissolve  the  cobalt  sulphide.  Determine  the 
cobalt  according  to  h.  There  are  no  sources  of  error  in  the  pre- 
cipitation with  ammonium  sulphide.  For  the  properties  of  cobalt 
sulphide,  see  §  80.  It  cannot  be  brought  into  a  weighable  form 
by  ignition  in  hydrogen,  as  the  residue  is  a  variable  mixture  of 
different  sulphides  (H.  Rose).  Cpbalt  may  also  be  thrown  down 
as  sulphide  by  the  other  methods  given  under  Nickel.  The 
thorough  precipitation  of  cobalt  is  much  easier  than  that  of  nickel. 

d.  By  precipitation  as  tripotassium  cohaltic  nitrate. 

To  the  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  the  cobalt  salt  add 
potash  in  excess,  then  acetic  acid  till  the  precipitate  is  just  redis- 
solved,  then  a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  nitrite  previously 
jijst  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  and  allow  to  stand  24  hours  at  a 
gentle  heat.  Filter,  wash  with  solution  of  potassium  acetate  (1  in 
10)  containing  some  potassium  nitrite,  till  all  foreign  substances  are 
removed,  dry,  dissolve  with  the  filter  ash  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
filter  and  determine  the  cobalt  according  to  1,  h.  This  method 
was  introduced  by  A.  Stromeyer  ;*  the  present  modification,  first 
suggested  by  H.  Rose,  and  improved  by  Fb.  Gauhe,  is  the  surest 
to  yield  good  results  (GAUHEf).  For  the  properties  of  the  precipi- 
tate, see  §  80,  e. 

2.  Determination  as  svlphate. 

a.  By  direct  conversion. 

Add  to  the  solution  a  little  more  sulphuric  than  will  sufiice  to 
form  cobaltous  sulphate  with  all  the  cobalt  present.     Evaporate, 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  96,  218.        f  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  4,  GO. 
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using  a  platinum  dish  or  platinum  crucible,  at  all  events,  to  finish 
the  operation.  Heat  the  residue  cautiously  over  the  lamp,  gradu- 
ally increasing  the  temperature  to  dull  redness,  and  maintain  at 
this  point  for  15  minutes.  Should  the  edges  blacken,  moisten  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  dry,  and  ignite  again  with  greater  caution. 
Properties  of  the  precipitate,  §  80.     Results  quite  satisfactory.* 

h.   With  previous  precipitation  as  mlpkide. 

Precipitate  the  cobalt  as  sulphide  according  to  1,  (?,  dissolve  it 
as  directed,  evaporate  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  porcelain 
dish  to  dryness,  take  up  the  residue  with  water,  transfer  the  solu- 
tion to  a  weighed  platinum  dish  and  proceed  according  to  2,  a, 

§  112. 

5.  Ferrous  Iron. 

a.  Sohiticn, 

Many  ferrous  compounds  are  soluble  in  water.  Those  which 
are  insoluble  in  water  dissolve  almost  without  exception  in  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  the  solutions,  if  not  prepared  with  perfect  exclusion 
of  air,  and  with  solvents  absolutely  free  from  air,  contain  invariably 
more  or  less  ferric  chloride.  In  cases  where  it  is  wished  to  avoid 
the  chance  of  oxidation,  the  solution  of  the  ferrous  compound  is 
effected  in  a  small  flask,  through  which  a  slow  current  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  is  passed,  the  transmission  of  the  gas  being  continued 
until  the  solution  is  cold.  Many  native  ferrous  compounds  cannot 
be  thus  dissolved.  They  are,  indeed,  rendered  soluble  by  fusing 
with  sodium  carbonate,  but  in  this  process  ferric  oxide  is  formed. 
It  is  therefore  advisable  to  heat  such  substances  (in  the  finest  pow- 
der) with  a  mixture  of  3  parts  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  1 
part  water  in  a  strong  sealed  tube  of  Bohemian  glass  for  2  hours 
at  about  210°,  or — in  the  case  of  silicates — to  warm  them  with  a 
mixture  of  2  parts  hydrochloric  acid  and  1  part  strong  hydrofluoric 
acid  in  a  covered  platinum  dish  (A.  MrrscHERLiCHf.  See  also 
Cooke's  method  of  solution,  §  160,  84).  Metallic  iron  dissolves  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen,  as  ferrous  chloride  or  sulphate  respectively ;  in  warm 
nitric  acid  it  dissolves  as  ferric  nitrate,  and  in  nitrohydrochloric 
add  as  ferric  chloride. 

*  Compare  Gauhb,  Zeitachr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  4,  55. 
t  Journ.  f.  prakt  Chem.  81,  116. 
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h.  DesterrnmatMm. 

Ferrous  iron  may  be  estimated  1,  by  dissolving,  converting 
into  ferric  iron,  and  determining  the  latter  gravimetrically  or  volu- 
metrically;  2,  by  precipitating  as  sulphide,  and  weighing  it  as 
such,  or  determining  it  after  conversion  into  a  ferric  salt ;  3,  by  a 
direct  volumetric  method. 

The  methods  1  and  2  are,  of  course,  only  applicable  when  no 
ferric  compound  is  present ;  the  method  2  is  scarcely  ever  used 
except  for  separations.  The  methods  included  under  3  are  adapted 
to  most  cases,  and,  in  absence  of  other  reducing  substances,  are 
especially  worthy  of  recommendation. 

As  the  determination  of  iron  as  ferric  oxide  belongs  to  §  113, 
and  as  the  process  for  precipitating  ferrous  iron  as  sulphide  is  the 
same  as  that  for  precipitating  ferric  iron  in  this  form,  nothing 
remains  for  us  here  but  to  describe  the  methods  of  converting 
ferrous  into  ferric  salts  and  the  processes  included  under  3. 

1.  Methods  of  conA)erUng  Ferrous  into  Ferric  Iron. 

a.  Methods^  applicable  in  all  cases. 

Heat  the  solution  of  the  ferrous  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
add  small  portions  of  potassium  chlorate,  till  the  fluid,  even  after 
warming  for  some  time,  still  smells  strongly  of  chlorine.  Our 
object  may  be  also  attained  by  passing  chlorine  gas  or — in  the  case 
of  small  quantities — by  addition  of  chlorine  water,  or  very  con- 
veniently by  adding  solution  of  bromine  in  hydrochloric  acid.  If 
the  solution  is  required  to  be  free  from  excess  of  chlorine  or 
bromine,  it  is  finally  heated,  till  all  odor  of  chlorine  or  bromine 
has  disappeared. 

J.  Methods  which  are  only  suitable  when  the  iron  is  to  he  subse^ 
quenUy  precipitated  hy  a/mmonia^  as  ferric  hydroxide. 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  ferrous  salt  in  a  flask  with  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid,  if  it  does  not  already  contain  any ;  add  some 
nitric  acid,  and  heat  the  mixture  for  some  time  to  incipient  ebulli- 
tion. The  color  of  the  fluid  will  show  whether  the  nitric  acid  has 
been  added  in  suflScient  quantity.  Though  an  excess  of  nitric  acid 
does  no  harm,  still  it  is  better  to  avoid  adding  too  much  on  account 
of  the  subsequent  precipitation.  In  concentrated  solutions,  the 
addition  of  nitric  acid  produces  a  dark-brown  color,  which  disap- 
peare  upon  heating.     This  color  is  owing  to  the  nitrogen  dioxide 
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(N,0,)  formed  dissolving  in  the  portion  of  the'  solution  wliich  still 
contains  ferrous  salt. 

c.  Methods  which  can  he  employed  oiily  when,  the  ferric  iron  is 
to  he  determined  voltimetrically. 

Add  to  the  hydrochloric  solution  small  quantities  of  artificially 
prepared  iron-free  manganese  dioxide,  till  the  solution  is  of  a  dark 
olive-green  color  from  the  formation  of  manganic  chloride ;  boil 
till  this  coloration  and  the  odor  of  chlorine  have  disappeared  (Fr. 
Mohr)  ;  or  you  may  add  pure  potassium  permanganate  (in  crystals 
or  concentrated  solution)  till  the  fluid  is  just  red  and  then  boil,  till 
the  red  color  and  chlorine-odor  have  vanished.  These  methods 
present  the  advantage  of  permitting  complete  conversion  of  ferrous 
into  ferric  salts  without  the  use  of  any  considerable  excess  of  the 
oxidizing  agent. 

2.   Volumetric  Determrination. 

a.  MAROUERrrE's  Method. 

If  we  add  to  a  solution  of  ferrous  salt,  containing  an  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  potassium  permanganate,  the  former  is  converted 
into  a  ferric  salt  by  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  latter  (lOFeSO^  + 
8H.SO,  +  K,Mn.O.  =  5Fe,(S0,).  +  lv,SO,  +  2MnS0,  -f  8H.0). 
Now  if  we  possess  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  and  know 
how  much  iron  100  c.c.  of  it  can  convert  from  the  ferrous  to  the  ferric 
condition,  we  can,  with  this,  readily  determine  an  unknown  quan- 
tity of  iron ;  we  have  simply,  for  this  purpose,  to  dissolve  the  iron 
in  acid,  in  the  form  of  a  ferrous  salt,  to  oxidize  the  solution  accu- 
rately, and  note  how  many  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate have  been  used  to  accomplish  that  object. 

In  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  (see  y)y  the  change  is  not 
exactly  in  accordance  with  the  above  equation  (Lowentiial  and 
Lenssen*). 

or.  TitrcUion  of  the  Solution  of  Potassium  Permunga/r^ 
ate. 
Dissolve  5  grm.  (roughly  weighed)  of  pure  crystallized  potas- 
sium permanganate  in  distilled  water  by  the  aid  of  heat,  dilute  to  1 
litre,  and  preserve  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  Action  of  direct  sunlight 
on  the  solution  should  be  avoided.  The  solution,  if  carefully  kept, 
does  not  alter,  but  still  it  is  well  to  titrate  it  afresh  occasionally. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anaL  Chem.  1,  8d9. 
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aa.  Titration  hp  Metallic  Iron. 

Weigh  off  accurately  aboat  1  grm.  thin  soft  iron  wire,  previ- 
ously cleaned  with  emery  paper,  transfer  to  ^  J  litre  measuring 
flask,  containing  100  c.c.  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  to  5),  add  about  1 
rm.  sodium  bicarbonate,  to  produce  carbonic  acid  and  expel  the 
air,  and  then  close  the  flask  with  an  india-rubber  stopper,  provided 
with  an  evolution  tube,  as  shown  in.  fig.  51 ;  c  contains  20  or  30 

cc.  water.  Heat  the  flask  at 
first  gently,  finally  to  gentle 
boiling  till  the  iron  is  dissolved. 
The  clip  h  is  open,  and  the  hydro- 
gen escapes  through  the  water 
in  c.  Meanwhile  boil  about  300 
cc.  distilled  water,  to  drive  out 
all  the  air  it  contains,  and  then 
allow  it  to  cool.  As  soon  as  the 
iron  is  entirely  dissolved,  remove 


t 


Fig.  51. 


the  lamp  and  close  the  evolution  tube  with  the  clip.  When  the 
iron  solution  has  cooled  a  little  loose  the  clip,  and  aJlow  the  water 
in  c  to  recede,  pour  the  boiled  water  into  c,  and  allow  this  also  to 
recede  till  the  solution  nearly  reaches  the  mark.  Take  out  the 
evolution  tube  and  close  the  flask  with  an  unperforated  stopper, 
allow  to  cool  to  the  temperature  of  the  room,  fill  with  water  to  the 
mark,  shake  and  allow  to  stand,  so  that  the  particles  of  carbon 
usually  present  may  deposit.  Now  take  out  with  a  pipette  50  cc. 
of  the  clear  and  nearly  colorless  fluid  (containing  ^  of  the  iron 
weighed  off),  transfer  to  a  400  cc.  beaker,  and  dilute  till  the  beaker 
is  half  full.  Place  the  beaker  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  or  better, 
on  a  sheet  of  glass,  with  white  paper  underneath. 

FiU  a  Gay-Lussac's  or  Geissleb's  burette  of  30  cc.  capacity, 
divided  into  -^  cc.  (see  p.  41^  figs.  13  and  14),  up  to  zero,  with  solu- 
tion of  potassium  permanganate,  of  which  take  care  to  have  ready 
a  sufficient  quantity,  perfectly  clear  and  uniformly  mixed. 

Now  add  the  permanganate  to  the  ferrous  solution,  stirring  the 
latter  all  the  while  with  a  glass  rod.  At  first  the  red  drops  dis- 
appear very  rapidly,  then  more  slowly.  The  fluid,  which  at  first 
was  nearly  colorless,  gradually  acquires  a  yellowish  tint.  From 
the  instant  the  red  drops  begin  (x)  disappear  more  slowly,  add  the 
permanganate  with  more  caution  and  in  single  drops,  until  the  last 
drop  imparts  to  the  fluid  a  faint,  but  unmistakable  reddish  color. 
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which  remams  on  stirring.  A  little  practice  will  enable  you  readilj 
to  hit  the  right  point.  As  soon  as  the  flnid  in  the  burette  has 
sufficiently  collected  again  read  off,  and  mark  the  number  of  cc 
used.  The  reading  off  must  be  performed  with  the  greatest  exact- 
ness (see  §  22) ;  the  whole  error  should  not  amount  to  -^  cc. 

The  amount  of  permanganate  solution  used  should  be  about 
20  cc.  Kepeat  the  experiment  with  another  SO  cc.  of  the  iron 
solution.  The  difference  between  the  permanganate  used  in  the 
two  cases  should  not  be  more  than  *1  cc ;  if  it  is,  make  one  more 
experiment  and  when  the  results  are  sufficiently  near  take  the 
mean.  Now  calculate  what  quantity  of  iron  is  represented  by  100 
cc.  of  the  permanganate.  To  this  end  first  divide  the  iron 
weighed  off  by  5,  and  then  multiply  by  '996,  since  soft  iron  wire 
contains  on  the  average  '4  per  cent,  carbon,  &c ;  this  gives  the 
quantity  of  pure  iron  contained  in  50  cc  of  the  solution.  Suppose 
we  took  1*050  grm.  iron  wire,  and  used  a  mean  of  21*3  cc  per- 
manganate, ^yo  =  -210,  -210  X  -996  =  -20916.  And  then  by 
rule  of  three : — 

21-3  :  -20916::  100  :  x «=  -98197; 

therefore,  100  cc.  permanganate  =  -98197  pure  iron. 

If  there  is  a  deficiency  of  free  acid  in  the  solution  of  iron,  the 
fluid  acquires  a  brown  color,  turns  turbid,  and  deposits  a  brown 
precipitate  (manganese  dioxide  and  ferric  hydroxide).  The  same 
may  happen  also  if  the  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  is 
added  too  quickly,  or  if  the  proper  stirring  of  the  iron  solution  is 
omitted  or  interrupted.  Experiments  attended  with  abnormal 
manifestations  of  the  kind  had  always  better  be  rejected.  That 
the  fluid  reddened  by  the  last  drop  of  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate  added,  loses  its  color  again  after  a  time,  need  create 
no  surprise  or  uneasiness;  this  decolorization  is,  in  fact,  quite 
inevitable,  as  a  dilute  solution  of  free  permanganic  acid  cannot 
keep  long  undecomposed. 

hb.  TUriUion  hy  Ammonitim  Ferrous  Sulphate, 

Weigh  off,  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  about  1*4  grm.  of  the 
pure  salt  prepared  according  to  the  directions  given  in  §  65,  4, 
dissolve  in  about  200  cc  distilled  water,  previously  mixed  with 
about  20  cc  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  proceed  as  in  aa. 

By  dividing  the  amount  of  salt  weighed  off  by  7*0014  (or  where 
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great  accuracy  is  not  required  by  T)  we  obtain  the  quantity  of  iron 
corresponding. 

If  the  salt  is  not  pure,  if,  for  instance,  it  contains  basic  radicals 
isomorpbous  with  ferrous  iron  (manganese,  magnesium,  ifec.) ;  or  if 
it  contains  ferric  iron,  or  is  moist,  the  result  will  of  course  be  too 
high. 

C€.  Tttratio7i  hy  Oxalic  Acid. 

If  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  is  added  to  a  warm 
solution  of  oxalic  acid,  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  liberated 
permanganic  acid  oxidizes  the  oxalic  acid  to  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  [5H,C,0,  +  K,Mn,0.  +  3H,S0,  =  K,SO,  +  2MnS0,  + 
lOCO,  +  8H,0].  For  the  oxidation  of  1  mol.  oxalic  acid  (H,C,0,) 
and  2  at.  iron  (in  the  ferrous  state)  equal  quantities  of  permanganic 
acid  are  accordingly  required ;  therefore,  126  parts  (1  mol.)  of 
crystallized  oxalic  acid  correspond,  in  reference  to  the  oxidizing 
action  of  permanganic  acid,  to  112  parts  (2  at.)  of  iron. 

A  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  altered  by  the  action  of  light ;  it  is, 
therefore,  well  only  to  dissolve  as  much  as  will  bo  required  for 
immediate  use.  Dissolve  1  to  1*2  grm.  pure  acid  prepared  by 
§  65,  1,  to  250  c.c. ;  50  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  introduced  into 
a  beaker,  diluted  with  about  100  c.c.  water,  from  6  to  8  c.c.  cone, 
sulphuric  acid  added,  and  the  fluid  heated  to  about  60°.  The  beaker 
is  then  placed  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  permanganate  added 
from  the  burette,  with  stirring.  The  red  drops  do  not  disappear 
at  first  very  rapidly,  but  when  once  the  reaction  has  fairly  set  in, 
they  continue  for  some  time  to  vanish  instantaneously.  As  soon 
as  the  red  drops  begin  to  disappear  more  slowly,  the  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate  must  be  added  with  great  caution;  if 
proper  care  is  taken  in  this  respect,  it  is  easy  to  complete  the 
reaction  with  a  single  drop  of  permanganate ;  this  completion  of 
the  reaction  is  indicated  with  beautiful  distinctness  in  the  colorless 
fluid.  To  find  the  iron  corresponding  to  the  permanganate  used, 
multiply  the  amount  of  crystallized  oxalic  acid  in  the  50  c.c.  by  8 
and  divide  by  9. 

If  the  oxalic  acid  was  not  perfectly  dry,  or  not  quite  pure,  the 

*>^Biilt  of  the  experiment  will,  of  course,  lead  to  fixing  the  strength 

he  aalution  of  potassium  permanganate  too  high.     Instead  of 

Osalio  acid,  SAmrr-GiLLEs  has  proposed  to  use  crystallized 

«te  of  ammonium  (NH^),C,0^  +  H,0).     This  can  easily  be  pre- 

9d  in  the  pure  state,  keeps  well,  and  can  be  weighed  with 
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accuracy.     142*08  parts  of  the  crystallized  salt  correspond  to  112 
parts  iron. 

Of  the  foregoing  three  methods  of  standardizing  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate,  the  first  is  the  one  originally  proposed  by 
MABGUEBirE.  Ammonium  ferrous  sulphate  was  first  proposed  by 
Fb.  Mohr,  and  oxalic  acid  by  Hempel,  as  agents  suitable  for  the 
purpose.  With  absolutely  pure  and  thoroughly  dry  reagents,  and 
proper  attention,  all  three  methods  give  correct  results. 

For  myself,  I  prefer  the  first  method,  as  the  most  direct  and 
positive,  the  only  doubtful  point  about  it  being  the  question 
whether  the  assumption  that  the  iron  wire  contains  99*6  per  cent, 
of  chemically  pure  iron  is  quite  correct ;  this,  however,  is  of  very 
trifling  importance,  as  the  error  could  not  exceed  tV  ^^  A  P®^ 
cent.*  The  other  two  methods  are,  as  may  readily  be  seen,  some- 
what more  convenient,  but  they  are  not  so  trustworthy  unless  you 
can  insure  the  purity  and  dryness  of  the  preparations. 

For  the  analysis  of  very  dilute  solutions  of  iron,  e.g,^  chalybeate 
water,  in  which  the  amount  of  iron  may  be  very  approximately 
determined  with  great  expedition,  by  direct  oxidization  with  per- 
manganate, a  very  dilute  standard  solution  must  be  prepared. 
Such  a  solution  may  be  made  by  diluting  the  previous  solution 
with  9  parts  of  water  or  by  dissolving  '5  grm  crystals  of  potassium 
permanganate  in  1  litre  of  water.  It  is  to  be  directly  standardized 
with  correspondingly  small  quantities  of  iron,  ferrous  salt,  or  oxalic 
acid. 

In  experiments  of  this  kind,  the  fact  that  a  certain  quantity  of 
permanganate  is  required  to  impart  a  distinct  color  to  pure  acidi- 
fied water  (which  is  of  no  consequence  in  operations  where  the 
concentrated  solution  is  used)  must  be  taken  into  consideration ;  for 
where  the  solution  used  is  so  highly  dilute,  it  takes  indeed  a  measur- 
able quantity  of  it  to  impart  the  desired  reddish  tint  to  the  amount 
of  water  employed.  In  such  cases,  the  volume  of  the  solution  of 
iron  used  for  standardizing  the  permanganate  and  the  volume  of 
the  weak  ferruginous  solution  subjected  to  analysis  should  be  the 
same,  and  either  the  two  solutions  should  contain  about  the  same 
quantity  of  iron,  or  by  means  of  a  special  experiment,  it  is  ascer- 
tained how  many  ^  c.c.  of  the  permanganate  are  required  to 

*  If  jou  are  often  making  iron  detenninations,  you  may  of  courae  procure  a 
quantity  of  wire  and  determine  the  amount  of  the  foreign  matter  in  it 
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impart  the  desired  pale  red  color  to  the  same  volnme  of  acidified 
water.  In  the  latter  case,  these  -^  c.c.  will  be  dedncted  from  the 
amonnt  of  permauganate  used  in  the  regular  experimeDta. 


p.  Pffifomw/nce  of  the  Analytical  Process, 
This  has  heen  fully  indicated  in  a.  The  componnd  to  be 
eitamined  is  disBolved,  preferably  with  application  of  a  current  of 
carbon  dioxide*  (ece  fig.  52),  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  allowed  to 
cool  in  the  cnrrent  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  suitably  diluted  (if  prac- 
ticable, the  solution  of  a  substance  containing  about  '2  grm.  iron 
shonld  be  dilnted  to  about  200  c.c.) ;  if  free  acid  ia  not  present  in 
sufficient  quantity,  dilute  sulphnric  acid  is  added  till  about  20  c.  c. 
are  present  altogether,  and  then  standard  permanganate  from  the 
bnrette,  to  incipient  reddening  of  the  flnid.  The  volume  of  stand- 
ard solution  used  is  then  read  off.  The  strength  of  the  solution  of 
permanganate  being  known,  the  quantity  of  iron  present  in  the 
examined  fluid  is  found  by  a  very  simple  calcnlation.  Suppose 
100  c.  c.  of  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  to  correspond  to 
'9S  grm.  iron,  and  25  c.c.  of  the  solution  to  have  been  used  to 
effect  the  oxidation  of  the  ferrous  compound  examined,  then 

100:  25::-98:a!:  x=  -245. 


"  If  commerolal  hydrochloric  acid  Is  used  for  the  prepsntion  of  CO.  by  action 
OD  marble,  it  most  be  free  from  ndphurout  add — an  Impuri^  wUcli  It  often 
contaiD«. 
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The  quantity  of  ferrous  iron  originally  present  amounted 
accordingly  to  "245  grm. 

For  the  method  of  determining  the  total  amount  of  iron 
present  in  a  solution  containing  both  ferrous  and  ferric  salts,  I 
refer  to  §  113 ;  for  that  of  determining  the  amount  in  each  con< 
dition  separately,  to  Section  V. 

y.  Process  to  be  used  with  hydrochloric  solutions  of  Iron. 

In  titrating  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  iron  with  perman- 
ganate, it  is  essential  that  the  standardizing  of  the  reagent  and  the 
actual  analysis  be  performed  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
regards  dilution,  amount  of  acid,  and  temperature.  Besides  the 
proper  reaction  lOFcCl,  +  K,Mn,0,  +  16HC1  =  5Fe,Cl.  +  2KCI 
+  2MnCl,  +  8H,0,  the  collateral  reaction  K,Mn,0,  +  16HC1  = 
2KC1  +  2MnCl,  -|-  811,0  -|-  lOCl  also  takes  place,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  little  chlorine  is  liberated.  This  chlorine  does  not 
combine  with  the  ferrous  chloride  to  form  ferric  chloride  in  the 
case  of  considerable  dilution,  but  there  occurs  a  condition  of 
equilibrium  in  the  fluid  containing  ferrous  chloride,  chlorine,  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  destroyed  by  addition  of  a  further 
quantity  of  either  body  (Lowenthal  and  Lenssen*).  But  since 
it  is  difficult  to  observe  the  above  conditions  of  obtaining  correct 
results,  the  determination  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  is 
always  less  trustworthy  than  it  is  in  sulphuric  acid  solutions. 

The  following  method  I  have,  however,  found  f  to  give  the 
best  results : — 

Standardize  the  permanganate  by  means  of  iron  dissolved  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  make  the  iron  solution  to  be  tested  up  to  \ 
litre,  add  50  c.c.  to  a  large  quantity  of  water  acidified  with  sul- 
phuric acid  (about  1  litre),  titrate  with  permanganate,  then  again  add 
50  C.C.  of  the  iron  solution,  and  titrate  again,  &c.  &c.  The  num- 
bers obtained  at  the  third  and  fourth  time  are  taken.  These  are 
constant,  while  the  numl)er  obtained  the  first  time,  and  sometimes 
also  the  second  time,  differs.  The  result  multiplied  by  5  gives 
exactly  the  quantity  of  permanganate  proportional  to  the  amount 
of  ferrous  iron  present. 

h.  PENmr's  Method  (recommended  subsequently  by  Sohabtts). 
If  potassium  dichromatc  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt 
in  presence  of  a  strong  free  acid,  the  ferrous  salt  is  converted  into 

*  Zeitachr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1.  889.  \Ib.  1,  Ml. 
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ferric  salt,  whikt  a  potassium,  and  a  cliromic  salt  of  the  free  add  is 
formed  (6FeS0,  +  K,Cr.O,  +  7H.SO,=3Fe,(SO.),  +  K,SO,  +  Cr, 
(SO,).  +7H,0). 

Now,  with  29*522  gr.  potassium  dichromate  dissolved  to  2  litres 
of  fluid,  33*6  gr.  iron  may  be  changed  from  a  ferrous  to  a  ferric 
salt,  (295-22  being  the  mol.  wdght  .of  K,Cr,0„  and  336  being  6 
times  the  at., weight  of  iron;)  50  c.c.  of  the  above  solution  corre- 
spond accordingly  to  '84  grm.  iron. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  use  perfectly  pure  potassium  dichromate ; 
the  salt  is  heated  in  a  porcelain  crucible  until  it  is  just  fused ;  it  is 
then  allowed  to  cool  under  the  desiccator,  and  the  required  quan- 
tity weighed  off  when  cold.  Besides  the  above  solution,  another 
should  also  be  prepared,  ten  times  more  dilute. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  standard 
solution  of  potassium  dichromate,  by  oxidizing  with  it  a  known 
amount  of  pure  iron  dissolved  to  a  ferrous  salt  (see  p.  268,  acC). 

The  ferrous  solution  is  sufficiently  diluted,  mixed  with  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  standard  solution 
of  potassium  dichromate  slowly  added  from  the  burette,  the  liquid 
being  stirred  all  the  while  with  a  thin  glass  rod.  The  fluid,  which 
is  at  first  nearly  colorless,  speedily  acquires  a  pale  green  tint,  which 
changes  gradually  to  a  darker  chrome-green.  A  very  small  drop 
of  the  mixture  is  now  from  time  to  time  taken  out  by  means  of 
the  stirring-rod,  and  brought  into  contact  with  a  drop  of  a  solution 
of  potassium  ferricyanide  (free  from  f errocyanide)  on  a  porcelain 
plate,  which  has  been  spotted  with  several  of  such  drops.  When 
the  blue  color  thereby  produced  begins  to  lose  the  intensity  which 
it  exhibited  on  the  first  trials,  and  to  assume  a  paler  tint,  the 
addition  of  the  solution  of  potassium  dichromate  must  be  more 
carefully  regulated  than  at  first,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  process, 
a  fresli  essay  must  be  made,  and  with  larger  drops  than  at  first, 
after  ench  new  addition  of  two  drops,  and  finally,  even  of  a  single 
drop;  drops  must  also  be  left  for  some  time  in  contact  before  the 
observation  is  taken.  When  no  further  blue  coloration  ensues,  the 
oxidation  is  terminated.  From  the  remarkable  sensitiveness  of  the 
reaction,  the  exact  point  may  be  easily  hit  to  a  drop.  To  heighten 
the  accuracy  of  the  results,  the  dilute  (ten  times  weaker)  standard 
fluid  should,  just  at  the  end  of  the  process,  be  substituted  for  the 
concentrated  solution  of  potassium  dichromate. 

For  the  manner  of   proceeding  in  presence  of  ferric  salts, 
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I  refer  to  §  113.  If  there  is  a  deficiency  of  free  acid  in  the 
solution,  brown  chromic  chromate  may  fonn,  npon  wliich  the 
solution  of  ferrous  salt  exercises  no  longer  a  deoxidizing  action. 

This  method  is  usually  preferred  to  the  preceding  when  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  unavoidably  present. 

§113. 

6.  Ferric  Iron. 

a.  Solution. 

Many  ferric  compounds  are  soluble  in  water.  Ferric  oxide  and 
most  ferric  compounds  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  many  of  them  only  slowly  and  with  diffi- 
culty ;  compounds  of  this  nature  are  best  dissolved  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  flask,  with  the  aid  of  heat ;  which,  however, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  reach  the  boiling-point ;  the  compound 
must,  moreover,  be  finely  powdered,  and  even  then  it  will  often 
take  many  hours  to  effect  complete  solution.  Fusion  with  sodium 
carbonate  or  potassium  disulphate  must  sometimes  be  resorted  to 
in  case  of  native  ferric  compounds. 

h.  Determinaiion, 

The  iron  of  ferric  compounds  is  usually  weighed  as  ferric 
oxide,  but  sometimes  as  ferrous  sulphide  (§  81).  It  may,  however, 
be  estimated  also  indirectly,  and  also  by  volumetric  analysis,  both 
directly  and  after  reduction  to  ferrous  iron.  The  conversion  of 
compounds  of  iron  into  ferric  oxide  is  effected  either  by  precipita- 
tion as  feme  hydroxide,  preceded  in  some  cases  by  precipitation  aB 
ferrous  sulphide,  or  as  basic  ferric  acetate,  succinate,  or  formate ; 
or  by  ignition.  While  the 'volumetric  and  the  now  seldom-used 
indirect  methods  are  applicable  in  almost  all  cases,  we  may  convert 
into 

1.  Ferric  Oxide. 

a.  By  Precipitation  m  Ferric  Hydroxide, 

All  salts  soluble  in  water  of  inorganic  or  volatile  organic  acids, 
and  likewise  those  which,  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  with  separation  of  their  acid. 

h.  By  Precipitation  as  Ferrous  Sulphide. 
All  compounds  of  iron  without  exception^ 

c.  By  ignition. 

All  ferric  salts  of  volatile  oxygen  acids. 
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2.  Ferrous  SuLPnroE. 

All  compounds  of  iron  without  exception. 

The  method  1,  <?,  is  the  most  expeditious  and  accurate,  and  is 
therefore  preferred  in  all  cases  where  its  application  is  admissible. 
The  method  1,  «,  is  the  most  generally  used.  The  methods  1,  J, 
and  2,  serve  principally  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  iron  from 
other  bases ;  they  are  resorted  to  also  in  certain  instances  where  a 
is  inapplicable,  especially  in  cases  where  sugar  or  other  non- volatile 
organic  substances  are  present ;  and  also  to  determine  iron  in  ferric 
phosphates  and  borates.  For  the  manner  of  determining  iron  in 
ferric  chromate  and  silicate,  I  refer  to  §§  130  and  140.  The  volu- 
metric methods  for  estimating  the  iron  of  ferric  compounds  are 
used  in  technical  work  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  and 
are  very  frequently  employed  in  scientific  analyses. 

1.  Determmation  as  Ferric  Oxide. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Ferric  Hydroodde. 

Mix  the  solution  in  a  dish  or  beaker  with  ammonia  in  excess, 
heat  nearly  to  boiling,  decant  repeatedly  on  to  a  filter,  wash  the 
precipitate  carefully  with  hot  water,  dry  thoroughly  (which  very 
greatly  reduces  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate),  and  ignite  in  the 
manner  directed  in  §  53. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  81.  The 
method  is  free  from  sources  of  error.  The  precipitate,  under  all 
circumstances,  even  if  there  are  no  fixed  bodies  to  be  washed  out, 
must  bo  most  carefully  and  thoroughly  washed,  since,  should  it 
retain  any  traces  of  ammonium  chloride,  a  portion  of  the  iron 
would  volatilize  in  the  form  of  ferric  chloride.  It  is  also  highly 
advisable  to  dissolve  the  weighed  residue,  or  a  portion  of  it,  in 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  to  see  whether  it  is  quite  free  from  silicic 
acid.  The  solution  is  most  readily  effected  in  hydrochloric  acid 
if  the  oxide  is  previously  reduced  to  metallic  iron  by  ignition  in 
hydrogen. 

h.  By  Precipitation  as  Ferrous  Sulphide, 

The  solution,  in  a  not  too  large  flask,  is  mixed  with  ammonia, 
till  all  the  free  acid  is  neutralized.  (In  the  absence  of  organic, 
non-volatile  substances,  this  leads  to  the  precipitation  of  a  little 
ferric  hydroxide,  which,  however,  is  of  no  consequence.)  Add 
ammonium  chloride,  if  not  already  present  in  sufticient  quantity, 
then  colorless  or  yellowish  ammonium  sulphide  in  moderate  excess. 
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lastly  water,  till  the  fluid  reaches  to  the  neck  of  the  flask.  Cork 
it  up  and  stand  in  a  warm  place  till  the  precipitate  has  subsided, 
and  the  supernatant  fluid  has  a  clear  yellowish  appearance  (without 
a  tinge  of  green).  Wash  as  directed  in  the  case  of  manganese 
sulphide  (§  109,  1,  c).  Neglect  of  any  of  these  precautions  will 
occasion  some  loss  of  substance,  the  ferrous  sulphide  gradually 
combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  passing  thus  into  the 
filtrate  as  ferrous  sulphate.  As  this  sulphate  is  reprecipitated  by 
the  ammonium  sulphide  present,  the  filtrate  assumes,  in  such  cases, 
a  greenish  color,  and  gradually  deposits  a  black  precipitate,  the 
separation  of  which  is  highly  promoted  by  addition  of  ammonium 
chloride.     [See  remarks  in  [  ]  §  81,  5,  c.  p.  165.] 

When  the  operation  of  washing  is  completed,  the  moist  pre- 
cipitate (if  it  is  not  dried  and  determined  according  to  2)  is  put, 
together  with  the  filter,  into  a  beaker,  some  water  added,  and  tiien 
hydrochloric  acid,  until  the  whole  is  redissolved.  Heat  is  now 
applied,  until  the  solution  smells  no  longer  of  hydrogen  sulphide ; 
the  fluid  is  then  filtered  into  a  flask,  the  residual  paper  carefully 
washed,  incinerated,  the  ash  treated  with  warm  strong  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  solution  thus  obtained  (if  yellowish)  is  added  to  the 
main  filtrate,  which  is  next  heated  with  nitric  acid  (see  §  112,  1) ; 
the  solution  (now  ferric)  is  finally  precipitated  with  ammonia,  as 
in  a. 

If  a  solution  of  potassium  ferric,  ammonium  ferric,  or  sodium 
ferric  tartrate  contains  a  considerable  excess  of  alkali  carbonate, 
the  precipitation  of  the  iron  as  sulphide  is  prevented  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  (Blumenau).  In  such  cases  the  fluid  must  therefore 
be  nearly  neutralized  with  an  acid,  before  the  precipitation  with 
the  ammonium  sulphide  can  be  effected. 

c.  By  Ignition. 

Expose  the  compound,  in  a  covered  crucible,  to  a  gentle  heat 
at  first,  and  gradually  to  the  highest  degree  of  intensity ;  continue 
the  operation  imtil  the  weight  of  the  residuary  ferric  oxide  remains 
constant. 

2.  Determination  as  Anhydrous  Ferrous  Sulphide. 

The  hydrated  ferrous  sulphide  obtained,  as  in  1,  J,  may  be  very 
conveniently  determined  by  conversion  into  the  anhydrous  sul- 
phide. Tlie  process  is  the  same  as  for  zinc  (§  108,  2).  The  heat 
to  which  it  is  finally  exposed  in  the  current  of  hydrogen  must  be 
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strong,  as  an  excess  of  sulphur  is  retained  with  some  obstinacy.  In 
fact,  it  is  advisable  after  weighing  to  re-ignite  in  hydrogen  and 
weigh  a  second  time.  It  is  of  no  importance  if  the  hydrated  sul- 
phide has  oxidized  on  drying. 

Ferrous  sulphate  and  ferric  hydroxide  can  be  transformed  into 
sulphide  in  the  same  manner,  after  having  been  dehydrated  by 
ignition  in  a  porcelain  crucible  (H.  Rose*). 

The  results  obtained  by  Oesten,  and  adduced  by  Rose,  as  well 
as  those  obtained  in  my  own  laboratory,  are  exceedingly  satisf ac- 
toi:y.    (Expt.  No.  75.) 

3.  Volumetric  Determination, 

a.  Preceded  by  Hedicction  of  Ferric  to  Ferrous  Iron, 
We  have  to  occupy  ourselves  simply  with  the  i^eduction  of  fer- 
ric to  ferrous  solutions,  the  other  part  of  the  process  having  been 
fully  discussed  in  §  112  (Ferrous  Iron).  This  reduction  can  be 
effected  by  many  substances  (zinc,  stannous  chloride,  hydrogen 
sulphide,  sulphurous  acid,  &c.),  but  only  those  can  be  used  with 
advantage,  an  excess  of  which  may  be  added  with  impunity.  If 
an  excess  must  be  very  carefully  avoided,  or,  being  added,  must  be 
carefully  removed,  the  method  becomes  troublesome,  and  a  ready 
source  of  inaccuracy  is  introduced. 

Reduction  hy  Zinc. — Heat  the  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid 
solution,  which  must  contain  a  moderate  excess  of  acid,  but  be  free 
from  nitric  acid,  in  a  small  long-necked  flask,  placed  in  a  slanting 
position ;  drop  in  small  pieces  of  iron-free  zinc  (§  60),  and  conduct 
a  slow  current  of  carbon  dioxide  through  the  flask  (fig.  52,  p.  272). 
Evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  begins  at  once,  and  the  color  of  the 
solution  becomes  paler  in  proportion  as  the  ferric  sulphate  (or 
chloride)  changes  to  ferrous  sulphate  (or  chloride).  Apply  a  mode- 
rate heat,  to  promote  the  action ;  and  add  also,  if  necessary,  a  little 
more  zinc.  As  soon  as  the  hot  solution  is  completely  decolorized 
(one  cannot  judge  of  the  perfect  reduction  of  a  cold  solution  so 
well,  as  the  color  of  a  ferric  salt  is  deeper  when  hot),  allow  to  cool 
completely  in  the  stream  of  carbon  dioxiode ;  to  hasten  the  cooling 
the  flask  may  be  immersed  in  cold  water ;  then  dilute  the  contents 
with  water,  pour  off  and  wash  carefully  into  a  beaker,  leaving 
behind  any  undissolved  zinc,  and  also  (as  far  as  possible)  any  flocks 
of  lead  that  may  have  separated  from  the  zinc,  and  proceed  as 

♦  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  126. 
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directed  in  §  112,  2.  If  the  solution  contain  metals  precipitable 
by  zinc,  these  will  separate,  and  may  render  filtration  necessary. 
In  this  case  the  filtrate  must  be  again  heated  with  zinc  before  using 
the  standard  solution.  If  iron-free  zinc  cannot  be  procured,  the 
percentage  of  iron  in  the  metal  used  must  be  determined,  and 
weighed  portions  of  it  employed  in  the  process  of  reduction ;  the 
known  amount  of  iron  contained  in  the  zinc  consumed  is  then  sub- 
tracted from  the  total  amount  of  iron  found. 

[Heduction  by  Hydrogen  Svlphide. — Pass  hydrogen  sulphide 
through  the  cold  ferric  solution  in  a  fiask.  The  solution  should 
occupy  about  two-thirds  of  the  capacity  of  the  flask,  and  should 
not  contain  much  more  than  '2  gr.  iron  per  100  cc,  but  may 
be  more  dilute  when  but  little  iron  is  present.  Continue 
the  treatment  with  hydrogen  sulphide  at  least  10  minutes 
after  the  color  due  to  the  ferric  salt  has  disappeared,  or  until  the 
solution  appears  to  be  well  saturated  with  that  gas.  Heat,  at  first 
cautiously,  to  boiling.  Escape  of  hydrogen  sulphide  at  this  period 
indicates  that  enough  of  that  reagent  has  been  applied.  Continue 
boiling  so  rapidly  that  air  cannot  enter  the  flask,  the  mouth  of 
which  may  be  partially  closed  by  a  loose  roll  of  filter  paper,  or  other 
means,  until  the  solution  is  reduced  to  one  half  its  first  volume. 
This  will  insure  the  removal  of  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  (The 
escaping  vapor  will  cease  to  blacken  paper  dipi)ed  in  an  alkaline 
lead  solution  somewhat  before  this  point  is  reached.)  During  the 
boiling,  let  the  flask  be  inclined  so  as  to  prevent  mechanical  loss. 
When  the  boiling  is  discontinued  fill  the  flask  immediately  with 
cold  water  to  within  an  inch  of  the  mouth,  close  with  a  stopper, 
and  cool  in  a  stream  of  water. 

Before  reducing  the  ferric  solution  by  either  of  the  above  prp- 
cesses,  it  is  desirable  to  remove  hydrochloric  acid,  if  it  is  present, 
so  that  the  iron  after  reduction  can  be  satisfactorily  determined  by 
means  of  potassium  permanganate. 

Chlorides  can  be  decomposed  and  hydrochloric  acid  removed 
by  evaporating  the  solution  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  so  long 
as  hydrochloric  acid  vapors  are  given  off  at  a  temperature  slightly 
exceeding  100°  C.  A  liberal  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  advanta- 
geous. After  cooling  add  water  and  digest  till  the  ferric  sulphate 
is  dissolved.  This  treatment  is  simple  and  safe  when  nothing  is 
present  which  is  thereby  converted  into  a  compound  insoluble  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (silicic  acid,  barium,  strontium,  much  cal- 
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ciam,  &c.).  Such  iosoluble  compounds  may  penistently  retain 
iron. 

When,  therefore,  by  evaporation  with  sulphnric  acid  and  sab- 
sequent  treatment  with  water  an  insoluble  residue  remains,  it 
should  not  be  thrown  away  before  testing  it  to  ascertain  whether 
it  retains  iron.] 

J.  Without  previous  Jieduction  to  Ferrous  Iron^  after  Oudk- 

MANS.* 

If  an  acid  solution  of  ferric  chloride  is  mixed  with  a  little  cupric 
sulphate  and  some  potassium  sulphocyanate  and  then  sodium  thio- 
sulphate  is  added,  the  red  color  of  the  ferric  sulphocyanate  gets 
paler  and  paler,  and  finally  when  the  ferric  salts  are  reduced  to  fer- 
rous, disappears  altogether.  Warming  is  unnecessary.  To  hit  the 
point  is  not  easy,  so  we  add  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  thiosulphate, 
and  then  titrate  back  with  standard  iodine.  The  reaction  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Fe,Cl.  +  2Na,S,0,  =  2FeCl,  +  2NaCl  +  Na,S,0. ;  it  is  pre 
moted  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  cupric  sulphate,  which 
is  alternately  reduced  by  the  thiosulphate  and  oxidized  by  the  fer- 
ric chloride.  If  a  smaU  quantity  of  cuprous  salt  is  produced  by 
the  excess  of  thiosulphate  this  does  not  matter,  as  its  action  on  the 
iodine  solution  is  the  same  in  extent  as  the  action  of  the  thiosul- 
phate which  produced  it.  The  method  is  not  accurate  unless  the 
fluid  remains  clear;  neither  cuprous  sulphocyanate  nor  cuprous 
iodide  nor  sulphur  must  be  thrown  down.  Hence  care  must  be 
taken  to  maintain  the  proper  amounts  of  the  reagents  and  to  dilute 
the  fluid  sufliciently. 

We  require — 1.  A  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  containing 
about  24  gr.  (of  the  crystallized  salt)  per  litre.  2.  A  solution  of 
ferric  chloride  of  known  strength,  prepared  by  dissolving  10'04 
grm.  of  clean,  fine,  and  soft  iron  wire  (=10  grm.  pure  iron),  in 
hydrochloric  acid  in  a  slanting  long-necked  flask,  oxidizing  the  solu- 
tion with  potassium  chlorate,  corrvpletely  removing  the  excess  of 
chlorine  by  protracted  gentle  boiling,  and  finally  diluting  the  solu- 

*  Sodium  thiosulphate  was  first  employed  by  Scherer  (Qel.  Anz.  der  K. 
Bayerischen  Akademie,  vom  81  Aug.  1859),  afterwards  by  Eremer  and  Lah- 
DOLT  (Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  214).  The  method  of  Oudemans  is  to  be  found 
in  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  6, 129;  it  was  criticised  and  rejected  in  Mosul's  Lehrb. 
d.  Titrirmethode,  8  Aufl.  291.  Oudemans  replied  to  MoHRin  Zeitschr.  f.  anal. 
Chem.  9,  342,  and  an  examination  of  the  method  by  C.  Ballino,  appeared  in 
the  same  journal,  9,  99. 
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tion  to  1  litre.  3.  A  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  1  in  100.  4.  A 
solution  of  potassium  sulphocyanate,  1  in  100.  5.  A  solution  of 
iodine  in  potassium  iodide,  containing  5  or  6  grm.  iodine  in  the 
litre  (compare  §  146,  a).     6.  Thin  starch  paste. 

Measure  off  some  of  the  sodium  thiosulphate,  add  starch  paste 
(§  146,  a),  and  then  titrate  with  iodine  solution,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  relation  between  the  two  solutions.  Now  transfer  10  or 
20  C.C.  of  the  ferric  chloride  to  a  beaker,  add  2  c.c.  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  100  or  150  c.c.  water,  3  c.c.  copper  solution,  and 
1  C.C.  potassium  sulphocyanate,  titrate  with  sodium  thiosulphate 
till  the  fluid  just  loses  its  color,  add  at  once  some  starch  paste,  and 
titrate  back  with  iodine  solution  till  the  blue  color  appears.  Deduct 
the  thiosulphate  equivalent  to  the  iodine  solution  from  the  total 
quantity  of  thiosulphate  used,  and  the  remainder  will  represent  the 
amount  required  to  reduce  the  iron  present.  In  the  analysis  the 
conditions  should  be  similar  to  those  in  the  standardizing  of  the 
thiosulphate. 

This  method  is  very  rapid,  and  the  results,  though  not  so  accu- 
rate as  those  by  method  a,  are  quite  good  enough  for  many  tech- 
nical purposes. 

Supplement  to  the  JPaurth  Group. 

§114. 

7.  Uranium  and  Uranyl. 

If  the  compound  in  which  the  uranium  is  to  be  determined 
contains  no  other  fixed  substances,  it  may  often  be  converted  into 
urcmous  urancUe  U(UO^), — (called  also  uranoso-uranic  oxide  UO,- 
2U0,) — by  simple  ignition.  If  sulphuric  acid  is  present,  small  por- 
tions of  ammonium  carbonate  must  be  thrown  into  the  crucible 
towards  the  end  of  the  operation. 

In  cases  where  the  application  of  this  method  is  inadmissible, 
the  solution  of  uranium  (which,  if  it  contains  nranous  salts,  must 
first  be  warmed  with  nitric  acid,  until  they  are  converted  into  uranyl 
salts)  is  nearly  boiled  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  and  pre- 
cipitated with  ammonia  in  slight  excess.  The  yellow  precipitate 
formed,  which  consists  of  hydrated  ammonium  v/ranate^  is  filtered 
oflf  hot  and  washed  with  a  dilute  solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  to 
prevent  the  fluid  passing  milky  through  the  filter.  The  precipitate 
is  dried  and  ignited  (§  53).     To  make  quite  sure  of  obtaining  the 
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uranous  uranate  in  the  pure  state,  the  cmcible  is  ignited  for  some 
time  in  a  slanting  position  and  nncovered ;  the  lid  is  then  put  on, 
while  the  ignition  is  still  continuing ;  the  crucible  is  allowed  to 
cool  under  the  desiccator,  and  weighed  (Rammelsbekg). 

If  the  solution  from  which  the  uranyl  is  to  be  precipitated  con- 
tains other  basic  radicals  (alkali-earth  metals,  or  even  alkali  metals), 
portions  of  these  will  precipitate  along  with  the  ammonium  uranate. 
For  the  measures  to  be  resorted  to  in  such  cases,  I  refer  to  Sec- 
tion V. 

The  reduction  of  the  uranous  uranate  to  the  state  of  uranous 
oxide  (UO,)  is  an  excellent  means  of  ascertaining  its  purity  for  the 
purpose  of  control.  This  reduction  should  never  be  omitted,  since 
Peligot  has  found  the  uranous  uranate  to  be  variable  in  composi- 
tion. It  is  effected  by  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  in  the 
way  described  §  111,  1  (Cobalt).  In  the  case  of  large  quantities 
the  ignition  must  be  several  times  repeated,  and  the  residue  must 
be  occasionally  stirred  with  a  platinum  wire.  While  cooling 
increase  the  current  of  gas  to  prevent  reabsorption  of  oxygen.  By 
intense  heating  the  property  of  spontaneous  ignition  in  the  air  is 
destroyed.  If  after  evaporating  a  solution  of  uranyl  chloride,  the 
residue  is  to  be  ignited  in  hydrogen,  heat  gently  at  first  in  the  gas 
to  avoid  loss  by  volatilization.  The  separation  of  uranyl  from 
phosphoric  acid  is  effected  by  fusing  the  compound  with  potassium 
cyanide  and  sodium  carbonate.  Upon  extracting  the  fused  mass 
with  water,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  obtained  in  solution,  whilst  ura- 
nium is  left  BS  uranous  oxide.  ILnop  and  Abendt*  have  employed 
this  method. 

Taking  237*6  as  the  atomic  weight  of  uranium,  U(TJOJ,  ura- 
nous uranate  contains  84*77  per  cent,  of  uranium  and  15-23  per 
cent,  of  oxygen.  UO,  uranous  oxide  contains  88'13  per  cent,  urar 
nium  and  11*87  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

According  to  BELOHouBECK,f  uranium  may  be  also  determined 
volumetrically  by  reducing  the  solution  of  uranyl  acetate  or  sul- 
phate to  uranous  salts  with  zinc,  as  in  the  case  of  iron*  (§  113,  3,  a). 
As  the  color  of  the  solution  is  no  safe  criterion  of  the  end  of  the 
reduction,  you  must  allow  the  action  of  tlie  zinc  to  continue  for  a 
considerable  time.  Belohoubeck  says,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is 
sufficient  for  small  quantities,  half  an  hour  for  large  quantities. 

*  Chem.  Centralblatt,  1856,  778.  f  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  6,  120. 
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The  solution  of  the  uranouB  salt  is  diluted,  mixed  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  then  titrated  with  permanganate  to  incipient  red- 
dening. The  permanganate  is  standardized  by  §  112,  2,  1  at. 
uranium  =  2  at.  iron. 

Belohoubeck  obtained  good  results  also  in  hydrochloric  solu- 
tions, but  experiments  made  in  this  laboratory  have  shown  that 
these  are  liable  to  the  error  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  iron  (Comp. 
p.  273,  y),  at  least  in  the  presence  of  considerable  quantities  of 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Fifth  Group. 

SILVER — LEAD — ^MEROURT  IN  MERCUROUS  COMPOUNDS — MERCURY  IN 
MEROURIO  COMPOUNDS  —  COPPER  —  BISMUTHS-CADMIUM — (PALLA- 
DIUM). 

§115. 

1.  Silver. 

a.  Solution. 

Metallic  silver,  and  those  of  its  compounds  which  are  insoluble 
in  water,  are  best  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  (if  soluble  in  that  acid). 
Dilute  nitric  acid  suffices  for  most  compounds;  silver  sulphide, 
however,  requires  concentrated  acid.  The  solution  is  effected  best 
in  a  flask,  which  should  be  heated  if  necessary,  and  placed  in  a 
slanting  position  if  gas  is  evolved.  In  the  case  of  metallic  silver, 
or  silver  sulphide,  the  solution  is  heated  finally  to  gentle  boiling 
to  drive  off  nitrous  acid.  Silver  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide  are 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  nitric  acid.  To  get  the  silver  contained 
in  chloride  and  bromide  in  solution,  proceed  as  follows : — Fuse  the 
salt  in  a  porcelain  crucible  (this  operation,  though  not  absolutely 
indispensable,  had  better  not  be  omitted),  pour  water  over  it,  put 
a  piece  of  clean  cadmium,  zinc,  or  iron  upon  it,  and  add  some 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Wash  the  reduced  spongy  silver,  first  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then  with  water,  and  finally  dissolve  it  in 
nitric  acid.  However,  as  we  shall  see  below,  the  quantitative 
analysis  of  these  salts  does  not  necessarily  involve  their  solution. 

b.  Determination. 

Silver  may  be  weighed  as  chloride^  svJphidey  or  cycmide^  or  in 
the  metallic  state  (§  82).  It  is  also  frequently  determined  by  volu- 
metric analysis. 
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We  may  convert  into 

1.  SiLYEB  OHLOBIDE :  All  compounds  of  silver  without  excep- 
tion. ^ 

2.  Silver  sulphide  :  3.  Silver  otanide  :  All  compounds  solu- 
ble in  water  or  nitric  acid. 

4.  Metallic  silver  :  Silver  oxide  and  some  silver  salts  of  readily 
volatile  acids;  silver  salts  of  organic  acids;  silver  chloride,  bro- 
mide, iodide,  sulphide,  and  sulphate. 

The  method  4  is  the  most  convenient,  especially  when  con- 
ducted in  the  dry  way,  and  is  preferred  to  the  others  in  all  cases 
where  its  application  is  admissible.  The  method  1  is  that  most 
generally  resorted  to.  2  and  3  serve  mostly  only  to  effect  the 
separation  of  silver  from  other  metals. 

In  assays  for  the  Mint,  silver  is  usually  determined  volumetric- 
ally  by  Gay-Lussao's  method.  Pisani's  volumetric  method  is 
especially  suited  to  the  determination  of  very  small  quantities  of 
silver.     H.  Vogel's  method  is  specially  useful  to  photographers. 

1.  Determination  of  Stiver  as  Chloride. 

a.  In  the  Wet  Way, 

Mix  the  moderately  dilute  solution  in  a  beaker  with  nitric  acid, 
heat  to  about  70°,  and  add  hydrochloric  acid  with  constant  stirring 
till  it  ceases  to  produce  a  precipitate.  A  large  excess  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  must  be  avoided,  as  the  precipitate  is  not  absolutely 
insoluble  therein.  While  protecting  the  contents  of  the  beaker 
from  the  action  of  direct  sunlight  continue  the  heat  till  the  precipi- 
tate has  fully  settled,  pour  off  the  clear  fluid  through  a  small  filter, 
rinse  the  precipitate  on  to  the  latter  by  means  of  hot  water  mixed 
with  some  nitric  acid,  wash  with  hot  water  containing  nitric  acid, 
then  with  pure  hot  water,  dry  thoroughly,  transfer  the  precipitate 
to  a  watch-glass  as  nearly  as  possible,  incinerate  the  filter  in  a 
weighed  porcelain  crucible,  treat  the  ash  (which  always  contains 
some  metallic  silver)  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  in  the  heat; 
add  two  or  three  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  cautiously 
to  dryness,  add  the  main  bulk  of  the  precipitate,  using  a  camePs- 
hair  brush  to  transfer  the  last  portions,  heat  cautiously  till  it  begins 
to  fuse  at  the  edge,  allow  to  cool,  and  weigh. 

To  remove  the  fused  mass  without  breaking  the  cmcible,  lay 
a  small  piece  of  iron  or  zinc  upon  it,  and  then  add  very  dilute 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.     The  chloride  will  be  reduced,  and 
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the  silver  ma;  now  be  detached  from  the  cracible  with  the  greatest 
ease. 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  see  §  82,  The  method 
gives  very  exact  results,  at  all  events  in  tlie  al»eiicc  of  aii;  con- 
siderable quantities  of  those  salts  in  whicli  silver  chloride  is  some- 
what soluble ;  compare  §  83.  To  avoid  error  in  this  respect,  it  is 
well  to  test  the  clear  filtrate  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 

h.  In  the  Dry  Way. 

This  method  serves  more  exclusively  for  the  analysis  of  silver 
bromide  and  iodide,  although  it  can  be  applied  in  tlte  case  of  otlier 
compounds. 


Kg.  58. 

The  process  is  conducted  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  by  £g. 
53,  leaving  off  the  U  tube  e,  and  employing  a  straight  bulb- 
tube  or  a  plain  tube  with  porcelain  tray  instead  of  the  bent  tube  d. 

a  is  a  flask  for  disengaging  chlorine,  it  is  completely  tilled  with 
pieces  of  pyroliistte  (native  manganese  dioxide)  of  the  size  of  hazel- 
nuts, and  half  filled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The  chlorine 
is  conducted  to  the  bottom  of  c,  which  contains  a  layer  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  is  filled  above  with  pumice-stone  moistened  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  The  flow  of  chlorine  may  be  regnlated  by  the 
stop-cock,  while  any  excess  accidentally  produced  is  conducted  by  a 
second  tnbe  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  i,  in  wiiich  It  is  absorbed 
by  a  soda  solntion ;  <2  is  a  bulb-tube  intended  for  the  reception 
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of  the  sUver  iodide  or  bromide.  The  operation  is  commenced 
by  introducing  the  compound  to  be  analyzed  into  the  bulb,  and 
applying  heat  to  the  latter  until  its  contents  are  fused ;  when  cold, 
the  tube  is  weighed  and  connected  with  the  apparatus.  Chlorine 
gas  is  then  evolved  from  a ;  when  the  evolution  of  the  gas  has 
proceeded  for  some  time,  the  contents  of  the  bulb  are  heated  to 
fusion,  and  kept  in  this  state  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  agitating 
now  and  then  the  fused  mass.  The  bulb-tube  is  then  removed 
from  the  apparatus,  allowed  to  cool,  and  held  in  a  slanting  position 
to  replace  the  chlorine  by  atmospheric  air;  it  is  subsequently 
weighed,  then  again  connected  with  the  apparatus,  and  the  former 
process  repeated,  keeping  the  contents  of  rf  in  a  state  of  fusion  for 
a  few  minutes.  By  means  of  a  light  glass  tube  attached  by  a  piece 
of  rubber  tube  to  the  end  of  d  the  chlorine  escaping  during  the 
operation  may  be  conducted  into  the  open  air  or  into  a  flue.  The 
operation  may,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  considered  concluded  if  the 
weight  of  the  tube  suffers  no  variation  by  the  repetition  of  the 
process.  If  the  highest  degree  of  accuracy  is  to  be  attained,  heat 
the  silver  chloride  again  to  fusion,  passing  at  the  same  time  a  slow 
stream  of  pure,  dry  carbon  dioxide  through  the  tube,  in  order  to 
drive  out  the  traces  of  chlorine  absorbed  by  the  fused  chloride. 
Allow  to  cool,  hold  obliquely  for  a  short  time,  so  as  to  replace  the 
carbon  dioxide  by  air,  and  finally  weigh.     See  §  82. 

2.  Determination  as  Silver  Sulphide. 

Hydrogen  sulphide  precipitates  silver  completely  from  acid, 
neutral,  and  alkaline  solutions ;  ammonium  sulphide  precipitates  it 
from  neutral  and  alkaline  solutions.  The  precipitate  does  not 
settle  clearly  and  rapidly  except  a  free  acid  or  salt  be  present  (such 
as  nitric  acid  or  an  alkali  nitrate).  Recently  prepared  perfectly 
clear  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide  may  be  employed  to  precipitate 
small  quantities  of  silver ;  to  precipitate  larger  quantities,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  salt  of  silver  (which  must  not  be  too  acid)  is  moderately 
diluted,  and  washed  hydrogen  sulphide  gas  conducted  into  it. 
After  complete  precipitation  has  been  effected,  and  the  silver  sul- 
phide has  perfectly  subsided  (with  exclusion  of  air),  it  is  collected 
on  a  weighed  filter,  washed,  dried  at  100°,  and  weighed.  For  the 
properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  82.  This  method,  if  properly 
xecuted,  gives  accurate  results.  The  operator  must  take  care  to 
'ickly,  and  to  prevent  the  access  of  air  as  much  as  possible 
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dnring  tlie  filtration,  since,  if  tliis  precaution  be  neglected,  siilphni 
is  likely  to  separate  from  the  hydrogen  sulphide  water,  which,  of 
course,  would  add  falsely  to  the  weight  of  the  silver  sulphide.  If 
the  presence  of  a  minute  quantity  of  sulphur  in  the  precipitate  is 
suspected,  treat  it  after  drying  with  pure  carbon  disulphide  on  the 
filter  repeatedly,  till  the  fluid  running  through  gives  no  residue  on 
evaporation  in  a  watch-glass;  dry  and  weigh. 

The  sulphide  must,  however,  never  be  weighed  Jis  just  described, 
unless  the  analyst  is  satisfied  that  no  considerable  amount  of  sul- 
phur has  fallen  down  with  it,  as  would  occur  if  the  fluid  contained 
hyponitric  acid,  a  ferric  salt,  or  any  other  substance  which  decom- 
poses hydrogen  sulphide.  In  case  the  precipitate  does  contain 
much  admixed  sulphur,  the  simplest  process  is  to  convert  it  into 
metallic  silver  (II.  Rose*).  For  this  purpose  it  is  transferred  to  a 
weighed  porcelain  crucible,  the  filter  ash  is  added,  and  the  whole 
is  heated  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  the  apparatus 
described  in  §  108  being  employed.     Results  accurate. 

Should  the  apparatus  in  question  not  be  at  the  operator's  dis- 
posal, he  may,  after  complete  washing  of  the  precipitate,  carefully 
rinse  it  into  a  porcelain  dish  (without  injuring  the  weighed  filter), 
heat  it  once  or  twice  with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  pure 
sodium  sulphite,  retransfer  the  precipitate  (now  freed  from  admixed 
sulphur)  to  the  old  filter,  wash  well,  dry  and  weigh  (J.  Lc')WEt) ; 
or  he  may  treat  the  dried  precipitate,  together  with  the  filter-ash, 
with  moderately  dilute  chlorine-free  nitric  acid  at  a  gentle  heat, 
till  complete  decomposition  has  been  effected  (till  the  undissolved 
sulphur  has  a  clean  yellow  appearance),  filter,  wash  well,  and  pro- 
ceed according  to  1,  a, 

3.  DetefTrunution  as  Silver  Cyanide. 

Mix  the  neutral  solution  of  silver  with  potassium  cyanide,  until 
the  precipitate  of  silver  cyanide  which  forms  at  first  is  redissolved ; 
add  nitric  acid  in  slight  excess,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat.  If  the 
solution  contains  free  acid,  this  must  be  first  neutralized  with  pot- 
ash or  sodium  carbonate.  After  some  time,  collect  the  j^recipitated 
silver  cyanide  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh. 
For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  82.  The  results  are 
accurate. 


*  Pogg.  Annal.  110, 189.  f  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  77,  78. 
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4.  Determination  as  MetaUic  Silver. 

Silver  oxide,  silver  carbonate,  &c.,  are  easily  reduced  by  simple 
ignition  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  In  the  reduction  of  salts  of 
organic  acids,  the  crucible  is  kept  covered  at  first,  and  a  moder- 
ate heat  applied ;  after  a  time  the  lid  is  removed,  and  the  heat 
increased,  until  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  consumed.  For  the 
properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  82.  The  results  are  absolutely 
accumte,  except  as  regards  silver  salts  of  organic  acids;  in  the 
analysis  of  the  latter,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  reduced 
silver  contains  a  minute  portion  of  carbon,  which  increases  the 
weight  of  the  residue  to  a  trifling  extent. 

If  it  is  desired  to  transform  silver  chloride,  bromide,  or  sulphide 
into  metallic  silver,  for  the  purpose  of  analysis,  they  are  heated  in 
a  current  of  pure  hydrogen  to  redness,  till  the  weight  remains 
constant.  The  process  may  be  conducted  in  a  porcelain  crucible 
or  a  bulb-tube.  In  the  former  case,  the  apparatus  described  p.  251, 
§  108,  is  used;  in  the  latter  the  apparatus  represented  p.  285,  with  the 
substitution,  of  course,  of  hydrogen  for  chlorine.  If  the  bulb-tube 
is  used,  it  must,  after  cooling  and  before  being  weighed,  be  held  in 
an  inclined  position,  so  that  the  hydrogen  may  be  replaced  by  air. 
The  results  are  perfectly  accurate.  Silver  iodide  cannot  be  reduced 
in  this  way. 

5.  Volumetric  Methods. 

I.  GAY-LrssAc's. 

This,  the  most  exact  of  all  known  volumetric  processes,  was 
introduced  by  Gay-Lussac  as  a  substitute  for  the  assay  of  silver  by 
cupellation,  was  thoroughly  investigated  by  him,  and  will  be  found 
fully  described  in  his  work  on  the  subject.  This  method  has  been 
rendered  still  more  precise  by  the  researches  of  G.  J.  Mulder,  to 
whose  exhaustive  monograph*  I  refer  the  special  student  of  this 
branch.  I  shall  here  confine  myself  to  giving  the  process  so  far 
as  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  chemical  laboratory,  taking  only 
for  granted  that  the  analyst  has  the  ordinary  measuring  apparatus, 
&c.,  at  his  disposal.  Mulder's  results  will  be  made  use  of  to  the 
full  extent  possible  under  these  circumstances. 

a.  Requishes. 

a.  Solution   of   sodium   chloride.       Take   chemically  pure 

*  Die  Silberprobirmethode  (see  note  p.  167). 
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fiodiam  chloride— either  artificially  prepared  or  pure  rock-salt — 
powder  it  roughly  and  ignite  moderately  (not  to  fusion*).  Now 
dissolve  5*4202  grm.  in  distilled  water  to  1  litre,  measured  at  16°. 
100  c.c.  of  this  solution  contains  a  quantity  of  sodium  chloride 
equivalent  to  1  grm.  of  silver.  The  solution  is  kept  in  a  stoppered 
bottle  and  shaken  before  use. 

p.  Decimal  solution  of  sodium  chloride.  Transfer  50  c.c. 
of  the  solution  described  in  or  to  a  500  c.c.  measuring  flask, 
fill  up  to  the  mark  with  distilled  water  and  shake.  Each  c.c. 
of  this  decimal  solution  corresponds  to  '001  gnn.  silver.  The 
measuring  must  be  performed  at  16°.  The  solution  is  kept  as  the 
other. 

y.  Decimal  silver  solution.  Dissolve  '5  grm.  chemically 
pure  silver  f  in  2  to  3  c.c.  pure  nitric  acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.,  and  dilute 
the  solution  with  water  exactly  to  500  c.c.  measured  at  16°.  Each 
c.c.  contains  '001  grm.  silver.  The  solution  is  kept  in  a  stoppered 
bottle  and  protected  against  the  influence  of  light. 

6.  Test-bottlks.  Tliese  should  be  of  colorless  glass,  holding 
easily  200  cc,  closed  with  well-ground  glass-stoppers,  running  to 
a  point  below.  The  bottles  fit  into  cases  blackened  on  the  inside, 
and  reaching  up  to  their  necks.  In  order  to  protect  the  latter  also 
from  the  action  of  Ught,  a  l>lack-cloth  cover  is  employed. 

J.  Principle. 

Suppose  we  know  the  value  of  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride, 
t.6.,  the  quantity  that  is  necessary  to  precipitate  a  given  amount  of 
silver,  say  1  gnn.,  we  are  in  the  position,  with  the  aid  of  this  solu- 

*  On  fusion,  if  the  flamo  can  in  the  least  way  act  upon  it,  it  takes  an  alkaline 
reaction,  since  under  the  influence  of  vapor  of  water  and  carbon  dioxide,  a  little 
hydrochloric  acid  is  formed  and  escapes,  while  a  corresponding  quantity  of 
sodium  carbonate  remains. 

f  For  the  preparation  of  pure  silver  St  as  recommends  the  following  method : 
Take  crude  silver  nitrate  containing  copper,  fuse  in  order  to  decompose  any 
platinum  nitrate  which  may  be  present,  dissolve  in  dilute  ammonia,  allow  to 
stand  48  hours,  filter  and  dilute  till  the  fluid  does  not  contain  more  than  2  per 
cent,  silver.  Add  ammonium  sulphite  in  excess.  To  ascertain  how  much  sul- 
phite will  be  required  make  a  small  preliminary  test;  as  soon  as  after  heating  the 
blue  jolution  loses  all  color,  you  may  be  sure  that  enough  of  the  sulphide  has 
been  added.  Warm  on  a  water-bath  to  60*  or  70\  when  all  the  silver  will  be 
thrown  down  as  a  metallic  powder,  allow  to  cool  and  wash  by  decantation  with 
diluted  ammonia  till  the  washings  are  free  from  copper  and  sulphuric  acid.  Now 
digest  the  metal  for  several  days  with  strong  ammonia,  wash,  dry,  and  fuse  with 
a  flux  of  borax  and  sodium  nitrate. 
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tion,  to  determine  an  unknown  amount  of  silver,  for  if  we  put  x 
for  the  unknown  amount  of  silver,  then 

cc  of  solution  used  for  1  grm.  :  c.c.  used  for  x::l  grm.  :  a. 

But  if  we  examine  whether  1  mol.  sodium  chloride  dissolved  in 
water  actually  precipitates  1  at.  of  silver  dissolved  in  nitric  acid 
exactly,  we  find  that  this  is  not  the  case.*  On  the  contrary,  the 
dear  supernatant  fluid  gives  a  small  precipitate  both  on  the  addition 
of  a  little  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  and  on  the  addition  of  a 
little  silver  solution,  as  Muldeb  has  most  accurately  determined. 
The  value  of  a  solution  of  sodium  chloride  in  the  sense  explained 
above  cannot,  therefore,  be  reckoned  from  the  amount  of  salt  it 
contains^  by  calculating  1  at.  silver  for  1  mol.  sodium  chloride,  but 
it  can  only  be  obtained  by  experiment.  Mulder  has  shown  that 
the  temperature  and  the  degree  of  dilution  have  some  influence, 
and  also  that  this  fact  is  to  be  explained  on  the  ground  of  the  sol- 
vent power  of  the  sodium  nitrate  produced  on  the  silver  chloride. 
In  the  solution  thus  formed  we  have  to  imagine  NaNO,  and  NaCl 
with  AgNO,  in  a  certain  state  of  equilibrium,  which  on  the  addition 
of  either  NaCl  or  AgNO,  is  destroyed,  silver  chloride  being  pre- 
cipitated. 

From  this  interesting  observation  it  follows,  that  if  to  a  silver- 
solution  we  add  at  first  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  chloride, 
then  decimal  solution  drop  by  drop,  till  the  exact  point  is  reached 
when  no  more  precipitate  appears,  now,  on  addition  of  decimal 
silver-solution,  a  small  precipitate  will  be  again  produced ;  and  if 
we  add  the  latter  drop  by  drop,  till  the  last  drop  occasions  no  tur- 
bidity, then  again  decimal  solution  of  sodium  chloride  will  give  a 
small  precipitate.  On  noticing  the  number  of  drops  of  both  deci- 
mal solutions  which  are  required  to  pass  from  one  limit  to  the 
other,  we  find  that  the  same  number  of  each  are  used.  Let  us 
suppose  that  we  had  added  decimal  solution  of  sodium  chloride  till 
it  ceased  to  react,  and  had  then  used  20  dropsf  of  decimal  silver- 
solution,  till  this  ceased  to  produce  a  further  turbidity,  we  must 
now  again  add  20  drops  of  decimal  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  in 

*  If  sodium  bromide  or  potassium  bromide  is  used,  complete  precipitation 
would  ensue  on  addition  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  silver  solution,  since  bro- 
mide of  silver  is  not  at  all  soluble  in  the  supernatant  fluid  (Stab,  Compt.  rend. 
67,  1107). 

^  Twenty  drops  from  Muldbb's  dropping  apparatus  are  equal  to  1  cc. 
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order  to  reach  the  point  at  which  this  ceases  to  react  Were  we  to 
add  only  10  instead  of  these  20  drops,  we  have  the  nentral  point, 
as  Mulder  calls  it,  i,e.,  the  point  at  which  both  silver  and  sodium 
chloride  produce  equal  precipitates. 

We  have,  therefore,  3  different  points  to  choose  from  for  our 
final  reaction :  a,  the  point  at  which  sodium  chloride  has  just 
ceased  to  precipitate  the  silver ;  6,  the  neutral  point ;  Oj  the  point 
at  which  silver-solution  has  just  ceased  to  precipitate  sodium 
chloride.  Whichever  we  may  choose,  we  must  keep  to  it,  i.a,,  we 
must  not  use  a  different  point  in  standardizing  the  sodimn  chloride 
solution  and  in  performing  an  analysis.  The  difference  obtained, 
by  using  first  a  and  then  b  is,  accoi'ding  to  Mulder,  for  1  grm. 
silver,  at  16°,  about  '5  mgrm.  silver;  by  employing  first  a  and 
then  Cy  as  was  permitted  in  the  original  process  of  Oat-Lussac,  the 
difference  is  increased  to  1  mgrm. 

For  our  object,  it  appears  most  convenient  to  consider,  once  for 
all,  the  point  a  as  the  end,  and  never  to  finish  with  the  silver- 
solution.  If  the  point  has  been  overstepped  by  the  addition  of  too 
large  an  amount  of  decimal  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  2  or  8 
cc.  of  decimal  silver-solution  should  be  added  all  at  once.  The 
end-point  is  then  found  by  carefully  adding  decimal  solution  of 
sodium  chloride  again,  and  the  quantity  of  silver  in  the  silver-solu- 
tion added  is  added  to  the  original  amount  of  silver  weighed  off. 

c.  Performance  op  the  Process. 

This  is  divided  into  two  operations — a,  the  titration  of  the 
sodium  chloride  solution ;  >5,  the  assay  of  the  silver  alloy  to  be 
examined. 

a.  TrrRATioN  op  the  Sodium  Cnix)RiDB  Solution. 

Weigh  off  exactly  from  1*00 1  to  1*003  grm.  chemically  pure 
silver,*  put  it  into  a  test-bottle,  add  5  cc.  perfectly  pure  nitric 
acid,  of  1*2  sp.  gr.,  and  heat  the  bottle  in  an  inclined  position  in  a 
water-  or  sand-bath  till  complete  solution  is  effected.  Now  blow 
out  the  nitrous  fumcf^  from  the  upper  part  of  the  bottle,  and  after 
it  has  cooled  a  little,  place  it  in  a  stream  of  water,  the  temperature 
of  which  is  about  16®,  and  let  it  remain  there  till  its  contents  are 
cooled  to  this  degree,  wipe  it  dry,  and  place  it  in  its  case. 

Now  fill  the  100  cc.  pipette  with  the  concentrated  solution  of 
sodium  chloride,  which  is  then  allowed  to  flow  into  the  test-bottle 


*  See  Dote,  p.  289. 
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containing  the  silvernsolution*.  Insert  the  glass-stopper  firmly 
(after  moistening  it  with  water),  tover  the  neck  of  the  bottle  with 
the  cap  of  black  stuff  belonging  to  it,  and  shake  violently  without 
delay,  till  the  silver  chloride  settles,  leaving  the  fluid  perfectly 
clear.  Then  take  the  stopper  out,  rub  it  on  the  neck,  so  as  to 
remove  all  silver  chloride,  replace  it  firmly,  and  by  giving  the 
bottle  a  few  dexterous  turns,  rinse  the  chloride  down  from  the 
upper  part.  After  allowing  to  rest  a  little,  again  remove  the 
stopper,  and  add,  from  a  burette  divided  into  ^^  cc,  decimal 
sodium  chloride  solution,  allowing  the  drops  to  fall  against  the 
lower  pai-t  of  the  neck,  the  bottle  being  held  in  an  inclined 
position.  If,  as  above  directed,  1*001  to  1*003  grm.  silver  have 
becQ  employed,  the  portions  of  sodium  chloride  solution  at  first 
added  may  be  i  cc.  After  each  addition,  raise  the  bottle  a  little 
out  of  its  case,  observe  the  amount  of  precipitate  produced,  shake 
till  the  fluid  has  become  clear  again,  and  proceed  as  above,  before 
adding  each  fresh  quantity  of  sodium  chloride  solution.  The 
smaller  the  precipitate  produced,  the  smaller  should  be  the  quan- 
tity of  sodium  chloride  next  added ;  towards  the  end  only  two 
drops  should  be  added  each  time ;  and  quite  at  the  end  read  off 
the  height  of  the  fluid  in  the  burette  before  each  further  addition. 
When  the  last  two  drops  give  no  more  precipitate,  the  previous 
reading  is  the  correct  one. 

If  by  chance  the  point  has  been  overstepped,  and  the  time  has 
been  missed  for  the  proper  reading  off  of  the  burette,  add  2  to  3 
C.C.  of  the  decimal  silver  solution  (the  silver  in  which  is  to  be 
added  to  the  quantity  first  weighed),  and  try  again  to  hit  the  point 
exactly  by  careful  addition  of  decimal  sodium  chloride  solution. 

The  value  of  the  sodium  chloride  solution  is  now  known. 
Reckon  it  to  1  grm.  silver. 

Suppose  we  had  used  for  1-002  grm.  silver,  100  cc.  of  concen- 
trated and  3  cc  of  decimal  sodium  chloride  solution ;  this  makes 
altogether  100*3  of  concentrated ;  then 

1-002  :  1-000  ::  100-3  :x 

X  =  100-0998 

We  may  without  scruple  put  100-1  for  this  number.     We  now 

*  The  pipette,  having  been  filled  above  the  mark,  should  be  fixed  in  a  support, 
before  the  excess  is  allowed  to  run  out,  otherwise  the  measurings  will  not  be  suffi- 
ciently accurate. 
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know  that  100*1  c.c.  of  the  concentrated  solution  of  sodinm 
chloride,  measured  at  16®,  exactly  precipitates  1  grm.  of  silver. 
This  relationship  serves  as  the  foundation  of  the  calculation  in 
actual  assaying,  and  must  be  re-examined  whenever  there  is  reason 
to  imagine  that  the  strength  of  the  sodium  chloride  solution  may 
have  altered. 

A  The  actual  assay  of  the  Silvee-Alloy. 

Weigh  oflf  so  much  as  contains  about  1  grm,  of  silver,  or  better, 
a  few  mgrm.  more  ;*  dissolve  in  a  test-bottle  in  5  to  7  c.c.  nitric 
acid,  and  proceed  in  all  respects  exactly  as  in  a. 

Suppose  we  had  taken  1'116  grm.  of  the  alloy,  and  in  addition 
to  the  100  C.C.  of  concentrated  sodium  chloride  solution,  had  used 
5  cc.  of  the  dilute  (=  "5  concentrated),  how  much  silver  would 
the  alloy  contain  ? 

Presuming  that  we  use  the  same  sodium  chloride  solution 
which  served  as  our  example  in  a,  100*1  cc  of  which  =  1  grm. 
silver,  then 

100*1  :  100*5  : :  1*000  :  x 

X  =  1*003996  (say  (1-004). 

We  may  also  arrive  at  the  same  result  in  the  following  manner : — 

NaCl  Solution. 
For  the  precipitation  of  the  silver  in  the  alloy 

were  used 100*5  cc 

For  1  grm.  silver  are  necessary 100*1  cc. 

DiflEerence *4  cc 

There  are,  therefore,  4  mgrm.  of  silver  present  more  than  a  grm., 
on  the  presumption  that  *1  of  the  concentrated  sodium  cliloride 
solution  (=  1  cc.  of  the  decimal  solution)  corresponds  to  1  mgrm. 

*  In  coins  containing  9  parts  of  silver  and  1  part  of  copper,  therefore  take 
about  1*115  or  1'120.  In  weighing  oflf  alloys  of  silver  and  copper,  which  do  not 
correspond  to  the  formula  AgsCut  (standard  mhV  >)  ^  ^®  ^^^b^  remember  that 
they  are  never  homogeneous  in  the  mass  ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  pieces  of  metal, 
from  which  coins  are  stamped,  often  show  1*5  to  17  in  a  thousand  more  silver  in 
the  middle  than  at  the  edges.  In  assaying  alloys,  then,  portions  from  various 
parts  of  the  mass  must  be  taken,  in  order  to  get  a  correct  result.  The  inaccuracy, 
however,  proceeding  from  the  cause  above-mentioned,  can  only  be  completely 
overcome  by  fusing  the  alloy  and  taking  out  a  portion  from  the  weU-stirred  mass 
for  the  aasay. 
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silver.  This  sapposition,  although  not  absolutely  correct,  may  be 
safely  made,  for  the  inexactness  it  involves  is  too  minute,  as  is 
evident  from  the  previous  calculation. 

Before  we  can  execute  this  process  exactly,  we  must  know  the 
quantity  of  silver  the  alloy  contains  very  approximately.  In 
assaying  coins  of  known  value  this  is  the  case,  but  with  other  silver 
alloys  it  is  usually  not  so.  Under  the  latter  circumstances  an 
approximate  estimation  must  precede  the  regular  assay.  This  is 
performed  by  weighing  oflf  ^  grm.  (or  in  the  case  of  alloys  that  are 
poor  in  silver,  1  grm.),  dissolving  in  3  to  6  c.c.  nitric  acid,  and 
adding  from  the  burette  sodium  chloride  solution, — first  in  larger, 
then  in  smaller  quantities — till  the  last  drops  produce  no  further 
turbidity.  The  last  drops  are  not  reckoned  with  the  rest.  The 
operation  is  conducted,  as  regards  shaking,  &c.,  as  previously 
given.  Suppose  we  had  weighed  off  '5  grm.  of  the  alloy,  and 
employed  25  c.c.  of  the  sodium  chloride  solution — ^taking  the 
above  supposed  value  of  the  latter — 

We  have  100-1  :  25  : :  1-000  :  x 

X  =  -2497 

that  is,  the  silver  in  '5  grm.  of  the  alloy ;  and  as  to  the  quantity  of 
alloy  we  have  to  weigh  off  for  the  assay  proper. 

We  have  -2497  :  1*003  : :  -5  :  a? 

X  =  2-008. 

This  quantity  will,  of  course,  require  more  nitric  acid  for  solution 
than  was  previously  used  (use  10  cc).  In  cases  where  the  highest 
degree  of  accuracy  is  not  required,  the  results  afforded  by  tliis 
rough  preliminary  estimation  will  be  accurate  enough,  if  the 
experiment  is  carefully  conducted,  since  they  give  the  quantity  of 
silver  present  to  within  YjftiF  ^^  sh^- 

With  alloys  which  contain  sulphur,  and  with  such  as  consist  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  contain  a  little  tin,  Levol*  employs  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  (about  25  grm.)  as  solvent.  The  portion  of 
the  aUoy  is  boiled  with  it  till  dissolved ;  after  cooling,  the  fluid  is 
treated  in  the  usual  manner.  As,  however,  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  fails  to  dissolve  all  the  silver  when  there  is  much  copper 
present,  MAsoAzzixif  digests  the  weighed  portion  of  alloy  (which 

*  Anna],  de  Cliim.  et  de  Phys.  (3)  44.  847.      t  Chem.  CentralbL  1Q57,  800. 
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niay  contain  small  quantities  of  lead,  tin,  and  antimony,  besides 
gold)  first  with  the  least  possible  amomit  of  nitric  acid,  as  long  as 
red  vapors  are  formed ;  hb-  then  adds  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
boils  till  the  gold  has  settled  well  together,  adds  water  after 
cooling,  and  then  titrates.  In  the  presence  of  mercury,  the 
chloride  of  that  metal  is  carried  down  with  the  silver,  rendering 
the  method  inaccurate.  If  the  quantity  of  mercury  is  but  small, 
you  may  get  over  the  difficulty  by  adding  25  c.c.  ammonia  and 
20  cc.  acetic  acid  (Levol).  The  ammonium  acetate  acts  by 
decomposing  the  mercuric  chloride,  and  thus  preventing  ita 
precipitation  (Debray*).  If  the  quantity  of  mercury  is  large  the 
addition  of  an  alkali  acetate  is  not  effective,  and  Dbbray  recom- 
mends to  drive  off  the  mercury  by  igniting  for  four  hours  in  a 
small  crucible  of  gas  carbon  in  a  muffle.  The  presence  of  other 
volatile  metals,  such  as  zinc,  does  not  interfere  with  this  oper- 
ation. 

II.    PiSANl's   MBTHOD.f 

This  process  depends  on  the  following  reaction :  a  solution  of 
iodide  of  starch  added  to  a  very  dilute  neutral  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  forms  silver  iodide  and  silver  hypoiodite.  The  blue  color 
consequently  vanishes,  and  on  continued  addition  of  the  iodide  of 
starch,  the  fluid  does  not  become  permanently  blue  till  all  the  sil* 
ver  nitrate  present  is  decomposed  in  the  above  manner.  The 
iodide  of  starch  solution  used  is  therefore  proportional  to  the  quan* 
tity  of  silver  nitrate.  Hence,  if  the  value  of  the  iodide  of  starch 
solution  be  determined,  by  allowing  it  to  act  on  a  certain  amount 
of  silver  solution  of  known  strength,  we  shall  be  able  to  estimate 
unknown  quantities  of  silver  with  the  greatest  ease,  provided  that 
the  silver  solution  is  free  from  all  other  substances  which  exert  q 
decomposing  action  on  the  iodide  of  starch.  Besides  the  ordinary 
reducing  agents,  the  following  salts  must  be  especially  mentioned 
as  possessmg  this  power :  mercurous  and  mercuric  salts,  stannoua 
salts,  manganous,  ferrous,  and  antimonious  salts,  also  auric  chloride 
and  arsenites ;  lead  and  copper  salts,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
affect  iodide  of  starch. 

The  iodide  of  starch  is  prepared  as  follows :  make  an  intimate 


*  Compt  rend.  70,  849.  f  AzuiaL'd.  Min.  10, 8a 
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mixture  in  a  mortar  of  2  gnn.  iodine  and  15  grm.  starch  with  the 
addition  of  6  to  8  drops  of  water,  and  heat  the  slightly-moist  mix- 
ture in  a  closed  flask  in  a  water-bath,  till  the  original  violet-bluo 
color  has  passed  into  dark  grayish-blue — it  takes  about  an  hour. 
The  iodide  of  starch  thus  prepared  is  then  digested  with  water ;  it 
dissolves  completely  to  a  deep  bluish-black  fluid. 

The  value  of  this  fluid  is  determined  by  allowing  it  to  act  on 
10  c.c.  of  a  neutral  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  containing  1  grm.  of 
pure  silver  in  1  litre — ^the  silver  solution  is  mixed  with  a  little 
pure  precipitated  calcium  carbonate  before  adding  the  iodide  of 
starch.  The  strength  of  this  latter  is  right,  if  60  to  60  c.c.  are 
used  in  this  experiment.  On  adding  it,  at  first  the  blue  color  dis- 
appears rapidly,  and  the  fluid  becomes  yellowish  from  the  silver 
iodide.  The  end  of  the  operation  is  attained  as  soon  as  the  fluid  is 
bluish-green.  The  point  is  pretty  easy  to  hit,  and  an  error  of  '5 
C.C.  is  of  no  importance,  as  it  only  corresponds  to  about  '0001  grm. 
silver.  The  calcium  carbonate,  besides  neutralizing  the  free  acid, 
has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  flnal  change  of  the  color  more  dis- 
tinctly observable.  To  analyze  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper,  dis- 
solve about  '6  grm.  in  nitric  acid,  dilute  to  100  c.c.  to  lower  the 
color  of  the  copper,  saturate  5  c.c.  with  calcium  carbonate,  and  add 
iodide  of  starch  till  the  coloration  appears.  Or  you  may  deter- 
mine very  approximately  the  amount  of  silver  in  2  c.c.  of  the  solu- 
tion, then  precipitate  the  greater  part  (about  99^)  of  the  silver 
from  50  c.c.  of  the  solution  with  standard  solution  of  potassium 
iodide,  and  without  filtering  estimate  the  remainder  of  the  silver 
by  means  of  iodide  of  starch.  If  the  amount  of  silver  to  be  deter- 
mined  is  more  than  '020  grm.,  it  is  always  better  to  employ  the 
latter  method.  In  the  case  of  a  nitric  acid  solution  containing  sil- 
ver with  lead,  the  latter  metal  is  first  precipitated  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  filtered  off,  calcium  carbonate  is  added  to  the  filtrate  till 
all  free  acid  is  neutralized,  the  fiuid  is  filtered  again  (if  necessary), 
and  lastly,  more  calcium  carbonate  is  added,  and  then  the  iodide  of 
starch.  Very  dilute  solutions  must  be  concentrated,  so  that  one  may 
have  no  more  than  from  50  to  100  c.c.  to  deal  with.  The  method  is 
worthy  of  notice  and  specially  suited  for  the  estimation  of  small 
quantities  of  silver.  With  such  it  has  afforded  me  perfectly  satis- 
factory results.  Instead  of  the  standard  iodide  of  starch,  a  dilute 
standard  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  may  be  equally  well 
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employed — with  addition  of  starch  solution  (Field*).  If  this  is 
used  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  any  substance  which  decomposes 
potassium  iodide  with  separation  of  iodine  will  interfere. 

III.  Method  depending  on  the  action  of  silver  nitrate  on 

SODIUM   chloride  IN  THE  PRESENCE  OF  POTASSIUM   CHROMATE. 

This  is  the  reverse  of  the  method  for  the  estimation  of  chlorine 
§  141   hj  ay  and  will  be  described  in  that  place. 

.       §  116. 

2.  Lead. 

a.  Solution. 

Few  of  tlie  lead  salts  are  soluble  in  water.  Metallic  lead,  lead 
oxide,  and  most  of  the  lead  salts  that  arc  insoluble  in  water  dissolve 
in  dilute  nitric  acid.  Concentrated  nitric  acid  effects  neither  com- 
plete decomposition  nor  complete  solution,  since,  owing  to  the 
insolubility  of  lead  nitrate  in  concentrated  nitric  acid,  the  lirst  por- 
tions of  nitrate  formed  protect  the  yet  undecomposed  parta  of  the 
salt  from  the  action  of  the  acid.  For  the  solubility  of  lead  chloride 
and  sulphate,  see  §  83.  As  we  sliall  see  below,  the  analysis  of 
these  compounds  may  be  effected  without  dissolving  them,  lead 
iodide  dissolves  readily  in  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  appli- 
cation of  heat,  with  separation  of  iodine.  Solution  of  potassa  is 
the  only  menstruum  in  which  lead  chromate  dissolves  without 
decomposition. 

b.  Determtnatton. 

Lead  may  be  determined  as  oxidej  ml^h<Ue^  chromate^  or  mlr 
phide  /  also  by  volumetric  analysis. 
We  may  convert  into 

1.  Lead  Oxide: 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

All  lead  salts  soluble  in  water,  and  those  of  its  salts  which, 
insoluble  in  that  menstruum,  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  with  separa- 
tion of  their  acid. 

h.  By  Ignition. 

a.  Lead  salts  of  readily  volatile  or  decomposable  inorganic  adds. 

ft.  Lead  salts  of  organic  adds. 

•  Chem.  Kewi,  9»  17. 
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2.  Lead  Sulphidb: 
All  lead  salts  in  solution. 

3.  Lead  Sulphate: 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

The  salts  that  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  nitric  add, 
whose  acid  cannot  be  separated  from  the  solution. 

b.  By  Evaporation. 

a.  All  the  oxides  of  lead,  and  also  the  lead  salts  of  volatile  adds. 
ft.  Many  of  the  organic  compounds  of  lead. 

4.  Lead  Chromate: 

The  compounds  of  lead  soluble  in  water  or  nitric  add. 

The  application  of  these  several  methods  must  not  be  under- 
stood to  be  rigorously  confined  to  the  compounds  specially  enu- 
merated under  their  respective  heads ;  thus,  for  instance,  all  the 
compounds  enumerated  sub  1,  may  likewise  be  determined  as  lead 
sulphate ;  and,  as  above  mentioned,  all  soluble  compounds  of  lead 
may  be  converted  into  lead  sulphide ;  also,  in  lead  sulphate  the  lead 
may  be  without  difficulty  determined  as  sulphide.  Lead  chloride, 
bromide,  and  iodide  are  most  conveniently  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  in  the  manner  described  §  115 
(Reduction  of  silver  chloride),  if  it  is  not  deemed  preferable  to  dis- 
'  solve  them  in  water,  or  to  decompose  them  by  a  boiling  solution  of 
sodium  carbonate.  If  the  reduction  method  is  resorted  to,  the 
heat  applied  should  not  be  too  intense,  since  this  might  cause  some 
lead  chloride  to  volatilize. 

The. higher  oxides  of  lead  are  reduced  by  ignition  to  the  state 
of  lead  monoxide,  and  may  thus  be  readily  analyzed  and  dissolved. 
Should  the  operator  wish  to  avoid  having  recourse  to  ignition,  the 
most  simple  mode  of  dissolving  the  higher  oxides  of  lead  is  to  act 
upon  them  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  with  the  addition  of  alcohol. 
For  the  methods  of  analyzing  lead  sulphate,  chromate,  iodide,  and 
bromide,  I  refer  to  the  paragraphs  treating  of  the  corresponding 
acids,  in  the  second  part  of  this  section.  To  effect  the  estimation 
of  lead  in  the  oxide  and  in  many  lead  salts,  especially  also  in  the 
sulphate,  the  compound  under  examination  may  be  fused  with 
potassium  cyanide,  and  the  metallic  lead  obtained  well  washed,  and 
weighed.     From  the  sulphide  also  the  greater  portion  of  the  lead 
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may  be    separated  by  this  method,  but  nerer  the  whole  (BL 

ROSB*). 

1.  Deterrmnation  as  Oxide, 

a.  By  Precvpitation, 

Mix  the  moderately  dilute  solution  with  ammonium  carbonatef 
slightly  in  excess,  add  some  caustic  ammonia,  apply  a  gentle  heat, 
allow  to  cool  and  filter  through  a  small  thin  filter.  Wash  with 
pure  water,  dry,  and  transfer  the  precipitate  to  a  watch-glass, 
removing  it  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  filter ;  bum  the 
latter  in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible.  After  the  crucible  is  cold, 
moisten  the  ash  with  nitric  acid,  allow  it  to  evaporate,  ignite  gently, 
allow  to  cool,  add  the  precipitate  and  ignite  gently  till  all  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  driven  off.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and 
residue,  see  §  83.  The  results  are  very  satisfactory,  although  gen- 
erally a  trifle  too  low,  owing  to  lead  carbonate  not  being  absolutely 
insoluble,  particularly  in  fluids  rich  in  ammonium  salts  (Expt.  No. 

b.  By  Ignition, 

Compounds  like  lead  carbonate  or  nitrate  are  cautiously  ignited 
in  a  porcelain  crucible,  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  In  case 
of  lead  salts  of  organic  acids,  the  substance  is  very  gently  heated 
in  a  small  covered  porcelain  crucible,  which  is  included  within  a 
large  one,  also  covered,  until  the  organic  matter  is  completely 
carbonized ;  the  lids  are  then  removed,  when  the  mass  begins  to 
ignite,  and  a  mixture  of  lead  oxide  with  metallic  lead  results, 
which  may  still  contain  unconsumed  carbon.  A  few  pieces  of 
recently  fused  anmionium  nitrate  are  now  thrown  into  the  inner 
crucible,  which  has  previously  been  removed  from  the  flame,  and 
lK>th  are  again  covered.  The  salt  fuses,  oxidizes  the  lead,  and 
converts  it  partly  into  nitrate.  The  whole  is  now  very  gradually 
raised  to  a  red  heat,  until  no  more  fumes  of  hyponitric  acid  escape. 
The  residuary  oxide  is  then  weighed. 

The  results  are  satisfactory. 

2.  Determinatdon  as  Sulphide. 

Lead  may  be  completely  precipitated  from  acid,  neutral  and 

*  Fogg.  Aonal.  91,  144. 

f  Ammonium  oxalate,  which  has  been  so  liighly  recoomiended  as  a  precipi- 
tant for  lead,  is  not  so  delicate  as  the  carbonate.  My  experience  in  this  respect 
coincides  with  F.  Mohr's  (Expt  No.  48), 
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alkaline  solutions  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  also  from  neutral  and 
alkaline  solutions  by  ammonium  sulphide.  Precipitation  from 
acid  solution  is  usually  employed,  especially  in  separations.  A 
large  excess  of  acid  and  also  warming  should  both  be  avoided. 
The  former  is  prejudicial  to  complete  precipitation  (§  83, y*),  the 
latter  may  readily  occasion  the  re-solution  of  the  sulphide  that  has 
already  been  precipitated.  In  order  to  guard  against  incomplete 
precipitation,  before  filtering,  test  a  portion  of  the  supernatant 
fluid  by  mixing  with  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  strong  hydrogen 
sulphide  water. 

If  the  fluid  contained  no  hydrochloric  acid  or  metallic  chloride, 
the  lead  sulphide  is  pure.  After  it  has  been  filtered  off,  washed 
with  cold  water  and  dried,  it  is  transferred,  together  with  the 
filter-ash,  to  a  porcelain  crucible,  a  little  sulphur  added,  and  ignited 
in  hydrogen  at  gentle  redness  till  its  weight  is  constant.  It  should 
always  be  allowed  to  cool  in  a  current  of  the  gas,  before  being 
weighed.  As  regards  the  apparatus,  see  §  108,  2,  fig.  50.  For  the 
properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  83,./*.  The  results  are  satisfactory 
(H.  Rose).  The  heat  of  the  ignition  must  not  be  too  low,  or  the 
,  residue  will  contain  too  much  sulphur,  nor  too  high,  or  the  lead 
sulphide  will  begin  to  volatilize,  and  lead  disulphide  will  also  be 
formed  with  loss  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  Drying  the  precipitate 
at  100°  cannot  be  recommended  (§  83,/*).  If  the  fluid,  on  the 
contrary,  contained  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  metallic  chloride,  the 
lead  sulphide  contains  chloride  which  cannot  be  removed  even  by 
boiling  the  precipitate  with  ammonium  sulphide.  If  the  precipi- 
tate were  treated  as  above,  we  should  obtain  a  tolerably  pure 
sulphide,  but  not  without  loss  from  volatilization  of  chloride.  A 
precipitate  of  this  kind  must  therefore  be  decomposed  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue 
dissolved  by  heating  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium 
acetate,  and  this  solution  diluted  and  poured  with  stirring  into 
excess  of  strong  hydrogen  sulphide  water.  Or  the  lead  chloride 
obtained  may  be  evaporated,  heated  to  200°,  and  weighed  as  such 

(FlNKENEB*). 

3.  Determination  as  Sulphate. 
a.  By  Precipitation. 

a.  Mix  the  solution  (which  should  not  be  over  dilute)  with 

^»— . 

*  Eandb.  der  anal.  Chem.  von  H.  Ross,  6  Aufl.  von  Fikxener,  982. 
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moderately  dilute  pure  sulphuric  acid  slightly  in  excess,  and  add 
to  the  mixture  double  its  volume  of  common  alcohol ;  wait  a  few 
hours,  to  allow  the  precipitate  to  subside ;  filter,  wash  the  precipi- 
tate with  common  alcohol,  dry,  and  ignite  after  the  method 
described  in  §  53.  Though  a  careful  operator  may  use  a  platinum 
crucible,  still  a  thin  porcelain  crucible  is  preferable.  See  also  the 
remarks,  1,  a. 

ft.  In  cases  where  the  addition  of  alcohol  is  inadmissible,  a 
greater  excess  of  sulphuric  add  must  be  used,  and  the  precipitate, 
which  is  allowed  some  time  to  subside,  filtered,  and  washed  first 
with  water  acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  then 
repeatedly  with  alcohoL  The  remainder  of  the  process  is  con- 
ducted as  in  a. 

If  the  fluid  contained  nitric  acid,  whether  alcohol  is  used  or 
not,  it  is  advisable  to  evaporate  on  the  water-bath  after  the 
addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  till  the  nitric  acid  has  escaped, 
otherwise  the  precipitation  will  not  be  complete.  If  the  fluid 
contained  hydrochloric  acid  or  a  metallic  chloride,  lead  chloride  is 
thrown  down  with  the  sulphate.  In  this  case  you  must  either 
evaporate  the  fluid  with  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  and  heat  the 
residue  till  sulphuric  acid  fumes  escape  to  drive  oflf  the  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or  you  must  treat  the  precipitate  and  fllter-ash  in  the 
crucible  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate  and  ignite  to 
convert  it  into  pure  lead  sulphate  (Finkeneb*). 

For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  83.  The  method  a 
gives  accurate  results ;  those  obtained  by  ft  are  less  exact  (a  little 
too  low),  but  still  however  satisfactory,  if  the  directions  given  are 
adhered  to.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  proper  excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
is  not  added,  in  the  presence,  for  instance,  of  ammonium  salts,  the 
lead  is  not  'completely  precipitated,  and  if  pure  water  is  used  for 
washing,  decided  traces  of  the  precipitate  are  dissolved. 

6.  By  EvaporaUon. 

a.  Put  the  substance  into  a  weighed  dish,  dissolve  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  add  moderately  dilute  pure  sulphuric  acid  slightly  in 
excess,  and  evaporate  at  a  gentle  heat ;  at  last  high  over  the  lamp, 
until  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled.  In  the 
absence  of  organic  substances,  the  evaporation  may  be  effected 

*  Handb.  der  anaL  Chem.  von  H.  Roes,  6  Aufl.  von  Fihkeeneb,  983. 
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without  fear  in  a  platinum  dish ;  but  if  organic  Bubetances  are 
present,  a  light  porcelain  dish  is  preferable.  With  due  care  in  the 
process  of  evaporation,  the  results  are  perfectly  accurate. 

p.  Organic  compounds  of  lead  are  converted  into  the  sulphate 
by  treating  them  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  pure  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  in  excess,  evaporating  cautiously  in  the  well-covered 
crucible,  until  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled, 
and  igniting  the  residue.  Should  the  latter  not  look  perfectly 
white,  it  must  be  moistened  once  more  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  operation  repeated.  The  method  gives,  when  conducted  with 
great  care,  accurate  results ;  a  trifling  loss  is,  however,  usually  in- 
curred, the  escaping  sulphur  dioxide  and  carbon  dioxide  gaees 
being  liable  to  carry  away  traces  of  the  salt. 

4.  Determination  as  Lead  Chramate. 

If  the  solution  is  not  already  distinctly  acid  render  it  so  with 
acetic  acid,  then  add  potassium  dichromate  in  excess,  and,  if  free 
nitric  acid  is  present,  add  sodium  acetate  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
replace  the  free  nitric  acid  by  free  acetic  acid ;  let  the  precipitate 
subside  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  collect  on  a  weighed  filter  dried  at 
100°,  wash  with  water,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  The  precipitate 
may  also  bo  ignited  according  to  §  53,  but  in  this  case  care  must  be 
taken  that  hardly  any  of  the  salt  remains  adhering  to  the  paper, 
and  that  the  heat  is  not  too  high.  For  the  properties  of  the 
precipitate,  see  §  93,  2.     The  results  are  accurate.     (Expt.  No.  76.) 

5.  Determination  of  Lead  hy  Volumetric  Analysis, 

Although  there  is  no  lack  of  proposed  methods  for  the  volu- 
metric estimation  of  lead,  we  are  still  without  a  really  good  method 
for  practical  purposes,  that  is,  a  method  which  can  be  generally 
employed,  and  which  is  at  the  same  time  simple  and  exact.  For 
the  present,  therefore,  in  almost  all  cases  the  gravimetric  deter- 
mination of  lead  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  volumetric  On  my  own 
part,  at  least,  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  easier  or  any  better,  when  one 
has  the  precipitate  washed,  to  subject  it  to  a  volumetric  process — 
wherebv  the  accuracy  is  necessarily  diminished — instead  of  igniting 
it  gently  and  weighing.  For  this  reason,  the  better  volumetric 
methods  will  be  but  briefly  described,  the  rest  being  altogether 
omitted. 

a.  The  solution  of  the  normal  lead  salt  must  be  free  from 
alkali  salts,  more  especially  from  ammonium  salts.    It  is  predj^ 
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tated  with  oxalic  acid  (not  with  ammonium  oxalate),  the  well- 
washed  precipitate  is  diesolved  in  nitric  acid,  sulphoric  acid  added, 
and  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  solution  determined  by  potaseium 
permanganate  (§  137)  Hempel. 

b.  H.  ScHWARz's  method.*  To  the  nitric  acid  solution  add 
ammonia  or  sodium  carbonate,  as  long  as  the  precipitate  redissolves 
on  shaking,  mix  with  sodium  acetate  in  not  too  small  quantity,  and 
then  run  in  from  a  burette  a  solution  of  potassium  dichromate 
(containing  14*761  grm.  in  the  litre)  till  the  precipitate  begins  to 
settle  rapidly.  Now  place  on  a  porcelain  plate  a  number  of  drops 
of  a  neutral  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  and  proceed  with  the  addition 
of  the  chromate,  two  or  three  drops  at  a  time,  stirring  carefully 
after  each  addition.  When  the  precipitate  has  settled  tolerably 
clear,  which  takes  only  a  few  seconds,  remove  a  drop  of  the  super 
natant  liquid  and  mix  it  with  one  of  the  drops  of  silver  solution 
on  the  plate.  A  small  excess  of  chromate  gives  at  once  a  distinct 
red  coloration  ;  the  precipitated  lead  chromate  does  not  act  on  the 
silver  solution,  but  remains  susi)ended  in  the  drop.  The  number 
of  C.C.  of  solution  of  chromate  used  (minus  '1  which  Schwabz 
deducts  for  the  excess)  multiplied  by  '0207  =  the  quantity  of  lead. 
If  the  fluid  appear  yellow  before  the  reaction  with  the  silver  salt 
occurs,  sodium  acetate  is  wanting.  In  such  a  case  first  add  more 
sodium  acetate,  then  1  c.c.  of  a  solution  containing  '0207  lead  in 
1  C.C.,  complete  the  process  in  the  usual  way,  and  deduct  1  c.c 
from  the  quantity  of  chromate  used  on  account  of  the  extra  lead 
added.  Any  iron  present  must  be  in  the  form  of  a  ferric  salt ; 
metals  whose  chromates  are  insoluble,  must  be  removed  before 
the  method  can  be  employed. 

c.  The  lead  is  precipitated  according  to  1,  a,  the  carbonate  (its 
composition  is  a  matter  of  indifference  in  the  present  case)  is 
washed,  dissolved  in  a  measured  quantity  of  standard  nitric  acid, 
and  a  neutral  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  added,  whereby  lead 
sulphate  is  precipitated  and  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sodium 
nitrate  formed.  If  the  nitric  acid  still  free  is  now  determined 
with  standard  alkali,  we  shall  find  the  quantity  of  acid  that  ha« 
been  neutralized  by  means  of  the  lead,  from  which  the  amount  of 
lead  may  be  calculated.  You  may  also  determine  the  free  nitrio 
acid  by  adding  standard  sodium  carbonate  till,  the  vessel  being  od 


*  Dingl.  polyt.  Joum.  169,  284. 
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a  black  surface,  a  peimaaent  turbidity  is  visible.    Beeolts  good 

(F.  MOHE*). 

§117. 

3.  Mebcubt  in  Meboxtbous  Compounds. 

a.  Solution. 

Mercurous  oxide  and  mercurous  salts  may  generally  be  dissolved 
by  means  of  dilute  nitric  acid,  but  without  application  of  heat  if 
conversion  into  mercuric  compounds  is  to  be  avoided.  If  all  that 
is  required  is  to  dissolve  the  mercury,  the  easiest  way  is  to  warm 
the  substance  for  some  time  with  nitric  acid,  then  add  hydrochloric 
acid,  drop  by  drop,  and  continue  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat 
until  a  perfectly  clear  solution  is  produced,  which  now  contains  all 
the  mercury  in  form  of  mercuric  salts.  Heating  the  solution  to 
boiling,  or  evaporating,  must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  otherwise 
mercuric  chloride  may  escape  with  the  steam. 

J.  Determination. 

If  it  is  impracticable  to  produce  a  solution  of  the  mercurous 
compound  without  formation  of  mercuric  salts,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  convert  the  mercury  completely  into  mercuric  salts,  when 
it  may  be  determined  as  directed  §  118.  But  if  a  solution  of  a 
mercurous  coinpoimd  has  been  obtained,  quite  free  from  mercuric 
salts,  the  determination  of  the  mercury  may  be  based  upon  the 
insolubility  of  mercurous  chloride,  and  efEected  either  gravimetri- 
caJly  or  volumetrically.  The  process  of  determining  mercury, 
described  §  118, 1,  a^  may,  of  course,  be  applied  equally  well  in  the 
case  of  mercurous  compounds. 

1.  Determinaiion  as  Mercurous  Chloride. 

Mix  the  cold  highly  dilute  solution  with  solution  of  sodium 
chloride,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms ;  let  the  precipitate  subside, 
collect  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  For  the 
properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  84.  Results  accurate.  If  the 
mercurous  solution  contains  much  free  nitric  acid,  the  greater  part 
of  this  should  be  neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate  before  adding 
the  sodium  chloride. 

*  His  Lehrbuch  der  Titrinnethode,  8  Aufl.  115. 
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2.  Volumetric  Methods. 

Several  methods  have  been  proposed  under  this  head:  the 
following  are  those  which  are  most  worthy  of  recommendation : — 

a.  Mix  the  cold  solution  with  decinormal  solution  of  sodium 
chloride  (§  141,  b,  or),  until  this  no  longer  produces  a  precipitate, 
and  is  accordingly  present  in  excess ;  filter  and  wash  thoroughly, 
taking  care,  however,  to  limit  the  quantity  of  water  used ;  add  a 
few  drops  of  solution  of  potassium  chromate,  then  pure  sodium 
carbonate,  sufficient  to  impart  a  light  yellow  tint  to  the  fluid,  and 
determine  by  means  of  solution  of  silver  nitrate  (§  141,  J,  a)  the 
quantity  of  sodium  chloride  in  solution,  consequently  the  quantity 
which  has  been  added  in  excess ;  this  shows,  of  course,  also  the 
amount  of  sodium  cliloride  consumed  in  effecting  the  precipitation. 
One  mol.  of  Hg,0  is  reckoned  for  2  mols.  of  NaCl,  consequently 
for  every  c.c.  of  the  decingrmal  solution  of  sodium  chloride,  '0208 
gnn.  of  mercurous  oxide.  As  filtering  and  washing  form  indis- 
pensable parts  of  the  process,  this  method  affords  no  great  advan- 
tage over  the  gravimetric;  however,  the  results  are  accurate 
(Fr.  Mohb*).  The  two  methods,  1  and  2,  a,  may  also  be  advan- 
tageously combined. 

}.  Precipitate  the  mercurous  solution,t  according  to  1,  with 
sodium  chloride  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  allow  to  subside,  filter,  wash, 
push  a  hole  through  the  bottom  of  the  filter,  and  rinse  the  precipi- 
tate into  the  bottle,  which  usually  has  some  of  the  washed  mercu- 
rous chloride  adhering  to  its  inside.  Add  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
solution  of  potassium  iodide,  together  with  standard  iodine  solution 
(to  1  gnn.  Hg,Cl,  about  2*5  grm.  KI  and  100  c.c.  -j^  normal  iodine 
solution:^),  insert  the  stopper,  and  shake  till  the  precipitate  has 
entirely  dissolved  (Hg,Cl.  +  6KI  +  21  =  2[HgI,(KI)J  +  2KC1). 
As  iodine  is  in  excess,  the  solution  appears  brown.  If  any  mercu* 
ric  iodide  separates,  add  potassium  iodide  to  redissolve  it.  Now 
add  from  a  burette  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate— correspond- 
ing to  decinormal  iodine  solution — till  the  fluid  is  decolorized  and 
appears  like  water,  transfer  to  a  measuring  flask,  rinse  and  fill  up 
to  the  mark,  shake,  take  out  an  aliquot  part,  add  starch  paste  to  it, 
and  determine  the  excess  of  sodium  thiosulphate  with  -^  iodine 
solution.  After  multiplying  by  the  proper  number,  add  the  c.c. 
originally  employed,  subtract  the  c.o.  of  thiosulphate  used,  and 

*  Lehrbuch  der  Titrlrmethode,  8  AufL  895. 

t  If  oxide  of  mercury  is  also  present,  see  %  118, 1  t  S^  §  1^»  d* 
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reckon  the  quantity  of  mercury  from  the  remainder.    2  at.  iodine 
=  1  mol.  Hg,Cl,.    Kesults  good  (Hempel  *). 

§118. 

4.  Meecuey  in  Mebcusio  Compounds. 

a,  SoltUion. 

Mercuric  oxide,  and  those  mercuric  compounds  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  are  dissolved,  according  to  circumstances,  in 
hydrochloric  acid  or  in  nitric  acid.  Mercuric  sulphide  is  heated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  nitric  acid  or  potassium  chlorate  added 
until  complete  solution  ensues;  it  is,  however,  most  readily  dis- 
solved by  suspending  it  in  dilute  potassa  and  transmitting  chlorine, 
at  the  same  time  gently  wanning  (H.  Rose).  When  a  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  mercuric  chlo- 
ride escapes  with  the  aqueous  vapor. 

h.  Determination. 

Mercury  may  be  weighed  in  the  metallic  state^  or  as  mercurous 
chloride^  m^ercuric  sulphide^  or  mercuric  oxide  (84) ;  in  separations 
it  is  sometimes  determined  as  loss  on  ignition.  It  may  also  be 
estimated  volumetrically. 

The  three  firet  methods  may  be  used  in  almost  all  cases ;  the 
determination  as  mercuric  oxide,  on  the  contrary,  is  possible  only 
in  mercurous  or  mercuric  nitrates.  The  methods  by  which  the 
mercury  is  determined  as  mercurous  chloride  or  mercuric  sulphide 
are  to  be  preferred  before  those  in  which  it  is  separated  in  the 
metallic  form.  The  volumetric  method  6,  is  of  very  limited  appli- 
cation. The  mercurous  chloride  obtained  by  method  2,  instead  of 
being  weighed,  may  be  detennined  volumetrically  as  in  §  117,  2,  b. 

1.  Determination  as  Metallic  Mercury. 

a.  In  the  Dry  Way, 

The  process  is  conducted  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  by  fig.  54. 

Take  a  tube  18  inches  long,  and  about  4  lines  wide,  made 
of  diflBcultly  fusible  glass,  and  sealed  at  one  end.  First  put  into 
the  tube  a  mixture  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  and  powdered 
chalk,  then  a  layer  of  quick-lime ;  these  two  will  occupy  the  space 
from  a  to  &.  (Let  the  mixture  for  generating  carbon  dioxide  take 
up  about  two  inches.)    Then  add  the  intimate  mixture  of  the  sub- 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharxn.  110,  176. 
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stance  with  an  excess  of  quick-lime  (f^-c),  then  the  lime-rinsings  of 
the  mortar  (o'-ff),  tlien  a  layer  of  qaick-lime  (d-e),  and  lastly,  a 
loose  stopper  of  asbestos  {e-f).  The  anterior  end  of  tlie  tube  is 
then  drawn  out,  and  bent  at  a  somewhat  obtuse  angle.  The 
manipulations  in  the  processes  of  mixing  and  filling  being  the 
same  as  in  oi^nic  analysis,  they  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the 
chapter  on  that  subject. 

A  few  gentle  tape  upon  the  table  are  sufficient  to  shake  the 
contents  of  tlie  tube  down  so  as  to  leave  a  free  passage  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  tnbe.  The  tube,  bo  prepared  and  arranged,  is 
now  placed  in  a  combnstion  furnace,  the  point  being  inserted  into 
a  flask  containing  water,  tlie  surface  of  which  it  should  just  touch, 
80  that  the  opening  may  be  just  closed. 

Tlie  tube  is  now  sarrounded  with  red-hot  charcoal,  in  the  same 
way  as  in  oi^nic  analysis,  proceeding  slowly  from  e  toa,  the  last 
traces  of  mercurial  vapor  being  expelled  by  heating  the  mixture  at 


Fig.  54. 

the  sealed  end  of  the  tube.  Whilst  the  tube  still  remains  in  a  state 
of  intense  ignition,  the  neck  is  cut  ofiE  at/,  and  carefully  and  com- 
pletely rinsed  into  the  receiving  flask,  by  means  of  a  washing-bottle. 
The  small  globules  of  mercury  which  have  distilled  over  are  nnited 
into  a  large  one,  by  agitating  the  flask,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  some 
time,  the  perfectly  clear  water  is  decanted,  and  the  mercury  poured 
into  a  weighed  porcelain  cmcible,  where  the  greater  portion  of  the 
water  still  adhering  to  it  is  removed  with  blotting-paper.  Tlie 
Diercnry  is  then  flnally  dried  under  a  bell-jar,  over  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  Ileat  must  not 
be  applied.  For  the  properties  of  the  metal,  see  §  84.  In  the 
case  of  sulphides,  in  order  to  avoid  the  presence  of  vapor  of  water 
in  the  tube,  which  would  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  the  mixture  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  and  chalk  is 
replaced  by  magnemte.    Mercnric  iodide  cannot  be  completely 
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decomposed  by  lime.  To  analyze  this  in  the  dry  way,  substitute 
finely  divided  metallic  copper  for  the  lime  (H.  Rose*).  The  accu- 
racy of  the  results  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  care  bestowed. 
The  most  highly  accurate  results  are,  however,  obtained  by  the 
application  of  the  somewhat  more  complicated  modification  adopted 
by  Erdmann  and  Mabchand  for  the  determination  of  the  atomic 
weight  of  mercury  and  of  sulphur.  For  the  details  of  this  modi- 
fied process,  I  refer  to  the  original  essay,t  simply  remarking  here, 
that  the  distillation  is  conducted,  in  a  combustion-tube,  in  a  cur- 
rent of  carbon  dioxide  gas,  and  that  the  distillate  is  received  in  a 
weighed  bulb  apparatus  with  the  outer  end  filled  with  gold-leaf,  to 
insure  the  condensation  of  every  trace  of  mercury  vapor.  This 
way  of  receiving  and  condensing  may  be  employed  also  in  the 
analysis  of  amalgams  (Konio:^). 

J.  In  the  Wet  Way. 

The  solution,  free  from  nitric  acid,  and  mixed  with  free  hydro- 
chloric acid,  is  precipitated,  in  a  flask,  with  an  excess  of  a  clear 
solution  of  stannous  chloride,  containing  free  hydrochloric  acid ; 
the  mixture  is  boiled  for  a  short  time,  and  then  allowed  to  cool. 
After  some  time,  the  perfectly  clear  supernatant  fluid  is  decanted 
from  the  metallic  mercury,  which,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
will  be  found  united  into  one  globule;  if  this  is  the  case,  the 
globule  of  mercury  may  be  washed  at  once  by  decantation,  first 
with  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  with  pure 
water ;  it  is  dried  as  in  a. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  particles  of  the  mercury  have  not 
united,  their  union  in  one  globule  may  as  a  rule  be  readily  effected 
by  boiling  a  short  time  with  some  moderately  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  stannous  chloride  (having,  of 
course,  previously  removed  by  decantation  the  supernatant  clear 
fluid).     For  the  properties  of  metallic  mercury,  see  §  84. 

Instead  of  stannous  chloride,  other  reducing  agents  may  be 
used,  especially  phosphorous  acid  at  a  boiling  temperature.  This 
method  gives  accurate  results  only  when  conducted  with  the 
greatest  care.     In  general,  a  little  mercury  is  lost  (Comp.  Expt. 

No.  77). 

— * 

*  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  646. 

t  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  81,  885;  also  Phann.  Centralbl.  1844,  854 

X  Journ.  f .  prakt.  Chem.  70,  64. 
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2.  Determination  as  Jdercurotis  Chloride. 

a.  After  H.  Rosk.*  Mix  the  mercuric  solution  (which  may 
contain  nitric  acid)  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  excess  of  phospho- 
rous acid  (obtained  by  the  deliquescence  of  phosphorus  in  moist 
air),  allow  to  stand  for  12  hours  in  the  cold  or  at  a  very  gentle 
heat  (at  all  events  under  60**),  collect  the  mercury,  now  completely 
separated  as  mercurous  chloride,  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  with 
hot  water,  dry  at  100**,  and  weigh.     Results  perfectly  satisfactory. 

3.  Determination  as  Mercuric  Sulphide, 

The  solution  is  sufficiently  diluted,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  precipitated  with  clear  saturated  hydrogen  sulphide  water 
(or  in  the  case  of  large  quantities,  by  passing  the  gas) ;  filter  after 
allowing  the  precipitate  a  short  time  to  deposit,  wash  quickly  with 
cold  water,  dry  at  100**,  and  weigh.     Results  very  satisfactory. 

If  from  any  cause  (e.g.  presence  of  ferric  salts,  free  chlorine,  or 
the  like)  the  precipitate  should  contain  free  sulphur,  the  filter  is 
spread  out  on  a  glass  plate,  the  precipitate  removed  to  a  porcelain 
dish  by  the  aid  of  a  jet  from  the  wash-bottle,  and  warmed  for  some 
time  with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  sodium  sulphite.  The 
filter,  having  been  in  the  mean  while  somewhat  dried  on  the  glass 
plate,  is  replaced  in  the  funnel,  the  supernatant  fluid  is  poured  on 
to  it,  the  treatment  with  sodium  sulphite  is  repeated,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate (now  free  from  sulphur)  is  finally  collected  on  the  filter, 
washed,  dried,  and  weighed.     Results  very  good  (J.  LowEf). 

Should  the  quantity  of  sulphur  mixed  with  the  precipitate  be 
not  very  large,  it  may  be  removed  also  as  follows :  the  precipitate 
is  first  washed  with  water,  then  twice  with  strong  alcohol,  then 
repeatedly  with  carbon  disulphide,  till  a  few  drops  of  the  washings 
evaporate  on  a  watch-glass  without  leaving  a  residue.  (The  pre- 
cipitate is  retained  on  the  filter  throughout  this  operation.) 

Properties  of  mercuric  sulphide,  §  84 

4.  Determination  as  Oxide. 

In  the  mercurous  and  mercuric  salts  of  the  nitrogen  acids,  the 
metal  may  be  very  conveniently  determined  in  the  form  of  mer- 
curic oxide  (Mabionac*).     For  this  purpose,  the  salt  is  heated  in 

•  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  529. 

t  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  77,  78. 

X  Jahresber.  von  Liebig  u.  Eopp,  1849,  594. 
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a  bulb-tube,  of  which  the  one  end,  drawn  out  to  a  point,  dips  under 
water^  the  other  end  being  connected  with  a  gasometer,  by  means 
of  which  dry  air  is  transmitted  through  the  tube,  as  long  as  the 
application  of  heat  is  continued.  In  this  way  complete  decomposi- 
tion of  the  salt  is  readily  effected,  without  reaching  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  the  oxide  itself  would  be  decomposed. 

6.  Volumetric  Methods, 

After  J.  J.  ScHERER.*  Mercuric  nitrate  or  chloride  may  be 
directly  determined  with  sodium  thiosulphate.  The  reactions  are 
as  follows :  2H,0  +  3Hg(N0.),  +  2Na,S.O,  =  (HgS).  •  Hg(NO,),+ 
2Na.S0,  +  4HN0,;  or,  2H,0  +  3HgCl.  +  2Na,S.O.  =  (HgS)..  Hg 
CI,  +  2Na,S0^  +  4HC1.  The  process  is  conducted  as  follows  in 
the  case  of  mercuric  nitrate :  Mix  the  highly  dilute  solution  with 
a  little  free  nitric  acid  in  a  tall  glass,  and  add  drop  by  drop  solution 
of  sodium  thiosulphate — 12*4  grm.  in  a  litre.  Each  drop  produces 
an  intense  yellow  cloud,  which  on  shaking  quickly  subsides  in  the 
form  of  a  heavy  flocculent  precipitate  (HgS),  •Hg(NO,),.  In  order 
to  distinguish  clearly  the  exact  end  of  the  reaction,  Schereb 
recommends  to  transfer  the  fluid  towards  the  end  to  a  measuring 
flask,  to  take  out  ^  or  ^  of  the  clear  fluid  and  to  finish  with  this. 
The  portion  of  thiosulphate  last  used  is  multiplied  by  3  or  2,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  added  to  the  quantity  first  used.  1  c.c.  of 
the  solution  corresponds  to  '015  mercury,  or  -0162  mercuric  oxide. 
The  relation  is  not  changed  even  when  the  fluid  contains  another 
acid  (sulphuric,  phosphoric). 

In  the  case  of  mercuric  chloride,  the  highly  dilute  solution  is 
mixed  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  and  warmed,  nearly  to  boil- 
ing, before  beginning  to  add  the  sodium  thiosulphate.  At  first  a 
white  turbidity  is  formed,  then  the  precipitate  separates  in  thick 
flocks.  When  the  solution  begins  to  appear  transparent,  the  pre- 
cipitant is  added  more  slowly.  In  order  to  hit  the  end  of  the 
reaction  exactly,  small  portions  must  be  filtered  off  towards  the 
close.  The  precipitate  must  be  completely  white ;  if  too  much 
thiosulphate  has  been  added,  it  is  gray  or  blackish,  and  the  experi- 
ment must  be  repeated.  Sciierer  obtained  very  accurate  results. 
Of  course  no  other  metals  must  be  present  that  exert  a  decompos- 
ing action  on  sodium  thiosulphate. 

*  His  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie,  i.  518. 
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5.  Copper. 

a.  Solution 

Many  cupric  salts  dissolve  in  water.  Metallic  copper  is  beet 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  Cupric  oxide,  and  those  cupric  salts  which 
are  insoluble  in  water,  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or 
SBlphuric  acid.  Cupric  sulphide  is  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid, 
or  it  is  heated  with  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid,  until  the  separated 
sulphur  exhibits  a  pure  yellow  tint;  addition  of  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  potassium  chlorate  greatly  promotes  the  action  of 
the  dilute  acid. 

h.  Determination, 

Copper  may  be  weighed  in  the  form  of  cupric  oxide^  or  in  the 
metallic  state,  or  as  cuprous  sulphide  (§  85).  Into  the  form  of 
cupric  oxide  it  is  converted  by  precipitation,  or  ignition,  sometimes 
with  previous  precipitation  as  sulphide.  The  determination  as 
cuprous  sulphide  is  preceded  usually  by  precipitation  either  as 
cupric  sulphide  or  as  cuprous  sulphocyanate.  Copper  may  be  deter- 
mined also  by  various  volumetric  and  indirect  methods. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Cupric  oxide: 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  hydrated  cupric  oxide  and  subsequent 
ignition :  All  cupric  salts  soluble  in  water,  and  also  those  insoluble 
salts,  the  acids  of  which  may  be  removed  upon  solution  in  nitric 
acid,  provided  no  non-volatile  organic  substances  be  present. 

h.  By  PrecipitaMon,  preceded  by  Ignition  of  the  compound: 
Such  of  the  salts  enumerated  under  a  as  contain  a  non-volatile 
organic  substance,  thus  more  particularly  cupric  salts  of  non- volar 
tile  organic  acids. 

c.  By  Ignition  :  Cupric  salts  of  oxygen  acids  that  are  readily 
volatile  or  decomposable  at  a  high  temperature  (cupric  carbonate^ 
cupric  nitrate). 

2.  Metallic  copper  :  Copper  in  all  solutions  free  from  other 
metals  precipitable  by  zinc  or  the  galvanic  current,  also  the  oxides 
of  copper. 

3.  Cuprous  sulphide  :  Copper  in  all  cases  in  which  no  other 
metals  are  present  that  are  precipitable  by  hydrogen  sulphide  or 
potassium  sulphocyanate. 
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Of  the  several  methods  of  efiecting  the  estimation  of  copper. 
No.  3  is  particularly  to  be  recommended  for  nse  in  laboratories; 
method  2  is  also  very  convenient,  and  well  adapted  for  assaying. 
Of  the  volumetric  methods,  one  is  suited  for  technical  purposes, 
the  other  for  the  estimation  of  small  quantities  of  copper.  For 
technical  purposes  there  are,  besides,  also  several  colorimetric 
methods,  proposed  by  Heine,  von  Hubebt,  Jacquelain,  A.  Mt^L- 
LEB,  and  others,  which  are,  all  of  them,  based  upon  the  comparison 
of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper,  of  unknown  strength,  with 
others  of  known  strength.* 

Levol'p  indirect  method  of  estimating  copper,  which  is  based 
upon  the  diminution  of  weight  suffered  by  a  strip  of  copper  when 
digested  in  a  close-stoppered  flask  with  ammoniacal  solution  of 
copper  till  decolorization  is  effected,  takes  too  much  time,  and  is 
apt  to  give  false  results  (PniLLiPSjt  Ekdmann:):).  The  latter  remark 
applies  also  to  the  indirect  method  proposed  by  Runge,  which  con- 
sists in  boiling  the  solution  of  copper,  free  from  nitric  acid  and 
ferric  salts,  in  presence  of  some  free  hydrochloric  acid,  in  a  flask, 
with  a  weighed  strip  of  copper,  and,  after  decolorization  of  the 
fluid,  determining  the  loss  of  weight  suffered  by  the  copper. 

1.  Determvnation  as  Oiipric  Oxide. 

a.  By  direct  Precipitation  as  Oxide. 

Heat  the  rather  dilute  neutral  or  a^dd  solution  in  a  platinum  or 
porcelain  dish,  to  incipient  ebullition,  add  a  somewhat  dilute  solu- 
tion of  pure  soda  or  potassa  until  the  formation  of  a  precipitate 
ceases,  and  keep  the  mixture  a  few  minutes  longer  at  a  tempera- 
ture near  boiling.  Allow  to  subside,  filter,  wash  by  decantation 
twice  or  thrice,  boiling  up  each  time,  then  collect  it  on  the  filter, 
wash  thoroughly  with  hot  water,  dry,  and  ignite  in  a  porcelain  or 
platinum  crucible,  as  directed  §  53.  Do  not  use  the  blow-pipe. 
After  ignition,  and  having  added  the  ash  of  the  filter,  let  the 
crucible  cool  in  the  desiccator,  and  weigh.  The  action  of  reducing 
gases  must  be  carefully  guarded  against  in  the  process  of  ignition. 

It  will  sometimes  happen,  though  mostly  from  want  of  proper 
attention  to  the  directions  here  given,  that  particles  of  the  precipi- 

*Thi8  subject  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work.  I  there- 
fore refer  to  Al.  M^ler,  das  Complemcntflrcolorimeter,  Chemnitz,  1854;  Bo- 
demann's  Probirkunst  von  Kbrl,  222;  also  to  Dbhms,  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem. 
8,  218,  and  Qubtav  Bischgf,  jun.,  Ih.  6,  459. 

f  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Fharm.  81,  208.        %  Jour.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  75,  211. 
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tate  adhere  so  tenaciously  to  the  dish  as  to  be  mechanicallj  irremov^ 
able.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  after  washing  the  dish  thoronghly, 
dissolve  the  adhering  particles  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and 
evaporate  the  solution  over  the  principal  mass  of  the  precipitated 
oxide,  before  you  proceed  to  ignite  the  latter.  Shoald  the  solution 
be  rather  copious,  it  must  first  be  concentrated  by  evaporation, 
until  only  very  little  of  it  is  left.  For  the  properties  of  the  pre- 
cipitate, see  §  85. 

With  proper  attention  to  the  directions  here  given,  the  results 
obtained  by  this  method  are  quite  accurate,  otherwise  they  may  be 
either  too  high  or  too  low.  Thus,  if  the  solution  be  not  sufficiently 
dilute,  the  precipitant  will  fail  to  throw  down  the  whole  of  the 
copper ;  or  if  the  precipitate  be  not  thoroughly  washed  with  hot 
water,  it  will  retain  a  portion  of  the  alkaH ;  or  if  the  ignited  pre- 
cipitate be  allowed  to  stand  exposed  to  the  air  before  it  is  weighed, 
an  increase  of  weight  will  be  the  result ;  and  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  diminution  of  weight,  if  the  oxide  be  ignited  with  the  filter  or 
under  the  influence  of  reducing  gases,  as  thereby  cuprous  oxide 
would  be  formed.  Should  a  portion  of  the  oxide  have  suffered 
reduction,  it  must  be  reoxidized  by  moistening  with  nitric  acid, 
evaporating  cautiously  to  dryness,  and  exposing  the  residue  to  a 
gentle  heat,  increasing  tliis  gradually  to  a  high  degree  of  intensity. 

Let  it  be  an  invariable  rule  to  test  the  filtrate  for  copper  with 
hydrogen  sulphide  water.  If,  notwithstanding  the  strictest  compli- 
ance with  the  directions  here  given,  the  addition  of  this  reagent 
produces  a  precipitate,  or  imparts  a  brown  tint  to  the  fluid,  this  is 
to  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  organic  matter ;  in  that  case, 
concentrate  the  filtrate  and  wash- water  by  evaporation,  acidify, 
precipitate  with  hydrogen  sulphide  water,  filter,  incinerate  the 
filter,  heat  with  nitric  acid,  dilute,  filter,  concentrate,  precipitate 
with  soda,  and  add  the  oxide  obtained  to  the  main  quantity. 

Never  neglect  to  test  the  cupric  oxide  after  weighing  for  alkali 
or  alkali  salt  by  boiling  it  with  water.  If  either  is  present,  the 
oxide  must  be  exhausted  with  hot  water,  and  then  reignited  and 
reweighed.  Finally,  dissolve  the  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  to 
detect  and  if  necessary  to  estimate  any  silicic  acid  it  may  contain. 

In  default  of  sufficiently  pure  potash  or  soda,  the  carbonate 
may  be  used,  but  the  solution  must  not  contain  more  than  1  grm. 
copper  in  the  litre;  the  alkali  carbonate  must  only  be  added 
slightly  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  must  be  boiled  for  half  an  hour. 
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The  bluish-green  precipitate  will  then  turn  dark  brown  and  gran- 
ular, and  may  be  easily  washed  (Gibbs*). 

From  ammaniacal  solutions,  also,  copper  may  be  precipitated 
by  soda  or  potassa.  In  the  main,  the  process  is  conducted  as  above. 
After  precipitation  the  mixture  is  heated,  until  the  supernatant 
fluid  has  become  perfectly  colorless ;  the  fluid  is  then  filtered  off 
with  the  greatest  possible  expedition.  If  allowed  to  cool  with  the 
precipitate  in  it,  a  small  portion  of  the  latter  would  redissolve. 

b.  By  Precipitation  as  Oxide^  preceded  by  Ignition  of  the 
Svhstance. 

Heat  the  substance  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  until  the  organic 
matter  present  is  totally  destroyed ;  dissolve  the  residue  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  filter  if  necessary,  and  treat  the  clear  solution  as 
directed  in  a. 

c.  By  Ignition. 

The  salt  is  put  into  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible,  and 
exposed  to  a  very  gentle  heat,  which  is  gradually  increased  to 
intense  redness ;  the  residue  is  then  weighed.  As  cupric  nitrate 
spirts  strongly  when  ignited,  it  is  always  advisable  to  put  it  into  a 
small  covered  platinum  crucible,  and  to  place  the  latter  in  a  large 
one,  also  covered.  With  proper  care,  the  results  are  accurate. 
Cupric  salts  of  organic  acids  may  also  be  converted  into  cupric  oxide 
by  simple  ignition.  To  this  end,  the  residue  first  obtained,  wldch 
contains  cuprous  oxide,  is  completely  oxidized  by  ignition  with 
mercuric  oxide  (which  leaves  no  residue  on  ignition),  or,  with  less 
advantage,  by  repeated  moistening  with  nitric  acid,  and  ignition. 
A  loss  of  substance  is  generally  incurred  by  the  use  of  nitric  acid 
from  the  diflSculty  of  avoiding  spirting. 

2.  Determination  as  Metallic  Copper. 

a.  By  Precipitation  with  Zmic  or  Cadrmum,.^ 
Introduce  the  solution  of  copper,  after  having,  if  required,  first 
freed  it  from  nitric  acid,  by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid  or 

♦  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  258. 

t  The  method  of  precipitating  copper  by  iron  or  zinc,  and  weighing  it  In  the 
metaUic  form,  was  proposed  long  ago;  see  Pfaff's  Handbuch  der  analytischen 
Chemie,  Altona,  1822,  2,  269;  where  the  reasons  are  given  for  preferring  zinc  as 
a  precipitant,  and  hydrogen  sulphide  is  recommended  as  a  test  for  ascertaining 
whether  the  precipitation  is  complete.  I  mention  this  with  reference  to  F.  Mohb's 
paper  in  the  Annal.  d.  Chem.  il  Fharm.  96,  215,  and  Bodemann's  Probirkunsi 
vouEebl^  220. 
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sulphuric  acid,  into  a  weighed  platinum  dish ,  dilute,  if  necessary 
with  some  water,  throw  in  a  piece  of  zinc  (soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid  without  residue),  and  add,  if  necessary,  hydrochloric  acid  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  produce  a  moderate  evolution  of  hydrogen. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  evolution  should  be  too  brisk,  owing  to 
too  large  excess  of  acid,  add  a  little  water.  Cover  the  dish  with  a 
watch-glass,  which  is  afterwards  rinsed  into  the  dish  with  the  aid 
of  a  washing-bottle.  The  separation  of  the  copper  begins  inmie- 
diately ;  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  deposited  on  the  platinum  in 
form  of  a  solid  coating;  another  portion  separates,  more  particu- 
larly from  concentrated  solutions,  in  the  form  of  red  spongy  masses. 
Application  of  heat,  though  it  promotes  the  reaction,  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary;  but  there  must  always  be  sufficient  free  acid 
present  to  keep  up  the  evolution  of  hydrogen.  After  the  lapse  of 
about  an  hour  or  two,  the  whole  of  the  copper  has  separated.  To 
make  sure  of  this,  test  a  small  portion  of  the  supernatant  fluid 
with  hydrogen  sulphide  water ;  if  this  fails  to  impart  a  brown  tint 
to  it,  you  may  safely  assume  that  the  precipitation  of  the  copper  is 
complete.  Ascertain  now,  also,  whether  the  zinc  is  entirely  dis- 
solved, by  feeling  about  for  any  hard  lumps  with  a  glass  rod,  and 
observing  whether  renewed  evolution  of  hydrogen  will  take  place 
upon  addition  of  some  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  results  are  satis- 
factory in  this  respect  also,  press  the  copper  together  with  the  glass 
rod,  decant  the  clear  fluid,  which  is  an  easy  operation,  pour,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  boiling  water  into  the  dish,  decant  again,  and 
repeat  this  operation  until  the  washings  are  quite  free  from  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Decant  the  water  now  as  far  as  practicable,  rinse  the 
dish  with  strong  alcohol,  dry  at  100°,  let  it  cool,  and  weigh.  If 
you  have  no  platinum  dish,  the  precipitation  may  be  effected  also 
in  a  porcelain  crucible  or  glass  dish ;  but  it  will,  in  that  case,  take 
a  longer  time ;  and  the  whole  of  the  copper  will  be  obtained  in 
loose  masses,  and  not  firmly  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  crucible 
or  dish,  as  in  the  case  of  precipitation  in  platinum  vessels. 

The  results  are  very  accurate.  The  direct  experiment.  No. 
78,  gave  100-0  and  100*06,  instead  of  100.  Fb.  Mohb  {loc.  cit.) 
obtained  equally  satisfactory  results  by  precipitating  in  a  porcelain 
crucible.* 

*  Stober  (On  the  alloys  of  copper  and  zinc,  Cambridge,  1860,  p.  47)  sajs  that 
the  precipitated  copper  retains  water,  but  I  haye  not  found  thii  to  be  the  case. 
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Zinc  being  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain  of  sufficient  purity, 
cadmium  may  be  used  instead ;  it  dissolves  with  less  violence  in 
strongly  acid  copper  solutions.  It  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  rod 
in  which  it  usually  occurs  in  commerce  (Classen*). 

h.  By  Precipitation  with  the  Galvcmio  Current. 

This  method  makes  us  independent  of  pure  zinc  or  cadmium, 
and  yields  the  copper  in  a  compact  form,  readily  washed  and  deter- 
mined. It  is  now  largely  used  in  copper  works,  constant  batteries 
have  been  employed  for  it,  and  the  whole  process  has  been  organ- 
ized for  use  on  a  large  scale  by  Luokow,  and  adopted  by  the  Mans- 
feld  Ober-Berg-und  Hlitten-Direction  in  Eislcben.f  A  small  elec- 
trolytic apparatus  without  separate  battery,  for  single  precipitations, 
has  been  described  by  Ullgbkn.:j: 

c.  By  Ignition  m  Hyd/rogen. 

The  oxides  of  copper  when  ignited  in  a  current  of  pure  hydro- 
gen are  converted  into  metallic  copper,  and  may  thus  be  conven- 
iently analyzed.  Occasionally  the  cupric  oxide  obtained  by  1,  a  or 
ft,  is  reduced  either  at  once,  or  after  weighing ;  in  the  latter  case 
the  reduction  serves  as  a  control. 

3.  Determm(xtion  as  Owprou%  Sulphide. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Cupric  Sulphide. 

Precipitate  the  solution — which  is  best  moderately  acid,  but 
should  not  contain  a  great  excess  of  nitric  acid — according  to  the 
quantity  of  copper  present,  either  by  the  addition  of  strong  hydro- 
gen sulphide  water,  or  by  passing  the  gas.  In  the  absence  of  nitric 
acid  it  is  well  to  heat  nearly  to  boUing  while  the  gas  is  passing,  as 
this  makes  the  precipitate  denser,  and  it  is  more  easily  washed. 
When  the  precipitate  has  fully  subsided,  and  you  have  made  sure 
that  the  supernatant  fluid  is  no  longer  colored  or  precipitated  by 
strong  hydrogen  mlphide  water^  filter  quickly,  wash  the  precipi- 
tate without  intermission  with  water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide, 
and  dry  on  the  filter  with  some  expedition.  Transfer  to  a  weighed 
porcelain  crucible,  add  the  filter-ash  and  some  pure  powdered  sul- 
phur, and  ignite  strongly  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  (§  108,  fig.  50). 
It  is  advisable  to  use  a  glass  blow-pipe.  The  results  are  very  accu- 
rate (H.  Il08E§). 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  96, 259. 

f  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  28  and  11, 1.  Compare  also  Gebbs,  Ih,  8, 884,  and 
Lbcoq  db  BoiBBAUDAiT,  Ih.  7,  258.        X  Ih,  7,  442.        §  Pogg.  Annal.  110, 188. 
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This  method,  which  was  recommended  by  Bebzelixts,  and  after- 
wards by  Bbunneb,  has  only  lately  received  a  very  practical  fonn, 
from  the  apparatus  introduced  by  H.  Bosb.  I  feel  great  pleasure 
in  recommending  it.     In  my  own  laboratory  it  is  in  frequent  use. 

ft.  By  Precipitation  as  Cuprous  StdphocyaauUe^  after  Brvor.* 
The  solution  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  nitric  acid  and 
free  chlorine,  and  should  contain  little  or  no  free  acid.  Add  sul- 
phurous or  hypophosphorous  acid  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  then 
solution  of  potassium  sulphocyanate  in  the  least  possible  excess. 
The  copper  precipitates  as  white  cuprous  sulphocyanate.  It  is 
filtered  after  standing  some  time,  washed  and  dried,  mixed  with 
sulphur,  ignited  in  hydrogen  in  the  apparatus  mentioned  in  a,  and 
tliis  ignition  with  sulphur  is  repeated  till  the  weight  is  constant. 
The  precipitate  may  also  be  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  at 
100°,  and  then  weighed.  The  experiment,  No.  80,  conducted  in 
the  latter  way,  gave  99*66  instead  of  100.  The  process  yields 
satisfactory  results,  but  they  are  always  inclined  to  be  a  little  too 
low,  as  the  cuprous  sulphocyanate  is  not  absolutely  insoluble.  The 
loss  is  larger  in  the  presence  of  much  free  acid. 

c.  Cuprous  and  cupric  oxide,  cupric  sulphate,  and  many  other 
salts  of  copper  (but  not  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide)  may  be  directly 
converted  into  cuprous  sulphide,  by  mixing  with  sulphur  and 
igniting  in  hydrogen  as  in  a  (H.  Boss,  loc.  cit.).  The  results  are 
thoroughly  satisfactory. 

4.  Volumetric  Methods. 

a.    De   HaEn's   METHOD.f 

I  recommend  this  method,  which  was  devised  in  my  own 
laboratory,  as  more  especially  applicable  in  cases  where  small 
(juantities  of  copper  are  to  be  estimated  in  an  expeditious  way. 
The  method  is  based  upon  the  fact  that,  when  a  cupric  salt  in 
solution  is  mixed  with  potassium  iodide  in  excess,  cuprous  iodide 
and  free  iodine  are  formed,  the  latter  remaining  dissolved  in  the 
solution  of  potassium  iodide :  OuSO^  +  2KI  =  Cul  +  K,80^  +  !• 
Now,  by  estimating  the  iodine  by  Bunsen^s  method,  or  with  sodium 
thiosulphate  (§  146),  we  learn  the  quantity  of  copper,  as  1  at. 
iodine  (126*85)  corresponds  to  1  at.  copper  (63-4).  The  following 
is  the  most  convenient  way  of  proceeding :  Dissolve  the  compound 

*Compt  Rend.  88,  868;  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  62,  268. 
t  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  91,  287. 
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of  copper  in  Bulpliuric  acid,  best  to  a  nentral  solution ;  a  mouurato 
excess  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  however,  does  not  injuriously  affect 
the  process.  Dilute  the  solution,  in  a  measuring  flask,  to  a  defi- 
nite volume ;  100  c.c.  should  contain  from  1  to  2  grm.  of  copper. 
Introduce  now  about  10  c.c.  of  potassium  iodide  solution  (1  in  10) 
into  a  stoppered  bottle,  add  10  c.c.  of  the  copper  solution,  mix, 
allow  to  stand  10  minutes,  and  then  determine  the  separated 
iodine,  either  with  sulphurous  acid  and  iodine  (§  146,  1),  or  with 
sodium  thiosulphate  (§  146,  2).  The  copper  solution  must  be  free 
from  ferric  salts  and  other  bodies  which  decompose  potassium 
iodide,  also  free  nitric  acid,  and  free  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the 
solution  must  not  be  allowed  to  stand  too  long  before  titration. 
With  strict  attention  to  these  rules,  the  results  are  accurate.  De 
Haek  obtained,  for  instance,  -3567  instead  of  '3566  of  cupric  sul- 
phate, 99*89  and  lOO'l  instead  of  100  of  metallic  copper.  Further 
experiments  (No.  81)  have  convinced  me,  however,  that,  though 
the  results  attainable  by  this  method  are  satisfactory,  they  are  not 
always  quite  so  accurate  as  would  be  supposed  from  the  above 
figures  given  by  De  Haen.  Acting  upon  Fb.  Mohb's  suggestion, 
I  tried  to  counteract  the  injurious  influence  of  the  presence  of 
nitric  acid,  by  adding  to  the  solution  containing  nitric  acid,  first, 
ammonia  in  excess,  then  hydrochloric  acid  to  slight  excess;  the 
result  was  by  no  means  satisfactory.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  a 
solution  of  ammonium  nitrate,  mixed  with  some  hydrochloric  acid, 
will,  even  after  a  short  time,  begin  to  liberate  iodine  from  solution 
of  potassium  iodide. 

§120. 

6.  Bismuth. 

a.  Solution, 

Metallic  bismuth,  bismuth  trioxide,  and  all  other  compounds  of 
that  metal,  are  dissolved  best  in  nitric  acid,  more  or  less  diluted. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of 
bismuth,  if  concentrated,  cannot  be  evaporated  without  loss  of 
bismuth  chloride. 

h.  Determindtion. 

Bismuth  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  trioxide,  of  chronuUe^  of 
stdphide,  or  in  the  metaiUc  state.  The  compounds  of  bismuth  are 
converted  into  trioxide  by  ignition,  by  precipitation  as  basic  car- 
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bonate,  or  by  repeated  evaporation  of  the  nitric  solution.     These 
are  sometimes  preceded  by  separation  as  sulphide.     The   deter- 
mination as  metallic  bismuth  is  frequently  preceded  by  precipita- 
tion as  sulphide  or  as  basic  chloride. 
We  may  convert  into 

1.  BisMTrrn  trioxide: 

a.  By  Precipit<ition  as  basie  Bism/uth  Carbonate,  All  com- 
pounds of  bismuth  which  dissolve  in  nitric  acid  to  nitrate,  no  other 
acid  remaining  in  the  solution. 

h.  By  Ignition. 

a,'  Bismuth  salts  of  readily  volatile  oxygen  acids. 

/3.  Bismuth  salts  of  organic  acids. 

c.  By  Evaporation,     Bismuth  in  nitric  acid  solution. 

d.  By  Precipitation  as  BismiUh  Tri&idphid^.  All  compounds 
of  bismuth  without  exception. 

2.  Bismuth  ohromate.     All  compounds  named  in  1,  a. 

3.  Bismuth  tbisulphide.  The  compounds  of  bismuth  without 
exception. 

4.  Metallic  bismuth  :  The  trioxide  and  oxygen  salts,  the 
sulphide,  the  basic  chloride,  in  which  latter  form  the  bismuth  may 
be  precipitated  out  of  all  its  solutions. 

1.  Determination  of  BismtUh  as  Trioxide. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  BismiUh  Carbonate. 

If  the  solution  is  concentrated  add  water,  taking  no  notice  of 
any  precipitate  of  basic  nitrate  that  may  be  formed.  Mix  with 
ammonium  carbonate  in  very  slight  excess,  and  heat  for  some  time 
nearly  to  boiling ;  filter,  dry  the  precipitate,  and  ignite  in  the  man- 
ner directed  §  116,  1  (Ignition  of  lead  carbonate) ;  the  process  of 
ignition  serves  to  convert  the  carbonate  into  bismuth  trioxide.  For 
the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  86.  The  method 
gives  accurate  results,  though  generally  a  trifle  too  low,  owing  to 
the  circumstance  that  bismuth  carbonate  is  not  absolutely  insoluble 
in  ammonium  carbonate.  Were  you  to  attempt  to  precipitate 
bismuth,  by  means  of  ammonium  carbonate,  from  solutions  con- 
taining sulphuric  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid,  you  would  obtain 
incorrect  results,  since  with  the  basic  carbonate,  basic  sulphate  or 
basic  chloride  would  be  precipitated,  which  are  not  decomposed  by 
excess  of  ammonium  carbonate.  Were  you  to  filter  off  the  precipi- 
tate without  warming,  a  considerable  loss  would  be  suBtained,  as 
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the  whole  of  the  basic  carbonate  would  not  have  been  separated 
(Expt.  No.  83). 

ft.  By  Ignittofi. 

a.  Compounds  like  bismuth  carbonate  or  nitrate  are  ignited  in 
a  porcelain  crucible  until  their  weight  remains  constant. 

/?.  Salts  of  organic  acids  are  treated  like  the  corresponding 
compounds  of  copper  (§  119,  1,  e), 

c.  By  Evaporati<m, 

The  solution  of  the  nitrate  is  evaporated,  in  a  porcelain  dish  on 
the  water-bath,  till  the  neutral  salt  remains  in  syrupy  solution; 
add  water,  loosen  the  white  crust  that  is  formed  with  a  glass  rod 
from  the  sides,  evaporate  again  on  a  water-bath,  reprecipitate  with 
water,  and  repeat  the  whole  operation  three  or  four  times.  After 
the  dry  mass  on  the  water-bath  has  ceased  to  smell  of  nitric  acid, 
it  is  allowed  to  cool  thoroughly,  and  then  treated  with  cold  water 
containing  a  little  ammonium  nitrate  (1  in  500) ;  after  the  residue 
and  fluid  have  been  a  short  tune  together,  filter,  wash  with  the 
weak  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate,  dry  and  ignite  (§  53).  Besults 
very  satisfactory  (J.  Lowe*). 

d.  By  Precipitation  as  Bwmuth  Trisidphide. 

Dilute  the  solution  with  water  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic 
acid  (to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  a  basic  salt),  and  precipitate 
with  hydrogen  sulphide  water  or  gas;  allow  the  precipitate  to 
subside,  and  test  a  portion  of  the  supernatant  fluid  with  hydrogen 
svlphide  water:  if  it  remains  clear,  which  is  a  sign  that  the 
bismuth  is  completely  precipitated,  filter  (the  filtrate  should  smell 
strongly  of  H^S),  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  water  containing 
hydrogen  sulphide.  Or  mix  with  ammonia  until  the  free  acid  is 
neutralized,  then  add  ammonium  sulphide  in  excess,  and  allow  to 
digest  for  some  time. 

The  washed  precipitate  may  now  be  weighed  in  three  different 
forms,  viz.,  as  trisulphide,  as  metal,  or  as  trioxide.  The  treatment 
in  the  two  former  cases  will  be  described  in  3  and  4 :  in  the  latter 
case  proceed  as  follows : 

Spread  the  filter  out  on  a  glass  plate  and  remove  the  precipitate 
to  a  vessel  by  means  of  a  jet  of  water  from  the  wash-bottle — or,  if 
this  is  not  practicable,  put  the  precipitate  and  filter  together  into 
the  vessel — and  heat  gently  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid 

^ ■ -  I    I         !■  I  I 1 " 

*  Joum.  f .  prakt.  Chem.  74,  844. 
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until  complete  decomposition  is  effected;  the  solution  is  then 
diluted  with  water  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  or  nitric  acid, 
and  filtered,  the  filter  being  washed  with  the  acidulated  water;  the 
filtrate  is  then  finally  precipitated  as  directed  in  a. 

2.  Determination  of  Bismuth  as  Chromate  (J.  Lowb*). 

Pour  the  solution  of  bismuth,  which  must  be  as  neutral  as 
possible,  and  must,  if  necessary,  be  first  freed  from  the  excess  of 
nitric  acid  by  evaporation  on  the  water-bath,  into  a  warm  solution 
of  pure  potassium  dichi'omate  in  a  porcelain  dish,  with  stirring, 
and  take  care  to  leave  the  alkali  chromate  slightly  in  excess. 
Einse  the  vessel  which  contained  the  solution  of  bismuth  with 
water  containing  nitric  acid  into  the  porcelain  dish.  The  precipi- 
tate formed  must  be  orange-yellow,  and  dense  throughout ;  if  it  is 
flocculent,  and  has  the  color  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  this  is  a  sign 
that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  potassium  dichromate ;  in  which  case 
add  a  fresh  quantity  of  this  salt,  taking  care,  however,  to  guard 
against  too  great  an  excess,  and  boil  until  the  precipitate  presents 
the  proper  appearance.  Boil  the  contents  of  the  dish  for  ten 
minutes,  with  stirring  ;  then  wash  the  precipitate,  first  by  repeated 
boiling  with  water  and  decantation  on  to  a  weighed  filter,  at  last 
thoroughly  on  the  latter  with  boiling  water ;  dry  at  about  120°, 
and  weigh.  For  the  properties  and  composition  of  the  precipitate, 
see  §  86.     Results  very  satisfactory. 

3.  Determination  of  Bismuth  as  Trisvlphide. 
Precipitate  the  bismuth  as  trisulphide  according  to  1,  c?.     H 

the  precipitate  contains  free  sulphur,  extract  the  latter  by  boiling 
with  solution  of  sodium  sulphite,  or  by  treatment  with  carbon 
disulphide  (compare  the  determination  of  mercury  as  sulphide, 
§  118,  3),  collect  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh. 

The  drying  must  be  conducted  with  caution.  At  first  the 
precipitate  loses  weight,  by  the  evaporation  of  water,  then  it  gains 
weight,  from  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  Hence  you  should  weigli 
every  half  hour,  and  take  the  lowest  weight  as  the  correct  one. 
Compare  Expt.  No.  58.     Properties  and  composition,  §  86,  g. 

The  bismuth  sulphide  cannot  be  conveniently  converted  into 
the  metallic  state  by  ignition  in  hydrogen,  as  its  complete  decom- 
position is  a  work  of  considerable  time.  As  regards  reduction 
with  potassium  cyanide,  see  4. 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt  Cbem.  67,  464. 
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4.  Determination  of  Biem/uth  as  Metal, 

The  oxide,  sulphide,  or  basic  chloride  that  are  to  be  reduced 
are  fused  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  five  times  their  quantity  of 
ordinary  potassium  cyanide.  The  crucible  must  be  large  enougn. 
In  the  case  of  oxide  and  basic  chloride,  the  reduction  is  completed 
in  a  short  time  at  a  gentle  heat ;  sulphide,  on  the  otlier  hand, 
requires  longer  fusion  and  a  higher  temperature.  The  operation 
has  been  successful  if  on  treatment  with  water  metallic  grains  are 
obtained.  These  grains  are  first  washed  completely  and  rapidly 
with  water,  then  with  weak  and  lastly  with  strong  alcohol,  dried 
and  weighed.  If  you  have  been  reducing  the  sulphide,  and  on 
treating  the  fused  mass  with  water  a  black  powder  (a  mixture  of 
bismuth  with  bismuth  sulphide)  is  visible,  besides  the  metallic  grains, 
it  is  necessary  to  fuse  the  former  again  with  potassium  cyanide. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  crucible  is  attacked,  and  particles 
of  porcelain  are  found  mixed  with  the  metallic  bismuth  ;  to  prevent 
this  from  spoiling  the  analysis,  weigh  the  crucible  together  with  a 
small  dried  filter  before  the  experiment,  collect  the  metal  on  the 
filter,  dry  and  weigh  the  crucible  with  the  filter  and  bismuth  again. 
Results  good  (II.  Rose*). 

The  precipitation  of  bismuth  as  basic  chloride,  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  latter  with  potassium  cyanide,  has  been  recommended 
by  H.  Ilo8E.t  The  process  is  conducted  as  follows :  Nearly  neu- 
tralize any  large  excess  of  acid  that  may  be  present  with  potassa, 
soda,  or  ammonia,  add  ammonium  chloride  in  sufficient  quantity 
(if  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  already  present),  and  then  a  rather  large 
quantity  of  water.  After  allowing  to  stand  some  time,  test  whether 
a  portion  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  is  rendered  turbid  by  a 
further  addition  of  water ;  and  then,  if  required,  add  water  to  the 
whole  till  the  precipitation  is  complete.  Finally  filter,  wash  com- 
pletely with  cold  water,  dry  and  fuse  according  to  the  directions 
just  given  with  potassium  cyanide.  It  is  less  advisable  to  dry  the 
precipitate  at  100°,  weigh  and  calculate  the  metal  present  from  the 
formula  BiOCl,  as  washing  causes  a  slight  alteration  in  its  com- 
position (unless  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  wash- 
water,  which  is  inconvenient  when  the  precipitate  is  collected  on 
a  weighed  filter),  and  if  precipitated  in  the  presence  of  sulphuric, 
phosphoric  acids,  &c.,  it  is  liable  to  contain  small  quantities  of 
these  acids.     Results  accurate. 

*  Pogg.  Annal.  91, 104,  and  110, 180.  f  Ih.  110,  425. 
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§121. 

7.  Cadmium. 

a.  Solution. 

Cadmium,  its  oxide,  and  all  the  other  compounds  insoluble  in 
water,  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  nitric  acid. 

b.  Determination, 

Cadmium  is  weighed  either  in  the  form  of  oxide^  or  in  that  of 
sulphide  (§  87).  It  may  also  be  weighed  as  sulphate^  and  in  the 
absence  of  other  bases  precipitable  by  oxalic  acid,  it  may  be  esti- 
mated voluraetrically. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Cadmitm  oxide: 

a.  By  Precipitation.  The  compounds  of  cadmium  which  are 
soluble  in  water ;  the  insoluble  compounds,  the  acid  of  which  is 
removed  upon  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid;  cadmium  salts  of 
organic  acids. 

b.  By  Ignition.  Cadmium  salts  of  readily  volatile  or  easily 
decomposable  inorganic  oxygen  acids. 

2.  Cadmium  sulphide:  All  compounds  of  cadmium  without 
exception. 

3.  Cadmium  sulphate  :  All  compounds  of  cadmium,  in  the 
absence  of  other  non-volatile  substances. 

1.  Determination  as  Cadmium  Oxide. 

a.  By  Precipitation. 

Precipitate  with  potassium  carbonate,  wash  the  precipitated 
cadmium  carbonate,  and  convert  it,  by  ignition,  into  oxide.  The 
precipitation  is  conducted  as  in  the  case  of  zinc,  §  108,  1,  a.  The 
cadmium  oxide  which  adheres  to  the  filter  may  easily  be  reduced 
and  volatilized ;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  be  cautious.  In  the 
first  place  choose  a  thin  filter,  transfer  the  dried  precipitate  as  com- 
pletely as  possible  to  the  cnicible,  replace  the  filter  in  the  funnel, 
and  moisten  it  with  ammonium  nitrate  solution,  allow  to  dry,  and 
then  bum  carefully  in  a  coil  of  platinum  wire.  Let  the  ash  fall 
into  the  crucible  containing  the  mass  of  the  precipitate,  ignite 
carefully,  avoiding  the  action  of  reducing  gases,  and  finally  weigh. 
It  is  difficult  to  remove  the  last  portions  of  carbonic  acid ;  you  must 
therefore  repeat  the  ignition  till   the  weight  remains  constant 
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Properties  of  precipitate  and  residue,  §  87.     Besolts  generally  a 
little  too  low. 

b.  By  Ignition. 

Same  process  as  for  zinc,  §  108,  1,  c, 

2.  Deternrniation  as  Cadmi^um  Sulphide. 

It  is  best  to  precipitate  the  moderately  acid  solution  with  hydro- 
gen sulphide  water  or  gas,  which  must  be  used  in  suflScient  excess. 
The  presence  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acid  may — especially  if  the  solution  is  not  enough  diluted — 
prevent  complete  precipitation,  hence  such  an  excess  should  bo 
avoided,  and  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  should  in  all  cases  be  tested, 
by  the  addition  of  a  relatively  large  amount  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
water  to  a  portion,  before  being  filtered.  Alkaline  solutions  of 
cadmium  may  be  precipitated  with  ammonium  sulphide.  If  the 
cadmium  sulphide  is  free  from  admixed  sulphur,  it  may  be  at  once 
collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed  first  with  diluted  hydrogen 
sulphide  water  mixed  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with 
pure  water,  dried  at  100°,  and  weighed ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  con- 
tains free  sulphur,  it  may  be  purified  by  boiling  with  a  solution  of 
sodium  sulphite,  or  by  treatment  with  carbon  disulphide  (see  Mer- 
curic Sulphide,  §  118,  3).  Results  accurate.  The  precipitation  of 
sulphur  may  occasionally  be  obviated  by  adding  to  the  cadmium 
solution  potassium  cyanide  till  the  precipitate  first  formed  is  redis- 
solved,  and  then  precipitating  this  solution  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 

If  the  cadmium  sulphide  is  not  to  be  weighed  as  such,  warm  it, 
together  with  the  filter,  with  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
till  the  precipitate  has  dissolved  and  the  odor  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
is  no  longer  perceptible,  filter  and  precipitate  the  solution  as  in 
1, «,  after  having  removed  the  excess  of  free  acid  for  the  most  part 
by  evaporation. 

3.  Determination  as  Cadmium  Sidphate. 

Same  process  as  for  magnesium  (§  104,  1).  The  CdSO^  may 
be  rather  strongly  ignited  without  decomposition. 

4.  W.  GiBBS*  determines  cadmium  volumetricaUy  by  mixing 
the  concentrated  solution  of  the  sulphate,  nitrate,  or  chloride  with 
excess  of  oxalic  acid  and  a  quantity  of  strong  alcohol,  filtering, 
washing  with  alcohol,  dissolving  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid   and 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chein.7,  259. 
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determining  the  oxalic  acid  with  permanganate  (§  137).    W.  G. 
Leison*  obtained  satisfactory  results  by  this  process. 


Sfwpplemeni  to  ike  Fifth  Chroup, 

§122. 

8.  Palladium. 

Palladiam  is  converted,  for  the  purpose  of  estimation,  into  the 
metallic  state  ;  or — in  many  separations — into  potassium  paUadic 
chloride, 

1.  Determination  as  Palladium. 

a.  Neutralize  the  solution  of  palladious  chloride  almost  com- 
pletely with  sodium  carbonate,  mix  with  solution  of  mercuric 
cyanide ;  and  heat  gently  for  some  time,  until  the  odor  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  has  gone  off.  A  yellowish-white  precipitate  of  palladi- 
ous cyanide  will  subside ;  from  dilute  solutions,  only  after  the  lapse 
of  some  time.  Wash  first  by  decantation,  then  on  the  filter,  dry 
thoroughly,  ignite  cautiously,  finally  over  the  gas  blowpipe  till  the 
palladium  paracyanide  first  fonned  is  decomposed,  then  ignite  in 
hydrogen,  since  the  palladium  has  been  slightly  oxidized.  As  soon 
as  the  lamp  is  removed,  stop  the  hydrogen  to  prevent  absorption, 
and  weigh  the  metal.  If  tlie  solution  contains  palladious  nitrate, 
evaporate  it  first  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  dryness ;  as  otherwise 
the  precipitate  obtained  deflagrates  upon  ignition  (Wollaston). 
Kesults  exact. 

b.  Mix  the  solution  of  palladious  chloride  or  nitrate  with 
sodium  or  potassium  formate,  and  warm  until  no  more  carbonic 
acid  escapes.  The  palladium  precipitates  in  brilliant  scales  (Dobe- 
beiner). 

e.  Precipitate  the  acid  solution  of  palladium  with  hydrogen 
sulphide,  filter,  wash  with  boiling  water,  roast,  dissolve  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  nitric  acid,  and  precipitate  as  in  a. 

Exposed  to  a  moderate  red  heat  metallic  palladium  becomes 
covered  with  a  film  varying  from  violet  to  blue,  but  at  a  higher 
temperature  it  recovers  its  lustre,  which  it  keeps  after  being  sud- 
denly cooled,  for  instance,  with  cold  water.  This  tarnishing  and 
recovery  of  the  metallic  lustre  is  not  attended  with  any  percepti- 

' ■ ■ ■■       ■  ■-      -  ■  I  ■    1.  !■  I M^ ^M^M-l^^M^^^ 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  10,  848. 
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ble  difference  of  weight.  Palladium  which  has  taken  np  oxygen 
is  immediatelj  reduced  in  hydrogen ;  when  cooled  in  the  current 
of  gas,  it  retains  some  absorbed  hydrogen.  Palladium  requires  the 
very  highest  degree  of  heat  for  its  fusion.  It  dissolves  readily  in 
nitrohydrochloric  acid,  with  difficulty  in  pure  nitric  acid,  more 
easily  in  nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acid,  with  difficulty  in  boil- 
ing concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

2.  Determinatio7i  as  Potassitmi  PaUadic  Chloride. 

Evaporate  the  solution  of  palladic  chloride  with  potassium 
chloride  and  nitric  acid  to  dryness,  and  treat  the  mass  when  cold 
with  alcohol  of  '833  sp.  gr.,  in  which  the  double  salt  is  insoluble. 
Collect  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  Results  a 
little  too  low,  as  traces  of  the  double  salt  pass  away  with  the  alcohol 
washings  (Berzelius).  Instead  of  weighing  the  double  salt  you 
may  ignite  in  hydrogen,  remove  the  potassium  chloride  with  water 
and  weigh  the  metal  obtained.  This  method  is  indeed  to  be  pre- 
ferred, as  it  prevents  any  potassium  chloride  in  the  precipitate  from 
affecting  the  result. 

Potassium  palladic  chloride  consists  of  microscopic  octa- 
hedra ;  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  vermilion  or,  if  the  crystals 
are  somewhat  large,  of  a  brown  powder.  It  is  very  slightly  solu- 
ble in  cold  water ;  it  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol  of  the  above 
strength.     It  contains  26*806^  palladium. 


Sixth  CrToup, 

GOLD — PLATINTTM — ^ANTIMONY — ^TIN  IN  STANNIC  COMPOUNDS — TIN  IN 
STANNOUS  COMPOUNDS — ABSENI0U8  AND  AESENIO  ACIDS — (mO- 
LYBDIO  AOID). 

§123. 

1.  Gold. 

a.  Solution. 

Metallic  gold,  and  all  compounds  of  gold  insoluble  in  water, 
are  warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  nitric  acid  is  gradually 
added  until  complete  solution  is  effected ;  or  they  arc  repeatedly 
digested  with  strong  chlorine  water.  The  latter  method  is  resorted 
to  more  especially  in  cases  where  the  quantity  of  gold  to  be  dis- 
solved is  small,  and  mixed  with  foreign  oxides  which  it  is  wished 
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to  leave  undissolved.  According  to  W.  Skey*  tincture  of  iodine, 
or,  for  larger  quantities  of  gold,  bromine  water,  is  better  than  chlo- 
rine water.  They  give  solutions  freer  from  other  metals  than  the 
chlorine  water  gives. 

b.  J)eterminatt07i. 

Gold  is  always  weighed  in  the  metallic  state.  The  compounds 
are  brought  into  this  form,  either  by  ignition  or  by  precipitation, 
as  gold,  or  auric  sulphide. 

We  convert  into 

Metallic  gold  : 

a.  By  Ignition,  All  compounds  of  gold  which  contain  no  fixed 
acid,  or  other  body. 

h.  By  Precipitation  as  metallic  gold.  All  compounds  of  gold 
without  exception  in  cases  where  a  is  inapplicable. 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  auric  sulphide.  This  method  serves  to 
effect  the  separation  of  gold  from  certain  other  metals  which  may 
be  mixed  with  it  in  a  solution. 

J)etermination  as  Metallic  Gold, 

a.  By  Ignitio7i. 

Heat  the  compound,  in  a  covered  porcelain  cnicible,  very  gently 
at  first,  but  finally  to  redness,  and  weigh  the  residuary  pure  gold. 
For  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  88.  The.  results  are  most 
accurate. 

b.  By  Precipitation  as  Metallic  Gold, 

a.  The  solution  is  free  from  Nitric  Acid,  Mix  the  solution 
with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  if  it  does  not  already  contain  some 
of  that  acid  in  the  free  state,  and  add  a  clear  solution  of  ferrous 
sulphate  in  excess ;  heat  gently  for  a  few  hours  until  the  precipi- 
tated fine  gold  powder  has  completely  subsided ;  filter,  wasli,  dry, 
and  ignite  according  to  §  52.  A  porcelain  dish  is  a  more  appro- 
priate vessel  to  effect  the  precipitation  in  than  a  beaker,  as  the 
heavy  fine  gold  powder  is  more  readily  rinsed  out  of  the  former 
than  out  of  the  latter.  There  are  no  sources  of  error  inherent  in 
the  method. 

(3,  The  soliUion  of  Gold  contains  Nitric  Acid,  Evaporate  the 
solution,  on  a  water-bath,  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  adding  from 

time  to  time  hydrochloric  acid ;  dissolve  the  residue  in  water  con- 

- 

*  Zeitachr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  10,  ^1. 
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taining  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treat  the  solution  as  directed  in  a. 
It  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  residue  does  not  dissolve  to  a 
clear  fluid,  in  consequence  of  a  partial  decomposition  of  auric  chlo- 
ride into  aureus  chloride  and  metallic  gold ;  however,  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  perfect  indifference. 

y.  In  cases  where  it  is  wished  to  avoid  the  presence  of  iron  in 
the  filtrate,  the  gold  may  be  reduced  by  means  of  oxalic  acid.  To 
(this  end,  the  dilute  solution — freed  previously,  if  necessary,  from 
nitric  acid,  in  the  manner  directed  in  /? — is  mixed,  in  a  beaker, 
with  oxalic  acid,  or  with  ammonium  oxalate  in  excess,  some  sul- 
phuric acid  added  (if  that  acid  is  not  already  present  in  the  free 
state),  and  the  vessel,  covered  with  a  glass  plate,  is  kept  standing 
for  two  days  in  a  moderately  warm  place.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  the  whole  of  the  gold  will  be  found  to  have  separated  in 
small  yellow  scales,  which  are  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  first 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  water,  dried,  and  ignited. 
If  the  gold  solution  contains  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  latter  should  be  for  the  most  part  evaporated,  before  the  solu- 
tion is  diluted  and  the  oxalic  acid  added.  If  the  gold  solution  con- 
tains chlorides  of  alkali  metals,  it  is  necessary  to  dilute  largely,  and 
allow  to  stand  for  a  long  time,  in  order  to  effect  complete  precipi- 
tation (H.  Rose). 

d.  The  gold  may  also  be  thrown  down  in  the  metallic  form  by 
hydrate  of  chloral*  in  the  presence  of  potash.  Warm  the  solution, 
add  the  chloral,  then  pure  potash  in  excess,  and  boil  for  a  minute 
or  so.     The  gold  is  precipitated  with  evolution  of  chloroform. 

€.  Finally,  gold  may  be  thrown  down  by  many  metals,  such  as 
zinc,  cadmium,  magnesium,  &c.  The  latter  has  been  recommended 
by  ScHEiBLEBf  for  the  analysis  of  the  gold  salts  of  organic  bases. 
The  precipitate  is  first  washed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with 
water. 

c.  j&y  Precipitation  as  Auric  Sulphide, 

Hydrogen  sulphide  gas  is  transmitted  in  excess  through  the 
dilute  solution  containing  some  free  acid ;  the  precipitate  formed 
is  speedily  filtered  off,  without  heating,  washed,  dried,  and  ignited 
in  a  porcelain  crucible.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see 
§  88.     No  sources  of  error. 

*  Haobb'b  pharmac.  Centralhalle,  11,  898. 
t  Ber.  der  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.  1869,  295. 
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§124. 

2.  Platdoim. 

a.  Solution. 

Metallic  platinum,  and  the  compounds  of  platinum  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  are  dissolved  by  digestion,  at  a  gentle  heat,  with 
nitrohydrochloric  acid. 

h.  Determination. 

Platinum  is  invariably  weighed  in  the  metallic  statey  to  which 
condition  its  compounds  are  brought,  either  by  precipitation  as 
ammonium  platinic  chloride,  potassium  platinic  chloride,  or  pla- 
tinic  sulphide,  or  by  ignition,  or  by  precipitation  with  reducing 
agents.  All  compounds  of  platinum,  without  exception,  may,  in 
most  cases,  be  converted  into  platinum  by  either  of  these  methods. 
Which  is  the  most  advantageous  process  to  be  pursued  in  special 
instances,  depends  entirely  upon  the  circumstances.  The  reduc- 
tion to  the  metallic  state  by  simple  ignition  is  preferable  to  the 
other  methods,  in  all  cases  where  admissible.  The  precipitation  as 
platinic  sulphide  is  resorted  to  exclusively  to  effect  the  separation 
of  platinum  from  other  metals. 

Determination  as  Metallic  Platinum. 

a.  By  Precipitation  as  Ammfwnium,  Platinic  Chloride. 

The  solution  must  be  concentrated  if  necessary  by  evaporation 
on  a  water-bath.  Mix,  in  a  beaker,  with  ammonia  until  the  excess 
of  acid  (that  is,  supposing  an  excess  of  acid  to  be  present)  is  nearly 
saturated;  add  ammonium  chloride  in  excess,  and  mix  the  fluid 
with  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  strong  alcohol.  Cover  the  beaker 
now  with  a  glass  plate,  and  let  it  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  after 
which  filter,  wash  the  precipitate  with  alcohol  of  about  80  per 
cent.,  till  the  substances  to  be  separated  are  removed,  dry  carefully, 
ignite  according  to  §  99,  2,  and  weigh.  In  the  case  of  large  quan- 
tities the  final  ignition  is  advantageously  conducted  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen  (§  108,  fig.  50),  in  order  to  be  quite  sure  of  effecting 
complete  decomposition.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and 
residue,  see  §  89.  The  results  are  satisfactory,  though  generally  a 
little  too  low,  as  the  anmionium  platinic  chloride  is  not  altogether 
insoluble  in  alcohol  of  the  above  strength  (Expt.  No.  16),  and  as 
the  fumes  of  ammonium  chloride  are  liable  to  carry  away  traces  of 
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the  yet  undecomposed  double  chloride,  if  the  applicajtion  of  heat  is 
not  conducted  with  the  greatest  care. 

If  the  precipitated  ammonium  platinic  chloride  were  weighed 
in  that  form,  the  results  would  be  inaccurate,  since,  as  I  have  con- 
vinced myself  by  direct  experiments,  it  is  impossible  to  completely 
free  the  double  chloride,  by  washing  with  alcohol,  from  all  traces 
of  the  ammonium  chloride  thrown  down  with  it,  without  dissolving 
at  the  same  time  a  notable  portion  of  the  double  cliloride.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  results  obtained  by  weighing  the  ammonium  pla- 
tinic chloride  in  that  fonn  are  one  or  two  per  cent,  too  high. 

h.  By  Precipitatio7i  as  Potassium  Platinic  Chloride, 

Mix  the  solution,  in  a  beaker,  with  potassa,  until  the  greater 
part  of  the  excess  of  acid  (if  there  be  any)  is  neutralized;  add 
potassium  cliloride  slightly  in  excess,  and  finally  a  pretty  large 
quantity  of  strong  alcohol ;  should  your  solution  of  platinum  be 
very  dilute,  you  must  concentrate  it  previously  to  the  addition  of 
the  alcohol.  After  twenty-four  liours,  collect  the  precipitate  upon 
a  rather  small  unweighed  filter,  wash  with  alcohol  of  80  per  cent., 
dry  thoroughly  at  100°,  and  transfer  to  a  porcelain  crucible,  dis- 
solving the  portion  which  adheres  to  the  filter,  and  evaporating  the 
solution  in  the  crucible.  See  §  97,  3.  Next,  by  igniting  with 
hydrogen  by  means  of  apparatus  described  in  §  108,  page  251,  con- 
vert the  compound  into  metallic  platinum  and  potassium  cliloride. 
Reduction  is  best  effected  if  the  heat  is  very  gradually  applied,  and 
does  not  at  all  quite  reach  the  point  at  which  potassium  chloride 
fuses.  After  reduction,  wash  out  the  potassium  chloride,  ignite 
and  weigh  the  platinum.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate 
and  residue,  see  §  89. 

The  results  are  more  accurate  than  those  obtained  by  method  a, 
since,  on  the  one  hand,  the  potassium  platinic  chloride  is  more 
insoluble  in  alcohol  than  the  corresponding  ammonium  salt ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  loss  of  substance  is  less  likely  to  occur  during 
ignition.  To  weigh  the  potassium  platinic  chloride  in  that  form 
would  not  be  practicable,  as  it  is  impossible  to  remove,  by  washing 
with  alcohol,  all  traces  of  the  potassium  chloride  thrown  down 
with  it,  without,  at  the  same  time,  dissolving  a  portion  of  the 
double  chloride. 

0.  By  Precipitation  as  Platinic  Sulphide, 

Precipitate  the  solution  with  hydrogen  sulphide  water  or  gas, 
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aooording  to  circnmBtances,  heat  the  mixture  to  incipient  ebnlli- 
tion,  filter,  wash  the  precipitate,  dry,  and  ignite  according  to  §  52. 
For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue,  see  §  89.  The 
results  are  accurate. 

d.  By  Ignition. 

Same  process  as  for  gold,  §  123.  For  the  properties  of  the 
residue,  see  §  89.     The  results  are  most  accurate. 

e.  By  Precipitation  with  Reducing  Agents. 

Various  reducing  agents  may  be  employed  to  precipitate  plati- 
num from  its  solutions  in  the  metallic  state.  The  reduction  is 
very  promptly  effected  by  ferrous  sulphate  and  potassa  or  soda 
(the  protosesquioxide  of  iron  being  removed  by  subsequent  addi- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid,  Hempel),  or  by  pure  zinc  or  magnesium 
(the  excess  of  which  is  removed  by  hydrochloric  acid) ;  somewhat 
more  slowly,  and  only  with  application  of  heat,  by  alkali  f ormiates. 
Mercurons  nitrate  also  precipitates  the  whole  of  the  platinum  from 
solution  of  platinic  chloride ;  upon  igniting  the  brown  precipitate 
obtained,  fumes  of  mercurous  chloride  escape,  and  metallic  plati- 
num remains. 

§125. 

3.  Antimokt. 
•    a.  Solution. 

Antimonious  oxide,  and  the  compounds  of  antimony  which  are 
insoluble  in  water,  or  are  decomposed  by  that  agent,  are  dissolved 
in  more  or  less  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Metallic  antimony 
is  dissolved  best  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid.  The  ebullition  of  a 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  antimonious  chloride  is  attended  with 
volatilization  of  traces  of  the  latter ;  the  concentration  of  a  solution 
of  the  kind  by  evaporation  involves  accordingly  loss  of  substance. 
Solutions  so  highly  dilute  as  to  necessitate  a  recourse  to  evapora- 
tion must  therefore  previously  be  supersaturated  with  potassa. 
Solutions  of  antimonious  chloride,  which  it  is  intended  to  dilute 
with  water,  must  previously  be  mixed  with  tartaric  acid,  to  prevent 
the  separation  of  basic  salt.  In  diluting  an  acid  solution  of  anti- 
monic  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  water  must  not  be  added 
gradually  and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  which  would  make  the 
fluid  turbid,  but  in  sufiScient  quantity  at  once,  which  will  leave  the 
fluid  dear. 
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ft.  Determination. 

Antimony  may  be  weighed  aj9  antimon4otcs  evlphide  or  anitm<yny 
tetroxidey  in  separations  it  is  sometimes  weighed  as  mstaUic  cmti- 
mony  I  or  it  is  estimated  volumetrically. 

Antimony  in  solution  is  almost  invariably  first  precipitated  as 
sulphide,  whicli  is  then,  with  the  view  of  estimation,  converted 
into  anhydrous  sulphide,  or  determined  volumetrically. 

1.  Precipitation  as  Antimoniotts  Sidphide, 

Add  to  the  antimony  solution  hydrochloric  acid,  if  not  already 
present,  then  tartaric  acid,  and  dilute  with  water,  if  necessary. 
Introduce  the  clear  fluid  into  a  flask,  closed  with  a  doubly  perfo- 
rated cork;  through  one  of  the  perforations  passes  a  tube,  bent 
outside  at  a  right  angle,  which  nearly  extends  to  the  bottom  of  the 
flask ;  through  the  other  perforation  passes  another  tube,  bent  out- 
side twice  at  right  angles,  which  reaches  only  a  short  way  into  the 
flask ;  the  outer  end  of  this  tube  dips  slightly  under  water.  Con- 
duct through  the  first  tube  hydrogen  sulphide  gas,  until  it  pre- 
dominates strongly ;  put  the  flask  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  and 
after  some  time  conduct  carbon  dioxide  into  the  fluid,  until  the 
excess  of  the  other  gas  is  almost  completely  removed.  If  there  is 
no  reason  against  it,  from  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  from  the  presence  of  nitric  acid,  it  is  well  to 
heat  the  solution  during  the  passing  of  the  gas,  finally  even  boiling. 
The  precipitate  is  then  denser,  and  may  be  very  easily  washed 
(Sharples*). 

^  the  ainount  of  the  precvpitate  is  at  all  considerahlej  filter 
without  intermission  through  a  weighed  filter,  wash  rapidly  and 
thoroughly  with  water  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide water,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  The  precipitate  so  weighed 
always  retains  some  water,  and  may,  besides,  contain  free  sulphur ; 
in  fact,  it  always  contains  the  latter  in  cases  where  the  antimony 
solution,  besides  antimonious  salts,  contains  antimonic  acid  or 
pentachloride  of  antimony,  since  the  precipitation  under  these 
circumstances  is  preceded  by  a  reduction  of  antimonic  to  antimo- 
nious compounds,  accompanied  by  separation  of  sulphur  (H.  Rose). 
A  further  examination  of  the  precipitate  is  accordingly  indispensa 
ble.  To  this  end,  treat  a  sample  of  the  weighed  precipitate  witb 
strong  hydrochloric  acid.     If 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  anaL  Ohem.  10,  843. 
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a.  The  sample  dissolves  to  a  clear  flniil,  thin  in  u  proof  that  i\w 
precipitate  only  contains  Sb^S. ;  hut  if 

h.  Sulphur  separates,  this  shows  that  fret*  hul])hur  is  prosi*iit. 

In  cane  a  (in  order  to  remove  the  water  rrtaiiird  ui  hur'^  clu* 
greater  portion  of  the  dried  precipitate  \>  weij^lu'd  in  a  porwhuu 
boat,  which  is  then  inserted  into  a  gla>s  tiilie,  alxnit  IJ  deciuu'(iv> 
long:  a  slow  current  of  dry  carbon  dioxide  im  traiiMiiitti'd  thiiui^h 
the  latter,  and  the  boat  cautiously  Iieated  )iy  meaiiH  of  a  \a\\\\\ 
moved  to  and  fro  under  it,  until  the  orai);^e  preeipitute  be^HUiu's-^ 
black.  The  precipitate  is  then  allowed  to  eon!  in  ilie  emiviit  vt' 
larbon  dioxide,  and  weighed;  from  the  amount  found,  the  toi.i! 
({oantity  of  anhydrous  ant imuiiioUrthU I phide  eontaint-d  in  the  etttiix- 
precipitate  is  ascertained  by  a  bimpb^  ealeulation.  The  re.iultrt  au- 
accurate.  Expt.  No.  84  gave  W"'J:;t  instead  of  |ihi.  iSut  if  \\w 
precipitate  is  simply  dried  at  Inu  ,  tiie  re^idtn  are  ahuul  *J  pet 
cent,  too  high — see  tlie  same  experimt^it.  Knr  the  piopertieH  oi 
the  precipitate,  sec  §  Ot). 

In  case  b,  tlie  precipitate  is  subjected  to  tlie  name  treat nienl  as 
in  a.  with  this  dilFerenee  i»nlv,  that  the  etnitentM  (d  tiie  boat  are 
heated  much  more  intensely,  aihl  tlie  prtM'er<.n  ih  enntinnetl  until  no 
more  sulphur  is  ex{K>IIed.  This  reimtxes  tlie  whole  of  tin-  admixed 
sulphur;  tho  residue  consists  of  pure  ant  In  ion  ions  hulphide.  It 
must  be  completely  sohibli;  in  funiin;^  liydroehinrif*  aeitl  nn  heating. 

If  the  amount  of  th*'  jtrrr! pit ntf  is  huhiII^  eoileet  it  in  a  weighed 
asbestos  filtering  tul»e,  <Iry  in  a  sh)W  enrreiit  of  earbon  dioxide  at  u 
gentle  heat,  heat  finally  rather  inon;  ntrongly  till  the  hulphide  has 
turned  black  and  any  free  sulphur  present  has  volatili/.etl,  idlow  to 
cool,  replace  the  g:is  in  the  tube  by  air,  and  weigh.  Kesults  tpiito 
satisfactory.* 

For  the  method  of  estimating  tlu^  antimony  in  tlu^  sulphido 
volumctrically  and  lndire<!tly,  set?  \\. 

2.  DeUirmhiatloji  an  Anfniinntj  Tifrn,ritii\ 

a.  In  tho  case  of  antimonious  oxicK;  or  a  eompouinl  of  the. 
same  with  an  easily  volatile  or  decomposable  oxygen  aeid,  eva|)o- 
rate  carefully  with  nitric  acid,  and  igint<;  iimdly  for  some  time  till 
the  weight  is  constant  The  ex]HTim(Mit  may  be  safc^ly  made  in  a 
platinum  crucible.  With  antimoni(!  acid,  the  evaporation  with 
nitric  acid  is  unnecessary. 

*  Zcitachr.  f.  anal.  Chciu.  8, 156. 
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h.  If  antimonions  snlphide  is  to  be  converted  into  antimony 
tetroxide,  one  of  the  two  following  methods  given  by  Bunbbn*  is 
employed : 

a.  Moisten  the  dry  sulphide  of  antimony  with  a  few  drops  of 
nitric  acid  of  1*42  sp.  gr.,  then  treat,  in  a  weighed  porcelain 
crucible,  with  concave  lid,  with  8 — 10  times  the  quantity  of 
fuming  nitric  acid,t  and  let  the  add  gradually  evaporate  on  the 
water-bath.  The  sulphur  separates  at  first  as  a  fine  powder,  which, 
however,  is  readily  and  completely  oxidized  during  the  process  of 
evaporation.  The  white  residual  mass  in  the  crucible  consists  of 
antimonic  acid  and  pulphuric  acid,  and  may  by  ignition  be  con- 
verted, without  loss,  into  antimony  tetroxide.  If  the  sulphide  of 
antimony  contains  a  large  excess  of  free  sulphur,  this  must  be 
removed  by  washing  with  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

/3.  Mix  the  sulpliide  of  antimony  with  30 — 50  times  its  quantity 
of  pure  mercuric  oxide,:|:  and  heat  the  mixture  gradually  in  an 
open  porcelain  crucible.  As  soon  as  oxidation  begins,  which  may 
be  known  by  the  sudden  evolution  of  gray  mercurial  fumes, 
moderate  the  heat.  When  the  evolution  of  mercurial  fumes 
diminishes  raise  the  temperature  again,  always  taking  care,  how- 
ever, that  no  reducing  gases  come  in  contact  with  the  contents  of 
the  crucible.  Remove  the  last  traces  of  mercuric  oxide  over  the 
blast  gas-lamp,  then  weigh  the  residual  fine  white  powder  of  anti- 
mony tetroxide.  As  mercuric  oxide  generally  leaves  a  trifling  fixed 
residue  upon  ignition,  the  amount  of  this  should  be  determined 
once  for  all,  the  mercuric  oxide  added  approximately  weighed,  and 
the  corresponding  amount  of  fixed  residue  deducted  from  the 
antimony  tetroxide.  The  volatilization  of  the  oxide  of  mercury 
proceeds  much  more  rapidly  when  effected  in  a  platinum  crucible 
instead  of  a  porcelain  one.  But,  if  a  platinum  cnicible  is  employed, 
it  must  be  effectively  protected  from  the  aetion  of  antimony  upon 
it,  by  a  ffood  lining  of  mercuric  oxide.§    If  the  sulphide  of  anti- 

♦  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  106, 8. 

f  Nitric  acid  of  1*42  sp.  gr.  is  not  suitable  for  this  purpose,  as  its  boiling  point 
is  almost  10°  above  the  fusing  point  of  sulphur,  whereas  fuming  nitric  acid  boils 
at  86**,  consequently  below  the  fusing  point  of  sulphur.  With  nitric  acid  of  1  '42 
sp.  gr.,  therefore,  the  separated  sulphur  fuses  and  forms  drops,  which  obstinately 
resist  oxidation. 

t  Prepared  by  precipitation  from  mercuric  chloride  by  excess  of  soda  solution 
and  thorough  washing. 

§  This  is  effected  best,  according  to  BnimEir,  in  the  following  way :  Soften  the 
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mony  contains  free  sulphur,  this  must  first  be  removed  by  washing 
with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  before  the  oxidation  can  be  proceeded 
with,  since  otherwise  a  slight  deflagration  is  unavoidable. 

According  to  later  experiments  made  by  Bunsen,*  it  is  some- 
what diflBcult  to  obtain  good  results  by  this  method,  because  a 
temperature  a  little  above  that  required  to  reduce  Sb,Oj  to  Sb,0^ 
will  reduce  the  latter  Sb,0,.  Ignition  over  a  blast-lamp  in  a  very 
large  covered  platinum,  or  rather  large  open  porcelain  crucible,  keep- 
ing  only  the  bottom  at  a  full  red  heat,  is  recommended  as  a  method 
by  which  it  is  possible  to  drive  off  just  one  atom  O  from  Sb,Oj. 

3.  Volumetric  Methods. 

a.  Conversion  of  Antimonions  Chloride  to  Antimonic  Chlo- 
ride hy  Hydrochloric  Add  and  Potassium  Chromate  or  Perman- 
ganale. 

F.  KESSLER'sf  first  description  of  this  method  was  so  wanting 
in  precision,  that  it  could  not  be  depended  upon.  However,  he 
has  since:]:  determined  most  accurately  the  conditions  under  which 
antimony  in  acid  solution  may  be  satisfactorily  titrated  either  with 
potassium  chromate  (the  excess  of  the  standard  solution  being 
determined  with  ferrous  sulphate)  or  with  potassium  permanganate. 

I.  Titration  with  Potassium,  Dichrom^ate. 

1.  Kequisftes. 
a.  Standard  Solution  of  Arsenious  Acid.  Dissolve  exactly 
5  grm.  pure  arsenious  oxide  by  the  aid  of  some  soda  solution,  add 
hydrochloric  acid  till  slightly  acid,  then  100  c.c.  more  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  1'12  sp.  gr.,  and  dilute  to  1000  c.c.  Each  c.c.  con- 
tains '005  grm.  arsenious  oxide  and  corresponds  to  "007374  antimo- 
nious  oxide. 

sealed  end  of  a  common  test-tube  before  the  glass-blower's  lamp ;  place  the 
softened  end  in  the  centre  of  the  platinum  crucible,  and  blow  into  it,  which  will 
cause  it  to  expand  and  assume  the  exact  form  of  the  interior  of  the  crucible. 
Crack  off  the  bottom  of  the  little  flask  so  formed,  and  smooth  the  sharp  edges 
cautiously  by  fusion.  A  glass  is  thus  obtained,  open  at  both  ends,  which  exactly 
fits  the  crucible.  To  effect  the  lining  by  means  of  this  instrument,  fill  the  crucible 
loosely  with  mercuric  oxide  up  to  the  brim,  then  force  the  glass  gradually  and 
slowly  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  ocoMionally  shaking  out  the  oxide 
of  mercury  from  the  interior  of  the  glass.  The  inside  of  the  crucible  is  thus 
covered  with  a  layer  of  oxide  of  mercury  ^ — 1  line  thick,  which,  after  the  removal 
of  the  glass,  adheres  with  sufficient  firmness,  even  upon  ignition. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  18,  268.  t  Pogg.  Annal.  95,  204u 

t  lb.  118,  17;  and  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  2,  888. 
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/?.  Solution  of  Potassium  Dichrorruite,  Dissolve  about  2*5  grm. 
to  1  litre. 

y.  Solution  of  Ferrous  Sulphate.  Dissolve  about  I'l  grm.  iron 
wire  in  20  c.c  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  to  4),  filter,  and  dilute  to 
1  litre. 

<^.  Solution  of  Potassium  Ferricya/nide,  Should  be  tolerably 
dilute  and  freshly  prepared. 

2.  Deteemination  of  the  Solutions. 

a.  Relation  between  the  Solution  of  ChroToate  and  the  Sohdion 
of  Ferrous  Sulphate.  Kun  into  a  beaker  10  c.c.  of  the  chromate 
solution  from  the  burette,  add  5  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  50 
C.C.  water,  and  then  add  iron  solution  from  a  burette  till  the  fluid 
is  green.  Continue  adding  the  iron  solution,  a  c.c.  at  a  time,  test- 
ting  after  each  addition  whether  a  drop  of  the  fluid,  when  brought 
in  contact  with  a  drop  of  the  potassium  f  erricyanide,  on  a  porcelain 
plate,  manifests  a  distinct  reaction  for  ferrous  iron.  As  soon  as 
this  point  is  attained,  add  *5  c.c.  of  chromate  solation  and  then  iron 
solution  two  drops  at  a  time,  till  the  blue  reaction  just  occurs. 
Now  read  off  both  burettes,  and  calculate  how  much  chromate 
solution  corresponds  to  10  c.c.  of  iron  solution.  This  experiment 
is  to  be  repeated  before  every  fresh  series  of  analyses,  as  the  iron 
solution  gradually  oxidizes. 

/?.  Relation  between  the  Chromate  Solution  amd  the  Solution  of 
Arsenious  Acid.  Transfer  10  c.c.  of  the  arsenious  solution  to  a 
beaker,  add  20  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.,  and  80 — 100 
C.C.*  water,  run  in  chromate  solution  till  the  yellow  color  of  the 
fluid  shows  an  excess,  wait  a  few  minutes,  add  excess  of  iron  solu- 
tion, then  again  -5  chromate  solution,  and  finally  again  iron  solu- 
tion till  the  end-reaction  appears  (see  above).  Deduct  from  the 
total  quantity  of  chromate  solution  employed,  the  amount  corre- 
sponding to  the  iron  used,  and  from  the  datum  thns  afforded  calcu- 
late how  much  antimony  corresponds  to  100  c.c.  of  chromate  solu- 
tion; in  other  words,  how  much  antimony  is  converted  by  the 
quantity  of  chromate  mentioned  from  SbCl,  into  SbCH,. 

3.  The  Actual  Analysis. 

In  the  absence  of  organic  matter,  heavy  metallic  oxides,  and  other 

*  The  water  must  be  measured,  for  the  action  of  chromic  acid  on  arsenious 
acid  (and  also  on  antimonious  chloride)  is  normal  only  if  the  fluid  contains  a( 
least  one  sixth  of  its  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1'13  sp.  gr. 
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bodies  which  are  detrimental  to  the  reaction,  dissolye  the  antimo- 
nious  compound  at  once  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  should 
contain  not  less  than  ^  of  its  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*12 
sp.  gr.  It  is  not  advisable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  should  con- 
tain more  than  i,  otherwise  the  end-reaction  with  potassium  fern- 
cyanide  is  slower  in  making  its  appearance  and  loses  its  nicety. 
Tartaric  acid  cannot  be  employed  as  a  solvent,  since  it  interferes 
with  the  action  of  chromic  acid  on  ferrous  salts.  Now  proceed  as 
directed  in  2.  If  the  direct  determination  of  antimony  in  the 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  not  practicable,  precipitate  it  with 
hydrogen  sulphide.  Wash  the  precipitate,  transfer  it,  together 
with  the  filter,  to  a  small  flask  ;  treat  it  with  a  sufSciency  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  dissolve  by  digestion  on  the  water-bath,  add  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride 
in  hydrochloric  acid  of  1'12  sp.  gr.  to  remove  the  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, and  then  proceed  as  directed. 

IL  Titration  with  Potassium  Permanganate. 

Here  also  the  fluid  must  contain  at  least  ^  of  its  volume  of 
hydrochloric  acid  of  1.12  sp.  gr.  The  permanganate  solution, 
which  may  contain  about  1*5  grm.  of  the  crystallized  salt  in  a  litre, 
is  added  to  permanent  reddening.  The  end-reaction  is  exact,  and 
the  conversion  of  antimonious  to  antimonic  chloride  goes  on  uni- 
formly, although  the  degree  of  dilution  may  vary,  provided  the 
above  relation  between  hydrochloric  acid  and  water  is  kept  up. 
.It  is  not  well  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  should  exceed  -J  of  the 
volume  of  the  fluid,  as  in  that  case  the  end-reaction  would  be  too 
transitory.  Tartaric  acid,  at  least  in  the  proportion  to  antimony  in 
which  it  exists  in  tartar  emetic,  does  not  interfere  with  the  reac- 
tion. Hence  the  permanganate  may  be  standardized  by  the  aid  of 
solution  of  tartar  emetic  of  known  strength. 

If  you  have  to  analyze  antimonious  sulphide,  proceed  as  directed 
I.  3 ;  make  the  fluid  mixed  with  mercuric  chloride  up  to  a  certain 
volume,  allow  to  settle,  and  use  a  measured  portion  of  \\iQ  perfectly 
dsar  solution  for  the  experiment. 

My  own  experiments*  have  shown  that  Kessleb's  methods  are 
also  suitable  for  the  estimation  of  very  small  quantities  of  anti- 
mony. 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  8,  156. 
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h.  Volumetric  Estimation  hy  determimng  the  Hyd/rogen  Sul- 
phide given  vphy  the  Sulphide  (R.  Sohnbidbe*). 

Both  antimonions  and  antimonic  sulphides  yield  under  the 
action  of  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  3  mol.  hydrogen  snlphide  for 
every  2  atoms  of  antimony.  Hence,  if  the  amount  of  the  gas 
evolved  under  such  circumstances  is  estimated,  the  amount  of  anti- 
mony is  known. 

For  decomposing  the  sulphide  and  absorbing  the  gas,  the  same 
apparatus  serves  as  Buksen  employs  for  his  iodimetric  analyses 
(§  130).  The  size  of  the  boiling-flask  should  depend  on  the  quan- 
tity of  sulphide ;  for  quantities  up  to  4  grm.  Sb,S„  a  flask  of  100 
C.C.  is  large  enough ;  for  "4 — 1  grm.,  use  a  200  c.c.  flask.  The  body 
of  the  flask  should  be  spherical,  the  neck  rather  narrow,  long,  and 
cylindrical.  If  the  sulphide  of  antimony  is  on  a  filter,  put  both 
together  into  the  flask.  The  hydrochloric  acid  should  not  be  too 
concentrated. 

The  determination  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  best  conducted 
according  to  the  method  given  in  §  148,  h.  The  results  obtained 
by  ScHNEiDEU  are  satisfactory.  If  the  precipitate  contains  anti- 
monions chloride,  the  results  are  of  course  false,  and  this  would 
actually  be  the  case  if  on  precipitation  with  hydrogen  sulphide  the 
addition  of  the  tartaric  acid  were  omitted. 

§126. 
4.  Tin  in  Stannous  Compounds,  and  5.  Tin  in  Stannic  Compounds. 

a.  Solution. 

In  dissolving  compounds  of  tin  soluble  in  water,  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  added  to  insure  a  clear  solution.  Nearly  all  the 
compounds  of  tin  insoluble  in  water  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
or  in  aqua  regia.  The  hydrate  of  metastannic  acid  may  be  dissolved 
by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  decanting  the  fluid,  and  treating 
the  residue  with  a  large  proportion  of  water.  Ignited  stannic  oxide, 
and  stannic  compounds  insoluble  in  acids,  are  prepared  for  solution 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  by  reducing  them  to  the  state  of  a  fine  pow- 
der, and  fusing  in  a  silver  crucible  with  potassium  or  sodium 
hydroxide,  in  excess.  Metallic  tin  is  dissolved  best  in  aqua  regia ; 
the  solution  frequently  contains  metastannic  chloride  mixed  with 
the  stannic  chloride  (Th.  SoHEERERf).    It  is  generally  determined, 

♦  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  684.  f  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chcm.  N.  F.  8,  472. 
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however,  by  converting  it  into  stannic  oxide,  without  previous 
solution.  Acid  solutions  of  stannic  salts,  which  contain  hydrochlo- 
ric acid,  or  a  chloride,  cannot  be  concentrated  by  evaporation,  not 
even  after  addition  of  nitric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  without  volatili- 
zation of  stannic  chloride  taking  place. 

h.  Deterinination. 

Tin  is  weighed  in  the  form  of  stcmnic  oxide^  into  which  it  is 
converted,  either  by  the  agency  of  nitric  acid,  or  by  precipitation 
as  stannic  (or  metafitannic)  acid,  or  by  precipitation  as  sulphide.  A 
great  many  volumetric  methods  of  estimating  tin  have  been  pro- 
posed. They  all  depend  on  obtaining  the  tin  in  solution  in  the 
condition  of  stannous  chloride,  and  converting  this  into  stannic 
chloride  either  in  alkaline  or  acid  solution.  A  few  only  yield  satis- 
factory results. 

We  may  convert  into 

Stannic  oxide: 

a.  By  the  Agency  of  Nitric  Acid.  Metallic  tin,  and  those  com- 
pounds of  tin  which  contain  no  fixed  acid,  provided  no  compounds 
of  chlorine  be  present. 

h.  By  Precipitation  as  Stannic  {or  Metastannic)  Acid.  All  tin 
salts  of  volatile  acids,  provided  no  non- volatile  organic  substances 
nor  ferric  salts  be  present. 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  Sulphide.  All  compounds  of  tin  with- 
out exception. 

In  methods  a  and  c,  it  is  quite  indifferent  whether  the  tin  is 
present  as  a  stannous  or  a  stannic  compound.  The  method  h 
requires  the  tin  to  be  present  as  a  stannic  salt.  The  volumetric 
methods  may  be  employed  in  all  cases ;  but  the  estimation  is  simple 
and  direct  only  where  the  tin  is  in  solution  as  stannous  chloride 
and  free  from  other  oxidizable  bodies,  or  can  readily  be  brought 
into  this  state.  For  the  methods  of  determining  stannous  and 
stannic  tin  in  presence  of  each  other,  I  refer  to  Section  V. 

1.  Determination  of  Tin  as  Stannic  Oxide. 

a.  By  Treating  wiUv  Nitric  Acid. 

This  method  is  resorted  to  principally  to  convert  the  metallic 
tin  into  stannic  oxide.  For  this  purpose  the  finely-divided  metal 
is  put  into  a  capacious  flask,  and  moderately  concentrated  pure 
nitric  acid  (about  1-3  sp.  gr.)  gradually  poured  over  it ;  the  flask  is 
covered  with  a  watch  glass.    When  the  first  tumultuous  action  of 
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the  acid  has  somewhat  abated,  a  gentle  heat  is  applied  until  the 
metastannic  acid  formed  appears  of  a  pure  white  color,  and  farther 
action  of  the  acid  is  no  longer  perceptible.  The  contents  of  the 
flask  are  then  transferred  to  a  porcelain  dish  and  evaporated  on  a 
water-bath  nearly  to  dryness,  water  is  then  added,  and  the  precipi- 
tate is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  till  the  washings  scarcely  red- 
den litmus  paper,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The  ignition  is 
effected  best  in  a  small  porcelain  crucible,  according  to  §  53  ;  still 
a  platinum  crucible  may  also  be  used.  A  simple  red  heat  is  not 
sufficient  to  drive  off  all  the  water ;  the  ignition  must  therefore  be 
finished  over  a  gas  blowpipe.  Compounds  of  tin  which  contain  no 
fixed  substances  may  be  converted  into  stannic  oxide  by  treating 
them  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dry- 
ness, and  igniting  the  residue.  If  sulphuric  acid  be  present,  the 
expulsion  of  that  acid  may  be  promoted,  in  the  last  stages  of  the 
process,  by  ammonium  carbonate,  as  in  the  case  of  acid  potassium 
sulphate  (§  97) ;  here  also  the  heat  must  be  increased  as  much  as 
possible  at  the  end.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  91. 
There  are  no  inherent  sources  of  error. 

ft.  By  PrecipitcU/ion  as  Stannic  {or  Metastannic)  Add. 

The  application  of  this  method  presupposes  the  whole  of  the 
tin  to  be  present  in  the  state  of  stannic  salts.  Therefore,  if  a  solu- 
tion contains  stannous  salts,  either  mix  with  chlorine  water,  or  eon- 
duct  chlorine  gas  into  it,  or  heat  gently  with  chlorate  of  potassa, 
until  the  conversion  of  the  stannous  into  stannic  salts  is  effected. 
When  this  has  been  done,  add  ammonia  until  a  permanent  precipitate 
just  begins  to  form,  and  then  hydrochloric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  until 
this  precipitate  is  completely  redissolved ;  by  this  means  a  large 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  solution  will  be  avoided.  Add 
to  the  fluid  so  prepared  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonium 
nitrate  (or  sodium  sulphate),  and  apply  heat  for  some  time,  where- 
upon the  whole  of  the  tin  will  precipitate  as  stannic  acid.  Decant 
three  times  on  to  a  filter,  then  collect  the  precipitate  on  the  latter, 
wash  thoroughly,  dry,  and  ignite.  To  make  quite  sure  that  the 
whole  of  the  tin  has  separated,  you  need  simply,  before  proceeding 
to  filter,  add  a  few  drops  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  to  a  hot 
solution  of  ammonium  nitrate,  or  sodium  sulphate,  when  the  for- 
mation or  non-formation  of  a  precipitate  will  at  once  decide  the 
question.  The  tin  is  also  precipitated  from  metastannic  chloride 
by  the  above  reagents. 
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This  method,  which  we  owe  to  J.  Lowenthal,  has  been  repeat- 
edly tested  by  him  in  my  own  laboratory,*  is  easy  and  convenient, 
and  gives  very  accurate  results.  The  decomposition  is  expressed 
by  the  equation,  SnCl,  +  4Na^S0,  +  3H,0  =  H,SnO,  +  4NaCl 
+  4NaHS0^,  or  in  precipitating  with  ammonium  nitrate:  SnCl^ 
+  4NH,N0.  +  3H.0  =  H,SnO.  +  4NH,C1  -f  4HN0.. 

Tin  may  also,  according  to  H.  Ro8E,t  be  completely  precipi- 
tated from  stannic  solutions  by  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  solution 
contains  metastannic  acid  or  metastannic  chloride,  the  precipitation 
is  effected  without  extraordinary  dilution ;  the  other  stannic  com- 
pounds, however,  require  very  considerable  dilution.  If  free 
hydrochloric  acid  is  absent,  the  precipitation  is  rapid ;  in  other 
cases  12  or  24  hours  at  least  are  required  for  perfect  precipitation. 
Allow  to  settle  thoroughly,  before  filtering,  wash  well  (if  hydro- 
chloric acid  was  present,  till  the  washings  give  no  turbidity  with 
silver  nitrate),  dry  and  ignite,  at  last  intensely  with  addition  of 
some  ammonium  carbonate.  The  results  obtained  by  Oesten,  and 
communicated  by  H.  Rose,  are  exact. 

c.  By  Precipitation  as  Stannotis  or  Stannic  Sulphide. 

Precipitate  the  dilute  moderately  acid  solution  with  hydrogen 
sulphide  water  or  gas.  If  the  tin  was  present  in  the  solution  as  a 
stannous  salt,  and  the  precipitate  consists  accordingly  of  the  brown 
stannous  sulphide,  keep  the  solution,  supersaturated  with  hydrogen 
sulphide,  standing  for  half  an  hour  in  a  moderately  warm  place, 
and  then  filter.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  solution  contain  a  stan- 
nic salt,  or  metastannic  acid,  and  the  precipitate  is  yellow  and  consists 
of  stannic  sulphide  mixed  with  stannic  oxide,  or  yellowish  brown 
and  consists  of  hydrated  metastannic  sulphide  mixed  with  metji- 
stannic  acid  (Bakfoed,  p.  189,  Tn.  Scheerer:]:),  put  the  fluid, 
loosely  covered,  in  a  warm  place,  until  the  odor  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide has  nearly  gone  off,  and  then  filter.  The  washing  of  the 
stannic  sulphide  precipitate,  which  has  a  great  inclination  to  pass 
through  the  filter,  is  best  effected  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
sodium  chloride,  the  remains  of  the  latter  being  got  rid  of  by  a 
solution  of  ammonium  acetate  containing  a  small  excess  of  acetic 
acid.  If  there  is  no  objection  to  having  the  latter  salt  in  the  fil- 
trate, the  washing  may  be  entirely  effected  by  its  means  (Bunsen§). 

♦  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  56,  8(56.  \  Pogg.  Annal.  112,  164. 

X  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.  N.  F.  8, 472.     §  AoDal.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pharm.  106, 18. 
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Transfer  the  dry  precipitate  as  completely  as  possible  to  a  watch 
glass,  bum  the  filter  carefully  in  a  weighed  porcelain  cracible, 
moisten  the  ash  with  nitric  acid,  ignite,  allow  to  cool,  add  the  pre- 
cipitate, cover  the  crucible,  heat  gently  for  some  time  (slight  decrep- 
itation often  occurs),  remove  the  lid  and  heat  gently  with  access  of 
air,  till  sulphur  dioxide  has  almost  ceased  to  be  formed.  (K  too 
much  heat  is  applied  at  first,  stannic  sulphide  volatilizes,  the  fumes 
of  which  give  stannic  oxide.)  Now  heat  strongly,  allow  to  cool, 
and  heat  repeatedly  with  pieces  of  ammonium  carbonate  to  a  high 
degree,  to  drive  out  the  last  portions  of  sulphuric  acid.  When  the 
weight  remains  constant  the  experiment  is  ended  (H.  Rose).  For 
the  properties  of  the  precipitates,  see  §  91.  The  results  are  accu- 
rate. 

2.  Volumetric  MetJiods. 

The  determination  of  tin  by  the  conversion  of  stannous  into 
stannic  chloride  with  the  aid  of  oxidizing  agents  (potassium  dichro- 
mate  iodine,  potassium  permanganate,  etc.)  offers  peculiar  difficulties, 
inasmuch  as  on  the  one  hand  the  stannous  chloride  takes  up  oxygen 
from  the  air  and  from  the  water  used  for  dilution,  with  more  or 
less  rapidity,  according  to  circumstances ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  energy  of  the  oxidizing  agent  is  not  always  the  same,  being 
influenced  by  the  state  of  dilution  and  the  presence  of  a  larger  or 
smaller  excess  of  acid. 

In  the  following  methods,  these  sources  of  error  are  avoided  or 
limited  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  results  satisfactory. 

1.  Determmation  of  Stannous  Chloride  hy  Iodine  in 
Alkaline  Solution  {after  Lessen*). 

Dissolve  the  stannous  salt  or  the  metallic  tinf  in  hydrochloric 
acid  (preferably  in  a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide),  add  Rochelle  salt, 
then  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate  in  excess.  To  the  clear  slightly 
alkaline  solution  thus  formed  add  some  starch-solution,  and  after- 
wards the  iodine  solution  of  §  146,  till  a  permanent  blue  coloration 
appears.     2  at.  free  iodine  used  corresponds  to  1  at.  tin. 

Lenssen's  results  are  entirely  satisfactory. 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  78,  200;  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  114,  113. 

f  The  solution  of  metallic  tin  is  much  assisted  by  the  presence  of  platinum 
foil,  which  is  accordingly  added.  Lenssek  found  this  addition  of  platinum  to 
be  objectionable;  but  no  other  experimenter  has  observed  that  it  interferes  with 
the  accuracy  of  the  results. 
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2.  Determination  of  Stannous  Chloride  after  addition 
of  Ferric  Chloride. 

The  fact  that  stannous  chloride  in  acid  solution  can  be  far  more 
accurately  converted  into  stannic  by  oxidizing  agents  after  being 
mixed  with  ferric  chloride  (or  even  with  cupric  chloride)  than 
without  this  addition,  was  iirst  settled  by  Li')WENTHAL.*  Sub- 
sequently SxROMEYERf  published  some  experiments  leading  to  the 
same  results,  together  with  practical  remarks  on  the  best  way  of 
carrying  out  the  method  in  diflferent  ca^es.  The  processes  thufl 
originated,  and  which  have  been  well  tested,  are  as  follows : 

a.  The  given  substance  is  a  stannous  salt.  Dissolve  in  pure 
ferric  chloride  (free  from  ferrous  chloride)  with  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  dilute  and  add  standard  permanganate  from  the 
burette.  Now  make  another  experiment  with  the  same  quantity 
of  water  similarly  colored  with  ferric  chloride  to  ascertain  how 
nmch  permanganate  is  required  to  tinge  the  liquid,  and  subtract 
the  quantity  so  used  from  the  amount  employed  in  the  actual 
analysis,  and  from  the  remainder  calculate  the  tin. 

The  reaction  between  the  tin  salt  and  the  iron  solution  is  SnCl, 
-|-Fe,Cl,=SnCl<+2FeCl,.  The  solution  thus  contains  ferrous 
chloride  in  the  place  of  stannous  salt,  the  former  being,  as  is  well 
known,  far  less  susceptible  of  alteration  from  the  action  of  free 
oxygen  than  the  latter.  2  at.  iron  found  correspond  to  1  at.  tin. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  titration  takes  place  in  presence 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  results  cannot  be  considered  accurate 
unless  the  standardizing  of  the  permanganate  and  the  analysis  take 
place  under  similar  conditions  as  regards  dilution  and  amount  of 
hydrochloric  acid. 

b.  The  given  substance  is  metallic  tin.  Either  dissolve  in 
hydrochloric  acid — preferably  with  addition  of  platinum  and  in  an 
atmosphere  of  carbon  dioxide — and  treat  the  solution  according  to 
a,  or  place  the  substance  at  once  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  ferric 
chloride  mixed  with  a  little  hydrochloric  acid ;  under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  will,  if  finely  divided,  dissolve  quickly  even  in  the 
cold  and  without  evolution  of  hydrogen.  Gentle  warming  is 
unobjectionable.  Now  add  the  permanganate.  The  reaction  is 
Sn  +  2Fe,Cl,=SnCl^  +  *F6Cl„  therefore  every  4  at.  iron  found 
reduced  correspond  to  1  at.  tin.     The  results  are  of  course  only 

*  Journ.  f.  pnkt.  Chem.  76,  484.     f  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  117,  26L 
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correct  when  iron  is  not  present.     Where  this  is  the  case,  proceed 
with  the  impure  tin  solution  according  to  c. 

c.  The  given  substance  is  stannic  chloride  or  stannic  oxide,  or  a 
compound  of  tin  containing  iron.  Dissolve  in  water  with  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  place  a  plate  of  zinc  in  tlie  solution  and  allow 
to  stand  twelve  hours,  then  remove  the  precipitated  tin  with  a 
brush,  wash  it,  dissolve  in  ferric  chloride,  and  proceed  as  in  b. 

d.  The  given  substance  is  pure  stannic  sulphide,  precipitated 
out  of  an  acid  stannic  solution  containing  no  stannous  salt.  Mix 
with  ferric  chloride,  heat  gently,  filter  off  the  sulphur,  and  then 
add  the  permanganate.  4  at.  iron  correspond  to  1  at.  tin,  for  Sn 
S,  +  2Fe,Cl.=SnCl,  +  4FeCl,  +  2S.  The  results  obtained  by 
Stromeyer  are  quite  satisfactory.  As  regards  the  precipitated 
stannic  sulphide,  see  Babfoed,  p.  189. 

§127. 
6.  Aesenious  Acid,  and  7.  Arsenic  Acid. 

a.  Solution. 

The  compounds  of  arsenious  and  arsenic  acids  which  are  not 
soluble  in  water  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  or  in  nitrohydro- 
chloric  acid.  Some  native  arsenates  require  fusing  with  sodium 
carbonate.  Metallic  arsenic,  arsenious  sulphide,  and  metallic  arsen- 
ides are  dissolved  in  fuming  nitric  acid  or  nitrohydrochloric  acid, 
or  a  solution  of  bromine  in  hydrochlQric  acid;  those  metallic 
arsenides  which  are  insoluble  in  these  menstrua  are  fused  with 
sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate,  by  which  means  they  are 
converted  into  soluble  alkali  arsenates  and  insoluble  metallic  oxides, 
or  they  may  be  suspended  in  potassa  solution  and  treated  with 
chlorine  (§  164,  137  and  138).  In  this  last  manner,  too,  arsenious 
sulphide,  dissolved  in  concentrated  potassa,  may  be  very  easily  ren- 
Jered  soluble.  All  solutions  of  compounds  of  arsenic  which  have 
been  effected  by  long  heating  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  by  warm- 
ing with  excess  of  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  or  chlorine,  contain 
arsenic  acid.  A  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid 
cannot  be  concentrated  by  evaporation,  since  arsenious  chloride 
would  escape  with  the  hydrochloric  acid  fumes.  This,  however, 
less  readily  takes  place  if  the  solution  contains  arsenic  acid ;  in 
fact,  it  only  occurs  in  the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  (for  instance,  half  the  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  of 
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1*12  sp.  gr.*).  It  18  therefore  advisable  in  most  cases  where  a 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  containing  arsenic  is  to  be  concentrated, 
previously  to  render  the  same  alkaline. 

b.  Determination, 

Arsenic  is  weighed  as  l^ad  arsenate,  as  ammonium  magnesium 
arsenate  y  as  magnesium  pyroarsenate^  as  uranyl  infr oar  senate,  or  as 
arsenious  sul/phide.  The  detennination  as  ammonium  magnesium 
arsenate  is  sometimes  preceded  by  precipitation  as  ammonium 
arsenio-molybdate.  The  method  recommended  by  Berthier  and 
modified  by  v.  Kobell  of  separating  the  arsenic  as  basic  ferric 
arsenate  is  only  used  in  separations.  Arsenic  may  be  estimated  also 
in  an  indirect  way,  and  by  volumetric  methods. 

We  may  convert  into 

1.  Lead  Arsenate  :  Arsenious  and  arsenic  acids  in  aqueous  or 
nitric  acid  solution.  (Acids  or  halogens  forming  fixed  salts  with 
lead,  and  also  ammonium  salts,  must  not  be  present.) 

2.  Ammonium  Magnesium  Arsenate,  or  Magnesium  Pyro- 
arsenate  : 

a.  By  direct  Precipitation,  Arsenic  acid  in  all  solutions  free 
from  bases  or  acids  precipitable  by  magnesia  or  ammonia. 

h.  Preceded  by  Precipitation  as  Am^monium  Arsenio-molyb- 
date. Arsenic  acids  in  all  cases  where  no  phosphoric  acid  is  present, 
little  or  no  hydrochloric  acid,  nor  any  substance  which  decomposes 
molybdic  acid. 

8.  Uranyl  Pyroarsenate  :  Arsenic  acid  in  all  combinations 
soluble  in  water  and  acetic  acid. 

4.  Arsenious  Sulphide  :  All  compounds  of  arsenic  without 
exception. 

Arsenic  may  be  determined  volumetrically  in  a  simple  and 
exact  manner,  whether  present  in  the  form  of  arsenious  acid  or  an 
alkali  arsenite,  or  as  arsenic  acid  or  an  alkali  arsenate.  The  volu- 
metric methods  have  now  almost  entirely  superseded  the  indirect 
gravimetric  methods  formerly  employed  to  eflfect  the  determination 
of  arsenious  acid. 

1.  Determination  as  Lead  Arsenate. 

a.  Arsenic  Acid  in  Aqiceotis  Solution. 

A  weighed  portion  of  the  solution  is  put  into  a  platinum  or 
porcelain  dish,  and  a  weighed  amount  of  recently  ignited  pure  lead 

•  Zeitschr.  f.  Chem.  1.  448. 
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oxide  added  (about  five  or  six  times  the  supposed  quantity  of  arse- 
nic acid  present) ;  the  mixture  is  cautiously  evaporated  to  drynesSi 
and  the  residue  heated  to  gentle  redness,  and  maintained  some 
time  at  this  temperature.  The  residue  is  lead  arsenate  -|-  lead 
oxide.  The  quantity  of  arsenic  acid  is  now  readily  found  by  sub- 
tracting from  the  weight  of  the  residue  that  of  the  oxide  of  lead 
added.  For  the  properties  of  lead  arsenate,  see  §  92.  The  results 
are  accurate,  provided  the  residue  be  not  heated  beyond  gentle  red- 
ness. 

b.  Araenious  Add  in  Solution. 

Mix  the  solution  with  nitric  acid,  evaporate  to  a  small  bulk, 
add  a  weighed  quantity  of  lead  oxide  in  excess,  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness, and  ignite  the  residue  most  cautiously  in  a  covered  crucible, 
until  the  whole  of  the  lead  nitrate  is  decomposed.  The  residue 
consists  here  also  of  arsenic  acid  +  lead  oxide.  This  method 
requires  considerable  care  to  guard  against  loss  by  decrepitation 
upon  ignition  of  the  lead  nitrate. 

2.  Estimation  as  Ammonivmn  Magnesium  Arsenate^  or 
Ma^ffnesium  Pyroarsenate. 

a.  By  direct  Precipitation. 

This  method,  which  was  first  recommended  by  Levol,  presup- 
poses the  whole  of  the  arsenic  in  the  form  of  arsenic  acid.  Where 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  solution  is  gently  heated,  in  a  capacious 
flask,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  potassium  chlorate  added  in 
small  portions, until  the  fluid  emits  a  strong  smell  of  chlorous  acid; 
it  is  then  allowed  to  stand  at  a  gentle  heat  until  the  odor  of  this 
gas  is  nearly  gone  off. 

The  arsenic  acid  solution  is  now  mixed  with  ammonia  in  excess, 
which  must  not  produce  turbidity,  even  after  standing  some  time ; 
magnesia  mixture  is  tlien  added  (p.  113,  §  62, 6).  The  fluid,  which 
smells  strongly  of  ammonia,  is  allowed  to  stand  24  or  48  hours  in 
the  cold,  well  covered,  and  then  filtered  through  a  weighed  filter. 
The  precipitate  is  then  transferred  to  the  filter,  with  the  aid  of 
portions  of  the  filtrate,  so  as  to  use  no  more  washing  water  than 
necessary,  and  washed  with  small  quantities  of  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  water  and  one  part  ammonia,  till  the  washings,  on  being 
mixed  with  nitric  acid  and  silver  nitrate,  show  no  opalescence.  The 
precipitate  is  dried  at  102°  to  103°,  and  weighed.     It  has  the  for- 
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mula  (MgNH^A80^),+n,0.*  As  the  drying  of  ammoninm  mag- 
nesium arsenate  till  its  weight  is  constant,  requires  much  time  and 
repeated  weigliings,  it  is  a  great  advantage  tliat  we  can  now  con- 
vert it  without  loss  of  arsenic  into  magnesium  pyroarsenate  (Mg, 
ASjO,),  thanks  to  the  researches  of  II.  Ro8E,t  Wfttstein:}:  and 
PuLLER.§  For  this  purpose  first  transfer  the  dried  precipitate  as 
completely  as  possible  to  a  watch-glass,  saturate  the  filter  with 
a  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate,  dry  and  bum  it  cautiously  in  a 
porcelain  crucible.  After  cooling,  transfer  the  precipitate  to  the 
crucible,  heat  in  an  air-bath  to  about  130°,  continue  heating  for  2 
hours  on  a  sand-bath,  then  heat  for  an  hour  or  two  on  an  iron  plate 
a  little  more  strongly,  and  when  the  ammonia  has  been  thus  entirely 
expelled  ignite  strongly  for  some  time  over  the  lamp.  The  pro- 
cess may  be  shortened  by  conducting  the  heating  in  a  Rose's  cruci- 
ble in  a  slow  current  of  oxygen.  The  ammonia  may  then  be 
driven 'off  in  10  minutes,  and  after  the  precipitate  has  been  at  last 
strongly  heated  it  will  bo  ready  to  weigh.  For  the  properties  of 
the  ammoninm  magnesium  arsenate  and  magnesium  pyroarsenate, 
see  §92.  The  method  yields  satisfactory  results,  since  the  small 
loss  of  precipitate  dissolved  in  the  filtrate  and  washings  is  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  basic  magnesium  sulphate 
(Puller).  Puller  with  a  quantity  of  '37  grm.  ammonium  mag- 
nesium arsenate  lost  only  a  fraction  of  a  milligramme  ;  on  the  ad- 
dition of  a  largo  proportion  of  ammonium  chloride  the  loss  rose  to 
about  •  002  grm.  The  correction  for  the  solubility  of  the  precipi- 
tate in  the  ammoniacal  filtrate  containining  excess  of  magnesia 
mixture  is  -001  grm.  of  (MgNII,AsO,),+H,0  for  30  c.c. 

h.  Preceded  hy  PrecipUdtion  as  Ammonium  ArsenuymoJyb- 
date. 

Mix  the  acid  solution,  which  must  be  free  from  phosphoric  and 
silicic  acids,  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  ammonium  molybdate. 
The  ammonium  molybdate  solution  should  have  been  previously 
mixed  with  nitric  acid  in  excess,  and  the  whole  process  is  con- 
ducted exactly  as  in  the  case  of  phosphoric  acid — see  §  134,  J,  ft. 

*  If  it  is  dried  in  a  water-batli,  the  drying  must  be  extremely  prolonged, 
or  otherwise  more  than  1  eq.  will  be  left.  After  brief  drying  in  the  water-bath 
the  compound  contains  between  1  and  8  eq.  water.  If  it  is  dried  between  106* 
and  110'',  part  of  the  1  eq.  water  is  lost. 

f  His  Handbuch  der  anal.  Cliem.  G  Aufl.  2,  890. 

%  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  2,  19.  g  lb,  10,  68. 
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After  dissolving  the  ammoniam  arsenio-molybdate  in  ammonia, 
neutralize  the  latter  partially  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Treat  the 
anmioninm  magnesinm  arsenate  as  in  a.     Besults  satisfactory. 

3.  Estimation  as  Uranyl  Pyroarsenate. 

This  method  was  first  proposed  by  Weether.*  It  has  been 
carefully  studied  by  PuLLERf  in  my  laboratory,  and  gives  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  results.  Mix  the  arsenic  acid  solution  with 
potash  or  ammonia  in  excess,  and  then  a  good  excess  of  acetic  acid. 
(If  a  precipitate  of  ferric  or  aluminium  ai*senate  here  remains 
insoluble,  the  method  would  be  inapplicable.)  Add  uranyl  acetate 
in  excess,  and  boil.  Wash  the  slimy  precipitate  of  uranyl  arsenate 
or  of  ammonium  uranyl  arsenate  by  decantation  with  boiling  water, 
and  then  transfer  to  a  filter.  The  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  chlo- 
roform to  the  partly  cool  fluid  will  hasten  the  deposition  of  the  pre- 
cipitate. Dry,  transfer  the  precipitate  to  a  watch-glass,  cleaning 
the  filter  as  much  as  possible ;  saturate  the  latter  with  ammonium 
nitrate,  dry  it,  incinerate  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  add  the  pre- 
cipitate. If  the  precipitate  contains  ammonium,  heat  very  cau- 
tiously, finally  adding  nitric  acid,  or  ignite  in  oxygen.  (See  2,  a.) 
If  the  precipitate  is  free  from  ammonium,  ignite  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Ammonium  salts  do  not  interfere.  Properties  of  the  pre- 
cipitate and  residue,  §  92,  e. 

4.  Estimation  as  Arseniotis  Sulphide, 

a.  In  solutions  of  Arsenious  Acid  or  Arse7iites  free  from, 
Arsenic  Add, 

The  solution  should  be  strongly  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
Precipitate  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  expel  the  excess  with  car- 
bon dioxide.  Pass  the  latter  through  the  solution  for  an  hour,  a 
longer  time  is  useless.  (See  §  125,  1.)  Wash  the  precipitate  thor- 
oughly and  dry  at  100^  till  the  weight  is  constant.  Particles  of 
the  precipitate  which  adhere  so  firmly  to  the  glass  that  they  can- 
not be  removed  mechanically  are  dissolved  in  ammonia  and  repre- 
cipitated  with  hydrocholric  acid.  Properties  of  the  precipitate, 
§  92.  Do  not  omit  to  test  a  weighed  portion  to  see  whether  it 
completely  volatilizes  on  heating.  If  a  residue  remains  it  is  to  be 
weighed  and  the  proportional  quantity  deducted  from  the  total 
weight  of  the  precipitate.     Kesults  accurate. 

*  Joura.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  48,  846.         \  Zeitschr.  f.  analyt.  Chem.  10,  72. 
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If  the  solution  contains  any  substance  wliicli  decomposes  hydro- 
gen sulphide,  such  as  ferric  chloride,  chromic  acid,  etc.,  the  precip- 
itate produced  in  the  cold  contains  an  admixture  of  finely  divided 
sulphur.  It  should  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  on  a  filter 
dried  at  100°,  and  weighed,  washed  and  dried.  Extract  the 
admixed  sulphur  with  purified  carbon  disulphide  (which  should 
leave  no  residue  on  evaporation),  continuing  till  the  fluid  wliich 
runs  through  leaves  no  residue.  Dry  at  100°  till  the  weight  is 
constant.  From  experiments  made  in  my  laboratory  it  appears 
that  the  results  thus  obtained  are  quite  accurate,  even  when  the 
amount  of  admixed  sulphur  is  large ;  but  the  precipitation  must 
have  been  effected  in  the  cold.  If,  on  the  contrary,  heat  is  used, 
the  sulphur  is  in  the  form  of  small  agglutinated  grains  and  cannot 
be  completely  extracted  by  cold  carbon  disulphide  on  the  filter. 
However,  it  may  be  extracted  by  removing  the  precipitate  from  the 
filter  and  repeatedly  digesting  it  witli  the  disulphide  on  a  water- 
bath  (Puller*). 

Instead  of  purifying  the  arsenious  sulphide  you  may  estimate 
the  arsenic  in  the  mixture  of  the  sulphide  with  sulphur  as  follows : 
Dissolve  the  precipitate  in  strong  potash,  and  pass  chlorine  into  the 
solution  (§  148,  II.  2,  J).  The  arsenic  and  the  sulphur  are  con- 
verted into  arsenic  and  sulphuric  acid  respectively ;  the  former 
may  be  estimated  according  to  2,  a,  or  the  latter  according  to  §  132. 
In  the  latter  case,  deduct  the  sulphur  found  from  the  weight  of  the 
arsenical  precipitate.  There  is  no  loss  of  arsenic  in  this  process 
from  volatilization  of  the  chloride,  as  the  solution  remains  alkaline. 
The  object  may  also  be  conveniently  attained  by  the  use  of  nitric 
acid.  A  very  strong  fuming  acid,  of  86°  boiling  point,  is 
employed  ;  an  acid  of  1-42  sp.  gr.  which  boils  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture does  not  answer  the  purpose,  as  the  separated  sulphur  would 
fuse,  and  its  oxidation  would  be  much  retarded.  The  well  dried 
precipitate  is  shaken  into  a  small  porcelain  dish,  treated  with  a  tol- 
erably large  excess  of  the  fuming  nitric  acid,  the  dish  immediately 
covered  with  a  watch-glass,  and  as  soon  as  the  turbulence  of  the 
first  action  has  somewhat  abated,  heated  on  a  water-bath  till  all  the 
sulphur  has  disappeared,  and  the  nitric  acid  has  evaporated  to  a 
small  volume.  The  filter  to  which  the  unremovable  traces  of 
arsenious  sulphide  adhere  is  treated  separately  in  the  same  manner, 


*  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Cbem.  10,  46  et  seg. 
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the  complete  destmction  of  the  organic  matter  being  finally  effected 
by  gently  warming  the  somewhat  dilute  solution  with  potassium 
chlorate  (Bunskn*).  Or  the  filter  may  instead  be  extracted  with 
ammonia,  the  solution  evaporated  in  a  separate  dish,  and  the  resid- 
ual sulphide  treated  as  above.  In  the  mixed  solution  the  arsenic 
acid  is  finally  precipitated  as  ammonious  magnesium  arsenate. 
(§  127,  2,  a).  Treatment  of  the  impure  precipitate  with  ammonia, 
whereby  the  sulphide  is  dissolved,  and  the  sulphur  is  supposed  to 
remain  behind,  only  gives  approximate  results,  as  the  ammoniacal 
solution  of  arsenious  sulphide  takes  up  a  little  sulphur. 

b.  In  solutions  of  Arsenic  Acidj  or  of  a  mixture  of  the  tn/oo 
Oxides  of  Arsenic. 

Heat  the  solution  in  a  flask  (preferably  on  an  iron  plate)  to 
about  70^,  and  conduct  hydrogen  sulphide  at  the  same  time  into 
the  fluid,  as  long  as  precipitation  takes  place.  The  precipitate 
formed  is  always  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  arsenious  sulphide,  since 
the  arsenic  acid  is  first  reduced  to  arsenious  acid  with  separation  of 
sulphur,  and  then  the  latter  is  decomposed  (H.  EosEf).  Only  in 
the  case  when  a  sulphosalt  containing  pentasulphide  of  arsenic  is 
decomposed  with  an  acid,  is  the  precipitate  actually  pentasulphide, 
and  not  merely  a  mixture  of  sulphur  with  arsenious  sulphide  (A. 
FucHs:}:).  To  convert  this  mixture  of  arsenious  sulphide  and 
granular  sulphur  into  pure  arsenious  sulphide,  suitable  for  weigh- 
ing, treat  it  as  follows :  Extract  the  washed  and  still  moist  pre- 
cipitate on  the  filter  with  ammonia,  wash  the  residual  sulphur, 
precipitate  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  without  heat,  fil- 
ter, dry,  extract  with  carbon  disulphide,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh. 
Results  accurate.  The  mixture  of  arsenious  sulphide  and  sulphur 
obtained  by  hot  precipitation  may,  of  course,  also  be  estimated 
directly  or  indirectly  after  one  of  the  other  methods  in  4,  a. 

5.  Volumetric  Methods. 

a.  Method  which  presupposes  the  presence  of  Arsenious  Add. 

Bunsen's  method.§  This  method  is  based  upon  the  following 
facts: 

aa.  If  potassium  dichromate  is  boiled  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  6  at.  chlorine  are  disengaged  to  every  2  mol.  chromic 
acid  2CrO,  +  12HC1  =  Cr,Cl,  +  6H,0  +  6C1. 

♦  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbarm.  106,  10.  f  Pogg-  Annal.  107,  186. 

tZeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  189.      §  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  86,  290. 
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lib.  But  if  arsenious  acid  is  present  (not  in  excess)  there  is  not 
the  quantity  of  clilorine  disengaged  corresponding  to  the  chromic 
acid,  but  so  much  less  of  that  element  as  is  required  to  convert  the 
arsenious  into  arsenic  acid  (H.AsO,  +  2C1  +  11,0  =  H.AsO^  +  ^ 
HCl).  Consequently,  for  every  2  at.  chlorine  wanting  is  to  be 
reckoned  1  mol.  areenious  acid. 

cc.  The  quantity  of  chlorine  is  estimated  by  determining  the 
quantity  of  iodine  liberated  by  it  from  potassium  iodide. 

These  are  the  principles  of  Bunsen's  method.  For  che  manner 
of  execution  I  refer  to  the  Estimation  of  Chromic  Acid. 

b.  Method^  which  presupposes  the  presence  of  Arsenic  Acid. 

This  method  depends  on  the  precipitation  of  the  arsenic  acid 
by  uranium  solution  and  the  recognition  of  the  end  of  the  reaction 
by  means  of  potassium  ferrocyanide.  It  is  therefore  the  same  as 
was  suggested  for  phosphoric  acid  by  Lecjomte,  and  brought  into 
use  by  Neubauer,*  and  afterwards  by  PiNcus.f 

BoDEKER,:}:  who  first  employed  the  process  for  arsenic  acid, 
recommends  the  employment  of  a  solution  of  uranyl  nitrate,  as 
this  is  more  permanent  than  the  hitherto  used  acetate,  which  is 
gradually  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light. 

The  uranium  solution  has  the  correct  degree  of  dilution,  if  it 
contains  about  17  grm.  of  ui-anium  in  1  litre.  It  should  contain 
as  little  free  acid  as  possible.  The  detennination  of  its  value  may 
be  effected  with  the  aid  of  pure  sodium  arsenate  or  by  means  of 
arsenious  acid — the  latter  is  converted  into  arsenic  acid  by  boiling 
with  fuming  nitric  acid.  The  solution  is  rendered  strongly  alka- 
line with  ammonia,  and  then  distinctly  acid  with  acetic  acid.  The 
uranium  solution  is  now  run  in  from  the  burette  slowly,  the  liquid 
being  well  stirred  all  the  while,  till  a  drop  of  the  mixture  spread 
out  on  a  porcelain  plate,  gives  with  a  drop  of  potassium  ferrocya- 
nide placed  in  its  centre,  a  distinct  reddish-brown  line  where  the 
two  fluids  meet.  The  height  of  the  fluid  in  the  burette  is  now 
read  off,  the  level  of  the  mixture  in  the  beaker  is  marked  with  a 
strip  of  gummed  paper,  and  the  beaker  is  emptied  and  washed, 
filled  with  water  with  addition  of  about  as  much  ammonia  and 
acetic  acid  as  was  before  employed,  and  the  uranium  solution  is 
cautiously  dropped  in  from  the  burette,  till  a  drop  taken  out  of  the 
beaker  and  tested  as  above,  gives  an  equally  distinct  reaction.   The 

♦  Archiv  f Qr  wisscnschaftliche  Heilkunde.  4,  228.  ' 

f  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  76,  104.      %  Anna),  de  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  117,  195. 
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quantity  of  nranium  solution  used  in  this  last  experiment  is  the 
excess,  which  must  be  added  to  make  the  end-reaction  plain  for  the 
dilution  adopted.  This  amount  is  subtracted  from  that  used  in  the 
first  experiment,  and  we  then  know  the  exact  value  of  the  uranium 
solution  with  reference  to  arsenic  acid. 

In  an  actual  analysis,  the  arsenic  is  first  brought  into  the  form 
of  arsenic  acid,  a  clear  solution  is  obtained  containing  ammonium 
acetate  and  some  free  acetic  acid,^  and  the  process  is  conducted 
exactly  b&  in  determining  the  value  of  the  standard  solution.  The 
experiment  to  ascertain  the  correction  must  not  be  omitted  here, 
otherwise  errors  are  sure  to  arise  from  the  dijfferent  degrees  of  dilu- 
tion of  the  arsenic  acid  solutions  used  in  the  determination  of  the 
value  of  the  standard  solution  and  in  the  actual  analyses.  The  results 
of  two  determinations  of  arsenic  given  by  Bodekeb  are  satisfactory. 
To  execute  the  method  well  requires  practice.  The  results  are  not 
exact  enough  unless  the  conditions  as  regards  amount  and  quality 
of  alkali  salts  are  nearly  similar  in  the  standardizing  of  the  uranium 
solution  and  in  its  use.     Compare  WAnz.f 

6.  Estimation  of  Arsenious  Acid  hy  Indirect  Crravimet' 
ric  Analysis, 

a,  KosE- 8  method.  Add  to  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  in 
the  preparation  of  which  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  oxidizing 
substances,  a  solution  of  sodium-  or  ammonium-auric  chloride  in 
excess,  and  digest  the  mixture  for  several  days,  in  the  cold,  or,  in 
the  case  of  dilute  solutions,  at  a  gentle  warmth ;  then  weigh  the 
separated  gold  as  directed  in  §  123.  Keep  the  filtrate  to  make 
quite  sure  that  no  more  gold  will  separate.  2  at.  gold  correspond 
to  3  niol.  arsenious  acid. 

J.  VoHL*s:j:  method.  Mix  the  solution  with  a  weighed  quan- 
tity of  potassium  dichromate,  and  free  sulphuric  acid ;  estimate  the 
chromic  acid  still  present  by  the  method  given  in  §  130,  c,  and 
deduce  from  the  quantity  of  that  acid  consumed  in  the  process,  i.«., 
reduced  by  the  arsenious  acid,  the  quantity  of  the  latter,  after  the 
formula  3H, AsO,  +  2CrO.  =  3H. AsO,  -f  Cr,0,. 

*  Alkalies,  alkali  earths,  and  zinc  oxide  may  be  present,  but  not  such  metals 
as  jrield  colored  precipitates  with  ferrocjanide  of  potassium,  as,  for  instance, 
copper.  t  Zeitsehr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  10,  182. 

X  AnnaL  de  Chem.  u.  Fharm.  94,  219. 
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Supplement  to  the  Sixth  Orovp. 

§128. 
8.  MoLYBDic  Acid. 

Molybdic  acid  is  converted,  for  the  purpose  of  its  determina- 
tion, either  into  molybdenum  dioxide,  or  into  lead  molybdate,  or 
into  molybdenum  disulphide. 

a.  Molybdic  anhydride  (MoO,),  and  also  ammonium  molybdate, 
may  be  reduced  to  dioxide  by  heating  in  a  current  of  hydrogengas. 
This  may  be  done  either  in  a  porcelain  boat,  placed  in  a  wide  glass 
tube,  or  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  cnicible  with  perforated  cov^r 
(§  108,  fig.  50).  The  operation  is  continued  till  the  weight  remains 
constant.  The  temperature  must  not  exceed  a  gentle  redness, 
otherwise  the  dioxide  itself  might  lose  oxygen  and  become  partially 
converted  into  metal.  In  the  case  of  ammonium  molybdate. the 
heat  must  be  very  low  at  first  on  account  of  the  frothing.  If  you 
have  a  platinum  tube  it  is  safer  to  ignite  the  molybdic  acid  in  this 
for  2  or  3  hours  in  a  slow  current  of  hydrogen,  thus  reducing  it  to 
the  metallic  state.  When  reducing  to  dioxide  the  contents  of  the 
crucible  are  frequently  gray  below,  and  brown  above  (Rammels- 

BEEO*). 

J.  The  following  is  the  best  method  of  precipitating  molybdic 
acid  from  an  alkaline  solution :  Dilute  the  solution,  if  necessary, 
neatralize  the  free  alkali  with  nitric  acid,  and  allow  the  carbonic 
acid,  which  may  be  liberated  in  the  process,  to  escape,  then  add 
neutral  mercurous  nitrate.  The  yellow  precipitate  formed  appears 
at  first  bulky,  but  after  several  hours'  standing  it  shrinks;  it  is 
insoluble  in  the  fluid,  which  contains  an  excess  of  mercurQus 
nitrate.  Collect  on  a  filter,  and  wash  with  a  dilute  solution  of  mer- 
curous nitrate,  as  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water.  Dry,  remove 
the  precipitate  as  completely  as  practicable  from  the  filter,  and  deter- 
mine the  molybdenum  in  it  as  directed  in  a  (H.  Bose)  ;  or  mix  the 
precipitate,  together  with  the  filter-ash,  with  a  weighed  quantity 
of  ignited  lead  oxide,  and  ignite  until  all  the  mercury  is  expelled  ; 
then  add  some  ammonium  nitrate,  ignite  again  and  weigh.  The 
excess  obtained,  over  and  above  the  weight  of  the  lead  oxide  used, 
is  molybdenum  trioxide  (SELiosoHNf). 

*  Fogg.  Anna).  127,  281 ;  Zeitschr.  f.  anaL  Chem.  5,  208. 
t  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.  67,  472. 
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c,  Chatard^  recommends  estimating  molybdic  add  in  the  solu- 
tion of  its  alkali  salts  by  adding  lead  acetate  in  slight  excess  to  the 
boiling  solution  and  boiling  for  a  few  minutes.  The  precipitate 
which  is  at  first  milky  becomes  gmnular,  deposits  well,  and  may  be 
easily  washed  with  hot  water.  It  is  dried,  removed  from  the  filter 
as  much  as  possible,  ignited  and  weighed  as  PbMoO^.  The  method 
is  only  applicable  for  solutions  oipure  alkaU  molybdates. 

d.  The  precipitation  of  molybdenum  as  sulphide  is  always  a 
difficult  operation.  If  the  acid  solution  is  supersaturated  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,  warmed,  and  filtered,  the  filtrate  and  washings 
are  generally  still  colored.  They  must,  accordingly,  be  wanned, 
and  hydrogen  sulphide  again  added,  and  the  operation  must  after- 
wards, if  necessary,  be  repeated  until  the  washings  appear  almost 
colorless.  The  precipitation  succeeds  better  when  the  molybdenum 
sulphide  is  dissolved  in  a  relatively  large  excess  of  ammonium  sul- 
phide, and,  after  the  fluid  has  acquired  a  reddish-yellow  tint,  precipi- 
tated with  hydrochloric  acid.  ZENKERf  advises  then  to  boil,  until 
the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  expelled,  and  to  wash  with  hot  water,  at 
first  slightly  acidified.  To  make  quite  sure  that  all  the  molyb- 
denum is  precipitated,  treat  the  filtrate  and  washings  again  with 
hydrogen  sulphide  and  allow  to  stand  for  some  time.  The  brown 
molybdenum  sulphide  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  the 
molybdenum  determined  in  an  aliquot  part  of  it,  by  gentle  ignition 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  as  in  a.  The  brown  molybdenum 
sulphide  changes  in  this  process  to  the  gray  disulphide  (H.  Rose). 

€.  F.  PiSANiij:  gives  the  following  method  for  estimating  molyb- 
dic acid  volumetrically.  Digest  the  molybdic  acid  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  zinc,  dissolving  any  precipitate  which  may  form 
from  want  of  acid  and  also  the  excess  of  zinc.  The  molybdic  acid 
is  thus  reduced  to  a  molybdenum  salt  corresponding  to  molybdenum 
sesquioxide.  Convert  the  molybdenum  in  this  solution  again  into 
molybdic  acid  by  standard  permanganate  of  potash.  The  brown 
color  of  the  solution  turns  first  green,  and  then  disappears.  Ram- 
mel8berg§  confirms  the  statements  of  Pi8A.ni. 

♦  Sill.  Amcr.  Journ.  (8),  1.  416.  \  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  58,  259. 

X  Compt.  rend.  59,  801. 

%  Pogg.  Annal.  127,  281 ;  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  5,  20& 
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n.  DETERMINATION  OP  ACIDS  IN  COMPOUNDS  CONTAINING 
ONLY  ONE  ACID,  FREE  OR  COMBINED;— AND  SEPARATION 
OF  ACID  FROM  BASIC  RADICALS. 

First  Grovp. 

FISBT     DIVISION. 

Absenious  Aoid — Arsenic  Acid — Chbomio  Acid — (Selenioua 
Acid,  Snlphnrons  and  Hjposulphurons  Acids,  Iodic  Acid). 

§129. 

1.  Absenious  and  Arsenic  Acms. 

These  have  been  already  treated  of  among  the  bases  (§  127)  on 
account  of  their  behavior  with  hydrogen  sulphide ;  they  are  merely 
mentioned  here  to  indicate  the  place  to  which  they  properly  be- 
long. The  methods  of  separating  them  from  the  bases  will  be 
found  in  Section  V. 

§130. 
2.  Chromic  Acm. 

I.  Determination. 

Chromic  acid  is  determined  either  as  chromio  oxide  or  le<id 
ckrofTKtt'e,  But  it  may  be  estimated  also  from  the  quantity  of  car- 
bon dioxide  disengaged  by  its  action  upon  oxalic  acid  in  excess, 
and  also  by  volumetric  analysis.  In  employing  the  first  method 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  1  mol.  chromic  oxide  corresponds  to 
2  mol.  chromic  acid. 

a.  Determination  as  Chromic  Oxide. 

a.  The*  chromic  acid  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  chromic  salt 
and  the  amount  of  chromium  in  the  latter  determined  (§  106).  The 
reduction  is  effeeted  either  by  heating  the  solution  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  alcohol ;  or  by  mixing  hydrochloric  acid  with  the 
solution,  and  conducting  hydrogen  sulphide  into  the  mixture ;  or 
by  adding  a  strong  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  applying  a  gen- 
tle heat.  With  concentrated  solutions  the  first  method  is  gener- 
ally resorted  to,  with  dilute  solutions  one  of  tlie  two  latter.  With 
respect  to  the  first  method,  I  have  to  remark  that  the  alcohol  must 
be  expelled  before  the  chromium  can  be  precipitated  as  hydroxide 
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by  ammonia ;  and  with  respect  to  the  second,  that  the  solution 
'supersaturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide  must  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
a  moderately  warm  place,  until  the  separated  sulphur  has  com- 
pletely subsided.  The  results  are  accurate,  unless  the  weighed  pre- 
cipitate contains  silica  and  lime,  which  is  always  the  case  if  the  pre- 
cipitation is  effected  in  glass  vessels. 

/?.  The  neutral  or  slightly  acid  (nitric  acid)  solution  is  precipe 
4ated  with  mercurous  niti-ate,  after  long  standing  the  red  precipitate 
of  mercurous  chromate  is  filtered  off,  washed  with  a  dilute  solution 
of  mercurous  nitrate,  dried,  ignited,  and  the  residuary  chromic 
oxide  weighed  (H.  Rose).    Results  accurate. 

b.  Determination  as  Lead  Ch/rojn<Ue. 

The  solution  is  mixed  with  sodium  acetate  in  excess,  and  acetic 
acid  added  until  the  reaction  is  strongly  acid ;  the  solution  is  then 
precipitated  with  neutral  lead  acetate.  The  washed  precipitate  is 
either  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  in  the  water-bath,  and 
weighed;  or  it  is  gently  ignited  as  directed  §  53,  and  then 
weighed.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  93,  2.  Results 
accurate. 

c.  Determination  hy  mecms  of  Oxalic  Acid  (after  Vohl). 
When  chromic  acid  and  oxalic  acid  are  brought  together  in  the 

presence  of  water  and  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  chromic  sulphate 
and  carbon  dioxide  are  formed,  3H,C,0,  +  2H,CrO,  +  3H,S0,= 
'6C0,+  Cr,(SO  J,+  8H,0.  Accordingly  the  amount  of  chromic  acid 
can  be  calculated  from  the  weight  of  carbon  dioxide  evolved.  The 
process  is  the  same  as  in  the  analysis  of  manganese  ores  (§  203).  1 
piart  of  chromic  acid  requires  2J  parts  of  sodium  oxalate.  If  it  is 
intended  to  determine  potassium  or  sodium  in  the  residue,  ammo- 
nium oxalate  is  used. 

d.  Determination  by  Volumetric  Analyeis. 

a.  ScHWARz's  method. 
The  principle  of  this  very  accurate  method  is  identical  with 
that  upon  which  Penny's  method  of  determining  iron  is  based  (§  112, 
2>  b).  The  execution  is  simple :  acidify  the  not  too  dilute  solution 
of  the  chromate  with  sulphuric  acid,  add  in  excess  a  measured  quan- 
tity of  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt,  the  strength  of  which  you  have 
previously  ascertained,  according  to  the  directions  of  §  112, 2,  a,  or 
bj  or  the  solution  of  a  weighed  quantity  of  ammonium  ferrous  sul- 
phate, free  from  ferric  salt,  and  then  determine  in  the  manner 
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directed  §  112,  2,  a,  or  5,  the  quantity  of  ferrous  iron  remaining. 
The  difference  shows  the  amount  of  iron  that  lias  been  converted 
by  the  chromic  acid  from  a  ferrous  to  a  ferric  salt.  1  grm.  of  iron, 
corresponds  to  0-5981  of  chromic  anhydride  (CrO,).  To  determine 
the  chromic  acid  in  lead  chromate,  the  latter  is,  after  addition  of 
the  ammonium  ferrous  sulphate,  most  thoroughly  triturated  witli 
hydrochloric  acid,  water  added,  and  the  analysis  then  proceeded 
with. 

p,  Bunsen's  method.* 

If  a  chromate  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  fuming  hydrochloric 
add,  there  are  disengaged  for  every  atom  of  chromium  3  at.  chlo- 
rine ;  for  instance,  K,Cr,0,  +  (HC1)„  =  (KCl),  +  Cr.Cl.  +  6C1  + 
7H,  O.  If  the  escaping  gas  is  conducted  into  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  in  exces,  the  3  at.  chlorine  set  free  3  at.  iodine.  The  libera- 
ted iodine  may  next  be  determined  as  described  in  §  146.  380*55 
of  iodine  correspond  to  100*48  of  chromic  anhydride  (CrO,). 

The  analytical  process  is  conducted  as  follows :  Put  the  weighed 
sample  of  the  chromate  (say  -3  to  -4  grm.)  into  the  little  flask  rf, 
fig.  55  (blown   before  the  lamp,  and  holding  only  from  36  to  40 
C.C.),  and  fill  the  flask  two 
thirds  with  pure  fuming 
hydrochloric    acid    (free 
from  CI  and  SO,),  add  a 
compact  lump  of  magne- 
fiite,  to  keep  up  a  con- 
stant current  of  gas  and 
prevent   the   fluid  from 

receding.      Connect  the        ^^^  j^-  ^ 

bulbed  evolution  tul)e  a 

with  the  neck  of  the  flask  by  means  of  a  stout  india-mbber  tube 
c.  As  shown  in  the  engraving,  a  is  a  bent  pipette,  drawn  out  at 
the  lower  end  into  an  upturned  point.  A  loss  of  chlorine  need  not 
be  apprehended  on  a<lding  the  hydrochloric  acid,  as  the  disengage*- 
ment  of  that  gas  begins  only  upon  the  application  of  beat  Insert 
the  evolution  tul)e  into  the  neck  of  the  retort,  which  is  one-third 
filled  with  solution  of  potassium  iodidcf     This  retort  holds  about 

*  ADnal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  M,  279. 

f  1  part  of  pure  potassium  iodide,  free  from  iodic  acid,  dissolved  in  10  parts  of 
water.  The  fluid  must  show  no  hio wb  tint  immediately  after  addition  of  dilute 
•alpliuric  add. 
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160  C.C.  The  neok  presents  two  small  expansions,  blown  before 
the  lamp,  and  intended,  the  lower  one,  to  receive  the  liquid  which 
is  forced  up  during  the  operation,  the  upper  one  to  serve  as  an 
additional  guard  against  spirting.  Apply  heat  now,  cautiously,  to 
the  little  flask.  After  two  or  three  minutes  ebullition  the  whole 
of  the  chlorine  has  passed  over,  and  liberated  its  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  iodine  in  the  potassium  iodide  solution.  When  the  ebulli- 
tion is  at  an  end,  take  hold  of  the  caoutchouc  tube  c  with  the  left 
hand,  and,  whilst  steadily  holding  the  lamp  under  the  flask  with 
the  right,  lift  a  so  far  out  of  the  retort  that  the  curved  point  is  in 
tlie  bulb  h.  Now  remove  first  the  lamp,  then  the  flask,  dip  the 
retort  in  cold  water  to  cool  it,  and  shake  the  fluid  in  it  about  to  effect 
the  complete  solution  of  the  separated  iodine  in  the  excess  of  potas- 
sium iodide  solution.  When  the  fluid  is  quite  cold,  transfer  it  to  a 
beaker,  rinsing  the  retort  into  the  beaker,  and  proceed  as  directed 
§  146.  The  method  gives  very  satisfactory  results.  The  apparatus 
here  recommended  differs  slightly  from  that  used  by  Bunsen,  the 
retort  of  the  latter  having  only  one  bulb  in  the  neck,  and  the  evo- 
lution tube  no  bulb,  being  closed  instead,  at  the  lower  end,  by  a 
glass  or  caoutchouc  valve,  which  permits  the  exit  of  the  gas  from 
the  tube,  but  opposes  the  entrance  of  the  fluid  into  it.  I  Uiink  the 
modifications  which  I  have  made  in  Bunsen's  apparatus  are  calcu- 
lated to  facilitate  the  success  of  the  operation.  Instead  of  this 
apparatus,  that  described  §  142  may  also  be  very  conveniently  used. 

II.  Separation  of   Chromic  Acid   from   the  Basio 
Kadigals. 

a.  Of  the  First  Group. 

a.  Reduce  the  chromic  acid  to  a  chromic  salt,  as  directed  in  I., 
and  separate  the  chromium  from  the  alkalies  as  directed  in  §  155. 

>5.  Mix  the  potassium  or  sodium  chromate  with  about  5  parts 
of  dry  pulverized  ammonium  chloride,  and  heat  the  mixture  cau- 
tiously. The  residue  contains  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals 
and  chromic  oxide,  which  may  be  separated  by  means  of  water. 

y.  Precipitate  the  chromic  acid  according  to  I.,  a^  y^,  and  sep- 
arate the  mercury  and  alkali  metals  in  the  filtrate  by  §  162. 

b.  Of  the  Second  Oroup. 

a.  Fuse  the  compound  with  4  parts  of  sodium  and  potassium 
carbonates,  and  treat  the  fused  mass  with  hot  water,  which  dis- 
solves the  chromic  acid  in  the  form  of  an  alkali  chromate.     The 
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residue  contains  the  alkali  earth  metals  in  the  form  of  carbonates ; 
bat  as  they  contain  alkali,  they  cannot  be  weighed  directly.  The 
chromic  acid  in  the  solution  is  determined  as  in  I.  Strontium  and 
calcium  chromates  may  be  decomposed  by  boiling  with  potassium 
or  sodium  carbonate.  Barium  chromate  may  also  be  decomposed 
in  the  same  way,  but  the  boiling  must  be  repeated  a  second  time 
with  fresh  solution  of  alkali  carbonate  (H.  Eose). 

p.  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  reduce  the  chromic  acid 
according  to  I.,  a,  and  separate  the  chromium  from  the  alkali 
earth  metals  according  to  §  156. 

y.  Magnesium  chromate,  as  well  as  other  chromates  of  the> 
alkali  earth  metals  soluble  in  water,  may  be  easily  decomposed  alflo^> 
by  determining  the  chromic  acid  according  to  I.,  a,  y^,  or  I.,  h^  and 
separating  the  magnesium,  etc.,  in  the  filtrate  from  the  excess  of 
the  salt  of  mercury  or  lead  as  directed  §  162. 

6,  Barium  strontium  and  calcium  chromates  may  also  be 
decomposed  by  the  method  described  II.,  a,  /?.  Compare  Bahjek, 
Analysis  of  barium  and  calcium  dichromates,  etc.* 

c.  Of  the  Third  Group. 

a.  From  ^luftdnium. 

If  you  have  chromic  acid  to  separate  from  aluminium  in  acid 
solution,  precipitate  the  aluminium  with  ammonia  or  ammonium 
carbonate  (§  105,  a),  and  determine  the  chromic  acid  in  the  filtrate 
according  to  I.  If  the  washed  aluminium  hydroxide  has  a  yellow 
color,  treat  on  the  filter  with  ammonia,  and  wash  with  boiling 
water ;  this  will  remove  the  last  traces  of  chromic  acid.  However, 
a  little  aluminium  hydroxide  dissolves  in  the  ammonia,  therefore! 
heat  the  ammoniacal  fluid  in  a  platinum  dish  till  it  has  almost  lost 
its  alkaline  reaction,  and  collect  on  a  filter  the  flocks  of  aluminiuni 
hydroxide  which  separate,  and  add  them  to  the  principal  precip- 
itate. 

p.  From  Chrormum, 

aa.  Determine  in  one  portion  the  quantity  of  the  chromic  acid 
according  to  I.,  o^  or  I.,rf,  tr,  or  y^,  and  in  another  portion  the  total 
amount  of  the  chromium,  by  converting  it  into  sesquioxide  by  cau- 
tious ignition  with  ammonium  chloride,  or  by  I.,  a,  or  by  convert- 
ing it  entirely  into  chromic  acid  by  §  106,  2. 

W.  In  many  cases  the  chromic  acid  may  be  precipitated  accord- 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.  60,  60. 
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ing  to  I.,  ay  fty  or  I.,  h.    The  chromium  and  mercury,  or  lead,  in 
the  filtrate,  are  separated  as  directed  §  162. 

cc.  The  hydrated  compounds  of  sesquioxide  of  chromium  with 
chromium  trioxide,  or  chromic  chromates,  such  as  are  obtained  by 
precipitating  a  solution  of  chromic  salt  with  potassium  chromate, 
eta,  may  also  be  analyzed  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  dry  air,  in  a 
bulb  tube,  to  which  a  calcium  chloride  tube  is  attached  (fig.  25, 
§  36).  The  loss  of  weight  represents  the  joint  amount  of  oxygen 
and  water  that 'have  escaped.  K  the  increment  of  the  CaCl,  tube 
is  deducted,  we  shall  have  the  oxygen.  Now  every  3  at.  oxygen 
correspond  to  2  mol.  CrO,.  The  amount  of  the  latter  being  thus 
calculated,  we  have  only  to  subtract  its  equivalent  quantity  of  ses- 
quioxide from  the  weight  of  residue  after  the  ignition,  and  the 
remainder  is  the  quantity  of  sesquioxide  originally  present.  Vogbl* 
and  also  Stoker  and  ELLiorf  have  employed  this  method. 

d.  Of  the  Fourth  Group, 

a.  Proceed  as  directed  in  5,  tr.  Upon  treating  the  fused  mass 
with  hot  water,  oxides  of  the  basic  metals  are  left.  In  the  case  of 
manganese  the  fusion  must  be  effected  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbon 
dioxide.     Apparatus,  fig.  50  in  §  108. 

p,  Eeduce  the  chromic  acid  aj9  directed  in  I.,  a,  and  separate 
the  chromium  from  the  metals  in  question,  as  directed  in  §  160. 

e.  Of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Chroupa, 

a.  Acidify  the  solution,  and  precipitate,  either  at  once  or  after 
reduction  of  the  chromic  acid  by  sulphurous  acid,  with  hydrogen 
sulphide.  The  metals  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  groups  precipitate  in 
conjunction  \yth  free  sulphur  (§§  115  to  127),  the  chromic  acid  is 
reduced.  Filter  and  determine  the  chromium  in  the  filtrate,  as 
directed  in  I.,  a. 

p.  Lead  chromate  may  be  conveniently  decomposed  by  heating 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  some  alcohol ;  the  lead  chloride  and 
chromic  chloride  formed  are  subsequently  separated  by  means  of 
alcohol  (compare  §  162).  The  alcoholic  solution  ought  always  to  be 
tested  with  sulphuric  acid ;  should  a  precipitate  of  lead  sulphate 
form,  this  must  be  filtered  off,  weighed,  and  taken  into  account. 


♦  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Obcm.  77,  484. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy,  5,  198. 
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Supplement  to  the  First  Division. 

§131. 
1.  Selenious  Acm. 

From  aqueous  or  hydrochloric  acid  solutions  of  selenious  acid, 
the  selenium  is  precipitated  by  sulphurous  acid  gas,  or,  in  presence 
of  an  excess  of  acid,  by  sodium  sulphite,  or  ammonium  sulphite. 
The  liquid  containing  the  precipitate  is  heated  to  boiling  for  J  hour, 
which  changes  the  precipitate  from  its  original  red  color  to  black, 
and  makes  it  dense  and  heavy.  The  liquid  is  tested  by  a  further 
addition  of  the  reagent  to  see  whether  any  more  selenium  will  sep- 
arate ;  the  precipitate  is  finally  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried 
at  a  temperature  somewhat  below  100°,  and  weighed.  Since  H. 
EosK*  has  shown  that  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  an  essen- 
tial condition  to  the  complete  reduction  of  selenious  acid,  the  for- 
mer acid  must  be  added,  if  not  already  present.  To  make  quite 
sore  that  all  the  selenium  has  been  removed,  the  filtrate  is  evapo- 
rated to  a  small  volume,  with  addition  of  potassium  or  sodium  chlo- 
ride, boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  so  as  to  reduce  any  sele- 
nic  acid  to  selenious  acid,  and  tested  once  more  with  sulphurous 
add.  If  the  solution  contains  nitric  acid  it  must  be  evaporated 
repeatedly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  with  addition  of  sodium  or 
potassium  chloride.  If  the  latter  were  omitted  there  would  be 
considerable  loss  of  selenious  acid  (RATiiKEf). 

As  regards  the  separation  of  selenious  acid  from  basic  radicals, 
the  following  brief  directions  will  suflBce : 

a.  If  the  basic  radicals  are  not  liable  to  be  altered  by  the  action 
of  sulphurous  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  selenium  may  be  at 
once  precipitated  in  the  way  just  given ;  the  filtrate,  when  evap- 
orated with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  the  base  as  sulphate. 

b.  Prom  basic  metals  which  are  not  thrown  down  from  acid  solu- 
tion by  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  selenious  acid  may  be  separated  by 
precipitation  with  that  reagent.  The  precipitate  (according  to 
Rathke:^,  a  mixture  of  SeS„  Se,S  and  S)  contains  2  at.  sulphur  to 
1  at.  selenium.     If  it  is  dried  at  or  a  little  below  100°,  the  weight 

*  Zeitochr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  78. 

t  Joom.  f.  prakt  Chem.  108,  249;  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9,  484. 

I  Joom.  f .  prakt  Chem.  108,  2fi2, 
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of  the  seleninm  may  be  accurately  aacertained.  Shonld,  however, 
extra  sulphur  be  mixed  with  the  precipitate,  the  latter  is  oxidized 
while  still  moist  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate,  or 
by  treatment  with  potassa  solution  with  simultaneous  heating  and 
transmission  of  chlorine.  It  is  necessary  here  to  oxidize  the  snl- 
phur  completely,  as  it  may  enclose  selenium,  The  solution  now 
containing  selenic  acid  is  heated  till  it  smells  no  longer  of  chlorine, 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  and  the  mixture  is  reheated.  The  sele- 
nic acid  is  hereby  reduced  to  selenious  acid,  and  when  the  solution 
has  again  ceased  to  smell  of  chlorine,  the  selenium  is  precip- 
itated with  sulphurous  add.  Instead  of  this  process  you  may  digest 
the  precipitate  of  sulphur  and  selenium  for  some  hours  with  con- 
centrated potassium  cyanide,  which  will  completely  dissolve  it,  and 
then  throw  down  the  selenium  from  the  dilute  solution  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  as  in  <?  (Kathke,  loc,  cit). 

c.  In  many  selenites  or  selenates  the  selenium  may  also  be 
determined  by  converting  first  into  potassium  selenocyanate,  and 
precipitating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  latter  with  hydrochloric 
acid  (Oppenheim*).  To  this  end  the  substance  is  mixed  with  7  or 
8  times  its  quantity  of  ordinary  potassium  cyanide  (containing 
cyanic  acid),  the  mixture  is  put  into  a  long-necked  flask,  or  a  porce- 
lain crucible,  covered  with  a  layer  of  potassium  cyanide,  and  fused 
in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  The  temperature  is  kept  so  low  that 
the  glass  or  porcelain  is  not  attacked,  and  while  cooling  care  must 
be  taken  to  exclude  atmospheric  air.  When  cold,  the  brown  mass 
is  treated  with  water,  and  the  colorless  solution  filtered,  if  neces- 
sary. The  liquid  should  be  somewhat  but  not  immoderately 
diluted.  Now  boil  some  time  (in  order  to  convert  the  small  quan- 
tity of  potassium  selenide  that  may  be  present  into  potassium  sele- 
nocyanate, by  the  excess  of  potassium  cyanide,  allow  to  cool,  super- 
saturate with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heat  again  for  some  time.  At 
the  end  of  12  or  24  hours  all  selenium  will  have  separated,  filter, 
dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  The  results  obtained  by  this  process  are 
accurate  (H.  RosEf).  If  the  selenium  agglomerates  together  on 
heating,  it  may  enclose  salts.  In  such  cases,  by  way  of  control,  it 
should  be  redissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and,  after  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  precipitated  with  sulphurous  acid.  The  fluid  filtered 
from  the  selenium  precipitate  is,  as  a  rule,  free  from  selenium  ;  it 

—  ■  I  —  ^ 

*  Joum.  f .  prakt.  Chem.  71,  280.  f  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Ghem.  1,  7& 
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18,  however,  always  well  to  eatisf  j  one's  self  on  this  point  by  the 
addition  of  sulphoroos  acid. 

d.  From  many  basic  radicals  selenious  acid  (and  also  selenic 
add)  may  be  separated  by  fusing  the  compound  with  2  parts  of 
sodium  carbonate  and  one  part  of  potassium  nitrate,  extracting  the 
fused  mass  thoroughly  by  boiling  with  water,  saturating  the  filtrate, 
if  necessary,  with  carbonic  acid,  to  free  it  from  lead  which  it  might 
oontain,  then  boiling  down  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess  (to 
reduce  the  selenic  acid  and  drive  off  the  nitric  acid),  and  precipi- 
tating finally  with  sulphurous  acid. 

Selenium,  if  pure,  must  volatilize  without  residue  when  heated 
in  a  tube. 

2.  Sulphurous  Acid. 

To  estimate  free  sulphurous  acid  in  a  fluid  which  may  contain 
also  other  acids  (sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  acetic  acid),  a 
weighed  quantity  of  the  fluid  is  diluted  with  water,  absolutely  free 
from  air,*  until  the  diluted  liquid  contains  not  more  than  "05  per 
cent,  by  weight  of  sulphurous  acid,  the  solution  is  poured  with 
stirring  into  an  excess  of  standard  solution  of  iodine,  the  free 
iodine  remaining  is  titrated  with  sodium  thiosulphate,  and  the 
iodine  used  for  the  conversion  of  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  acid  is 
thus  found.  The  reaction  is  expressed  by  the  equation,  SO,  +  2H, 
O  +  21  =  H,SO^  -f-  2HI.  According  to  Finkener,  if  the  iodine 
is  added  to  the  sulphurous  acid  the  reaction  is  not  quite  normal. 
Anyhow  this  method  of  operating  prevents  any  loss  of  sulphurous 
acid.  For  the  details,  see  §  146.  In  case  of  sulphites  soluble  in 
water  or  acids,  water  perfectly  free  from  air  is  poured  over  the 
substance,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  attain  the  degree  of  dilution 
stated  above,  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  in  excess,  and 
then  the  titration  is  effected  as  above.  The  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  in  this  method,  to  use,  for  the  purpose  of  dilution,  water 
absolutely  free  from  air. 

Sulphurous  acid  may  also  be  determined  in  the  gravimetric  way, 
by  conversion  into  sulphuric  acid,  and  precipitation  of  the  latter 
with  barium  chloride,  according  to  §  132.  This  method  is  espe- 
cially applicable  in  the  case  of  sulphites  quite  free  from  sulphuric 
acid.     The  conversion  of  the  sulphurous  into  sulphuric  acid  is 

*  Prepared  by  Igng-continued  boiling  and  Bubsequent  cooling  with  ezclusioD 
ofair. 
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effected  in  the  wet  way,  beet  by  pouring  the  dilute  solution  with 
stirring  into  excess  of  chlorine  or  bromine  water.  Sulphites  insolu- 
ble in  water  are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  sodium  carbonate,  and 
the  solution  of  sodium  sulphite  is  treated  as  directed.  After  driv- 
ing off  the  excess  of  chlorine  or  bromine  by  heating,  the  moderately 
acid  solution  is  precipitated  with  barium  chloride.  Sulphites  may 
be  oxidized  in  the  dry  way  by  heating  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with 
4  parts  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium 
nitrate. 

3.  Thiosulphubio  Acid. 

Thiosulphuric  acid,  in  form  of  soluble  thiosulphates,  may  be 
determined  by  means  of  iodine,  in  a  similar  way  to  sulphurous 
acid.  The  reaction  is  represented  by  the  equation,  2Na,S,0,  -|-  21 
=  2NaI  +  Na^S^O,.  The  salt  under  e2uunination  is  dissolved  in  a 
large  amount  of  water,  starch-paste  added,  and  then  the  neutral 
solution  is  titrated  with  iodine.  That  this  method  can  give  correct 
results  only  in  cases  where  no  other  substances  acting  upon  iodine 
are  present,  need  hardly  be  mentioned.  Thiosulphuric  may  like 
sulphurous  acid  be  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  by  means  of  chlo- 
rine or  bromine  water,  and  then  deteLned. 

4.  Iodic  Acm. 

Iodic  acid  may  be  determined  by  the  following  easy  method: — 
Distil  the  free  acid  or  iodate  with  an  excess  of  pure  fuming  hydro-, 
chloric  acid,  in  the  apparatus  described  in  §  130,  rf,  ft  (chromic  acid), 
receive  the  disengaged  chlorine  in  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  and 
determine  the  separated  iodine  as  directed  in  §  130, 1,  rf,  /?.  The 
decomposition  of  iodic  acid  by  hydrochloric  acid  is  represented  by 
the  equation,  HIO,  +  5HC1  =  ICl  +  4C1  +  3H,0.  Since  the  4 
at  CI  set  free  4  at.  I,  the  amount  of  iodic  acid  or  iodic  anhydride 
can  be  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  latter  ;  1014*8  iodine  cor- 
respond to  333-7  iodic  anhydride  (I,0,)  (Bunsen*).  The  following 
method  also  yields  good  results.  Mix  the  solution  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  add  potassium  iodide  in  excess,  and  determine  the 
amount  of  liberated  iodine,  after  §  146.  One  sixth  of  the  iodine 
thus  formed  is  derived  from  the  iodic  acid  (HIO,  +  5m  =  3H,0 

+  le).       See  KAMMELSBEBO.f 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  86,  285. 

f  Pogg.  Annal.  185,  408 ;  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8.  466. 
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5.  Nitrous  Acid. 

The  nitrons  acid  in  nitrites  which  are  free  from  nitrates  may 
be  estiinated  by  converting  the  nitrogen  into  ammonia  and  deter- 
mining the  latter,  or  by  determining  the  oxidizing  action  on  ferrous 
salt.  This  method  is  conducted  exactly  as  described  under  nitric 
acid  (§  149).  When  nitric  acid  is  also  present,  nitrous  acid  may  be 
determined  very  satisfactorily  with  a  solution  of  pure  potassium 
permanganate,  provided  the  fluid  be  suflBciently  diluted  to  prevent 
the  nitrous  acid,  which  is  liberated  by  the  addition  of  a  stronger 
acid,  being  decomposed  by  water  with  formation  of  nitric  acid 
and  nitric  oxide.  For  1  part  of  nitrous  anhydride  at  least  5000 
parts  of  water  should  be  present.  The  decomposition  is  repre- 
sented by  the  following  equation,  5HN0,  -j-  K,Mn,0,  +  SH^SO^ 
=  5HN0, 4- K,SO,  +  2MnS0,  +  3H,0.  If  the  permanganate 
be  standardized  with  iron,  4  at.  iron  correspond  to  1  mol.  N,0„ 
since  both  of  these  require  2  at.  oxygen.  Nitrites  are  dissolved  in 
very  dighUy  acidulated  water,  the  permanganate  is  added  till  the 
oxidation  of  the  nitrous  acid  is  nearly  completed,  the  solution  is 
then  made  strongly  acid,  and  finally  permanganate  is  added  to  light- 
red  coloration. 

To  determine  nitrogen  tetroxide  N,0^  in  red  fuming  nitric  acid, 
transfer  a  few  c.c  to  about  500  c.c.  cold  pure  distilled  water  with 
stirring,  and  determine  the  nitrous  acid  produced.  1  mol.  nitrous 
anhydride  found  corresponds  to  2  mol.  nitrogen  tetroxide,  for  the 
latter — when  mixed  with  such  a  large  quantity  of  water  as  is  indi- 
cated above — is  decomposed  in  accordance  with  the  following  equa- 
tion :— N,0,-+-  H,0  =  HNO,  -f  UNO,  (Sio.  Feldhads*). 

Nitrous  acid  and  nitrogen  tetroxide  in  presence  of  nitric  acid 
may  also  be  estimated  by  the  reduction  of  chromic  acid.  An 
excess  of  standard  potassium  dichromate  is  added,  and  the  unde- 
oomposed  residue  of  chromic  acid  is  estimated  with  standard  solu- 
tion of  ferrouc  salt  (F.  MoHBf). 

As  regards  the  estimation  of  nitrous  acid  with  lead  dioxide, 
oomp.  Feldhaus,  loc,  cit,  p.  431,  also  Lano:(  and  J.  LdwE]!rrHAL.§ 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  426. 

f  His  Lehrbuch  der  Titrinnethode,  8  Aufl.  286. 

%  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  1,  486.  g  lb,  8, 178. 
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« 

Second  Dimsion  of  the  Fi/ret  Oroup  of  the  Adds. 
SuLPHUEio  Acid  ;  (Hydrofluosilicic  Acid). 

§  132. 

SULPHTTBIO  AoiD. 

I.  Determination. 

Sulphuric  acid  is  usually  determined  in  the  gravimetric  way  as 
ha/rvwrn,  avlphate.  The  acid  may,  however,  be  estimated  also  by 
the  acidimetric  method  (§  192),  and  by  certain  volumetric  methods, 
based  upon  the  insolubility  of  the  barium  sulphate  (and  lead  sul- 
phate). 

1.  Grra/oimetric  Method. 

The  exact  estimation  of  sulphuric  acid  as  barium  sulphate  is  by 
no  means  so  simple  and  easy  as  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be,  but 
requires,  on  the  contrary,  great  care  and  attention.  This  arises 
from  three  causes :  first,  the  barium  sulphate  is  found  to  be  far 
more  soluble  than  was  imagined  in  solutions  of  free  acids  and  of 
many  salts ;  secondly,  it  is  extremely  liable  to  carry  down  with  it 
foreign  salts,  which  are  of  themselves  soluble  in  water ;  thirdly, 
when  the  precipitate  has  once  separated  in  an  impure  state,  it  is 
often  very  difficult  to  purify  it  completely. 

The  solution  should  contain  but  little  free  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  no  nitric  or  chloric  acid.  If  either  of  the  two  last  are  present, 
evaporate  repeatedly,  on  the  water-bath  with  pure  hydrochloric 
acid.  Dilute  considerably,  heat  nearly  to  boiling,  add  barium  chlo- 
ride in  moderate  excess,  and  allow  to  settle  for  a  long  time  at  a 
gentle  heat.  Decant  the  clear  fluid  through  a  filter,  treat  the  pre- 
cipitate with  boiling  water,  allow  to  settle,  decant  again,  and  so  on, 
till  the  washings  are  free  from  chlorine.  Finally  transfer  the  pre- 
cipitate to  the  filter,  dry  and  treat  according  to  §  53,  using  only  a 
moderate  red  heat. 

Afterthe  precipitate  has  been  weighed  it  is  well  to  warm  it  for 
some  time  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  on  the  water-bath.  Then 
pour  off  the  hydrochloric  acid  through  a  small  filter,  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate by  decantation  with  boiling  water  without  removing  it  to 
the  filter,  evaporate  the  filtrate  and  washings  nearly  to  dryness  in 
a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  add  water,  collect  the  minute  amount 
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of  barium  sulphate  here  left  undissolved  upon  the  small  filter, 
wash,  dry,  incinerate,  add  the  ash  to  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate, 
ignite  again,  and  weigh.  If  the  precipitate  has  lost  weight,  this 
^ows  that  it  at  first  contained  foreign  salts. 

This  method  of  purification  sometimes  fails  when  the  precipi- 
tate contains  ferric  oxide  or  platinum  (Glaus*),  and  it  invariably 
fails  when  the  solution  contained  any  notable  quantity  of  nitric 
acid.t  In  such  cases  there  is  only  one  resource,  namely,  to  fuse 
with  about  four  parts  of  sodium  carbonate,  warm  with  water,  filter, 
wash  with  boiling  water,  acidify  the  filtrate  slightly  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  determine  the  sulphuric  acid  again. 

The  results  are  thoroughly  satisfactoiy  if  these  directions  are 
attended  to ;  if  not,  the  result  may  be  two  or  three  per  cent,  too 
high  or  too  low. 

2.   Volumetric  Methods, 

a.  After  Carl  Moiir.:j:  Wc  require  a  normal  solution  of 
barium  chloride,  containing  121*96  grm.  of  the  pure  crystallized 
salt  in  1  liti*e,  and  also  normal  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  and 
normal  soda  (§  192,  c,  6).  Add  to  the  fiuid  to  be  examined  for 
sulphuric  acid — which,  should  it  contain  much  free  acid,  is  previ- 
ously to  be  nearly  neutralized  with  pure  sodium  carbonate — a  meas- 
ured quantity  of  barium  chloride  solution,  best  a  round  number 
of  cubic  centimetres,  in  more  than  suflBcient  proportion  to  precipi- 
tate the  sulphuric  acid,  but  not  in  too  great  excess.  Digest  the 
mixture  for  some  time  in  a  wann  place,  then  precipitate,  without 
previous  filtration,  the  excess  of  barium  chloride  with  ammonium 
carbonate  and  a  little  ammonia,  filter  off  the  barium  sulphate  and 
carbonate,  wash  until  the  water  running  off  acts  no  longer  upon 
red  litmus  paper,  and  then  determine  the  barium  carbonate  by  the 
alkalimetric  method  given  in  §  198.  Deduct  the  c.c.  of  normal 
acid  used  from  the  c.c.  of  barium  chloride,  and  the  remainder  will 
be  the  c.c.  of  barium  chloride  corresponding  to  the  sulphuric  acid 
present.  The  results  of  this  method  are  quite  satisfactory,  if  the 
solution  does  not  contain  too  much  free  acid ;  but  in  presence  of  a 
large  excess  of  free  acid,  the  action  of  the  salt  of  ammonia  will 
retain  barium  carbonate  in  solution,  which,  of  course,  will  make 

•  Jahresber.  von  Kopp  und  Will.  1861,  828,  note. 
t  Compare  my  paper  in  Zcitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  9,  62^ 
X  Ann.  der  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  90.  160. 
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the  amoTUit  of  snlphnric  acid  appeu-  liigher  than  is  really  the  case. 
It  need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  this  method  is  altogether  inap- 
plicable in  presence  of  phosphoric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  or  any  other 
acid  precipitating  barimn  salt  from  neutral  solutions,  and  that  no 
basic  radicals  except  the  alkalies  may  be  present. 

b.  After  E.  "WrLDENSTKiN.*  Of  all  the  methods  for  the  volu- 
metric estimation  of  snlphnric  acid,  the  simplest  and  that  which  is 
capable  of  the  most  general  application,  is  to  drop  into  the  soladon 
containing  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  standard  barium  chloride 
solution,  till  the  exact  point  is  reached  when  no 
more  precipitation  takes  place.  This  point  is  di 
cnlt  to  hit,  and  hence  the  method  has  only  found  a  | 
very  limited  use. 

WiLDENSTEEK  has  given  this  method  a  practical 
form,  which  renders  it  possible  to  complete  an 
analysis  in  about  half  an  hour,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  obtain  satisfactory  resnits.  He  employs  the  ap- 
paratus, fig.  56.  j1  is  a  bottle  of  white  glass,  wliose 
bottom  has  been  removed,  it  contains  900 — 950  c.c. 
5  is  a  strong  funnel-tube,  with  bell-shaped  funnel,  ^8-  *• 
and  bent  as  shown,  provided  below  with  a  piece  of  india-mbber 
tnbe,  a  screw  compreesion-cock,  and  a  small  piece  of  tubing  not 
drawn  out.  The  length  from  a  to  d  is  about  7^-8,  from  d  to  e 
about  12  cm.  The  opening  of  the  funnel-tube/",  wliich  should 
have  a  diameter  of  2'5  to  3  cm.,  is  covered  as  follows:  Take  a 
piece  of  fine  new  calico  or  muslin,  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  and 
about  6  era.  square,  lay  on  it  two  pieces  of  Swedish  paper  of  the 
same  size,  and  then  anotlier  piece  of  stuff  like  the  first,  now  bind 
these  altogether  over  the  opening^,  carefully  and  without  injuring 
the  paper,  by  means  of  a  strong  linen  thread  which  has  been  drawn 
a  few  times  over  wax,  and  cut  it  off  even  all  round.  We  have 
now  a  small  syphon-filter,  which  enables  us  to  filter  off  a  portion 
of  fluid  contained  in  A,  and  turbid  from  barium  sulphate,  clear 
and  with  comparative  rapidity. 

On  gradually  adding  barium  chloride  to  tlie  dilute  acid  solution 
of  a  sulphate  a  point  occnrs  which  may  be  compared  to  the  neutral 
point  in  precipitating  silver  with  sodium  chloride  (see  §  115, 5,  J.) ; 
♦.«.,  there  is  a  certain  moment,  when  a  portion  filtered  off  will  give 

*  ZellBchr,  f.  uial.  Cbem.  1,  4«9. 
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a  turbidity  both  with  sulphuric  acid  and  barium  chloride  after  the 
lapae  of  a  few  minutes.  On  this  account  we  must  either  proceed 
on  the  principle  recommended  for  the  estimation  of  silver,  i.e.,  dis- 
regarding the  quantity  of  barium  chloride  in  the  solution,  to  stand- 
ardize it  by  adding  it  to  a  known  amount  of  sulphate,  till  a  pre- 
cipitate ceases  to  be  formed  ;  or  else  we  must — and  Wildenstein 
recommends  this  latter  course — consider  as  the  end-point  of  the 
reaction  the  point  at  which  barium  chloride  ceases  to  produce  a 
distinctly  visible  precipitation  in  the  clear  filtrate  after  a  lapse  of 
two  minutes. 

The  barium  chloride  solution  is  prepared  so  that  1  c.c.  corre- 
sponds to  "02  sulphuric  anhydride  by  making  a  solution  containing 
the  requisite  calculated  and  carefully  weighed  amount  of  the  pure 
salt  per  litre. — A  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  containing  -02  gr.  SO, 
per  C.C.  may  also  be  required.     The  process  is  as  follows : 

First  prepare  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  to  be  analyzed  (uFing 
about  3  or  4  gnn.),  then  fill  A  with  hot  water,  open  the  cock  witli 
the  screw  or  by  the  aid  of  a  glass  rod,  and  wait  till  the  syphon  £ 
is  quite  full  of  water.  If  the  water  runs  down  the  tube  c  e  with- 
out filling  it  entirely,  close  and  open  the  cock  a  few  times,  and  this 
inconvenience  will  be  removed.  (It  is  not  allowable  to  suck  at  «, 
or  to  fill  the  syphon  with  the  wash-bottle  at  Cy  as  either  proceeding 
would  inevitably  lead  to  injuring  the  filter.)  Now  close  the  cock 
and  pour  out  the  hot  water,  replace  it  by  400  c.c.  of  boiling  water, 
add  the  ready-prepared  solution  of  the  sulphate,  and  a  small  quan- 
tity of  hydrochloric  acid,  if  necessary,  and  run  in  the  barium  chlo- 
ride solution,  at  first  in  rather  large  portions,  at  last  in  ^  c.c. 
Before  each  fresh  addition  of  barium  chloride  open  the  cock  and 
allow  rather  more  liquid  to  flow  into  a  beaker  than  corresponds  to 
the  contents  of  the  syphon.  This  quantity  should  be  previously 
ascertained,  and  a  mark  indicating  it  made  on  the  beaker.  Kow 
dose  the  cock  and  pour  the  filtrate  without  loss  back  into  A.  (As 
the  beaker  is  used  over  and  over  again  for  the  same  purpose,  it 
need  not  be  rinsed  out.)  Now  run  some  of  the  fiuid  into  a  test- 
tube,  so  as  to  one  third  fill  it,  add  to  the  clear  fluid  2  drops  of 
barium  chloride  from  the  burette  and  shake.  If  a  precipitate  or 
turbidity  is  produced,  return  the  portion  to  the  main  quantity.  The 
experiment  is  finished  when  the  last  portion  tested  shows  after  the 
lapse  of  exactly  two  minutes  no  distinctly  visible  turbidity.  The 
drops  of  barium  chloride  used  for  the  last  testing  are  of  course  not 
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reckoned.  The  slight  error  involved  from  the  fact  that  the  small 
quantity  of  fluid  in  the  syphon  is  finally  unacted  on,  is  too  small 
to  be  noticed.  During  the  experiment  the  filter  must  not  be 
injured  by  the  stirring.  In  case  the  end  reaction  has  been  over- 
stepped, add  1  C.C  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (equivalent  to  the  barium 
chloride)  to  A,  and  endeavor  to  hit  it  again.  Here  1  c.c  will 
have  to  be  subtracted  from  the  c.c.  of  barium  chloride  used. 

The  results  obtained  by  Wildenstein  are  of  suflBcient  accuracy 
for  technical  purposes.  Some  experiments  made  in  my  own  labo- 
ratory were  also  quite  satisfactory. 

II.  Separation  of  Sulphuric  Acid  from  the  Basio 
Radicals. 

a.  In  SiUphcUes  which  a/re  soluble  in  Water  or  Hydrochlorie 
Acid. 

The  solution  should  be  free  from  nitric  acid.  Precipitate  the 
sulphuric  acid  according  to  I.  by  barium  chloride  (or  barium  ace- 
tate). The  filtrate  contains  the  excess  of  barium  chloride,  together 
with  the  chlorides  of  the  metals  present ;  separate  barium  from  the 
latter  by  methods  given  in  the  fifth  section.  The  fiuid  obtained  by 
treating  the  ignited  barium  sulphate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evap- 
orating and  filtering  from  the  small  amount  of  barium  sulphate, 
must  be  added  to  the  first  solution  before  separating  barium  from  it. 

b.  In  Sulphates  which  a/re  insolvhle  or  difficvlUy  aolvble  in 
Water  or  in  Hydrochloric  Add, 

a.  From  barium^  strontium  and  calcium :  Fuse  the  finely  pul- 
verized substance  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  5  parts  of  mixed 
sodium  and  potassium  carbonates.  Put  the  crucible,  with  its  con- 
tents, into  a  beaker,  or  into  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish,  pour 
water  over  it,  and  apply  heat  until  the  alkali  sulphates  and  carbon- 
ates are  completely  dissolved  ;  filter  the  hot  solution  from  the  resid- 
uary alkali-earth  carbonates,  wash  the  latter  thoroughly  with  water, 
to  which  a  little  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate  has  been  added, 
and  determine  according  to  §§  101  to  103.  If  the  precipitates  have 
been  well  washed,  it  is  perfectly  admissible  to  ignite  and  weigh  at 
once.  Precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  from  the  filtrate,  as  in  I., 
after  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Finely  pulverized  calcium 
and  strontium  sulphates  may  be  completely  decomposed  also  by 
boiling  with  a  solution  of  potassium  carbonate.* 

*  Sodium  carbonate  does  not  answer  as  well. 
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A  Frmi  had:  The  simplest  way  of  effecting  the  decomposi- 
tion of  lead  sulphate  consists  in  digesting  it,  at  the  common  tem- 
perature, with  a  solution  of  hydrogen  sodium  or  hydrogen  potas- 
sium carbonate,  filtering,  washing  the  precipitate,  determining  the 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  filtrate  as  in  L,  dissolving  the  precipitate, 
which  contains  alkali,  in  nitric  or  acetic  acid,  and  determining  the 
lead  in  the  solution,  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  162. 

Presence  of  strontium  and  calcium  necessitates  no  alteration  in 
this  method ;  but  if  barium  also  is  present,  and  it  is  accordingly 
necessary  to  ignite^  the  mixture  with  alkali  carbonates,  a  small 
portion  of  lead  always  remains  in  solution  in  the  alkaline  fluid  ;  this 
must  be  precipitated  by  passing  through  it  carbon  dioxide  before 
filtering. 

y.  From  mercury  in  mereiirmis  sulphate :  Mercurous  sulphate 
is  best  dissolved  by  warming  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  with 
addition  of  potassium  chlorate  or  bromine,  and  the  solution  is 
treated  according  to  a.  If  the  salt  is  boiled  with  solution  of  potas- 
sium carbonate,  the  mercurous  carbonate  first  formed  is  decom- 
posed, and  the  residue  contains  metallic  mercury  and  mercuric 
oxide ;  a  small  part  of  the  latter  passes  into  the  filtrate. 

III.  Estimation  of  Frek  Sulphuric  Acid  in  pres- 
ence OF  Sulphates. 
We  have  occasionally  to  estimate  the  free  acid  in  presence  of 
sulphates,  as,  for  instance,  in  vinegar,  wine,  etc.  According  to  A. 
GiRABpf  the  following  is  the  only  direct  method  which  can  be 
relied  on.  Evaporate  on  the  water-bath  to  dryness  and  exhaust  the 
residue  with  absolute  alcohol ;  determine  the  combined  acid  in  the 
residue,  and  the  free  acid  in  the  alcoholic  extract,  after  mixing  with 
water  and  evaporating  off  the  alcohol.  It  has  l)een  said  that  the 
object  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  barium  carbonate,  which  is 
supposed  to  throw  down  the  free  acid  only,  but  this  is  erroneous, 
since  alkali  sulphates  in  aqueous  solution  are  partially  decomposed 
at  the  ordinary  temperature  by  barium  carbonate.  In  some  cases 
the  amount  of  free  sulphuric  acid  present  may  be  calculated  after 
having  determined  the  total  amount  of  basic  and  acid  radicals 
present.  When  no  other  free  acid  is  present,  free  sulphuric  acid 
may  be  determined  by  the  acidimetric  process. 


*  This  is  best  done  in  a  porcelain  crucible. 

f  Compt.  rend.  58,  515;  Zeitscbr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  4,  219. 
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Svpplement  to  the  Second  Divieion. 

§133. 
Hydkofluosilicio  Acid. 

If  you  have  hydrofluosilicic  acid  in  solution,  add  solution  of 
potassium  chloride,  then  a  volume  of  strong  alcohol  equal  to  the 
fluid  present,  collect  the  precipitated  potassium  silicofluoride  on  a 
weighed  filter,  and  wash  with  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  alco- 
hol and  water.  Dry  the  washed  precipitate  at  100°,  and  weigh. 
Mix  the  alcoholic  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness, and  treat  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water.  If 
this  leaves  an  undissolved  residue  of  silicic  acid,  this  is  a  sign  that 
the  examined  acid  contained  an  excess  of  silicic  acid  ;  the  weight 
of  the  residue  shows  the  amount  of  excess.  Potassium  silicofluor- 
ide dried  at  100°  has  the  formula  (KF),  SiF^ ;  for  its  properties, 
see  §  68.  Instead  of  weighing  it,  it  may  be  estimated  volumetric- 
ally  according^ to  §  97,  4.  The  analysis  of  metallic  silicofluorides  is 
best  effected  by  heating  in  platinum  vessels,  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid ;  silicon  fluoride  and  hydrofluoric  acid  volatilize,  the  basic 
metals  are  left  behind  in  the  form  of  sulphates,  and  may,  in  many 
cases,  after  volatilization  of  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  be  weighed 
as  such.  If  the  metallic  silicofluorides  to  be  analyzed  contain  water, 
the  latter  cannot  be  estimated  by  mere  ignition,  since  silicon  fluoride 
would  escape  with  the  water.  H.  Kobe  recommends  the  following 
method :  Mix  them  most  intimately  with  6  parts  of  recently  ignited 
lead  oxide,  cover  the  mixture  in  a  small  retort,  with  a  layer  of 
pure  lead  oxide,  weigh  the  retort,  heat  cautiously  until  the  contents 
begin  to  fuse  together,  remove  the  aqueous  vapor  still  remaining 
in  the  vessel  by  suction,  and  weigh  the  retort  again  when  cold. 
The  diminution  of  weight  shows  the  quantity  of  water  expelled. 
Do  not  neglect  testing  the  drops  of  the  escaping  water  with 
litmus  paper;  the  result  is  accurate  only  if  they  have  no  acid 
reaction. 

F.  Stolba*  proposes  the  following  process,  at  least  for  com- 
pounds soluble  in  water :  Put  into  a  crucible  double  as  much  mag- 
nesia as  is  necessary  to  decompose  the  silicofluoride  to  be  analyzed, 
ignite  it  as  strongly  as  possible,  allow  to  cool,  and  weigh.  Add  water 

•  *  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  7,  93. 
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to  form  a  thick  paste,  and  then  the  weighed  silicoflaoride ;  if  the 
amount  of  water  present  is  not  enough  to  dissolve  the  compound, 
add  some  more,  mix  with  a  platiimm  wire  which  must  af  terwardE 
be  wiped  off  clean,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.  The  increase  in  weight 
shows  the  amount  of  anhydrous  silieofluoride,  provided  no  oxide  is 
present  which  takes  up  oxygen. 


Third  Division  of  the  First  Orovp  of  the  Acids. 

PHOSPHORIC    ACn) — BOBACIO   ACID — OXALIC   ACID HTDBOFLUOSIO 

ACID. 

§134. 
1.  Phosphoric  Acnx 

I.  Deteemination. 

Orthophosphoric  acid  may  be  determined  in  a  great  variety  of 
ways.  The  forms  in  which  this  determination  may  be  effected 
have  been  given  already  in  §  93,  4.  The  most  appropriate  forms 
for  the  purpose,  however,  are  magnesium  pyrophosphate  and  uror- 
nyl  pyrophosph<Ue,  The  detennination  as  magnesium  pyrophos- 
phate is  frequently  preceded  by  precipitation  in  another  way, 
especially  as  ammonium  phospho-molybdate,  occasionally  as  stannic 
phosphate  or  mercurous  phosphate.  The  other  forms  in  whidi 
phosphoric  acid  may  be  determined  give  also,  in  part,  very  good 
results,  but  admit  only  of  a  more  limited  application.  With 
respect  to  volumetric  methods,  those  which  depend  upon  the  use 
of  standard  solution  of  uranium  are  the  best. 

With  regard  to  meta-  and  pyrophosphoric  acids,  I  have  simply 
to  remark  here  that  these  acids  cannot  be  determined  by  any  of  the 
methods  given  below.  The  best  way  to  effect  their  determination 
is  to  convert  them  into  orthophosporic  acid,  as  follows : 

a.  In  the  dry  way.  By  protracted  fusion  with  from  4  to  6 
parts  of  mixed  sodium  and  potassium  carbonates.  This  method  is, 
however,  applicable  only  in  the  case  of  alkali  meta-  and  pyrophos- 
phates, and  of  those  metallic  meta-  or  pyrophosphates  which  are 
completely  decomposed  by  fusion  with  alkali  carbonates ;  it  fails, 
accordingly,  for  instance,  with  the  salts  of  the  alkali-earth  metals, 
magnesium  excepted. 

p.  In  the  wet  way.    The  salt  is  heated  for  some  time  with  a 
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strong  acid,  best  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (Webee*).  This 
method  leads  only  to  the  attainment  of  approximate  results,  in  the 
case  of  all  salts  whose  basic  radicals  form  soluble  salts  of  the  acid 
added,  since  in  these  cases  the  meta-  or  pjrophosphoric  acid  is 
never  completely  liberated ;  but  the  desired  result  may  be  fully 
attained  by  the  use  of  any  acid  which  forms  insoluble  salts  compounds 
with  the  basic  radicals  present.  Kespecting  the  partial  conversion 
in  the  former  case,  I  have  found  that  it  approadies  the  nearer  to 
completeness  the  greater  the  quantity  of  free  acid  added,f  and  that 
the  ebullition  must  be  long  continued. 

Bonce's  statement,:|:  that  phosphoric  acid  volatilizes  when  a 
phosphate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid 
and  the  residue  heated  a  little,  is  quite  erroneous  (compare  my 
paper  on  the  subject,  in  Annal.  der  Chem.  und  Pharm.,  86,  216). 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  orthophos- 
phoric  acid  under  these  circumstances  changes,  not  indeed  at  100°, 
but  at  a  temperature  still  below  150°,  to  pyrophosphoric  acid ;  thus, 
for  instance,  upon  evaporating  common  hydrogen  sodium  phos- 
phate Avith  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  and  drying  the  residue  at 
150°,  we  obtain  2  NaCl  +  Na,H,P,0,. 

a.  Determination  as  Lead  Phosphate. 

Proceed  as  with  arsenic  acid,  §  127,  1,  a — Le,^  evaporate  with 
a  weighed  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  ignite.  This  method  pre- 
supposes that  no  other  acid  is  present  in  the  aqueous  or  nitric  acid 
solution ;  it  has  this  great  advantage,  that  it  gives  correct  results, 
no  matter  whether  ortho-,  meta-,  or  pyrophosphoric  acid  is  present. 

h.  Determination  as  Magnesium  Pyrophosphate, 
a.  Direct  determinatio7i.     Suitable  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  acid  present  is  oilliophosphoric,  either  free 
or  combined  as  an  alkali  phosphate. 

The  solution  should  be  neutral,  or  only  moderately  ammoniacaL 
Add  ammonium  chloride,  and  then  the  usual  magnesia  mixture 
(§  62,  6),  in  sufficient  but  not  too  excessive  quantity  (see  §  62,  6). 
The  precipitate  being  under  these  conditions  somewhat  slowly 
formed,  appears  distinctly  crystalline.  After  some  time  add  am- 
monia gradually  to  the  amount  of  one  third  of  the  fluid.     Allow 

*  Pogg.  Annal.  78,  137. 

f  There  are,  however,  other  considerations  which  forbid  going  too  far  in  this 
respect  X  Billim.  Journ.  May,  1851.  405. 
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to  stand  12  hours  in  a  well-covored  vessel  in  the  cold,  filter,  test 
the  filtrate  with  magnesia  mixture  and  ammonia,  and  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate with  ammonia  diluted  with  3  volumes  of  water  till  the 
washings,  when  acidified  with  nitric  acid  and  t^ted  with  silver 
nitrate,  are  no  longer  rendered  turbid  ;  proceed  according  to  §  104, 
2.  The  precipitate  is  not  absolutely  insoluble  in  ammoniated 
water,  therefore  it  is  well  to  wash  by  suction,  as  this  reduces  the 
necessary  amount  of  wash  water  to  a  minimum.  The  results  are 
accurate  (Expt.  No.  89,  also  Kissel*).  If  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  purity  of  the  precipitate,  dissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  throw  down  again  with  ammonia,  adding  some  magnesia 
mixture.  If  the  magnesia  mixture  is  omitted,  the  solution  being 
free  from  magnesia  will  dissolve  some  of  the  precipitate.  Com- 
pare Kissel,  loc.  cit.  Properties  of  the  precipitate  and  residue, 
§74.  If  the  solution  contains  pyrophosphoric  acid,  the  precipi- 
tate is  flocculent  and  dissolves  to  a  notable  degree  in  ammoniated 
water  (Weber). 

/3.  Indirect  determination^  with  previous  precipitation  as  am/mo- 
nium phosphomolybddte^  after  SoNNENSCiiEiN.t 

Applicable  in  all  cases  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  present  is 
orihophoifphnTic^  even  in  presence  of  salts  of  the  alkali-earth  metals, 
aluminium,  ferric  iron,  &c.  Tartaric  acid,  however,  and  similarly 
acting  organic  substances  must  be  absent.  No  considerable  quan- 
tity of  free  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  present.  Large  quantities  of 
ammonium  chloride,  and  of  metallic  chlorides  generally,  also  of 
certain  ammonium  salts,  especially  the  oxalate  and  citrate  (Konio):]:, 
are  to  be  avoided.  Ammonium  nitrate  assists  the  precipitation  and 
neutralizes  the  injurious  action  of  very  large  quantities  of  nitrates 
and  sulphates  (E.  Richters)§.  The  molybdenum  solution  described 
"  Qual.  Anal.,"  §  55,  is  employed  as  the  precipitant.  It  contains  5 
per  cent,  of  molybdic  acid.  The  fluid  to  be  examined  for  phos- 
phoric acid  should  be  concentrated,  it  may  contain  free  nitric  or 
free  sulphuric  acid.  Transfer  to  a  beaker  and  add  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  molybdenum  solution.  About  40  parts  molybdic 
acid  must  be  added  for  every  1  part  phosphoric  anhydride,  there- 
fore 80  C.C  of  the  molybdic  solution  for  •!  grm.  Stir,  without 
touching  the  sides,  and  keep  covered  12  hours  at  about  40°.  Then 
remove  a  portion  of  the  clear  supernatant  fluid  with  a  pipette,  mix 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  170.  f  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  58,  848. 

X  Zeitschr.  1  anal.  Chem.  10,  805.         g  Ih,  10,  469. 
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it  with  an  equal  volnme  of  molybdenum  solution,  and  allow  it  to 
stand  some  time  at  40^.  If  a  further  precipitation  takes  place, 
return  the  portion  to  the  main  quantity,  add  more  molybdenum 
solution,  allow  to  stand  again  12  hours,  and  test  again.  When 
complete  precipitation  has  been  effected  pour  the  fluid  off  through 
a  small  filter  and  wash  the  precipitate  entirely  by  decantation, 
using  a  mixture  of  100  parts  molybdate  solution,  20  parts  nitric 
add  of  1*2  sp.  gr.,  and  80  parts  water.*  The  washing  must  be 
thorough,  and  the  last  runnings  must  not  be  precipitated  by  excess 
of  ammonia,  even  if  lime,  iron,  &c.,  was  present  in  the  solution. 
Now  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  the  least  quantity  of  ammonia, 
pour  the  fluid  through  the  small  filter,  when  the  minute  amount  of 
precipitate  thereon  will  be  dissolved,  wash  the  filter  with  ammonia 
diluted  with  three  volumes  of  water,  mix  the  filtrate  and  washings, 
and  add  hydrochloric  acid  carefully  till  the  precipitate  produced, 
instead  of  redissolving  instantly,  takes  a  little  time  to  disappear ; 
finally  throw  down  with  magnesia  mixture  (compare  a).  If  the 
ammonia  leaves  a  small  amount  of  the  precipitate  undissolved, 
treat  the  residue  with  nitric  acid  and  test  the  filtrate  with  molybdic 
solution  in  order  to  save  any  phosphoric  acid.  Results  accurate.f 
As  this  method  requires  so  large  a  quantity  of  molybdic  acid,  it 
is  usually  resorted  to  only  in  cases  where  methods  J,  a,  and  c  are 
inapplicable ;  and  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  quantity  of  substance 
taken  is  not  allowed  to  exceed  '3  grm.  Arsenic  acid  and  silicic 
acid4  if  present,  must  first  be  removed.  Of  all  the  methods  for 
determining  phosphoric  acid  which  are  admissible  in  the  presence 
of  ferric  and  aluminium  salts,  this  is  the  best  in  my  opinion,  espe- 
cially for  the  estimation  of  small  quantities  of  the  acid  in  presence 
of  large  quantities  of  these  salts. 

*  According  to  E.  Richtebs  (Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  10,  471)  you  may  also 
wash  with  a  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate  containing  15  grm.  in  100  c.c.  slightly 
acidified  with  nitric  acid  and  containing  a  few  per-cents  of  molybdic  acid 
solution. 

t  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  8,  446,  and  6,  403. 

t  Silicic  acid  may  also  be  thrown  down,  in  form  of  a  yellow  precipitate,  by 
acid  solution  of  anmionium  molybdate,  especially  in  presence  of  much  ammo- 
nium chloride  (W.  Knop,  Chem.  Centralb.  1857,  691).  Mr.  Grundmann,  who 
repeated  Ei^op's  experiments  in  my  laboratory,  obtained  the  same  results.  The 
precipitate  dissolves  in  ammonia.  If  the  solution,  after  addition  of  some  ammo- 
nium chloride,  is  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  the  silicic  acid  separates,  and 
the  phosphoric  acid  may  then  be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  with  magQesia< 
mixture;  it  is,  however,  always  the  safer  way  to  remove  silicic  acid  first 
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y.  Indi/rect  determination  j  with  previous  prjdcipitation  as  mer- 
cwrous  phosphate^  after  H.  Eose.* 

Applicable  for  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  (also  of  pyro- 
and  metaphosphoric  acid)  from  all  basic  radicals,  except  aluminium. 
Comp.  §  135,  k. 

Dissolve  the  phosphate  in  neither  too  large  nor  too  small  a 
quantity  of  nitric  acid,  in  a  porcelain  dish,  add  pure  metallic  mer- 
cury in  sufficient  quantity  to  leave  a  portion,  even  though  only  a 
small  one,  undissolved  by  the  free  acid.  Evaporate  on  the  water- 
bath  to  dr3aiess.  If  the  warm  mass  still  evolves  an  odor  of  nitric 
add,  moisten  it  with  water,  and  heat  again  on  the  water-bath,  until 
it  smells  no  longer  of  nitric  acid.  Add  now  hot  water,  pass  through 
a  small  filter,  and  wash  until  the  washings  leave  no  longer  a  fixed 
residue  upon  platinum.  Dry  the  filter,  which,  besides  mercurous 
phosphate,  contains  also  basic  mercurous  nitrate  and  free  mercury, 
mix  its  contents,  in  a  platinum  crucible,  with  mixed  sodium  and 
potassium  carbonates  in  excess,  roll  the  filter  into  the  shape  of  a 
ball,  place  it  in  a  hollow  made  in  the  mixture,  and  cover  the  whole 
with  a  layer  of  the  mixed  carbonates.  Expose  the  crucible,  under 
a  chimney  with  good  draught,  for  about  half  an  hour  to  a  moderate 
heat,  so  that  it  does  not  get  red-hot.  At  this  temperature,  the 
mercurous  nitrate  and  the  metallic  mercury  volatilize.  Ileat  now 
over  the  lamp  to  bright  redness,  and  treat  tlie  residue  with  hot 
water,  which  will  dissolve  it  completely,  if  no  ferric  oxide  be 
present,  and  if  no  oxide  of  platinum  has  been  fonned.  The  latter 
may  occur  on  account  of  too  rapid  heating,  which  might  produce 
sodium  nitrate,  which  would  act  upon  the  platinum.  Supersatu- 
rate the  clear  (if  necessary,  filtered)  solution  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  add  ammonia  and  magnesia-mixture,  and  proceed  as  in  a, 

6.  Indirect  determination^  with  previous  precipitation  as  sta/nr 
nic  pJioephate. 

After  GiBARD-t  Dissolve  the  substance  in  highly  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  remove  all  chlorine  either  by  precipitation  with  silver 
nitrate  or  by  repeated  evaporation  with  nitric  acid,  add  8  times  as 
much  tinfoil  as  there  is  phosphoric  acid  present,  and  waim  the 
mixture  5  or  6  hours,  until  the  precipitate  has  completely  subsided, 
leaving  the  supernatant  fluid  clear.  Wash  with  hot  water  by 
decantation  and  finally  by  filtration.     The  precipitate  consists  of 

•  Pogg.  Annal.  76.  218. 

t  Compt  rend.  64,  468;  Zeitschrift  f  analyt.  Chem.  1.  866. 
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metastannio  acid  and  stannic  phosphate,  together  with  a  little  ferric 
and  aluminium  phosphate.  Heat  it  either  at  first  with  a  small 
quantity  of  aqua  regia,  and  then  with  ammonia  and  ammonium 
sulphide,  or  immediately  with  ammonium  sulphide  in  excess.  The 
last  process  is  recommended  by  O.  Babee,*  on  the  ground  that  the 
former  leaves  a  little  phosphoric  acid  in  the  precipitate.  The 
whole  is  digested  about  two  hours,  and  then  filtered ;  the  precipi- 
tate, consisting  of  ferrous  sulphide  and  aluminium  hydroxide,  is 
washed  with  warm  ammonium  sulphide,  then  with  water  contam- 
ing  a  little  ammonium  sulphide,  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  the 
solution  thus  formed  mixed  with  the  filtrate  from  the  tin  precipi- 
tate which  contains  the  principal  quantity  of  the  basic  metals. 
From  the  ammonium  sulphide  filtrate,  which  contains  stannic  sul- 
phide and  ammonium  phosphate,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  at  onoe 
precipitated  by  magnesia-mixture.  I  may  add  that  Oukabd  con- 
siders 4  to  5  parts  tin  sufficient  for  1  part  P,Oj.  The  results 
afforded  by  his  test-analyses  are  unexceptionable.  According  to 
jANovsKY,t  at  least  six  parts  of  tin  must  be  used.  The  tin  should 
be  free  from  arsenic. 

c.  Determindtion  as  Urcmyl  Pyrophosphate. 

After  Leconte,  A.  Abendt,  and  W.  Knop.J  (Very  suitable 
in  presence  of  alkali  and  alkali-earth  metals,  but  not  in  presence  of 
any  notable  amount  of  aluminium ;  in  presence  of  ferric  iron,  the 
method  can  be  applied  only  with  certain  modifications.)§  Where 
it  is  possible,  prepare  an  acetic  acid  solution  of  the  compound.  If 
you  have  a  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  remove  the  greater 
portion  of  the  free  acid  by  evaporation,  add  ammonia  until  red 
litmus  paper  dipped  into  it  turns  very  distinctly  blue,  and  then 
redissolve  the  precipitate  formed  in  acetic  acid.  If  mineral  acids 
were  present,  add  also  some  ammonium  acetate ;  this  addition  is 
beneficial  under  any  circumstances.  Mix  the  fluid  now  with  solu- 
tion of  uranyl  acetate,  and  heat  the  mixture  to  boiling,  which  will 
cause  the  phosphoric  acid  to  separate,  in  form  of  pale  greenish- 
yellow  ammonium  uranyl  phosphate. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  die  gcsammten  Naturwissensch.  1864,  293. 

t  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  11,  157. 

\  Leconte  was  the  first  to  recommend  the  method  of  precipitating  phospho- 
ric acid  from  acetic  acid  solutions  by  means  of  a  salt  of  uranium  (Jahresb.  von 
LiEBiG  und  Kopp,  ftlr  1853.  642);  A.  Abendt  and  W.  Enop  have  subsequently 
subjected  it  to  a  careful  and  searching  examination  (Chem.  Centralbl.  1856,  769, 
803;  and  1857,  177).  §  Chem.  Centralbl.  1857.  182. 
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Wash  the  precipitate,  first  by  decantation,  boiling  up  each  time, 
then  bj  filtration ;  the  operation  may  be  materially  facilitated  by 
adding  a  few  per-cents  of  ammonium  nitrate  to  the  water.  Dry 
the  precipitate,  and  ignite  as  directed  §  53.  It  is  advisable  to 
evaporate  small  quantities  of  nitric  acid  on  the  ignited  precipitate 
repeatedly,  and  to  reignite.  The  residue  must  have  the  color  of 
the  yolk  of  an  egg.  For  the  properties  of  the  precipitate  and  resi- 
due, see  §  93,  4,  e.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  dissolve  the  ignited 
residue  again^  for  the  purpose  of  reprecipitating  it,  this  can  be  done 
only  after  fusing  it  with  a  large  excess  of  mixed  sodium  and  potas- 
siom  carbonates,  and  thereby  converting  the  pyrophosphoric  into 
orthophosphoric  acid.  Results  accurate ;  compare  the  test-analyses 
given  by  the  authors,  Expt.  Ko.  90,  and  Kissel's  experiments.* 

d.  Determination  as  Basic  Ferric  PkospJiate, 

a.  Mix  the  acid  fluid  containing  the  phosphoric  acid  with  an 
excess  of  solution  of  ferric  chloride  of  known  strength,  add,  if 
necessary,  sufficient  ammonia  to  neutralize  the  greater  portion  of 
the  free  acid,  mix  with  ammonium  acetate  in  not  too  largo  excess, 
and  boil.  If  the  quantity  of  solution  of  ferric  chloride  added  was 
sufficient,  the  precipitate  must  be  brownish-red.  This  precipitate 
xx>nsist8  of  basic  ferric  phosphate  and  basic  ferric  acetate,  and  con- 
tains the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  of  the  ferric  iron.  Fil- 
ter oflE  boiling,  wash  with  boiling  water  mixed  with  some  ammo- 
nium acetate,  dry  carefully.  [Detach  the  greater  part  of  the 
precipitate  from  the  filter,  incinerate  the  filter,  transfer  to  the 
emcible  the  main  part  of  the  precipitate,  moisten  with  strong 
nitric  add,  dry,  moisten  again  with  nitric  acid  and  dry  and  ignite 
— without  these  precautions  reduction  of  ferric  oxide  to  magnetic 
oxide  is  liable  to  occur.]  Deduct  from  the  weight  of  the  residiie 
that  ferric  oxide  produced  from  the  solution  added  ;  the  difference 
is  the  P,  O,. 

[This  modification  of  Schulze's  method  was  first  recommended 
by  A.  MiJLLER  ;t  it  has  been  adopted  also  by  Way  and  Ogston,  in 
their  analyses  of  ashes.j:  Muller's  improvement  consists  in  the 
use  of  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  of  known  strength,  whereby  the 
determination  of  iron  in  the  residue  is  dispensed  with.] 

p.  J.  Weeben's  method,  suitable  for  the  estimation  of  the  phoe* 


*  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Cbem.  8,  167.  f  Joum.  f .  prakt.  Chem.  47,  841. 

X  Jounud  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  viii.  part  L 
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phoric  acid  in  phosphates  of  the  alkali  and  alkali-earth  metals.* 
Mix  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  the  phosphate  under  examination, 
which  must  contain  no  other  strong  acid,  with  a  solution  of  ferric 
nitrate,  of  known  strength,  in  sufficient  proportion  to  insure  the 
formation  of  a  basic  salt  (2  or  3  parts  of  iron  should  be  present  for 
1  part  P,Oj) ;  evaporate  to  dryness,  heat  the  residue  to  160°,  until 
no  more  nitric  acid  fumes  escape,  treat  with  hot  water  containing 
ammonium  nitrate  until  all  nitrates  of  the  alkali  and  alkali-earth 
metals  are  removed,  collect  the  yellow-ochreous  precipitate  on  a 
filter,  dry,  ignite  (see  §  53),  weigh,  and  deduct  from  the  weight 
the  quantity  of  iron  added  reckoned  as  ferric  oxide.  LAXsoHiNOwt 
recommends  heating  the  residue  to  200°,  wanning  with  water  and 
a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  adding  ammonia  and  then  treating 
with  hot  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate.  He  says  that  the  phos- 
phoric acid  is  thus  more  completely  separated,  and  the  precipitate 
may  be  more  readily  filtered  off. 

e.  Dete7*mination    as  formal    Magnesi/um  Phosphate   Mg, 

(POO.. 

(Fb.  Schulze's  method,  suitable  more  particularly  to  effect  the 
separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  the  alkalies.^:) 

Mix  the  solution  of  the  alkali  phosphate,  which  contains  ammo-, 
nium  chloride,  with  a  weighed  excess  of  pure  magnesium  oxide, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue  until  the  ammonium  chlo- 
ride is  expelled,  and  separate  the  magnesium,  which  is  still  present 
in  fonn  of  magnesium  chloride,  by  means  of  mercuric  oxide  (§  153, 
4,  y).  Treat  the  ignited  residue  with  water,  filter  the  solution  of 
the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals,  wash  the  precipitate,  dry,  ignite, 
and  weigh.  The  excess  of  weight  over  that  of  the  magnesium 
oxide  used  shows  the  quantity  of  the  P,Oj.     Results  satisfactory. 

'  f.  ScHLOsmo's  method§  does  not  appear  to  offer  any  advan- 
tages. The  phosphate  is  mixed  with  silica  and  ignited  in  carbon 
monoxide,  the  expelled  phosphorus  being  taken  up  by  copper  or  by 
silver  nitrate. 

g,  DeterrainaMon  hy   Volumetric  Analysis   (  With  Uranium 
Sohction). 

This  method  was  recommended  originally  by  Leoonte.|     It 

♦  Joum.  f .  prakt.  Chem.  67,  8.  f  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Ohem.  7,  218. 

X  Joum.  f.  prakt  Ohem.  68,  440. 
§  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  4,  118,  and  7,  478. 
I  Jahresber.  von  Liebio  u.  Eopp,  ftlr  1858,  642. 
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improTed  ind  described  in  detail  br  NsTBArER^*  and  was 
afterwards  recommended  bj  PixcT^-f  and  subeequentlv  bj 
Bm>esxr.{  The  prinr^jpf^  of  the  method  is  as  follows :  uranjl 
acetate  precipitates  from  solutions  rendered  aoid  bv  acetic  acid« 
hydrogen  nranyl  phosphate,  or — in  the  presence  of  considerable 
quantities  of  ammonium  salts — ammonium  nranyl  phi^phate.  The 
proportion  between  the  uranium  and  the  phosphoric  acid  is  the 
same  in  both  compounds.  Both  compounds  when  freshly  precipi- 
tated and  suspended  in  water  are  left  unchanged  by  potassium 
ferrocyanide ;  nranyl  acetate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  indicated  by 
this  reagent  with  great  delicacy  by  the  formation  of  an  insoluble 
reddish-brown  precipitate. 

According  to  Neubauer§  the  following  solution^f  are  employed : 

a.  A  solution  of  phosphoric  aeid  of  knoicn  strength.  Pre- 
pared by  dissolving  10*0$5  grm.  pure,  crystallized,  uneiHoresced, 
powdered,  and  pressed  hydrogen  sodium  phosphate  in  water  to  1 
Ktre.  50  cc  contain  •!  grm.  P,Oj.  It  is  well  to  control  this  solu* 
tion  by  evaporating  50  cc.  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish  to  dryness, 
igniting  strongly,  and  weighing.     The  weight  should  be  *  1874  grm. 

b.  An  cudd  solution  of  sodium  acetate.  Prepared  by  dissolv- 
ing 100  grm.  sodium  acetate  in  900  water,  and  adding  acetic  aoid 
of  1'04  sp.  gr.  to  1  litre. 

c.  A  solution  of  urcmyl  acetate  (§  63,  3).  This  is  standardized 
by  means  of  the  hydrogen  sodium  phosphate  solution.  1  cc.  indi- 
cates *005  grm.  P,0^.  The  solution  is  made  at  first  a  little  stronger 
than  necessary,  so  that  it  may  contain  in  the  litre,  say,  32*5  grm. 
UO,(C,H,0,),  +  2H,0  or  34  grm.  TT0,(C,H.0.),  +  3H,0  (corre- 
gponding  to  22  grm.  UO^O),  its  value  is  determined,  and  it  is 
diluted  accordingly.  To  determine  its  value  proceed  as  follows : 
Transfer  50  cc.  of  the  a  solution  to  a  l)eaker,  add  5  cc.  of  the  h 
solution,  and  heat  in  a  water-bath  to  90 — 100°.  Now  run  in  ura- 
nium solution,  at  first  a  large  quantity,  at  last  in  ^  (i,Q,y  testing  after 
each  addition  whether  the  precipitation  is  finished  or  not.  For 
this  purpose  spread  out  one  or  two  drops  of  the  mixture  on  a  white 
porcelain  surface  and  introduce  into  the  middle,  by  means  of  a  thin 
glass  rod,  a  small  drop  of  freshly  prepared  potassium  ferrocyanide 
solution  or  a  little  of  the  powdered  salt.     As  soon  as  a  trace  of 

*  Archiv.  fUr  wifisenschaftliche  Heilkunde,  4,  228. 

t  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  76, 104.        %  Anal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.  117,  IMS. 

%  EUb  Anleitung  sur  HamaDaly8e»  6  Aufl.  171. 
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excess  of  nranyl  acetate  is  present,  a  reddish-brown  spot  forms  in 
the  drop,  which,  surrounded  as  it  is  bj  the  colorless  or  almoet 
colorless  fluid,  may  be  very  distinctly  perceived.     When  the  final 
reaction  has  just  appeared,  heat  a  few  minutes  in  the  water-bath 
and  repeat  the  testing  on  the  porcelain.     If  now  the  reaction  is 
still  plain  the  experiment  is  concluded.     K  the  uranium  BoluticQ 
had  been  exactly  of  the  required  strength,  20  c,c.  would  have  beai 
used ;  but  it  is  actually  too  concentrated,  hsnce  less  than  20  c.c 
must  have  been  used.     Suppose  it  was  18  cCj  then  the  solution 
will  be  right,  if  for  every  18  c.c.  we  add  2  c.c.  of  water.   If  in  this 
first  experiment  we  find  that  the  solution  is  much  too  strong,  the 
solution  is  diluted  with  somewhat  less  water  than  is  properly  speak- 
ing required,  another  experiment  is  made,  and  it  is  then  diluted 
exactly. 

The  actiLal  a/nalysia  must  be  made  under  as  nearly  as  possible 
similar  circumstances  to  those  under  which  the  standardizing  of  the 
uranium  solution  was  performed,  especially  as  regards  the  sodium 
acetate.  This  salt  retards  the  precipitation  of  uranium  by  potas- 
sium ferrocyanide,  hence  the  test-drop  on  the  porcelain  plate 
becomes  darker  and  darker.  The  analyst  should  accustom  himself 
to  observing  the  first  appearance  of  the  slightest  brownish  colora- 
tion in  the  middle  of  the  drop,  and  should  take  this  as  the  end- 
reaction.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  same  person  must 
make  the  analysis  who  has  standardized  the  solution  (Neubaueb). 

The  method  is  applicable  to  free  phosphoric  acid,  alkali  phos- 
phates, and  magnesium  phosphate,  also  in  the  presence  of  small 
quantities  of  the  phosphates  of  other  alkali-earth  metals,  but  can- 
not be  employed  in  presence  of  ferric  and  aluminium  salts.  Dis- 
solve the  substance  in  water  or  the  least  possible  quantity  of  acetic 
acid,  add  5  c.c.  of  the  h  solution,  dilute  to  50  c.c,  and  proceed  with 
the  addition  of  uranium  as  above.  The  results  are  very  satisfac- 
tory. Compare  Kissel's  experiments.*  If  the  above  process  is 
followed  in  the  presence  of  much  calcium,  for  instance  with  a  solu- 
tion of  calcium  phosphate  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  the  results  are 
almost  always  too  low,  as  little  calcium  phosphate  is  precipitated 
along  with  uranyl  phosphate.  [The  best  means  of  obviating  that 
error  is,  according  to  Abesser,  Jani,  and  Marckeb,!  to  standardize 

the  uranium  solution  under  the  same  conditions  as  near  as  possible 

, 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8, 167.  f  ^'  1^*  ^^^ 
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as  exist  when  the  solution  is  used  for  the  actual  determination  of 
phosphoric  acid.  It  must  therefore  be  standardized  with  calcium 
phosphate.  Prepare  a  solution  of  suitable  strength  by  dissolving 
pure  Ca,(PO^),  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  nitric  acid  and 
diluting  to  the  desired  volume.  Determine  accurately  the  amount 
of  Ca,(PO)^  in  this  solution  by  evaporating  to  dryness  in  a  plati- 
num vessel  60  cc,  moistening  the  residue  with  ammonia  and  ignit- 
ing. The  residual  somewhat  hygroscopic  calcium  phosphate  is 
quickly  weighed  in  the  covered  platinum  vessel], 

n.  Sepasation  of  Phosphobio  Acid  fbom  the  Basic  Radicals. 

§135. 

a.  From,  the  Alkalies  (see  also  d^  Tc^  and  I). 

a.  Add  ammonium  chloride,  or  hydrochloric  acid,  then  lead 
acetate,  exactly,  till  no  more  precipitate  is  produced,  and  lastly 
some  pure  lead  carbonate  (prepared  by  precipitating  lead  acetate 
with  ammonium  carbonate,  Baber*),  allow  to  digest  for  some  time, 
filter  off  the  precipitate  consisting  of  lead  phosphate,  chloride,  and 
carbonate,  wash,  precipitate  from  the  filtrate  the  slight  excess  of 
lead  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  filter  and  evaporate  with  hydrochloric 
acid  (in  the  case  of  lithium,  sulphuric  acid).  If  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  to  be  estimated  in  the  same  portion,  proceed  with  the  first 
precipitate  (after  washing  to  remove  the  larger  quantity  of  chlo- 
ride), according  to  i. 

/J.  (Only  applicable  in  the  case  of  fixed  alkalies.)  Separate  the 
phosphoric  acid  as  ferric  phosphate,  according  to  one  of  the  meth- 
ods given  §  134,  d,  '  Or  if  you  do  not  wish  to  determine  the  phos- 
phoric acid  it  is  very  convenient  to  acidify  with  hydrochloric  add, 
add  ferric  chloride,  dilute  rather  considerably,  add  ammonia  till  the 
fluid  is  neutral,  and  boil ;  all  the  phosphoric  acid  will  then  separate 
with  ferric  oxychloride  as  ferric  phosphate.  The  separation  of 
phosphoric  acid  may*  also  be  effected  as  magnesium  phosphate 
(§  134,  e).  The  alkalies  are  contained  in  the  filtrate  as  nitrates  or 
chlorides. 

b.  From  Barium^  St/rorUium,  Caldum^  and  Lead. 

The  compound  under  examination  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
or  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid  in 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  die  ges.  Naturwiss.  1864,  298;  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  4, 120. 
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slight  excess.  In  the  separation  of  pliosphoric  acid  from  strontium, 
calcium,  and  lead,  alcohol  is  added  with  the  sulphuric  acid.  The 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  filtrate  is  determined  according  to  §  184,  J, 
ar,  after  removal  of  the  alcohol  by  evaporation.  The  determination 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  effected  most  accurately  by  saturating  the 
fluid  with  sodium  carbonate,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  fusing  the 
residue  with  sodium  and  potassium  carbonates.  The  fused  mass  is 
then  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  further  process  conducted  as  in 
§  134,  i,  or. 

e.  From,  Magnesium  (see  also  d^  A,  k^  V). 

Add  ferric  chloride  in  sufficient  excess,  dilute,  add  excess  of 
barium  carbonate,  allow  to  remain  for  several  hours  with  frequent 
stirring,  filter  and  separate  magnesium  and  barium  in  the  filtrate 
after  §  154. 

d.  From  the  whole  of  the  Alkalirea/rih  Metals  and  fixed  Alkor 
lies  (comp.  A,  k,  Z). 

a.  Dissolve  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  add  a 
little  ammonium  chloride,  precipitate  exactly  with  lead  acetate,  add 
a  little  lead  carbonate  (precipitated),  digest,  filter,  precipitate  the 
excess  of  lead  rapidly  from  the  filtrate  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  filter 
and  determine  the  basic  metals  in.  the  filtrate.     Results  good. 

/3.  Dissolve  in  water,  and — in  case  of  phosphates  of  the  alkali- 
earth  metals — the  least  possible  nitric  acid,  add  neutral  silver  nitrate 
and  then  silver  carbonate,  till  the  fluid  reacts  neutral.  All  phos- 
phoric acid  now  separates  as  Ag.PO^.  Warming  is  unnecessary. 
Filter,  wash  the  precipitate,  dissolve  it  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  precipi- 
tate the  silver  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  filtrate  according  to  §  134,  b,  a.  The  filtrate  from  the 
silver  phosphate  is  freed  from  silver  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
basic  metals  are  then  determined  according  to  the  methods  already 
given  (G.  Chancel*).  A  good  and  convenient  method  unless  the 
proportion  of  alkali  is  very  large.  (If  the  substance  contains  alu- 
minium or  ferric  iron,  they  are  completely  precipitated  by  the 
silver  carbonate,  and  are  found  with  the  silver  phosphate.) 

y.  Separate  the  phosphoric  acid  as  nranyl  phosphate  (§  134,  <?), 
and  the  excess  of  uranium  from  the  alkali-earth  metals,  &c.,  in  the 
filtrate,  according  to  §§  160  and  161,  Supplement.     Results  good. 

d.  Separate  the  phosphoric  acid  according  to  §134,  rf,  a  or  /3. 

*  Compt  rend.  49,  997 
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The  alkali-earth  metals  arc  obtained  in  solution  in  the  first  case,  as 
chlorides,  together  with  alkali  acetate  and  cliloride ;  in  the  second 
case  as  nitrates.     Results  good. 

e,  FKom  Aluminium, 

The  best  method  of  separating  phosphoric  acid  from  aluminium 
is  that  depending  on  pi*ecipitation  by  ammonium  molylnlate  (/)• 
The  separation  of  the  acid  as  stannic  phosphate  (A,  a)  is  also  satis- 
factory. 

Of  several  other  metliods  wliich  have  been  used,  the  following 
(by  Wackenroueb  and  Fbesenius)  is  one  of  easiest  to  carry  out : 
Precipitate  the  not  too  acid  solution  with  ammonia,  taking  care 
not  to  use  a  great  excess  of  that  reagent,  and  add  barium  chloride 
as  long  as  a  precipitate  continues  to  form.  Digest  for  some  time, 
and  then  filter.  The  precipitate  contains  the  whole  of  the  alumin- 
ium and  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid ;  the  latter  combined 
partly  with  aluminium,  partly  with  barium.  Filter  it  oflf,  wash  it 
a  little,  and  dissolve  in  the  least  i)ossible  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  Warm,  saturate  the  solution  with  barium  carbonate,  add 
pure  solution  of  potassa  in  excess,  apply  heat,  precipitate  the 
barium  which  the  solution  may  contain  with  sodium  carbonate, 
and  filter.  You  have  now  the  whole  of  the  aluminium  in  the 
solution,  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  precipitate. 
Acidify  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  l)oil  with  some  potas- 
sium chlorate,  and  precipitate  as  directed  §  105.  Dissolve  the  pre- 
cipitate in  hydroc»,hloric  acid,  precipitate  the  barium  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  filter,  and  detenuine  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
filtrate  by  precipitation  with  solution  of  nuignesium  in  the  manner 
described  in  §  134,  i,  or.  (Hermann  has  applied  a  perfectly  simi- 
lar method  in  his  analysis  of  [impure]  gibbsite.) 

yi  From  Chromium  (see  also  A,  >fc,  T), 

Fuse  with  sodium  carbonate  and  nitrate,  and  separate  the 
chromic  acid  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  maimer  described  §  166. 

g.  From  the  Metixh  of  the  Fourth  Grmip  (see  also  A,  1%  T). 

a.  The  method  so  often  used  of  fusing  with  sodium  carbonate 
does  not  give  accurate  results  on  account  of  the  constant  presence 
of  some  phosphoric  acid  in  the  washed  residue.  Compare  W. 
SoHWEiKERT*  and  G.  ScHWKrrzER.t     The  former  has  studied  the 


*  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  145,  57;  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7.  946. 

f  Zeitschr.  f  anal.  Chem.  9,  84. 
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separation  of  zinc  from  phosphoric  acid  by  this  method,  the  latter 
the  separation  of  iron. 

>^.  Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  tartaric  acid,  ammonium 
chloride  and  ammonia,  and  finally,  in  a  flask  which  is  to  be  closed 
afterwards,  ammonium  sulphide,  put  the  flask  in  a  moderately 
warm  place,  allowing  the  mixture  to  deposit  until  the  fluid  appears 
of  a  yellow  color,  without  the  least  tint  of  green ;  filter,  and  deter* 
mine  the  metals  as  directed  in  §§  108  to  114.  The  phosphoric 
acid  is  found  from  the  loss  or  determined  according  to  §  134,  &,  a. 
The  magnesia-mixture  may  immediately  be  added  to  the  filtrate, 
which  contains  ammonium  sulphide.  The  washed  pi*ecipitate  is 
redissolved  in  just  sufficient  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution 
reprecipitated  by  ammonia  with  addition  of  magnesia-mixture. 
This  method  is  not  well  adapted  for  nickelous  phosphate. 

h.  From  Metals  of  the  Second^  Thvrd^  and  Fourth  Cfroups. 

a.  More  especially  from  the  second  group,  aluminium,  manga- 
nese, nickel,  cobalt,  zinc ;  and  also  from  ferric  iron,  if  the  quantity 
of  the  latter  is  not  too  considerable. 

The  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  as  stannic  phosphate, 
according  to  §  134,  b,  <^.  The  filtrate  contains  the  bases  free 
from  any  foreign  body  requiring  removal,  which,  of  course,  greatly 
facilitates  their  estimation.^ 

i.  From  the  Metals  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Groups, 
Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  or  nitnc  acid,  precipitate  with  hydro- 
gen sulphide,  filter,  determine  the  bases  by  the  methods  given  in 
§§  115  to  127,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  filtrate  by  the  method 
described  §  134,  J,  a.  From  silver  the  phosphoric  acid  is  sepa- 
rated in  a  more  simple  way  still,  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to 
the  nitric  acid  solution  ;  from  lead  it  is  separated  most  readily  by 
the  method  described  in  J. 

Tt.  From  all  Basic  Metals^  eoccept  Mercury  (H.  Kose). 

The  phosphoric  acid  is  separated  as  mercurous  phosphate  by 
Rosb's  method  (§  134,  J,  y), 

a.  If  the  substance  is  free  from  iron  and  alum^inium,,  the 
filtrate  from  the  mercurous  phosphate  contains  all  the  metals  as 
nitrates,  together  with  much  mercurous  nitrate,  and  occasionally 

*  If  the  nitric  acid  is  not  concentrated,  a  little  nitrate  of  protoxide  of  tin  is 
formed,  which  dissolves  and  must  afterwards  be  precipitated  from  the  acid  fluid 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    Babbb,  Zeitschr.  f.  d.  ges.  Naturwiss.  1864,  824. 
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also  some  mercuric  salt.  The  former  is  removed  by  the  addition 
of  hydrochloric  add.  The  precipitated  mercurons  chloride  is  free 
from  other  metals :  if  large  in  quantity,  it  should  be  separated  by 
filtering ;  if  slight,  filtering  may  be  omitted.  Add  next  ammonia 
to  slight  alkaline  reaction  (with  previous  addition  of  ammonium 
chloride  if  magnesium  is  present).  Filter  rapidly  from  the  mer- 
cury compound  which  will  be  precipitated  so  as  to  avoid  forma- 
tion of  calcium  carbonate  by  contact  with  air.  The  filtrate  contains 
the  basic  radicals  from  which  phosphoric  acid  has  been  separated. 
The  mercury  compound  which  has  been  separated  by  ammonia  is 
dried  and  ignited  (under  a  chimney  with  good  draught).  Should 
a  residue  remain,  this  must  be  examined.  If  it  consists  of  phos- 
phates of  the  alkali-earth  metals,  the  treatment  with  mercury  and 
nitric  acid  must  be  repeated;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  consists  of 
magnesium  oxide  or  of  carbonates  of  the  alkali-earth  metals,  it  is 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  added  to  the  fluid 
containing  the  chief  portion  of  the  basic  metals,  which  may  then 
be  separated  and  determined  in  the  usual  manner.  The  following 
method  is  often  advantageously  resorted  to  instead  of  the  one 
described :  The  filtrate  from  the  mercurons  phosphate  is  evaporated 
to  dryness,  in  a  platinum  dish,  and  the  residue  ignited,  in  a  plati- 
num crucible,  under  a  cliimney  with  good  draught.  If  alkali 
nitrates  are  present,  some  ammonium  carbonate  must  be  added 
from  time  to  time  during  the  process  of  ignition,  to  guard  against 
injury  to  the  crucible  from  the  formation  of  caustic  alkali.  The 
ignited  residue  is  treated,  according  to  circumstances,  first  with 
water  and  then  with  nitric  acid,  or  at  once  with  nitric  acid. 

/?.  If  the  %vh%tance  contains  iron  but  not  aiummiimiy  the 
greater  part  of  the  iron  is  left  undissolved  with  the  mercurons 
phosphate.  The  dissolved  part  is  separatd  from  the  other  bases  by 
the  methods  given  in  Section  V. ;  the  iron  in  the  undissolved  part 
is  obtained,  after  ignition  of  the  residue  with  sodium  carbonate 
and  treating  the  ignited  mass  with  water,  as  ferric  oxide  contain- 
ing alkali  (and  generally  also  some  phosphoric  acid).  This  is  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitated  with  ammonia. 

y.  If  the  avhataiice  contains  aluminium^  the  process  just  given 
cannot  be  used,  as  aluminium  phosphate  is  not  decomposed  by 
fusion  with  alkali  carbonates,  while  aluminium  nitrate,  like  ferric 
nitrate,  is  decomposed  by  simple  evaporation.  In  this  case  proceed 
as  f oUows ;  Dissolve  the  substance  in  the  least  quantity  of  nitric 
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acid,  precipitate  hot  with  mercurous  nitrate,  add  a  little  mercuric 
nitrate,  and  then  pore  potash  or  soda,  till  a  permanent  red  precipi- 
tate appears.  The  precipitate  contains  no  aluminium,  it  is  to  be 
treated  according  to  a  or  /3  (H.  Eose,  E.  E.  Munroe*). 

L  Ftowj  all  Bases  viithout  exception. 

Apply  SoNNENscHEm's  method  (§  134,  J,  /?),  and  in  the  filtrate 
from  the  ammonium  phospho-molybdate  separate  the  bases  &om 
the  molybdic  acid.  As  molybdic  acid  comports  itself  with  hydro- 
gen sulphide  and  ammonium  sulphide  like  a  metal  of  the  sixth 
group,  it  is  best  to  precipitate  metals  of  the  sixth  and  also  of  the 
fifth  group  from  acid  solution  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  with  molybdic  acid ;  the 
latter  will  then  have  to  be  separated  only  from  the  metals  of  the 
first  four  groups.  This  is  done  in  the  following  manner :  Mix  the 
acid  fluid,  in  a  flask,  with  ammonia  till  it  acquires  an  alkaline 
reaction,  add  ammonium  sulphide  in  sufficient  excess,  close  the 
mouth  of  the  flask,  and  digest  the  mixture.  As  soon  as  the  solution 
appears  of  a  reddish-yellow  color,  without  the  least  tint  of  green, 
filter  off  the  fluid,  which  contains  molybdenum  and  ammonium 
sulphide,  wash  the  residue  with  water  mixed.with  some  ammonium 
sulphide,  and  separate  the  remaining  metallic  sulphides  and  hydrox- 
ides of  the  fourth  and  third  groups  by  the  methods  which  will  be 
found  in  Section  V.  Mix  the  filtrate  cautiously  with  hydrochloric 
acid  in  moderate  excess,  remove  the  molybdenum  sulphide  accord- 
ing to  §  128,  d^  and  determine  the  metals  of  the  first  and  second 
groups  in  the  filtrate. 

This  method  of  separating  the  phosphoric  acid  from  basic  radi- 
cals is  highly  to  be  recommended;  especially  in  cases  where  a 
small  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  has  to  be  determined  in  presence 
of  a  very  large  quantity  of  ferric  and  aluminium  salts,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  iron  ores,  soils,  &c.  As  arsenic  acid  and  silicic  acid  give, 
with  molybdic  acid  and  ammonia,  similar  yellow  precipitates,  it  is 
necessary,  if  these  acids  are  present,  to  remove  them  first. 

As  the  separation  of  the  basic  metals  from  the  large  excess  of 
molybdic  acid  used  is  somewhat  tedious,  the  best  way  is  to  arrange 
matters  so  that  this  process  may  be  altogether  dispensed  with. 
Supposing,  for  instance,  you  have  a  fluid  containing  ferric  iron, 
aluminium,  and  phosphoric  acid,  estimate,  in  one  portion,  by  cau- 

*  Amer.  Joum.  of  ScL  and  Arts,  May,  1871;  Zeitschr.  f.  anal  Chem.  10,  467. 
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tiouB  precipitation  with  ammonia,  the  total  amount  of  the  three 
bodies ;  in  another  portion  the  phosphoric  acid,  by  means  of  moljb- 
dic  acid;  and  in  a  third,  the  iron,  in  the  volumetric  way.  The 
aluminium  can  then  be  calculated  by  difference. 

§136. 

BoBio  Acid  (H,B0,)  and  Bobic  Anhydride  (B,0,). 

I.  Determination. 

Boric  acid  is  estimated  either  indirectly  or  in  the  form  of  potas- 
sium horqfiuoride. 

1.  The  determination  of  the  boric  acid  in  an  aqueous  or  alco- 
holic solution  cannot  be  eflEected  by  simply  evaporating  the  fluid 
and  weighing  tlie  residue,  as  a  notable  portion  of  the  acid  volatil- 
izes and  is  carried  off  with  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  vapor.  This 
is  the  case  also  when  the  solution  is  evaporated  with  lead  oxide  in 
excess. 

a.  Mix  the  solution  of  the  boric  acid  with  a  weighed  quantity 
of  perfectly  anhydrous  pure  sodium  carbonate,  in  amount  about  1 J 
times  the  supposed  quantity  of  B,0,  present.  Evaporate  the  mix- 
ture to  dryness,  heat  the  residue  to  fusion,  and  weigh.  The  residue 
contains  a  known  amount  of  Na,0,  and  unknown  quantities  of  CO, 
and  B,0,  combined  as  sodium  borate  and  carbonate.  Determine 
the  CO,  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  139,  and  find  the  B,0, 
from  the  difference  (H.  Rose). 

h.  In  the  method  a,  if  between  1  and  2  mol.  sodium  carbonate 
(Na,CO,)  are  used  to  1  mol.  B,0, — and  this  can  easily  be  done  if 
one  knows  approximately  the  amount  of  the  latter  present — all  the 
carbonic  acid  is  expelled  by  the  boraeic  acid.  Hence  we  have  only 
to  deduct  the  Na,0  from  the  residue  to  find  the  B,0,.  As  the 
tumultuous  escape  of  carbonic  acid  may  lead  to  loss,  it  is  well,  after 
having  thoroughly  dried  the  residual  saline  mass,  to  project  it  in 
small  portions  cautiously  into  the  red-hot  crucible.  Results  good 
(F.  Q.  Schaftgotsch).* 

c.  When  the  amount  of  acid  is  quite  unknown,  and  an  estimar 
tion  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  residue  is  objected  to,  you  may  proceed 
thus :  Evaporate  the  solution  of  the  acid  with  addition  of  a  weighed 
quantity  of  anhydrous  neutral  borax  (sodium  metaborate  NaBO,) 

^  Pogg.  Ann.  107,  427. 
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free  from  carbonic  acid  to  dryness,  and  heat  the  residue  to  redness 
with  great  caution  (on  account  of  the  intumescence)  till  the  weight 
is  constant.  The  amount  of  neutral  borax  must  be  so  adjusted 
that  it  may  not  be  entirely  converted  into  common  borax  (2NaB0, 
B.O.)  (H.  Eose). 

d.  If  a  solution  contains,  besides  boric  acid,  only  alkalies  or 
magnesium,  the  acid  may  be  determined,  according  to  C.  Mabiq- 
NAO,*  in  the  following  manner:  Neutralize  the  solution  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  add  double  magnesium  and  ammonium  chloride 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  give  at  least  2  parts  of  MgO  to  1  part  of 
B,0„  then  add  ammonia  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  If  a  precipi- 
tate is  formed  on  adding  the  ammonia  which  does  not  redissolve 
readily  on  warming,  add  more  ammonium  chloride.  The  evapora- 
tion is  conducted,  at  least  towards  the  end,  in  a  platinum  dish,  a 
few  drops  of  ammonia  being  added  from  time  to  time.  Ignite  the 
dry  mass,  treat  with  boiling  water,  collect  the  insoluble  precipitate 
(consisting  of  magnesium  borate  mixed  with  excess  of  magnesium 
oxide)  on  a  filter,  and  wash  with  boiling  water  till  the  washings 
remain  clear  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  filtrate  and  washings  are 
mixed  with  ammonia,  evaporated  to  dryness,  ignited,  and  washed 
with  boiling  water  as  before. 

The  two  insoluble  residues  are  ignited  together  in  the  platinum 
dish  before  used,  as  strongly  as  possible,  and  for  a  sufficiently  long 
time,  in  order  to  decompose  the  slight  traces  of  magnesium  chlo- 
ride that  might  still  be  present.  After  weighing  determine  the 
magnesium  oxide,  and  find  the  boric  acid  from  the  difference. 
The  determination  of  the  magnesium  may  be  made  by  dissolving 
the  residue  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitating  as  ammonium 
'  magnesium  phosphate,  or  more  quickly,  and  almost  as  accurately, 
by  dissolving  in  a  known  quantity  of  standard  sulphuric  acid  at  a 
boiling  temperature  and  determining  the  excess  of  acid  with  stand- 
ard soda  (comp.  Alkalimetry). 

Should  a  little  platinum  remain  behind  on  dissolving  the  resi- 
due, it  must  be  weighed  and  subtracted  from  the  weight  of  the 
whole  (unless  the  dish  was  weighed  first).  Results  satisfactory. 
Marignac  obtained  in  two  experiments  "276  instead  of  '280. 

2.  If  boric  acid  is  to  be  determined  as  potdssium  horojhwride^ 
alkalies  only  (preferably  only  potash)  may  be  present.   The  proccflB 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  auaL  ChexxL  1,  406. 
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18  conducted  as  follows :  Mix  the  fluid  with  pure  solution  of  potassa, 
adding  for  each  mol.  boric  acid  supposed  to  be  present,  at  least  1 
xnol.  potassa ;  add  pure  hydrofluoric  acid  (free  from  silicic  acid)  in 
excess,  and  evaporate,  in  a  platinum  dish,  on  the  water-bath,  to 
dryness.  The  'fumes  from  the  evaporating  fluid  should  redden 
litmus  paper,  otherwise  there  is  a  deficiency  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 
The  residue  consists  now  of  KF,BF,  and  KF,HF.  Treat  the  dry 
saline  mass,  at  the  common  temperature,  with  a  solution  of  1  part 
of  potassium  acetate  in  4  parts  of  water,  let  it  stand  a  few  hours, 
with  stirring,  then  decant  the  fluid  portion  on  to  a  weighed  filter, 
and  wash  the  precipitate  repeatedly  in  the  same  way,  finally  on  the 
filter,  with  solution  of  potassium  acetate,  until  the  last  rinsings  are 
no  longer  precipitated  by  calcium  chloride.  By  this  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, the  hydrogen  potassium  fluoride  is  removed,  without  a 
particle  of  the  potassium  borofluoride  being  dissolved.  To  remove 
the  potassium  acetate,  wash  the  precipitate  now  with  alcohol  of  78 
per  cent.,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh.  As  potassium  chloride,  nitrate, 
and  phosphate,  sodium  salts,  and  even,  though  with  some  difSculty, 
potassium  sulphate,  dissolve  in  solution  of  potassium  acetate,  the 
presence  of  these  salts  does  not  interfere  with  the  estimation  of  the 
boric  acid;  however,  sodium  salts  must  not  be  present  in  consider- 
able proportion,  as  sodium  fluoride  dissolves  with  very  great  diffi- 
culty. The  results  obtained  by  this  method  are  satisfactory.  Stro- 
keteb's  experiments  gave  from  97'5  to  100*7  instead  of  100. 
"When  the  amount  of  alkali  salt  to  be  removed  is  very  large,  the 
saline  mass  left  on  evaporation  should  be  warmed  with  the  solution 
of  potassium  acetate,  allowed  to  stand  12  hours  in  the  cold  and 
then  filtered.  In  this  way  the  quantity  of  potassium  acetate 
required  will  be  much  reduced.  For  the  composition  and  proper- 
ties of  potassium  borofluoride,  see  §  93,  5.  As  the  salt  is  very 
likely  to  contain  potassium  silicofluoride  it  is  indispensable  to  test 
it  for  that  substance ;  this  is  done  by  placing  a  small  sample  of  it 
on  moist  blue  litmus  paper,  and  putting  another  sample  into  cold 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  If  the  blue  paper  turns  red,  and 
effervescence  ensues  in  the  sulphuric  acid,  the  salt  is  impure,  and 
contains  potassium  silicofluoride.  To  remove  this  impurity,  dis- 
solve the  remainder  of  the  salt,  after  weighing  it,  in  boiling  water, 
add  ammonia,  and  evaporate,  redissolve  in  boiling  water,  add 
ammonia,  &c.,  repeating  the  same  operation  at  least  six  times. 
Finally,  after  warming  once  more  with  ammonia,  filter  ofl!  the 
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silicic  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  treat  again  with  solution  of 
potassium  acetate  and  alcohol  (A.  Stromeyer).*  I  was  obliged  to 
modify  Stromeyer's  method  for  eflEecting  the  separation  of  the 
silicic  acid,  the  results  of  my  experiments  having  convinced  me 
that  treating  the  salt  only  once  with  ammonia,  as  recommended  by 
that  chemist,  is  not  sufficient  to  eflEect  the  object  in  view. 

II.  Separation  of  Boric  Add  from  the  Basic  Hadicals. 

a.  From  the  Alkalies. 

Dissolve  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  borate  in  water,  add  an 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporate  the  solution  on  the 
water-bath.  Towards  the  end  of  the  operation  add  a  few  more 
drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  keep  the  residue  on  the  water-bath, 
until  no  more  hydrochloric  acid  vapors  escape.  Determine  now 
the  chlorine  in  the  residue  (§  141),  calculate  from  this  the  alkali, 
and  you  will  find  the  boric  acid  from  the  difference. 

E.  ScnwEizER,  with  whom  this  method  originated,  states  that 
it  gave  him  very  satisfactory  results  in  the  analysis  of  borax.  It 
will  answer  also  for  the  estimation  of  the  basic  metals  in  the  case 
of  some  other  borates.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  boric  acid  may  be 
estimated,  in  another  portion  of  the  salt,  by  I.,  1,  c,  or  2.  If  you 
have  to  estimate  boric  acid  in  presence  of  large  proportions  of 
alkali  salts,  make  the  fluid  alkaline  with  potassa,  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness, extract  the  residue  with  alcohol  and  some  hydrochloric  acid, 
add  solution  of  potassa  to  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  distil  off  the 
alcohol,  and  then  proceed  as  in  I.,  1,  <?,  or  2  (Aug.  Stromeyer,  loc. 
cit.). 

LuNOEf  determined  the  soda  in  boronatrocalcite  alkalimetri* 
caQy,  by  dissolving  the  mineral  in  normal  nitric  acid  and  titrat- 
ing back  with  normal  soda,  till  the  tint  of  the  litmus  added  becomes 
violet. 

.     i.  From^  Calcium., 

Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  heat,  avoiding  too  large  an 
excess,  neutralize  with  ammonia  and  precipitate  with  ammonium 
oxalate  (Lunge,  loc.  cit,). 

c.  From'  almost  all  other  Bases  except  Alkalies. 

The  compounds  are  decomposed  by  boiling  or  fusing  with 
pota£«ium  carbonate  or  hydroxide  ;  the  precipitated  base  is  filtered 
off,  and  the  boric  acid  determined  in  the  filtrate,  according  to  I.,  1, 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.  100,  82.  \  lb.  188,  5a 
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dj  or  2.  If  magnesium  was  present,  a  little  of  this  is  very  likely 
t6  get  into  the  filtrate,  and — if  process  I.,  2,  is  employed — upon 
neutralizing  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  this  separates  an  insoluble 
magnesium  fluoride,  which  may  either  be  filtered  off  at  once,  or 
removed  subsequently,  by  treating  the  potassium  borofluoride  with 
boiling  water,  in  which  that  salt  is  soluble,  and  the  magnesium 
fluoride  insoluble. 

d.  From  the  Metallic  Oxides  of  the  Foivrth^  Fifths  cmd  Sixth 
Ghroupa. 

The  metallic  oxides  are  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  or, 
as  the  case  may  be,  ammonium  sulphide,*  and  determined  by  the 
appropriate  methods.  The  quantity  of  boric  acid  may  often  be 
inferred  from  the  loss.  If  it  has  to  be  estimated  in  the  direct  way, 
the  filtrate,  after  addition  of  solution  of  potassa  and  some  potassium 
nitrate,  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  ignited,  and  the  boric 
acid  estimated  by  I.,  1,  d^  or  2.  In  cases  where  the  metal  has  been 
precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide  from  acid  or  neutral  solutions, 
the  boric  acid  may  also  be  determined  in  the  filtrate — in  the  absence 
of  other  acids — by  I.,  1,  a  or  J  or  c,  after  the  complete  removal  of 
the  hydrogen  sulphide  by  transmitting  carbon  dioxide  through  tlie 
fluid. 

e,  Froin  the  whole  of  the  Fixed  Basic  Radicals, 

A  portion  of  the  very  finely  pulverized  substance  is  weighed, 
put  into  a  capacious  platinum  dish,  and  digested  with  a  sufiScient 
quantity  of  hydrofluoric  acid  (which  leaves  no  residue  when  evapo- 
rated in  a  platinum  dish) ;  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  is  then 
gradually  added,  drop  by  drop,  and  the  mixture  heated,  gently  at 
first,  then  more  strongly,  until  the  excess  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is 
completely  expelled.  In  this  operation  the  boric  acid  goes  off  in 
the  form  of  fluoride  of  boron  (B,0,  +  6HF  =  2BF,  +  3H,0). 
The  basic  metals  contained  in  the  residue  in  the  form  of  sulphates 
are  determined  by  the  appropriate  methods,  and  the  quantity  of 
the  boric  acid  is  found  by  difference.  It  is  of  course  taken  for 
granted  that  the  substance  is  decomposable  by  sulphuric  acid. 

*  Boric  acid  cannot  be  separated  completely  from  aluminium  by  precipitation 
of  the  h3rdrochloric  acid  solution  with  ammonium  sulphide  or  with  ammonium 
carbonate  (WOhlbb,  Ann.  d.  CheoL  u.  Pharm.  141,  208). 
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§  137. 
8.  Oxalic  Acid. 

L  Determination. 

Oxalic  acid  is  either  precipitated  as  calcium  oxalatey  and  estt- 
mated  after  determination  of  the  calcium  in  the  latter  as  oaddSy 
carhonatey  or  etdphate;  or  the  amount  contained  in  a  compound 
is  inferred  from  the  quantity  of  solution  of  potassium  permanga* 
nate  required  to  effect  its  conversion  into  carbonic  acid ;  or  from 
the  quantity  of  gold  which  it  reduces ;  or  from  the  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  which  it  affords  by  oxidization. 

a.  Determination  as  Caloium  Carbonate^  <&c. 

Precipitate  with  solution  of  calcium  acetate,  added  in  moderate 
excess,  and  treat  the  precipitated  calcium  oxalate  as  directed  in 
§  103.  If  this  method  is  to  yield  accurate  results,  the  solution 
must  be  neutral  or  slightly  acid  with  acetic  add;  it  must  not  con- 
tain salts  of  aluminium,  chromium,  or  of  the  heavy  metals,  more 
especially  cupric  or  ferric  salts ;  therefore,  where  these  conditions 
do  not  exist,  they  must  first  be  supplied. 

h.  Determination  hy  meane  of  Solution  of  Potassium  Perm^nr 
ga/na/te. 

Standardize  the  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  as  directed 
§  112,  2,  a,  ccy  by  means  of  oxalic  acid  ;  then  dissolve  the  substance 
in  about  150  c.c.  water,  or  acid  and  water  (sulphuric  acid  is  the 
best  acid  to  use)  ;  add,  if  necessary,  a  further  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  (about  6  or  8  c.c.  strong  sulphuric  acid  should  be  present),  heat 
to  about  60°,  and  then  run  in  the  permanganate,  with  constant 
stirring,  until  the  fluid  just  shows  a  red  tint.  Knowing  the  quan- 
tity of  oxalic  acid  which  100  c.c.  of  the  standard  permanganate 
will  oxidize,  a  simple  calculation  will  give  the  quantity  of  oxalic 
acid  corresponding  to  the  c.c.  of  permatiganate  used  in  the  experi- 
ment.   The  results  are  very  accurate. 

c.  DeterminaUonfrom  the  reduced  Gold  (H.  Rose). 

a.  In  compownds  soluble  in  water.  Add  to  the  solution  of  the 
oxalic  acid  or  the  oxalate  a  solution  of  sodium  auric  chloride,  or 
ammonium  auric  chloride,  and  digest  for  some  time  at  a  tempera- 
ture near  ebullition,  with  exclusion  of  direct  sunlight.  Collect  the 
precipitated  gold  on  a  filter,  wash,  dry,  ignite,  and  weigh.    2  at. 
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An.  (196-71  X  2  =  89342)  correspond  to  8  mol.  C.O,  (72  X  8  = 
316). 

/?.  In  compownda  insoluble  in  water.  Dissolve  in  the  least 
possible  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid,  dilute  with  a  very  large 
quantity  of  water,  in  a  capacious  flask,  cleaned  previously  with 
solution  of  soda ;  add  solution  of  gold  in  excess,  boil  the  mixture 
some  time,  let  the  gold  subside,  taking  care  to  exclude  sunlight, 
and  proceed  as  in  or. 

d.  Determination  as  Carbonic  Acid. 

This  may  be  effected  either, 

a.  By  the  method  of  organic  analysis ;  or 

fi.  By  mixing  the  oxalic  acid  or  oxalate  with  finely  pulverized 
manganese  dioxide  in  excess,  and  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  mix- 
ture, in  an  apparatus  so  constructed  that  the  disengaged  CO,  passes 
oflf  perfectly  dry.  The  theory  of  this  method  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  equation  :  H.C.O,  +  MnO,  +  H,SO,  =  MnSO, 
+  2H,0  +  2C0,.  For  the  apparatus  and  process,  I  refer  to  the 
chapter  on  the  examination  of  manganese  ores,  in  the  Special  Part 
of  this  work.  Here  I  may  remark  that  free  oxalic  acid  must  first 
be  prepared  for  the  process  by  slight  supersaturation  with  alkali 
free  from  carbonic  acid,  and  also  that  9  parts  of  oxalic  anhydride 
(C,0,)  require  theoretically  11  parts  of  (pure)  manganese  dioxide. 
Since  an  excess  of  the  latter  substance  does  not  interfere  with  the 
accuracy  of  the  results,  it  is  easy  to  find  the  amount  to  be  added. 
The  manganese  dioxide  need  not  be  pure,  but  it  must  contain  no 
carbonate.  This  method  is  expeditious,  and  gives  very  accurate 
results,  if  the  process  is  conducted  in  an  apparatus  sufSciently  light 
to  admit  of  the  use  of  a  delicate  balance.  Instead  of  manganese 
dioxide,  potassium  chromate  may  be  used  (compare  §  130,  1,  c), 
and  instead  of  estimating  the  carbonic  acid  by  loss  it  may  be  col- 
lected by  an  absorbent  and  weighed  (§  139,  II.,  e) ;  the  latter 
method  is  always  to  be  preferred  in  the  case  of  small  quan- 
tities. 

II.  Separation  of  Oxalic  Acid  from  the  Basic  Radicals. 

The  most  convenient  way  of  analyzing  oxalates  is,  in  all  cases, 
to  determine  in  one  portion  the  acid,  by  one  of  the  methods  given 
in  T.,  in  another  portion  the  basic  radical,  particularly  as  the  latter 
object  may  be  generally  effected  by  simple  ignition  in  the  air, 
which  reduces  the  salt  either  to  the  metallic  state  (fi*g.y  silver  oz> 
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late),  or  to  pure  oxide  {e.g.^  lead  oxalate),  or  to  carbonate  {e.g.^  the 
oxalates  of  the  alkalies  and  alkali-earth  metals). 

If  the  acid  and  basic  radical  have  to  be  determined  in  one  and 
the  same  portion  of  the  oxalate,  the  following  methods  may  be 
resorted  to: 

a.  The  oxalic  acid  is  determined  by  I.,  o,  and  the  gold  separated 
from  the  basic  metals  in  the  filtrate  by  the  methods  given  in  See- 
tion  Y. 

h.  In  many  soluble  salts  the  oxalic  acid  may  be  determined  by 
the  method  I.,  a ;  separating  the  basic  metals  afterwards  from  the 
excess  of  the  calcium  salt  by  the  methods  given  in  Section  Y. 

c.  Many  oxalates  of  metals  which  are  completely  precipitated 
as  carbonates  or  oxides  by  excess  of  sodium  or  potassium  carbonate, 
may  be  decomposed  by  boiling  with  excess  of  these  reagents, 
metallic  oxide  or  carbonate  being  formed  on  the  one,  and  alkali 
oxalate  on  the  other  side. 

d.  All  oxalates  of  the  metals  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
groups  may  be  decomposed  with  hydrogen  sulphide  or  ammonium 
sulphide. 

§138. 
4.  Hydrofluoric  Acid. 

I.  Determination. 

Free  hydrofluoric  acid  in  aqueous  solution*  is  determined  either 
with  standard  alkali  or  as  caZciuTn  fiuoride.  In  the  latter  case 
sodium  carbonate  is  added  in  moderate  excess,  then  the  solution 
being  boiled,  calcium  chloride  is  added  as  long  as  a  precipitate  con- 
tinues to  form ;  when  the  precipitate,  which  consists  of  calcium 
fluoride  and  carbonate,  has  subsided,  it  is  washed,  first  by  decanta- 
tion,  afterwards  on  the  filter,  and  dried  ;  when  dry,  it  is  ignited  in 
a  platinum  crucible  (§  53) ;  water  is  then  poured  over  it  in  a  plati- 
num or  porcelain  dish,  acetic  acid  added  in  slight  excess,  the  mix- 
ture evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and  heated  on  the 
latter  until  all  odor  of  acetic  acid  disappears.  The  residue,  which 
consists  of  calcium  fluoride  and  acetate,  is  heated  with  water,  the 

*  In  analyzing  fluorides  you  must  always  avoid  bringing  acid  solutions  in 
contact  with  glass  or  porcelain.  If  platinum  or  silver  dishes  of  sufficient  size  are 
not  at  hand  you  may  sometimes  use  gutta-percha  vessels,  or  glass  vessels  coated 
with  wax  or  paraffin. 
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calcium  fluoride  filtered  off,  washed,  dried,  ignited  (§  53),  and 
weighed.  As  a  control  of  the  purity  of  the  calcium  fluoride,  it  is 
well  to  convert  it  after  weighing  into  sulphate.  If  the  precipitate 
of  calcium  fluoride  and  carbonate  were  treated  with  acetic  acid, 
without  previous  ignition,  the  washing  of  the  fluoride  would  prove 
a  difficult  operation.  Presence  of  nitric  or  hydrocliloric  acid  in  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid  does  not  interfere  with 
the  process  (H.  Kose). 

II.  Separation  of  Fluorine  from  the  Metals. 

1.  Fluoride  %  Soluble  in  Water, 

If  the  solutions  have  an  acid  reaction,  sodium  carbonate  is 
added  in  excess.  If  there  is  an  odor  of  ammonia  now,  heat  till  the 
latter  is  expelled.  If  the  sodium  carbonate  produces  no  precipitate, 
the  fluorine  is  determined  by  the  method  given  in  I.,  and  the 
metals  in  the  filtrate  are  separated  from  calcium  and  sodium  by 
the  methods  given  in  Section  V.  But  if  the  sodium  carbonate  pro- 
duces a  precipitate,  the  mixture  is  heated  to  boiling,  then  filtered, 
and  the  fluorine  determined  in  the  filtrate  by  the  method  given  in 
I. ;  the  metals  are  in  the  precipitate,  which  must,  however,  first  be 
tested,  to  make  sure  that  it  contains  no  fluorine.  Neutral  solutions 
are  mixed  with  a  sufticient  quantity  of  calcium  chloride,  and  the 
mixture  heated  to  boiling  in  a  platinum  dish  or,  but  less  appropri- 
ately, in  a  porcelain  dish  ;  the  ])reeipitate  of  calcium  fluoride  is 
allowed  to  subside,  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water  by  decantSr 
tion,  transferred  to  the  filter,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  The 
basic  metals  in  the  filtrate  are  then  separated  from  the  excess  of  the 
calcium  salt  by  the  usual  methods.  That  the  basic  metals  may  be 
determined  al^o  in  separate  portions  by  the  methods  given  in  2  a, 
need  hardly  be  stated. 

2.  Insoluble  Fluorides. 

a.  Decomposition  by  Sulphuric  Acid  {Indirect  Estimation  qf 
tlie  Fluorine), 

a.  Anhydrous  Compounds, 

The  finely  pulverized  and  weighed  substance  is  heated  for  some 
time  with  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  finally  ignited  until 
the  free  sulphuric  acid  is  completely  expelled.  In  the  presence 
of  alkalies,  ammonium  carbonate  must  be  added  during  the  igni- 
tion. The  residuary  sulphate  is  weighed,  and  the  metal  contained 
in  it  calculated ;  the  fluorine  is  estimated  by  loss.    In  cases  where 
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we  have  to  deal  with  a  metal  whose  snlphate  gives  off  part  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  upon  ignition,  or  where  the  residue  contains  sevecal 
metals,  it  is  necessary  to  subject  the  residue  to  analysis  before  this 
calculation  can  be  made.  In  the  case  of  many  compounds,  for 
instance  of  aluminium  fluoride  (which  after  ignition  requires  pro- 
longed heating  with  sulphuric  acid  for  its  decomposition),  long 
continued  strong  ignition  does  not  leave  the  sulphate,  but  the  oxide 
in  a  pure  state.  Topaz  (a  silicate  of  aluminium  in  isomorphous 
mixture  with  aluminium  silicofluoride)  is  not  decomposed  by  boil- 
ing sulphuric  acid,  but  it  is  decomposed  by  fusion  with  potassium 
disulphate. 

/?.  Hydrated  Fluorides. 

A  sample  of  the  substance  is  heated  in  a  tube. 

aa.  The  Water  expelled  does  not  redden  Litmus  Pa/per.  The 
water  is  determined  by  ignition ;  the  fluorine  and  metal  as  directed 
in  a,  a, 

Vb.  The  Water  expelled  has  an  a^cid  reaction.  The  substance  is 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  as  directed  in  a,  or,  to  determine  the 
metal  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  water  +  fluorine  on  the  other. 
Another  weighed  portion  is  then  mixed,  in  a  small  retort,  with  about 
6  parts  of  recently  ignited  lead  oxide ;  the  mixture  is  covered  with 
a  layer  of  lead  oxide,  the  retort  weighed,  and  the  water  expelled 
by  the  application  of  heat,  increased  gradually  to  redness.  No 
hydrofluoric  acid  escapes  in  this  process.  The  weight  of  the  expelled 
water  is  inferred  from  the  loss.  The  flrst  operation  having  given 
us  the  water  +  fluorine,  and  the  second  the  water  alone,  the  dif- 
ference is  consequently  the  fluorine. 

h.  Decomposition  hy  Fusion  with  Alkali  Ca/rhgnates. 

Many  insoluble  fluorides,  aluminium  fluoride  for  instance,  may 
be  completely  decomposed  by  fusion  with  alkali  carbonate  alone ; 
others,  such  as  calcium  fluoride,  require  the  addition  of  silicic  acid. 
In  the  flrst  case  the  fluorine  is  estimated  in  the  aqueous  solution  of 
the  fusion  according  to  I.,  in  the  latter  according  to  §  166,  5.  The 
temperature  must  not  be  too  high,  or  some  alkali  fluoride  may  be 
lost 

3.   Fluorides  completely  Decomposable  hy  SulphvHc 
Acid. 

As  might  be  inferred  from  2,  almost  all  fluorides  are  decom- 
posed by  heating  with  sulphuric  acid  with  evolution  of  hydroflu- 
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oric  acid.  If  silica  or  silicate  is  added  to  the  fluoride  in  sufficient 
quantity,  silicon  fluoride  and  water  escape  instead  of  hydrofluoric 
acid:    SiO,  +  4HF  =  SiF,  +  2H,0. 

On  this  reaction  methods  of  determining  fluorine  have  been 
based.  In  the  first,  which  I  published  some  yeai*s  ago,*  the  fluor- 
ide of  silicon  is  determined  by  increase  of  weight  of  absorption 
tubes ;  this  I  believe  to  be  in  many  cases  the  only  method  which 
is  applicable,  and  when  carefully  carried  out  yields  the  most  accu- 
rate results. 

a.  Estimation  hy  Absorption  of  the  evolved  Fluoride  Silicon, 
The  method  as  here  given  is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ments ;  the  conditions  laid  down  nmst  be  most  carefully  attended 
to.  The  fluoride  must  be  in  the  finest  powder.  As  silicic  acid  we 
use  finely  powdered  quartz,  which  has  been  ignited  in  the  air  to 
destroy  any  organic  admixture.  The  sulphuric  acid  should  have  a 
sp.  gr.  of  1  •  848,  it  must  be  colorless  and  free  from  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen and  sulphurous  acid.  The  gasometer  must  be  filled  with  clean 
air,  and  not  with  air. from  the  laboratory,  for  any  dust  of  organic 
matter,  traces  of  coal  gas,  ifec,  would  interfere  with  the  accuracy  of 
the  result.  The  apparatus  required  is  shown  fig.  57.  A  contains 
atmospheric  air,  b  is  half  filled  with  sulphuric  acid,  c  contains  soda- 
lime  with  plugs  of  cotton,  ^pieces  of  glass  moistened  with  sulphuric 
acid.  The  air  is  thus  freed  from  carbonic  acid  and  suspended  mat- 
ter, and  dried  by  sulphuric  acid  (p.  61).  e  is  the  decomposing  flask ; 
it  has  a  capacity  of  about  250  c.c.  f  is  half  filled  with  sulphuric 
acid ;  its  cork,  which  should  not  fit  air-tight,  bears  a  thermometer 
whose  bulb  dips  into  the  acid,  e  and/*  should  be  so  placed  on  the 
iron  plate  that  the  temperature  in  both  may  be  equal,  g  is  empty ; 
h  contains  fused  calcium  chloride  in  the  first  limb,  and  pumice 
impregnated  with  anhydrous  cupric  sulphate  in  the  second.  These 
TJ-tubes  serve  to  retain  the  small  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
hydrochloric  acid  which  may  accompany  it.  The  calcium  chloride 
and  the  cupric  sulphate  must  both  be  anhydrous,  or  they  will 
decompose  and  retain  silicon  fluoride,  t,  h^  and  I  are  the  weighed 
absorption  tubes;  they  are  10  or  12  cm.  high,  and  about  12  mm. 
wide,  i  contains  in  the  first  limb  pumice  moistened  with  water 
between  plugsof  cotton,  in  the  bend  and  half  of  the  second  limb  soda- 
lime,  in  the  upper  half  of  the  second  limb  fused  calcium  chloride 


*Zeitfichr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  6,  190. 
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abfiorption  tubes  retain  the  silicon  fluoride,  the  carbonic  acid  which 
may  be  possibly  evolved  from  the  soda-lime  by  hydrofluosilicic  acid, 
and  the  aqueous  vapor ;  and  the  air  escapes  through  the  unweighed 
guard  tube  m  into  the  atmosphere.  The  latter  contains  in  the  first 
limb  calcium  chloride,  in  the  second  soda-lime.  The  flexible  con- 
nections should  not  be  long,  and  should  be  washed  and  dried 
before  use. 

When  the  apparatus  has  been  tested  and  found  air-tight,  place 
the  weighed  and  very  finely  divided  substance  in  e.  The  substance 
should  be  free  from  carbonic  acid,  and  the  quantity  taken  should 
give  not  less  than  -1  grm.  silicon  fluoride  if  possible.  Add  for 
every  part  of  fluoride  supposed  to  be  present  10  or  15  parts  of  finely 
powdered  quartz  (previously  strongly  ignited  in  the  air),  and  then 
40  or  50  cc.  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Connect  e,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  </,  and,  on  the  other,  with  ^,  and  pass  a  moderate 
current  of  air,  which  should  enter  the  fluid  in  the  decomposing  flask 
from  the  bottom.  Heat  the  iron  plate,  shake  e  frequently  and  raise 
the  temperature  very  gradually,  till  the  thermometer  in  f  indicates 
150®  to  160°.  The  commencement  of  the  decomposition  shows 
itself  not  only  by  the  appearance  of  bubbles  of  gas  in  the  fluid, 
more  particularly  at  the  edge,  but  also  by  the  separation  of  hydrated 
silica  in  i.  The  bubbles  of  gas  will  disappear  on  shaking  the  fluid ; 
as  soon  as  they  cease  to  form  again  remove  the  lamp ;  the  time 
usually  occupied  in  the  decomposition  is  one  hour  for  small  quantities 
of  fluoride  ( •  1  grm.),  two  or  three  hours  for  large  quantities  (1  grm.). 
After  a  while  shut  off  the  current  of  air,  remove  the  weighed  tubes 
f,  kj  and  2,  and  during  the  weighing  of  these  connect  h  with  m  by 
means  of  a  glass  tube.  After  weighing  replace  t,  k^  and  2,  heat 
again  to  150"^  or  160°,  and  pass  the  air  again  for  half  an  hour  or  an 
hour,  weighing  t,  ^,  and  I  again.  If  any  alteration  of  weight  has 
occurred,  the  process  must  be  continued. 

The  increase  in  weight  of  the  absorption  tubes  after  deducting 
•001  grm.  for  every  hour  during  which  the  air  has  been  passing 
(f.d.,  for  every  6  litres  of  air)  represents  the  amount  of  silicon 
fluoride.  The  small  correction  is  necessary  because  air,  even  when 
it  comes  in  contact  only  with  short  washed  pieces  of  india-rubber, 
always  gives  traces  of  sulphurous  and  carbonic  acid  when  passed 
through  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  results  thus  obtained 
are  very  satisfactory,  and  differ  from  the  truth  at  the  most  by 
few  milligrammes. 
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b.  Other  methods  of  Climating  the  Silicon  Fluoride  expeUed. 

a.  Method  of  Wohleb.  Only  applicable  when  the  snbfitance 
is  readily  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  amount  of  fluorine 
is  large.  Transfer  the  very  finely  divided  substance,  if  necessary, 
intimately  mixed  with  10  or  15  parts  of  ignited  quartz  powder,  to  a 
small  flask,  add  pure  sulphuric  acid,  close  quickly  with  a  cork  fitted 
with  a  small  tube  filled  with  fused  calcium  chloride  (or  better  still, 
half  with  fused  calcium  chloride  and  half  with  anhydrous  cupric 
sulphate  on  pumice),  weigh  the  whole  apparatus  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, warm  it  till  no  more  fumes  of  silicon  fluoride  escape,  remove 
the  last  particles  of  gas  in  the  apparatus  by  an  air  pump,  allow  to 
cool,  and  weigh.  The  loss  of  weight  indicates  the  amount  of  silicon 
fluoride. 

ft,  [S.  L.  Penfield*  determines  the  amount  of  expelled  silicon 
fluoride  by  an  indirect  volumetric  method ;  viz. :  by  passing  it  into 
a  solution  of  potassium  chloride,  and  titrating  the  hydrochloric  acid 
which  is  set  free  with  standard  ammonia  solution.  3SiF«-|-2 
H,0  =  2  H,F.SiF,  +  SiO.  and  H,F,SiF,  +  2KC1  =  (KF).8iF,  +  2 
HCl.     Two  mol.  HCl  thus  liberated  correspond  to  six  at.  F. 

The  process  of  decomposing  the  fluorine  compound  is  conducted 
as  in  a,  and  the  same  apparatus  may  be  used  except  that  the  four 
last  TJ-tubes  %  k^  /,  m,  are  replaced  by  two  larger  U-tubes  for  hold- 
ing the  solution  of  potassium  chloride. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  KCl  is  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of 
alcohol  to  effect  complete  precipitation  of  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid. 
The  titration  may  be  either  effected  directly  in  U-tubes  (the  second 
of  which  will  contain  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  acid)  or  after 
transferring  to  a  beaker  and  rinsing  the  tubes  with  alcohol  and 
water.  Care  must  be  taken  to  loosen  and  break  up  the  silicic  acid 
and  to  have  at  least  half  of  the  final  volume  at  the  end  of  the  titra- 
tion consist  of  alcohol.  Results  given  by  the  author  (loo.  cit.)  very 
satisfactory.] 

*  American  Chem.  Journ.  L  p.  27. 
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Fovrih  DwiHon  of  the  First  Group  of  the  Acids, 

OASBOKIO  ACID — SILICIC  ACID. 
§   139. 

1.  Cabbonic  Acn>. 

I.  Determination. 

a.  In  a  mixture  of  Gaeee. 

After  thoroughly  drying  the  gases  with  a  ball  of  calcium  chloride, 
or  saturating  with  moisture  (§  16),  measure  them  accurately  in  a 
graduated  tube  over  mercury,  insert  a  ball  of  hydrate  of  potassa,* 
cast  on  a  platinum  wire  in  a  pistol  bullet-mould,  take  care  that  the 
end  of  the  platinum  wire  remains  under  the  surface  of  the  mercury, 
leave  in  the  tube  for  24  hours,  or  until  the  volume  of  the  gas  ceases 
to  show  further  diminution ;  withdraw  the  ball,  and  measure  the 
gas  remaining,  reinsert  the  same  or  a  fresh  ball  of  potassa,  and 
repeat  till  no  further  absorption  takes  place.  The  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  inferred  from  the  difference,  provided  the  gaseous  mixture 
contained  no  other  gas  liable  to  absorption  by  potassa  (compare 
§g  13-16).  In  very  accurate  analyses  you  must  bear  in  mind 
that  carbonic  acid  does  not  exactly  follow  the  law  of  Mabiotte. 

If  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  very  small,  this  process  does 
not  yield  sufficiently  accurate  results.  In  such  cases  one  of  the 
methods  recommended  in  "The  Analysis  of  Atmospheric  Air" 
should  be  employed.  Several  kinds  of  special  apparatus  are  in  use 
for  the  estimation  of  carbonic  acid  in  coal  gas  and  for  the  purposes 
of  sugar  works.  I  may  mention  those  proposed  by  F.  RuDOBFFf 
and  Lehmann  and  H.  WahlebtJ  for  the  first  purpose,  and  by  C. 
SciiEiBLER§  and  C.  8tahmeb|  for  the  second.  Besides  these  volu- 
metric methods  the  gravimetric  processes  given  by  myself  for  the 
analysis  of  gaseous  mixtures^  may  often  be  used  with  great  advan- 
taga 

*  The  ordinary  hydrate  is  not  adapted  for  the  purpose.  It  should  be  fused 
with  a  quarter  of  its  weight  of  water  in  a  platinum  crucible. 

t  Pogg.  Annal.  125,  71.  %  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  Sd 

g  DiDj^s  polyt  Joum.  188,  806.  |  Ih,  102.  868. 

^  Zeitschr.  f.  anal  Chcm.  S,  848. 
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h.  In  Aqtieoics  Solution. 

a.  With  Calcium  Htdboxidb. 

Into  a  flask,  holding  about  300  (^.a.^  put  2*5  to  3  grm.  calcium 
hydroxide  perfectly  free  from  carbonate.*  Provide  the  flask  with 
a  good  india-iiibber  stopper,  tare  or  weigh  exactly,  add  the  car- 
bonic acid  water  with  gentle  agitation  till  the  flask  is  two  thirds  or 
three  quarters  full,  and  close  at  once. 

In  adding  the  carbonic  acid  water  every  care  must  of  course  be 
taken  to  guard  against  loss  of  carbonic  acid.  If  the  water  flows 
from  a  pipe,  it  is  allowed  simply  to  run  in.  If  it  is  in  a  jug  or 
bottle,  cool  it  to  4^,  and  transfer  the  quantity  required  with  a 
syphon.t  If  the  water  is  in  a  basin  or  well,  provide  the  flask 
with  a  stopper  in  which  two  glass  tubes  are  inserted,  one  a  few 
inches  long,  pushed  down  only  to  the  lower  surface  of  the  stopper, 
the  other  extending  through  the  stopper  a  short  distance  into  the 
flask,  but  only  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  stopper.  Sink  the  flask 
into  the  water,  and  water  will  enter  one  tube  and  air  escape  through 
the  other.  Water  which  is  not  very  rich  in  free  carbonic  acid  may 
be  removed  from  the  basin  or  well  by  a  plunging-syphon. 

Now  weigh  the  flask  with  its  stopper  again,  and  you  will  find 
the  quantity  of  water  taken.  No  way  of  measuring  the  water  is 
so  accurate  in  retaining  all  the  carbonic  acid  and  in  giving  the 
quantity  of  water  taken. 

If  there  is  much  interval  between  the  mixing  of  the  water  and 
the  lime  and  the  estimation  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  precipitate, 
the  calcium  carbonate,  which  is  at  first  amorphous,  passes  spontane- 
ously into  the  crystalline  condition ;  but  if  the  carbonic  acid  is  to 
be  determined  soon  after  the  mixing,  heat  for  some  time  on  the 
water-bath,  raising  the  stopper  occasionally,  in  order  to  hasten  the 
change  of  the  calcium  carbonate.  Now,  without  disturbing  the 
precipitate,  filter  the  clear  fluid  through  a  small  plaited  filter, 
which  will  take  a  very  short  time,  throw  the  filter  at  once  into  the 
flask  containing  the  precipitate  and  the  rest  of  the  fluid,  and  pro- 
ceed according  to  II.,  e.  This  process  has  been  in  use  for  10  years 
in  my  laboratory  for  all  mineral  water  analyses ;  it  is  extremely 

*  This  is  prepared  by  slaking  freshly  burnt  lime  with  water  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  hydrate  obtained  appears  dry  and  pulverulent.  It  is  preserved  in 
small  bottles,  the  corks  or  stoppers  of  which  are  covered  with  sealing  wax. 

f  If  the  water  is  poured  directly  from  the  jug  into  the  flask,  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  very  likely  to  get  into  the  latter  as  well  as  the  water. 
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siinple,  and  gives  excellent  results.*^  If  the  water  contains  alkali 
carbonate,  put  a  quantity  of  calcium  chloride  sufficient  to  decom- 
pose the  alkali  carbonate  with  the  lime  in  the  flask  before  adding 
the  water. 

/?.  After  PETTENKOFEB.t 

The  principle  of  this  simple  and  expeditious  process  consists  in 
mixing  the  carbonic  acid  water  with  a  measured  quantity  of  stand- 
ard lime  water  (or,  under  certain  circumstances,  baryta  water)  in 
excess.  After  complete  separation  of  the  calcium  or  barium  carbo- 
nate, the  excess  of  calcium  or  barium  in  the  fluid  is  determined  in 
an  aliquot  part  by  means  of  standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid ;  the 
difference  gives  the  calcium  or  barium  precipitated  by  the  carbonic 
acid,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  the  latter  present. 

If  a  water  contains  only  free  carbonic  acid,  the  analyst  has  only 
to  bear  in  mind — ^if  lime  water  is  employed — that  the  calcium  car- 
bonate formed  is  at  first,  as  long  as  it  remains  amorphous,  very 
perceptibly  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  communicates  an  alkaline 
reaction.  Hence  the  unprecipitated  lime  in  the  fluid  cannot  be 
estimated  till  the  calcium  carbonate  has  separated  in  the  crystalline 
form,  which  takes  8  or  10  hours,  unless  the  mixture  is  warmed  to 
70°  or  80°.  On  this  account  it  is  generally  best  to  use  baryta 
water  (see  "  Analysis  of  Atmospheric  Air"). 

If,  on  the  contrary,  a  water  contains  an  alkali  carbonate  or  any 
other  alkali  salt  whose  acid  would  be  precipitated  by  lime  or  baryta, 
a  neutral  solution  of  calcium  or  barium  chloride  must  first  be  added 
to  decompose  the  same.  This  addition,  too,  prevents  any  incon- 
venience arising  from  the  presence  of  free  alkali  in  the  lime  or 
baryta  water,  or  of  magnesium  carbonate  in  the  carbonic  acid 
water;  this  inconvenience  consists  in  the  fact  that  oxalate  of  an 
alkali  or  of  magnesium  enters  into  double  decomposition  with  cal- 
cium carbonate  (which  is  seldom  entirely  absent  from  the  fluid  to 
be  analyzed),  forming  calcium  oxalate  and  carbonate  of  the  alkali 
or  of  magnesium,  which  latter  will  of  course  again  take  up  oxalic 
add. 

In  the  presence  of  magnesium  salts  in  the  carbonic  acid  water, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  precipitation  of  the  magnesium,  a  little 
ammonium  chloride  must  also  be  added,  but  in  this  case  heat  must 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  2,  49  and  841. 

f  Buchneb's  neues  Repert.  10,  1;  Journ.  f.  prakt  Chem.  82»  82;  Annal.  ^ 
Ghem.  u.  Pharm.  ii.,  Supplementb.  1 ;  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  92. 
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not  be  applied  to  induce  the  calcium  carbonate  to  become  more 
quickly  crystalline,  as  ammonia  would  be  thereby  expelled. 

In  making  the  determination  thQ  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to 
aBcertain  the  relation  between  the  lime  or  baryta  water  and  a 
standard  solution  of  oxalic  acid.  Petienkofeb  makes  the  latter 
solution  by  dissolving  2*8636  grm.  pure  uneffloresced  dry  crystal- 
lized oxalic  acid  to  1  litre ;  1  c.c.  of  this  is  equivalent  to  1  mgrm. 
carbonic  acid.  The  lime  water  is  standardized  as  follows :  Measure 
45  C.C.  into  a  little  flask  which  can  be  closed  by  the  thumb,  and 
then  run  in  from  the  burette  the  solution  of  oxalic  acid  till  the 
alkaline  reaction  has  just  vanished.  During  the  operation  the 
flask  is  closed  with  the  thumb  and  gently  shaken.  The  end  is 
attained  as  soon  as  a  drop  taken  out  with  a  glass  rod  and  applied  to 
delicate  turmeric  paper*  produces  no  brown  ring.  The  first 
experiment  is  a  rough  one,  the  second  should  be  exact. 

The  analysis  of  a  carbonic  acid  water  (a  spring  water,  for 
instance)  is  performed  by  transferring  100  c.c.  to  a  dry  flask,  add- 
ing 3  C.C.  of  a  neutral  and  nearly  saturated  solution  of  calcium  or 
barium  chloride,  and  2  c.c.  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
chloride,  then  45  c.c.  of  the  standard  lime  or  baryta  water ;  close 
the  flask  with  an  india-rubber  stopper,  shake  and  allow  to  stand  12 
hours.  The  fluid  contents  of  the  flask  measure  consequently  150 
c.c.  From  the  clear  fluidf  take  out  by  means  of  a  pipette  two  por- 
tions of  50  C.C.  each,  and  determine  the  free  lime  or  baryta  by 
means  of  oxalic  acid,  in  the  first  portion  approximately,  in  the 
second  exactly.  Multiply  the  c.c.  used  in  the  last  experiment  by 
3  and  deduct  the  product  from  the  c.c.  of  oxalic  acid  which  corre- 
spond to  45  c.c.  of  lime  or  baryta  water.  The  difference  shows  the 
lime  or  baryta  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid,  each  c.c.  corresponds 
to  1  mgrm.  carbonic  acid. 

•  For  the  preparation  of  this  bibulous  paper  should  be  used,  the  ash  of  which 
is  free  from  carbonate  of  lime.  Swedish  filtering-paper  answers  best.  J.  Gott- 
lieb (Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  107,  488;  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9,  251)  prefers 
aqueous  tincture  of  litmus,  prepared  from  litmus  first  exhausted  with  spirit  and 
used  in  a  very  dilute  state.  E.  Schulze  and  M.  Marckek  (Zeitschr.  f.  anal. 
Chem.  9,  334)  employ  corallin  or  rosolic  acid,  which  they  say  is  specially  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  cautiously  neutralized  with  potash, 
and  a  drop  or  two  of  this  tincture  is  added.  F.  Schulze  (Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem. 
9,  292)  recommends  spirituous  tincture  of  turmeric. 

t  It  is  not  admissible  to  use  a  filter  (A.  MUllkr,  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  1, 
84). 
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The  method  is  convenient  and  good;  it  is  especially  to  be 
recommended  for  dilute  carbonic  acid  water.  When  calcium  sul- 
phate or  carbonate  is  present,  as  is  almost  always  the  case  in  spring 
water,  you  must  always  before  titrating  await  the  conversion  of  the 
amorphous  calcium  carbonate  to  the  crystalline  state,  even  if  baryta 
water  is  used  (K.  Knapp*).  Baryta  water  therefore  possesses  no 
advantages  over  lime  water  for  the  analysis  of  spring  waters. 

11.   Separation  of  Carbonic  Acid  from  the  Basic 
Radicals^  and  its  Estimation  in  Carbonates. 

a.  Estimation  in  Normal  Alkali  Carbonates  and  Alkali-earth 
Carbonates. 

If  the  salts  are  unquestionably  normal  carbonates,  and  there  is 
no  other  salt  with  power  to  neutralize  an  acid  present,  we  may 
determine  the  quantity  of  the  basic  radical  by  the  alkalimetrio 
method  (§§  196,  198),  and  calculate  the  amount  of  CO,  necessary 
to  form  with  it  normal  carbonate. 

b.  Separation  from  Basic  Metals  in  Salts  which  upon  ignition 
readily  and  completely  yield  their  Carbonic  Acid. 

Such  are,  for  instance,  the  carbonates  of  zinc,  cadmium,  lead, 
copper,  magnesium,  &c. 

or.  Anhydrous  Carbonates. — Ignite  the  weighed  substance,  in  a 
platinum  crucible  (cadmium  and  lead  carbonates  in  a  porcelain 
crucible),  until  the  weight  of  the  residue  remains  constant.  The 
results  are,  of  course,  very  accurate.  Substances  liable  to  absorb 
oxygen  upon  ignition  in  the  air  are  ignited  in  a  bulb-tube,  through 
which  a  stream  of  dry  carbon  dioxide  gas  is  conducted.  The  car- 
bonic acid  is  inferred  from  the  loss. 

/?.  Hydrated  Carbonates. — The  substance  is  ignited  in  a  bulb- 
tube  through  which  dried  air  or,  in  presence  of  oxidizable  sub- 
stances, carbon  dioxide  is  transmitted,  and  which  is  connected  with 
a  calcium  chloride  tube,  by  means  of  a  dry,  close-fitting  cork. 
During  the  ignition,  the  posterior  end  of  the  bulb-tube  is,  by 
means  of  a  small  lamp,  kept  sufficiently  hot  to  prevent  the  con- 
densation of  water  in  it,  care  being  taken,  however,  to  guard  against 
burning  the  cork.  The  loss  of  weight  of  the  tube  gives  the  amount 
of  the  water  +  the  carbonic  acid ;  the  increase  of  weight  gained  by 
the  calcium  chloride  tube  gives  the  amount  of  the  water,  and  the 
difference  accordingly  that  of  the  carbonic  acid.     A  somewhat 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharro.  158,  112;  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  10,  861. 
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wide  glass  tube  may  also  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  bulb-tube,  and 
the  substance  introduced  into  it  in  a  little  boat,  which  is  weighed 
before  and  after  the  operation. 

c,  Sepa/ration  from  all  fixed  Basic  Radicals  ^  without  exception  j 
in  Anhydro^as  Carbonates, 

Fuse  vitrified  borax  in  a  weighed  platinum  crucible,  allow  to 
cool  in  the  desiccator,  weigh,  then  transfer  the  well-dried  substance 
to  the  crucible  and  weigh  again.  The  weights  of  both  carbonate 
and  borax  are  thus  ascertained.  They  should  be  in  about  the  pro- 
portion of  1 :  4.  Heat  is  then  applied,  which  is  gradually  increased 
to  redness,  and  maintained  at  this  temperature  until  the  contents 
of  the  crucible  are  in  a  state  of  calm  fusion.  The  crucible  is  now 
allowed  to  cool,  and  weighed.  The  loss  of  weight  is  carbonic  acid. 
The  results  are  very  accurate  (Schaffgotsch). 

I  must  add  that  borax-glass  may  be  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  at 
a  red  heat  for  J  to  i  an  hour  without  the  occurrence  of  any  vola- 
tilization, but  that  at  a  white  heat  (by  igniting  over  the  gas-bel- 
lows), even  in  a  few  minutes,  it  suffers  a  decided  loss.*  A  few 
bubbles  of  carbonic  acid  remaining  in  the  fusing  mass  are  without 
any  influence  on  the  result. 

Instead  of  vitrified  borax  fused  potassium  dichromate  may  be 
used,  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  1  of  the  carbonate  (H.  RosEf ).  The 
heat  applied  in  this  case  must  be  low,  and  great  caution  must  be 
used,  or  the  dichromate  will  lose  weight  of  itself.J  The  carbonic 
acid  may  be  expelled  from  alkali  carbonates,  by  strong  ignition 
with  ignited  silica  (H.  Ro8e§). 

d,  Separalion  hy  decom^posilion  with  Adds,  {JEstifnation 
from  the  loss  of  weight) 

a.  Ca/rbonales  of  metals  which  form  SohMe  Salts  with 

SvlphAiric  Add, 

The  process  is  conducted  in  the  apparatus  illustrated  by  fig.  58, 

The  size  of  the  flask  depends  upon  the  capacity  of  the  balance. 

B  may  be  smaller  than  A .    The  tube  a  is  closed  at  b  with  a  little  wax 

ball,  or  a  small  piece  of  india-rubber  tube,  stopped  with  half  an  inch 

of  rod ;  the  other  end  of  the  tube  a  is  open,  as  are  also  both  ends 

of  c  and  d.     The  flask  B  is  nearly  half  filled  with  concentrated 

sulphuric  acid,  free  from  oxides  of  nitrogen  and  sulphurous  acid. 


♦  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  65.  f  Pogg-  Annal.  116,  181. 

X  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  188.  §  Pogg.  Annal.  116,  686. 
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The  tubes  must  fit  air-tiglit  in  the  corka,  and  the  latter  equally  so 
in  the  tiuaks.  Tlio  weighed  substance  is  put  into  A  ;  this  flask  is 
then  filled  about  one  thii-d  with  water,  the  cork  properly  iiiBcrted, 
tnd  the  apparatus  tared  on  the  bnlance.  A  few  bubbles  of  air 
are  now  sucked  out  of  d,  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  tube.  This 
serves  to  rarefy  the  air  in  A  also,  and  causes  tlio  sulphuric  acid  in 
B  to  ascend  in  the  tul>e  c.  Tlie  latter  is  watched  for  pomo  time, 
to  ascertain  whether  the  column  of  eulpiniric  acid  in  it  remains 
stationary,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  apparatus  is  air-tight.  Air  is 
then  a|^n  sucked  out  uf  tl,  which  causes  a  portion  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  to  flow  over  into  A.  Tlic  carbonate  in  the  latter  flask  is 
decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  liberated  carbonic  acid, 
completely  diied  in  its  passage  through  the  sulphuric  acid  in  £, 
escapes  through  d.  When  tlie  evolu- 
tion of  the  gas  slackens  a  fresh  jiortion 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  made  to  pass  over 
into  A,  by  renewed  suction  through 
d;  the  operation  being  repoate<l  until 
the  whole  of  the  carbonate  is  decom- 
posed. A  more  vigorous  suction  is 
now  applied,  to  make  a  large  amount 
of  sulphnric  acid  pass  over  into  A, 
whereby  the  contents  of  that  flask  are 
eonsiderably  heated ;  when  the  evolu- 
tion of  ga«  bubbles  has  completely 
oeased,  the  stop]>er  on  a  is  opened,  and 

Boction  applied  to  d,  until  the  air  sucked  out  tastes  no  longer  of 
carbonic  acid.*  When  the  apparatus  is  quite  cold  it  is  replaced 
upon  the  balance,  and  the  equilibrium  restored  by  additional  weights. 
The  sum  of  tlie  weights  so  added  indicates  the  amount  of  carbonic 
Kid  originally  present  in  the  substance. 

If  the  flasks  A  and  B  are  selected  of  small  size,  the  apparatus 
may  be  so  constructed  that,  together  with  tlie  contents,  it  need  not 
weigh  above  70  grammes,  admitting  thus  of  being  weighed  on  a 
delicate  balance.  The  results  obtained  by  the  use  of  this  apparatus, 
flret  suggested  by  Will  and  myself,  are  very  accurate,  provided 
the  quantity  of  the  carbonic  acid  Ijo  not  too  trifling.     Various 


«  experimcDt^  it  ia  ailvUable  lo  connect  tlie  end  h  nf  the  tube  a 
vitii  a  Cklclum  cliioride  tube  iliiriog  tlic  process  of  suctioa,  and  to  use  aa  tsplra- 
tor  or  bjdraullc  air-pump  Instead  of  the  moulb. 
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modifications  of  the  apparatus  have  been  proposed,  principally  in 
order  to  make  it  lighter. 

If  sulphites  or  sulphides  are  present,  together  with  the  carbon- 
ates, their  injurious  influence  is  best  obviated  by  adding  to  the 
carbonate  solution  of  normal  potassium  chromate  in  more  than 
sufficient  quantity  to  effect  their  oxidation.  If  chlorides  are  pres< 
ent,  in  order  to  prevent  the  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  add  to 
the  evolution  flask  a  sufficient  quantity  of  silver  sulphate  in  soln< 
tion,  or  connect  the  exit  tube  d  with  a  small  prepared  XJ-tube, 
which  is,  of  course,  first  tared  with  the  apparatus,  and  afterwards 
weighed  with  it.  This  XJ-tube  is  prepared — in  accordance  with  the 
happy  proposal  of  Stolba — by  filling  with  fragments  of  pumice 
which  have  been  boiled  with  an  excess  of  concentrated  solution  of 
cupric  sulphate,  till  the  air  has  been  expelled,  and  then  dried  and 
heated  to  complete  dehydration  of  the  copper  salt.  If  the  U-tube 
is  only  8  cm.  high  and  has  a  bore  of  1  cm.,  it  answers  the  purpose 
very  well.  The  outer  end  is  provided  with  a  perforated  cork  and 
short  glass  tube.  We  apply  suction  to  this  by  means  of  a  flexible 
tube,  instead  of  to  d, 

/3.  After  S.  W.  Johnson.*    AU  Carbonates  which  dU- 
9oh)e  freely  in  cold  diliUe  acid. 

The  apparatus  may  consist  of  a  light  flask  or  bottle  with  wide 
mouth  which  is  closed  by  a  soft  rubber  stopper,  through  which 
there  passes,  on  the  one  hand,  a  calcium  chloride  tube,  the  lower 
bulb  of  which  contains  cotton,  and,  on  the  other,  the  neck  of  a 
vessel  which  contains  the  dilute  acid.  This  acid  reservoir  is  so 
constructed  that  on  suitably  inclining  it,  its  contents  will  flow 
freely  into  the  flask.  For  this  purpose  the  tube  connecting  with 
the  latter  has  an  internal  diameter  of  seven  millimetres,  and  its 
extremity  is  cut  off  obliquely ;  at  its  other  end,  the  acid  reservoir 
terminates  in  an  upturned  narrow  tube.  This  and  the  upper 
termination  of  the  calcium  chloride  tube  are  chosen  of  such  diame- 
ter that  they  fit  quite  snugly  into  short,  narrow,  and  thick-walled 
rubber  connectors  which  are  again  provided  with  glass-rod  stop- 
pers ;  all  these  joints  must  be  gas-tight.  In  figure  59  the  apparatus 
is  represented  in  one  third  its  proper  dimensions. 

The   weighed   substance,   in   case   of   calcium   carbonate,   e.g.^ 
is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  most  conveniently   in   the 

♦  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  vol.  xlv.  iii.,  July,  1869. 
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form  of  small  fragmeutB.  The  acid  reBBel  is  nearly  filled  with 
hjdrocbloric  acid  of  ep.  gr.  1  •  1,  It  and  the  caldam  chloride  tube  are 
tightly  adjaeted  to  the  Deck  of  the  flask,  and  the  glaae-rod  stoppers 
b^og  removed,  the  apparatus  is  connected  at  e  with  a  self-regolat- 
ing  generator  of  washed  carbonic  acid,  aud  a  rather  rapid  stream  of 
the  gas  is  transmitted  through  the  apparatus  for  15  minutes,  or 
nntil  the  liquid  is  satnrated  and  the  air  is  thoroughly  displaced. 
Then  the  opening  at  f^  is  stopped  and  afterward  the  apparatus  is 
disconnected  with  the  carbonic  acid  generator  and  stopped  at  o. 
Dnring  these  as  well  as  the  subsequent  operations,  the  apparatus 
most  be  eo  handled  that  its  temperature  shall  not  change.  It  is 
immediately  weighed.  When  removed  from  the  balance,  loosen 
the  stopper  at  d,  and,  holding  the  flask  by  a  wooden  clamp,  incline 
it  so  that  the  aci,d  may  flow  over  Qi>on  the  carbonate.  The  decom- 
position should  proceed  slowly,  bo  that  the 
escaping  gas  may  be  thoroughly  dried.  As 
soon  as  solution  of  the  carbonate  is  complete, 
replace  the  stopper  at  d,  and  weigh  again. 
Should  there  be  any  leak  in  the  apparatus  the 
fact  is  made  evident  by  a  slow  but  steady  loss 
of  weight,  when  it  is  bronght  upon  the  balance. 
If  all  the  joints  are  sufficiently  tight,  the  weight 
remains  the  same  for  at  least  flfteen  minutes. 

When  properly  executed  the  process  gives 
extremely  accurate  results ;  a  slight  change  of 
temperature  or  of  atmospheric  pressure  be- 
tween the  two  weighings  of  course  greatly  im- 
pairs the  results  or  renders  them  worthless. 
Since  the  apparatus  usually  rises  a  little  in  I 
temperature  during  the  solution  of  the  carbon-  ' 
ate,  it  is  better,  as  soon  as  the  substance  is  de- 
composed, to  stopper  the  CaOl,  tube  and  let 
the  whole  stand  fifteen  minutes,  then  to  connect  as  before  with 
the  gas-generator  and  pass  dined  CO,  for  a  minute,  and  finally  to 
stopper  again  and  bring  upon  the  balance.  In  seven  analyses  of 
pure  calcite  in  quantities  ranging  from  05  to  O'D  grm.,  the  follow* 
ing  percentages  of  carbonic  acid  were  obtained,  viz. :  44-07,  44-07, 
43-98,  44-01,  44-04,  44-11,  44-16 ;  calculation  requires  44-00. 

In  case  of  alkali-carbonates  which  absorb  carbonic  acid  gas,  it  is 
ueoeesary  to  modify  the  apparatus.     Instead  of  the  light  flask, 
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we  may  employ  a  small  bottle  of  thick  glass  and  wider  month,  and 
a  thrice  perforated  rubber  stopper.  Through  the  third  orifice  pass 
a  narrow  tube  3  to  4  inches  long  enlarged  below  to  a  small  bulb  to 
contain  the  carbonate.  This  bulb  must  be  so  thin  that  on  pushing 
down  the  tube  within  the  bottle  it  shall  be  easily  crushed  to  pieces 
against  the  bottom  of  the  latter.  The  carbonate  is  weighed  into 
the  bulb-tube,  the  latter  is  wiped  clean  down  to  the  bulb,  corked 
and  fixed  in  the  stopper.  The  apparatus  is  filled  as  before  with 
CO,  and  weighed.  Then  the  bulb  is  broken  and  the  process  fin- 
ished as  before  described.  In  three  estimations  on  sodium  carbo- 
nate, 41-54,  41*64,  and  41*58  per  cent,  of  CO,  were  obtained.  Cal- 
culation requires  41*51  per  cent] 

e.  AU  Ca^honateswitJwut  exception  (Determination  by  absorp- 
tion and  weighing  of  CO,),  H.  Bose. 

The  flask  for  decomposing  the  carbonate  sliould  be  small  (150 
c.c),  in  order  to  facilitate  subsequent  removal  of  carbonic  acid  by 
aspiration,  unless  the  substance  froths  strongly  during  its  decom- 
position, in  which  case  a  larger  flask  must  be  used.  The  end  of 
the  funnel  tube,  after  it  is  inserted  in  the  rubber  stopper  which  is 
fitted  to  the  flask,  is  drawn  to  a  less  diameter  and  bent  upwards  in 
the  form  of  a  hook,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  gas-bubbles.  Above 
the  stop-cock  its  internal  diameter  should  not  be  so  small  as  to  pre- 
vent water  when  poured  in  from  filling  it,  and  this  portion  should 
be  so  long  that  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  filling  it  will  suffice  to 
force  gas  through  the  apparatus.  A  piece  of  glass  tube  bent  at  a 
right  angle  is  fitted  to  the  funnel  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rubber 
tube  slipped  over  it. 

The  nearly  horizontal  glass  tube  (about  0*7  metre  long)  is  of 
thin  glass,  and  of  a  diameter  not  less  than  12  millimetres.  It  is 
inclined  to  such  extent  that  water  condensing  in  it  may  flow  back. 
The  upper  half  is  filled  with  granulated  dried  calcium  chloride, 
secured  in  place  by  a  little  cotton  or  asbestos  at  each  end.  In  the 
end  of  the  large  tube  a  small  tube  is  fitted  by  means  of  a  rubber 
stopper,  and  to  this  is  joined  by  a  rubber  tube  the  potash  appara- 
tus and  soda-lime  tube  (weighable  either  jointly  or  separately) 
charged  with  absorbents,  as  described  §§  174, 175.  The  flask  is 
removed  to  receive  the  weighed  substance,  and  replaced  without 
disturbing  the  position  of  the  rest  of  the  apparatus.  It  can  now 
be  ascertained  whether  the  apparatus  will  leak  gas  by  forcing  a 
little  air  (free  from  carbonic  acid)  through  the  funnel  tube,  closing 
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the  stop-cock,  and  observing  whetlier  the  unequal  height  of  liquid 
in  the  two  limbs  of  the  potash  apparatus  remains  for  a  few  minutes. 
Introduce  a  little  water  tlirough  the  funnel  tube,  and  next  acid 
slowly  by  turning  the  stop-cock  until  ovolution  of  CO,  ceases. 
The  small  right-angled  tube,  to  which  is  attached  a  large  tube 
filled  with  fragments  of  potash  (see  §  175),  is  now  inserted  in 
the  glass  funnel,  and  a  slow  current  of  air  (1  bubble  per  second)  is 
drawn  through  the  apparatus  by  means  of  an  aspirator  (tig.  62) 
connected  with  the  soda-lime  tube.  The  aspirator  should  not  be 
connected  directly  to  the  soda-linic  tube,  but  to  a  calcium-chloride 
tube,  which  ought  to  be  connected  with  the  latter  during  the 
whole  operation.    As  soon  as  the  current  of  air  is  established, 


Big.  W. 

apply  the  smallest  possible  flame  of  a  Bnnsen  lamp,  best  main- 
tained constant  by  capping  the  burner  with  wire  gauze  until  the 
fluid  just  boils.  Keep  up  the  gentle  boiling  a  few  minutes  until 
water  condenses  in  the  tube,  but  not  until  condensed  drops  appear 
quite  up  to  the  calcium  chloride.  Remove  then  the  lamp,  and 
aspirate  a  while  longer  somewhat  faster.  The  volume  of  air  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  carbonic  acid  depends  upon  the  size  of  the 
decomposing  flask.  When  the  operation  is  completed,  disconnect 
the  absorbing  apparatus,  close  the  ends  with  caps  of  nibber  tubing, 
and  weigh  after  lapse  of  half  an  hour. 

For  liberating  the  carbonic  acid,  sulphuric  acid  (the  concen- 
trated diluted  with  4  or  5  times  its  volume  of  water)  is  best 
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adapted,  provided  it  readily  decompoeee  the  eabstance  without 
f  omiatioa  of  insoluble  Bnlphates. 

"When  there  are  objectionB  to  nsing  Bnlphiiric  add,  dilate  hydro- 
chloric acid  (containing  abont  10  per  cent)  may  be  need,  or  more 
rarely  nitric  acid.  ^Nitric  acid  cannot  be  need  when  sabstaneee  are 
present  which  caaae  its  decomposition ;  e.g,,  ferrooB  salts  and  sal- 
phidee. 

When  Bnlphnric  acid  is  used,  the  evolation  of  H,S  from  snl- 


Fig.e9. 


phidee,  if  present,  may  be  prevented  by  adding  first  a  solntioQ  of 
chromic  acid  or  mercnric  chloride.  If  enlphitaa  are  pr^ent,  ose 
chromic  acid  or  potasBinm  chrotaate.  When  hydrocliloric  acid  is 
employed,  the  disturbing  inflnence  of  compounds  which  canse  evo- 
lution of  chlorine  may  be  prevented  by  allowing  some  concentrated 
solution  of  stannous  chloride  to  mn  into  the  flask  before  addition 
of  the  acid.  When  hydrochloric  acid  is  naed,  or  even  enlphnric  in 
the  presence  of  chlorides,  it  is  best  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  carrying  HOI  gas  into  the  potash  apparatne  by  snbstitnting 
Btolba's  preparation  of  anhydroiu  copper  eolphate  and  pomioe- 
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stone  (see  page  410)  for  that  portion  of  the  calcinm  chloride  which 
fills  10-15  cm.  of  the  end  of  the  tube. 

A  modification*  of  the  above-described  apparatus,  possessing 
some  obvious  advantages,  is  shown  by  fig.  61.  In  place  of  the 
empty  part  of  the  long  glass  tube  shown  in  fig.  60  is  substituted  a 
smaUer  strong  tube,  provided  with  a  cooling  apparatus  through 
which  water  circulates.  Tliis  is  connected  by  a  piece  of  close- 
fitting  rubber  tube  with  the  remaining  part  d.  Some  suitable 
form  of  apparatus  for  absorbing  CO,  must,  of  course,  be  attached 

to  (f  in  the  manner  shown  by  fig.  60.  The 
calcium-chloride  tube,  used  to  prevent  moist 
air  from  entering  the  absorbing  apparatus, 
is  conveniently  supported  by  attaching  it  to 
the  aspirator  (fig.  62).  The  aspirator  may 
be  connected  with  the  apparatus  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  operation,  with 
its  stop-cock  so  adjusted  that  water  flows 
from  it  drop  by  drop.  In  conducting  the 
operation,  a  little  variation  from  the  before 
described  manipulation  is  admissible  on  ac- 
count of  the  presence  of  the  condensing  ap- 
paratus. After  enough  acid  has  been  ad- 
mitted to  effect  decomposition,  the  stop-cock 
of  a  is  closed,  a  little  liquid  still  being  al- 
lowed to  remain  above  it.  Heat  is  then 
applied  as  before  dii*ected,  but  continued 
longer  until  the  CO,  is  almost  or  quite  ex- 
pelled from  the  flask  by  steam.  This  point 
is  indicated  by  almost,  or  nearly,  entire  ces- 
sation of  dropping  of  water  from  the  aspi- 
rator. Diminish  now  the  heat,  and  immediately  after  open  the 
stop-cock  of  a  and  let  air  (free  from  CO,)  enter  and  replace  the 
condensing  steam.  Boil  again  to  expel  the  air  which  has  entered, 
after  which  a  small  volume  of  air  drawn  through  the  apparatus  by 
the  aspirator  will  ensure  the  bringing  of  all  the  CO,  into  the  absoib- 
ing  apparatus. 

y.  Estimation  hy  Medsv/rvng  the  Oas. 

This  process  is  applicable  in  the  case  of  all  salts  which  are 


*  I>eyi8ed  by  H.  L.  Wells,  of  the  Sheffield  Laboratory. 
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deoompofied  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  cold.  It  is  distinguished 
for  rapid  and  convenient  execution  and  very  satisfactory  results. 
[The  azotometer,  fig.  63,  is  employed,  and  the  details  of  the 
process  are  for  the  most  part  similar  to  those  followed  in  the 
estimation  of  ammonia  as  described  on  page  223.  The  weighed 
carbonate  is  pat  in  the  bottle  a,  and  the  tube^*  is  charged  with  5 
C.C.  of  H.  CL,  sp.  gr.  1*125.  When  the  burette  is  adjusted  to  zero, 
the  acid  is  poured  ai  once  upon  the  carbonate.  The  precautions  to 
be  observed  in  the  measurement  of  the  gas  are  as  detailed  on  page 
222.  It  is  not  needful  to  wait  so  long  for  the  gas  to  cool.  The 
necessary  corrections  are  applied  by  aid  of  the  tables  given  by 
Dietrich,  pages  416-418.  Their  use  is  perfectly  similar  to  that  of 
the  tables  given  on  pages  223-225.] 

§  140. 
2.  Silicic  Acm. 

I.  Detkrionation. 

The  direct  estimation  of  silicic  acid  is  almost  invariably  effected 
by  converting  the  soluble  modification  of  the  acid  into  the  insol- 
uble modification,  by  evaporating  and  completely  drying;  the 
insoluble  modification  is  then,  after  removal  of  all  foreign  matter,' 
ignited  strongly  (over  the  bellows  blowpipe)  and  weighed. 

For  the  guidance  of  the  student  I  would  observe  here  that,  to 
guard  against  mistakes,  he  should  always  test  the  pwrity  of  the 
foeighed  silicic  acid.  The  methods  of  testing  wiU  be  found 
below. 

If  you  have  free  silicic  acid  in  the  state  of  hydrate,  in  an  aque- 
ous or  acid  solution  free  from  other  fixed  bodies,  simply  evaporate 
the  solution  in  a  platinum  dish,  ignite  and  weigh  the  residue. 

Bespecting  a  volumetric  estimation  of  silicic  acid  (conversion 
into  potassium  silicofluoride  and  acidimetric  determination  of  the 
same,  see  §  97,  4),  I  must  refer  to  Stolba.* 

II.  Separation  of  Silicic  Acid  fbom  the  Basic  Bad- 

ICALS. 

a.  In  all  compounds  which  are  decomposed  hy  Hydrochloric 
cr  Nitric  Acid,  on  digestion  in  open  vessels. 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  4,  163. 
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To  this  class  belong  the  silicates  solnble  in  water,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  insoluble  silicates,  as,  for  instance,  nearly  all  zeolites. 
Several  minei*als  not  decomposable  of  themselves  by  acids,  become 
so  by  persistent  ignition  in  a  state  of  fine  powder  (F.  Mohb*).  If 
the  ignition  is  too  strong,  particles  of  alkali  may  be  lost. 

The  su][)6tance  is  very  finely  powdered,t  dried  at  1 00°,  and  put 
into  a  platinum  or  porcelain  dish  (in  the  case  of  silicates  whose  solu- 
tion might  be  attended  with  disengagement  of  chlorine,  platinum 
cannot  be  used);  a  little  water  is  then  added,  and  the  powdei 
mixed  to  a  uniform  paste.  Moderately  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid,  or — if  the  substance  contains  lead  or  silver — nitric  acid,  is  now 
added,  and  the  mixture  digested  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  with  con- 
stant stirring,  until  the  substance  is  completely  decomposed,  in 
other  terms,  until  the  glass  rod,  which  is  rounded  at  the  end, 
encounters  no  more  gritty  powder,  and  the  stirring  proceeds 
smoothly  without  the  least  grating. 

The  silicates  of  this  class  do  not  all  comport  themselves  in  the 
same  manner  in  this  process,  but  show  some  diflEerences ;  thus  most 
of  them  form  a  bulky  gelatinous  mass,  whilst  in  the  case  of  others 
the  silicic  acid  separates  as  a  light  pulverulent  precipitate ;  again, 
many  of  them  are  decomposed  readily  and  rapidly,  whilst  others 
require  protracted  digestion. 

'  When  the  decomposition  is  eflEected,  the  mixture  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue  heated,  with  frequent 
stirring,  until  all  the  small  lumps  have  crumbled  to  pieces,  and  the 
whole  mass  is  thoroughly  dry,  and  until  no  more  acid  fumes  escape. 
It  is  always  the  safest  ws.j  to  conduct  the  drying  on  the  water-bath. 
Occasionally  it  is  well  to  moisten  the  dry  mass  with  water  and  evap- 
i  orate  again.  In  cases  where  it  appears  desirable  to  accelerate  the 
desiccation  by  the  application  of  a  stronger  heat,  an  air-bath  may 
be  had  recourse  to ;  which  may  be  constructed  in  a  simple  way,  by 
suspending  the  dish  containing  the  substance,  with  the  aid  of  wire, 
in  a  somewhat  larger  dish  of  silver  or  iron,  in  a  manner  to  leave 
everywhere  between  the  two  dishes  a  small  space  of  uniform  width. 
Direct  heating  over  the  lamp  is  not  advisable,  as  in  the  most 
strongly  heated  parts  the  silicic  acid  is  liable  to  unite  again  with 

♦  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  293. 

f  Very  hard  silicates  cannot  be  powdered  in  an  agate  mortar  without  taking 
up  silica;  these  must,  therefore,  be  powdered  in  a  steel  mortar,  sifted,  and  freed 
from  particles  of  steel  with  the  magnet. 
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the  separated  bases  to  coraponnds  which  are  not  decomposed,  or 
only  imperfectly,  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

When  the  mass  is  cold,  it  is  brought  to  a  state  of  semi-fluidity 
by  thoroughly  moistening  it  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  after  which 
it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  half  an  hour,  then  warmed  on  a  water- 
bath,  diluted  with  hot  water,  stirred,  allowed  to  deposit,  and  the 
flxdd  decanted  on  to  a  filter ;  the  residuary  silicic  acid  is  again 
stirred  with  hydrochloric  acid,  wanned,  diluted,  and  the  fluid  once 
more  decanted  ;  after  a  third  repetition  of  the  same  operation,  the 
precipitate  also  is  transferred  to  the  filter,  thoroughly  washed  with 
hot  water,  well  dried,  and  ignited  at  last  as  strongly  as  possible,  as 
directed  in  §  52.  For  the  properties  of  the  residue,  see  §  93,  9. 
The  results  are  accurate.  The  basic  metals,  which  are  in  the  filtrate 
as  chlorides,  are  determined  by  the  methods  given  above.  Devia- 
tions from  the  instructions  here  given  are  likely  to  entail  loss  of 
substance ;  thus,  for  instance,  if  the  mass  is  not  thoroughly  dried, 
a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  silicic  acid  passes  into  the  solu- 
tion, whereas,  if  the  instructions  are  strictly  complied  with,  only 
traces  of  the  acid  are  dissolved ;  in  accurate  analyses,  however,  even 
such  minute  traces  must  not  be  neglected,  but  should  be  separated 
from  the  metals  precipitated  from  the  solution.  The  separation 
may,  as  a  rule,  be  readily  effected  by  dissolving  them,  after  ignition 
and  weighing,  in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  by  long  digestion 
in  the  heat,  the  traces  of  silicic  acid  being  left  undissolved.  Some- 
times it  is  better  to  fuse  the  metallic  oxides  with  potassium  disul- 
phate,  or  to  reduce  them  to  the  metallic  state  by  ignition  in  hydro- 
gen, and  then  to  treat  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Again,  if  the  silicic 
acid  is  not  thoroughly  dried  previous  to  ignition,  the  aqueous  vapor 
disengaged  upon  the  rapid  application  of  a  strong  heat  may  carry 
away  particles  of  the  light  and  loose  silica. 

The  silicic  acid  may  be  tested  as  follows :  This  testing  must  on 
no  account  be  omitted  if  the  silica  has  been  separated  in  a  pulveni- 
lent  and  not  in  a  gelatinous  fonn.  Heat  a  portion  on  a  water-bath 
with  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  for  an 
hour  in  a  platinum  or  silver  dish  ;  with  less  advantage  in  a  porce- 
lain dish.  Eggertz*  recommends,  for  •  1  grm.  silicic  acid,  6  c.c. 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  and  12  c.c.  of  water. 
Pure  silica  would  dissolve.    If  a  residue  remains,  pour  oflE  the  clear 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  7,  602. 
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fluid  and  heat  again  with  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate.  If 
a  residue  still  remains,  weigh  the  rest  of  the  impure  silica  and 
treat  it  according  to  h,  to  estimate  the  amount  of  impurity. 

If  you  hsLvejmre  hydrofluoric  acid,  you  may  also  test  the  silicic 
acid  in  a  very  easy  manner,  by  treating  it  with  this  acid  and  a  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid  in  a  platinum  dish  ;  upon  the  evaporation 
of  the  solution,  the  silicic  acid,  if  pure,  will  volatilize  completely 
(as  fluoride  of  silicon).  If  a  residue  remains,  moisten  this  once 
more  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  add  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid, 
evaporate,  and  ignite ;  the  residue  consists  of  the  sulphates  of  the 
metals  retained  by  the  silicic  acid,  as  well  as  any  titanic  acid  that 
was  present  (Beszelius).  Ammonium  fluoride  may  be  used 
instead  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 

b.  Compounds  which  are  not  decomposed  by  JETydrochlorie  or 
Ni(/ric  Acidj  on  digestion  in  open  vessels. 

a.  Decomposition  by  fusion  with  Alkali  Ca/rbonate, 

Beduce  the  substance  to  an  impalpable  powder,  by  trituration 
and,  if  necessary,  sifting  (§  25) ;  transfer  to  a  platinum  crucible, 
and  mix  with  about  4  times  the  weight  of  pure  anhydrous  sodium 
carbonate  or  sodium  and  potassium  carbonate,  with  the  aid  of  a 
rounded  glass  rod ;  wipe  the  rod  against  a  small  portion  of  sodium 
carbonate  on  a  card,  and  transfer  this  also  from  the  card  to  the 
crucible.  Cover  the  latter  well,  and  heat,  according  to  size,  over  a 
gas  or  spirit-lamp  with  double  draught,  or  a  blast  gas^lamp ;  or 
insert  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  compactly  filled  up  with  calcined 
magnesia,  and  heat  in  a  charcoal  fire. 

Apply  at  first  a  moderate  heat  for  some  time  to  make  the  mass 
'  simply  agglutinate ;  the  carbonic  acid  will,  in  that  case,  escape  from 
the  porous  mass  with  ease  and  unattended  with  spirting.  Increase 
the  heat  afterwards,  finally  to  a  very  high  degree,  and  terminate 
the  operation  only  when  the  mass  appears  in  a  state  of  calm  fusion, 
and  gives  no  more  bubbles. 

The  platinum  crucible  in  which  the  fusion  is  conducted  must 
not  be  too  small ;  in  fact,  the  mixture  should  only  half  fill  it.  The 
larger  the  crucible,  the  less  risk  of  loss  of  substance.  As  it  is  of 
importance  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  operation,  the  lid  must  be 
easily  removable  ;  a  concave  cover,  simply  lying  on  the  top,  is  there- 
fore preferable  to  an  overlapping  lid.  If  the  process  is  conducted 
over  the  spirit  or  simple  gas-lamp,  the  mixed  sodium  and  potaA- 
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Bium  carbonates  are  preferable  to  Bodium  carbonate,  as  they  fuae 
much  more  readily  than  the  latter.  In  heating  over  a  lamp,  the 
cmcible  should  always  be  supported  on  a  triangle  of  platinum  wire, 
with  the  opening  just  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  the  crucible  to 
drop  into  it  fully  one  third,  yet  to  retain  it  firmly,  even  with  the 
wire  at  an  intense  red  heat.  When  conducting  the  process  over  a 
spirit-lamp  with  double  draught,  or  over  a  simple  gas-lamp,  it  is 
also  advisable,  towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  when  the  heat  is 
to  be  raised  to  the  highest  degree,  to  put  a  chimney  over  the  cruci- 
ble, with  the  lower  border  resting  on  the  ends  of  the  iron  triangle 
which  supports  the  platinum  triangle ;  this  chimney  should  be 
about  12  or  14  cm.  high,  and  the  upper  opening  measure  about  4 
cm.  in  diameter.  The  little  clay  chimneys  recommended  by  O.  L. 
Ebdmann  are  still  more  serviceable  (fig.  21,  p.  24,  '^  Qual.  Anal."). 
When  the  fusion  is  ended,  the  red-hot  crucible  is  removed  with 
tongs,  and  placed  on  a  cold,  thick,  clean  iron  plate,  on  which  it 
will  rapidly  cool ;  it  is  then  generally  easy  to  detach  the  fused  cake 
in  one  piece. 

The  cake  (or  the  crucible  with  its  contents)  is  put  into  a  beaker, 
from  10  to  15  times  the  quantity  of  water  poured  over  it,  and  heat 
ipplied  for  half  an  hour,  then  hydrochloric  acid  is  gradually  added, 
or,  under  certain  circumstances,  nitric  acid ;  the  beaker  is  kept 
covered  with  a  glass  plate,  or,  which  is  much  better,  with  a  large 
watch-glass  or  porcelain  dish,  perfectly  clean  outside,  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  the  drops  of  fluid  which  the  escaping  carbonic  acid  car- 
ries along  with  it ;  the  drops  thus  intercepted  by  the  cover  are 
afterwards  rinsed  into  the  beaker.  The  crucible  is  also  rinsed  with 
water  mixed  with  dilute  acid,  and  the  solution  obtained  added  to 
the  fluid  in  the  beaker. 

The  solution  is  promoted  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat, 
which  is  continued  for  some  time  after  this  is  eflEected  to  insure  the 
complete  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid ;  since  otherwise  some  loss 
of  substance  might  be  incurred,  in  the  subsequent  process  of  evapo- 
ration, by  spirting  caused  by  the  escape  of  that  gas.  If  in  the  pro- 
cess of  treating  the  fused  mass  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  saline 
powder  subsides  (sodium  or  potassium  chloride),  this  is  a  sign  that 
more  water  is  required. 

If  the  decomposition  of  the  mineral  has  succeeded  to  the  full 
extent,  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  either  perfectly  clear,  or 
light  flakes  of  silicic  acid  only  float  in  it.     But  if  a  heavy  powdei 
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subBides,  which  feels  gritty  under  the  glass  rod,  this  consists  of 
undecoraposed  mineraL  The  cause  of  such  imperfect  decomposi- 
tion is  generally  to  be  ascribed  to  imperfect  pulverization.  In 
such  caSthe  decomposed  portion  may  be  fus^  once  more  with 
alkali  carbonate ;  the  better  way,  however,  is  to  repeat  the  process 
with  a  fresh  portion  of  mineral  more  finely  pulverized. 

The  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  solution  obtained  is  poured, 
together  with  the  precipitate  of  silicic  acid,  which  is  usually  floating 
in  it,  into  a  porcelain  or,  better,  into  a  platinum  dish,  and  treated 
as  directed  in  II.,  a.  That  the  fluid  may  not  be  too  much  diluted, 
the  beaker  should  be  rinsed  only  once,  or  not  at  all,  and  the  few 
remaining  drops  of  solution  dried  in  it ;  the  trifling  residue  thus 
obtained  is  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  residue  left  in  the  evapo- 
rating basin.  This  is  the  method  most  commonly  employed  to 
effect  the  decomposition  of  silicates  that  are  undecomposable  by 
acids ;  that  it  cannot  be  used  to  determine  alkalies  in  silicates  is 
self-evident. 

/?.  Decomposition  hy  means  of  Hydrofiuoric  Acid. 

aa.  By  Aqueous  Hydropaoric  Acid. 

The  silicate  should  be  finely  pulverized,  dried  at  100°  (in  some 
cases  ignition  is  advisable*).  It  is  mixed,  in  a  platinum  dish,  with 
rather  concentrated,  slightly  fuming  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  acid 
being  added  gradually,  and  the  mixture  stirred  with  a  thick  plati- 
num wire.  Tlie  mixture,  which  has  the  consistence  of  a  thin  paste, 
is  digested  some  time  on  a  water-bath  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  pure 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
water,  is  then  added,  drop  by  drop,  in  more  than  sufficent  quantity 
to  convert  all  the  basic  metals  present  into  sulphates.  The  mixture 
is  now  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  during  which  operation  sili- 
con fluoride  gas  and  hydrofluoric  acid  gas  are  continually  volatiliz- 
ing ;  then  it  is  finally  exposed  to  a  stronger  heat  at  some  height  above 
the  lamp,  until  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  almost  completely 
expelled.  The  mass,  when  cold,  is  thoroughly  moistened  with  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  and  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  one 
hour;  water  is  then  added,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied.  If  the 
decomposition  has  fully  succeeded,  the  whole  must  dissolve  to  a 
clear  fluid.     If  an  undissolved  residue  is  left,  the  mixture  is  heated 

♦  Many  minerals  are  much  more  readily  decomposed  by  hydrofluoric  acid 
also,  if  they  are  previously  ignited  in  a  state  of  fine  division  (Hermann,  Ram- 
MKLBBERO,  Fr.  Momi,  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  291). 
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for  some  time  on  the  water-bath,  then  allowed  to  deposit,  the  clear 
snpematant  fluid  decanted  as  far  as  practicable,  the  residue  dried, 
and  then  treated  again  with  hydrofluoric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid, 
and,  lastly,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  will  now  effect  complete 
solution,  provided  the  analyzed  substance  was  very  finely  pulver- 
ized, and  free  from  barium,  strontium  (and  lead).  The  solution  is 
added  to  the  first.  The  basic  metals  in  the  solution  (which  con- 
tains them  as  sulphates,  and  contains  also  free  hydrochloric  acid) 
are  detennined  by  the  methods  which  will  be  found  in  Section  V. 

This  method,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  to  effect  the 
decomposition  of  silicates,  was  proposed  by  Berzelius.  It  has 
been  but  little  used  hitherto,  because  we  did  not  know  how  to  pre- 
pare hydrofluoric  acid,  except  with  the  aid  of  a  distilling  appa- 
ratus of  platinum,  or,  at  least,  with  a  platinum  head  ;  nor  to  keep 
it,  except  in  platinum  vessels.  These  difficulties  can  now  be  con- 
sidered as  overcome,  comp.  §  58,  2.  Never  omit  testing  the  acid 
before  using  it. 

The  hydrofluoric  acid  may  also  be  employed  in  combination 
with  hydrochloric  acid ;  thus  1  gnn.  of  finely  elutriated  felspar, 
mixed  with  4U  c.c.  water,  7  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid  of  25  J  and  3^  cc. 
hydrofluoric  acid,  and  heated  to  near  the  boiling  point,  dissolves 
completely  in  three  minutes.  4  c.c.  sulphuric  acid  are  then  added, 
the  barium  sulphate  which  may  separate  is  filtered  off,  and  the 
filtrate   evaporated  till   no   more   hydrofluoric  acid  escapes   (Al. 

MiTSCHEBLIOH*). 

The  execution  of  the  method  requires  the  greatest  possible  care, 
both  the  liquid  and  the  gaseous  hydrofluoric  acid  being  most 
injurious  substances.  The  treatment  of  the  silicate  with  the  acid 
and  the  evaporation  must  be  conducted  in  the  open  air,  otherwise 
the  windows  and  all  glass  apparatus  will  be  attacked.  As  the  silicic 
acid  is  in  this  method  simply  inferred  from  the  loss,t  a  combination 
with  method  a  is  often  resorted  to. 

hh.  By  Ammotnum  Fht&ride, 

Mix  the  very  finely  powdered  substance  in  a  platinum  dish 
with  four  times  its  weight  of  ammonium  fluoride,  moisten  well 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  heat  on  the  water-bath  till  the 

♦  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  81.  108. 

t  The  silicon  escaping  in  the  form  of  fluoride  may  sometimes  be  determined 
directly,  by  the  method  of  Story  Mabkelyne  (Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9,  880), 
which,  however,  requires  a  platinum  retort  of  peculiar  construction. 
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evolution  of  silicon  fluoride  and  hydrofluoric  acid  slackens,  add 
more  sulphuric  acid,  heat  again,  finally  somewhat  more  strongly 
till  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  has  escaped,  and  treat  the 
residue  according  to  aa  (L.  v.  Babo,  J.  Potyka,  R.  Hoffmann*). 
H.  RosEf  first  warms  the  silicate  gently  with  seven  times  its 
amount  of  the  fluoride  and  some  water,  then  heats  gradually  to 
redness  till  no  more  fumes  escape,  and  finally  treats  with  sulphuric 
acid. 

oc.  By  Fluoride  of  Hydrogen  and  Potassiv/m^  Ac. 

In  silicates,  which  moi^e  or  less  resist  the  action  of  hydrofluoric 
acid,  such  as  zircon  and  beryl,  the  basic  metals  with  the  exception 
of  the  alkalies  may  be  determined  by  fusing  with  fluoride  of 
hydrogen  and  potassium  (Mabignao,  Gibbs:|:),  or  by  mixing  with 
3  parts  of  sodium  fluoride,  adding  1 2  parts  of  potassium  disulphate 
to  the  crucible,  and  then  heating  at  first  very  gently,  afterwards 
more  strongly  till  the  mass  fuses  calmly.  The  residue  is  dissolved 
in  water  or  hydrochloric  acid  (Clabke§). 

[y.  Decomposition  by  ignition  with  Calcium,  Ca/rhonaie  and 
Arwmoniwrn  Chloride,  Prof.  J.  L.  SMrrn's  Method  for  separating 
alkalies. 

Mix  1  part  of  the  pulverized  silicate  with  1  part  of  dry  ?.mmo- 
nium  chloride,  by  gentle  trituration  in  a  smooth  mortar,  then  add 
8  parts  of  calcium  carbonate  ("  Qual.  Anal."  p.  87)  and  mix  inti- 
mately. Bring  the  mixture  into  a  platinum  crucible,  rinsing  the 
mortar  with  a  little  calcium  carbonate.  Warm  the  crucible  gradu- 
ally over  a  small  Bunsen  burner  until  fumes  of  ammonium  salts  no 
longer  appear,  then  heat  with  the  flame  of  a  Bunsen  burner  until 
the  lower  three-fourths  only  of  the  crucible  are  brought  to  a  red 
heat.  Keep  this  temperature  constant  from  40  to  60  minutes. 
The  temperature  desired  is  that  which  suffices  to  keep  in  state  of 
fusion  the  calcium  chloride  formed  by  the  reaction  of  ammonium 
chloride  with  calcium  carbonate.  The  mass,  however,  does  not 
become  liquid  since  the  fused  calcium  chloride  is  absorbed  by  the 
large  quantity  of  calcium  carbonate  present.  If  the  silicate  is 
fused  by  application  of  too  strong  heat,  disintegration  of  the  mass 
at  the  end  of  the  operation  with  water  cannot  be  effected.  More- 
over, too  high  a  temperature  causes  volatilization  of  alkali  chlo- 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  6,  866.  f  Fogg.  Annal.  108,  ^0. 

X  Zeitschr.  f .  anaL  Chem.  8,  890.  %  lb.  7,  468. 
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ridee.  Certain  silicates — e.g.^  those  which  contain  much  ferrous 
iron — may  fuse  when  heated  with  the  above  mixture,  even  if  no 
higher  temperature  is  employed  than  is  necessary  to  effect  decom- 
position. If  this  occurs,  it  is  better  to  repeat  the  ignition  with  a 
new  portion  of  the  silicate,  using  8  to  10  parts  of  calcium  carbo- 
nate. The  mass  contracts  in  volume  during  the  ignition,  and  is 
usually  easily  detached  from  the  crucible.  Boil  it  in  a  covered 
porcelain  dish,  with  50-75  c.c.  water,  half  an  hour,  replacing  water 
lost  by  evaporation.  Decant  the  solution  from  the  residue  upon  a 
filter,  boil  the  residue  a  few  minutes  with  water,  and  decant  again. 
If  the  residue  is  now  all  in  a  finely  disintegrated  state,  it  may  be 
brought  upon  the  filter  and  washed.  But  if,  as  is  often  the  case,  a 
portion  remains  coherent  or  in  a  coarsely  granular  state,  it  must  bo 
reduced  to  a  fine  state  of  division  by  trituration  with  a  porcelain 
or  agate  pestle  in  the  dish,  and  boiling  with  water  again.  By  a 
few  repetitions  of  the  trituration,  boiling  and  decanting,  allowing 
the  fine  suspended  portion  to  pass  upon  the  filter  each  time,  the 
whole  can  usually  be  transferred  to  the  filter  in  properly  disinte- 
grated condition  in  course  of  an  hour.  Next  wash  until  a  few  drops 
of  the  washings  acidified  with  nitric  acid  give  but  a  slight  turbid- 
ity with  silver  nitrate.  The  filtrate  now  contains  the  alkalies  of 
the  silicate  as  chlorides  together  with  calcium  chloride  and  hydrox- 
ide. It  is  not  advisable  to  concentrate  this  filtrate  in  a  glass  vessel, 
since  it  might  take  an  appreciable  quantity  of  sodium  from  the 
glass.  Precipitate,  therefore,  the  calcium  at  once  with  ammonium 
carbonate ;  allow  the  precipitate  to  settle,  and  concentrate  the 
supernatant  solution  in  a  porcelain  (or  platinum)  dish,  decanting  it 
into  the  latter,  portionwise  if  necessary,  rinsing  finally  the  precipi- 
tate into  the  porcelain  dish.  "When  the  whole  is  thus  reduced  to 
about  30  c.c,  add  a  little  more  ammonium  carbonate  and  ammonia, 
heat  and  filter  into  a  platinum  (or  porcelain)  dish,  evaporate  to 
dryness  on  a  water-bath,  expel  ammonium  chloride  by  ignition, 
dissolve  the  residual  alkali  chlorides  in  3  to  5  c.d  of  water.  A 
little  black  or  dark-brown  flocculent  matter  usually  remains  undis- 
solved, while  the  solution  may  still  contain  traces  of  calcium.  Add 
two  or  three  drops  of  ammonium  carbonate  and  ammonia,  warm 
gently,  and  filter  through  a  very  small  filter  into  a  weighable  plati- 
num vessel.  Evaporate  to  dryness  on  a  water-bath,  heat  to  in- 
cipient fusion  of  the  alkali  chlorides,  and  after  cooling  weigh. 
Prof.  Smith's  method  is  the  most  convenient  of  all  methods 
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for  extracting  alkalies  from  silicates,  and  is  universally  applicable, 
except  perhaps  in  presence  of  boric  acid.  When  carried  out  as 
here  described,  the  results  are  suflBiciently  accurate  in  most  cases. 
If,  however,  the  silicate  is  rich  in  alkalies,  a  loss  amounting  to  0"1  or 
0-2  per  cent  of  the  mineral  is  possible.  K  great  accuracy  is  desired 
in  such  cases,  a  repetition  of  the  whole  process  may  be  applied  to 
the  residue  left  by  treatment  of  the  ignited  mass  with  water.  It 
need  hardly  be  mentioned  that  unless  care  be  taken  to  use  reagents 
perfectly  free  from  soda  and  to  avoid  action  of  solutions  on  glass, 
an  amount  of  soda  may  be  introduced  from  these  sources  equal  to 
O'l  or  0*2  per  cent  of  the  silicate.] 

Second  Orovp. 

OHLOBINB — ^BBOMINE — IODINE — CYANOGEN — BULPHUB. 

§141. 
^  1.  Chlobinb. 

I.  Deterrnrnxxtion. 
Chlorine  may  be  determined  very  accurately  in  the  gravimetric 
as  well  as  in  the  volumetric  way.* 

a.  Oraminetric  Method, — Det^rrnmation  as  Silver  Chloride. 

Solution  of  silver  nitrate,  mixed  with  some  nitric  acid,  is  added 
in  excess  to  the  solution  of  the  chloride,  the  precipitated  chloride 
is  made  to  unite  by  heating  and  agitating,  washed  by  decantation 
and  filtration,  dried,  and  ignited.  The  details  of  the  process  have 
been  given  in  §  115,  1,  a.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  heat  the 
solution  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  before  the  nitrate  of  silver  has 
been  added  in  excess.  As  soon  as  the  latter  is  present  in  excess, 
the  silver  chloride  separates  immediately  and  completely  upon 
shaking  or  stirring,  and  the  supernatant  fluid  becomes  perfectly 
clear  after  standing  a  short  time  in  a  warm  place.  The  determina- 
tion of  chlorine  by  means  of  silvier  is  therefore  more  readily  effected 
than  that  of  silver  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

J.  Volumetric  Methods. 

a.  By  Solution  of  Silver  Nitrate. 
In  §  115,  5,  we  have  seen  how  the  silver  in  a  fluid  may  be  esti- 
mated by  adding  a  standard  solution  of  sodium  chloride  until  no 

*  For  the  acidimetric  esthnation  of  free  hydrochloric  acid,  see  §  103. 
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further  precipitation  ensues;  in  the  same  way  we  may  determine 
also,  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  silver,  the  amount  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  a  fluid,  or  of  chlorine  in  combination  with  a  metal. 
Pelouze  has  used  this  method  for  the  determination  of  several 
atomic  weights.  Levol*  proposed  a  modification  which  serves  to 
indicate  more  readily  the  exact  point  of  complete  precipitation. 
To  the  fluid,  which  must  be  fieiUralj  he  added  one  tenth  volume 
of  a  saturated  solution  of  sodium  phosphate.  When  the  whole  of 
the  chlorine  has  been  precipitated  by  the  silver,  the  f];Lrther  addi- 
tion of  the  solution  of  silver  produces  a  yellow  precipitate  which 
does  not  disappear  upon  shaking  the  vessel.  Fb.  Mohb  has  since 
replaced,  with  the  most  complete  success,  the  sodium  phosphate  by 
potassium  chromate. 

This  convenient  and  accurate  method  requires  a  perfectly  neu- 
tral solution  of  silver  nitrate  of  known  value.  The  strength  most 
convenient  is,  1  litre  =  1  at.  CI.  I  recommend  the  following 
method  of  preparation :  Dissolve  18*80  to  18*85  grm.  pure  fused 
silver  nitrate  in  1100  c.c.  water,  and  filter  the  solution  if  required ; 
the  solution  is  purposely  made  too  strong  at  first.  Now  weigh  off 
exactly  four  portions  of  pure  sodium  chloride,  each  of  "lO  to  '18 
grm.,  one  after  another.  The  salt  should  be  moderately  ignited, 
not  fused,  powdered  roughly  while  still  warm,  and  introduced  into 
a  small  dry  tube,  that  can  be  well  closed.  The  weighing  off  is  per- 
formed by  first  weighing  the  filled  tube,  then  shaking  out  into  a 
dry  beaker  the  quantity  required,  weighing  again,  dropping  a 
second  portion  into  beaker  No.  2,  weighing  again,  and  so  on. 
Each  portion  is  dissolved  in  20  to  30  c.c.  water,  and  about  3  drops 
of  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  pure  normal  potassium  chromate 
kidded. 

Fill  a  Mohb's  burette  (in  very  accurate  analysis  an  Erdmann's 
float  should  be  used)  with  the  silver  solution,  and  run  it  slowly, 
with  constant  stirring,  into  the  light  yellow  solution  contained  in 
one  of  the  beakers.  Each  drop  produces,  where  it  falls,  a  red  spot, 
which  on  stirring  disappears,  owing  to  the  instant  decomposition 
of  the  silver  chromate  with  the  sodium  chloride.  At  last,  how- 
ever, the  slight  red  coloration  remains.  Now  all  chlorine  has  com- 
bined with  silver,  and  a  little  silver  chromate  has  been  permanently 
formed.    Bead  off  the  burette  and  reckon  how  much  silver  solu- 

*  Joum.  f .  prakt.  Chem.  60,  884. 
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tion  would  have  been  required  for  *1  moL  sodium  chloride,  i.^.y 
5*85  grm.  Suppose  we  have  used  to  *110  sodium  chloride  18*7  c.«* 
silver  solution. 

•110 :  5*85 : :  18-7 :»;  x  =  994*5. 

Now,  without  throwing  away  the  contents  of  the  first  beaker, 
make  a  second  and  third  experiment  in  the  same  manner,  of  course 
always  taking  notice  to  regard  the  same  shade  of  red  as  the  sign  of 
the  end.  Jhe  results  of  these  are  reckoned  out  in  the  same  way 
as  the  first.  Suppose  they  gave  for  5*85  NaCl  995*0  and  998*0 
respectively,  we  take  the  mean  of  the  three  numbers,  whicii  is 
994*2,  and  we  now  know  that  we  have  only  to  take  this  number  of 
C.C.  of  silver  solution,  and  make  it  up  to  1000  c.c.  with  5*8  water, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  solution  of  the  required  strength,  ^.«.,  1000  cc 
=  -1  mol.  NaCl.  But  if  994*2  requires  5*8  water,  1000  requires 
5*88.  Hence  we  fill  a  litre-flask  (previously  dried  or  rinsed  with 
a  small  portion  of  the  solution)  up  to  the  ^'  holding "  mark  with 
the  solution,  add  5*88  cc.  water,  insert  a  caoutchouc  stopper,  and 
shake. 

The  solution  must  now  be  correct ;  however,  to  make  quite 
sure,  we  perform  another  experiment  with  it.  To  this  end  rinse 
the  empty  burette  with  the  new  solution,  fill  it  with  the  same  and 
test  with  the  portion  of  salt  in  beaker  No.  4.  The  cc.  used  of 
silver  solution  must  now,  if  multiplied  by  '00585,  give  exactly  the 
weight  of  the  salt. 

Being  now  in  possession  of  a  standard  silver  solution,  and  being 
practised  in  exactly  hitting  the  transition  from  yellow  to  the  shade 
of  red,  we  are  in  the  position  to  determme  with  precision  chlorine 
in  the  form  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  of  a  metallic  chloride  soluble  in 
water.  The  fluid  to  be  tested  must  be  neutral — free  acids  dissolve 
the  silver  chromate.  The  solution  of  the  substance  is  therefore, 
if  necessary,  rendered  neutral  by  addition  of  nitric  acid  or  sodium 
carbonate  (it  should  be  rather  alkaline  than  acid),  about  3  drops 
of  the  solution  of  chromate  added,  and  then  silver  from  the  burette, 
till  the  reddish  coloration  is  just  perceptible.  The  number  of  cc 
used  has  only  to  be  multiplied  by  the  atomic  weight  of  chlorine 
or  the  mol.  weight  of  the  metallic  chloride  and  divided  by  10,000 
to  give  the  amount  of  these  respectively  present. 

If  the  operator  fears  he  has  added  too  much  silver  solution,  i.^., 
if  the  red  color  is  too  strongly  marked,  he  may  add  1  cc  of  a  solu- 
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tion  of  sodium  chloride  contaming  5'85  in  a  litre  (and  therefore 
corresponding  to  the  silver  solution),  and  then  add  the  silver  drop 
bj  drop  again.  Of  course  in  this  case  1  c.c.  must  be  deducted  from 
the  amount  of  silver  solution  used. 

The  results  are  very  satisfactory.  The  fluid  to  be  analyzed 
should  be  about  the  same  volume  as  the  solutions  employed  in 
standardizing  the  silver  solution,  and  also  about  the  same  strength, 
otherwise  the  small  quantity  of  silver  which  produces  the  colora- 
tion will  not  stand  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  chlorine  present. 
This  small  quantity  of  silver  solution  is  extremely  small,  varying 
between  '05  and  •!  cc:  the  inaccuracy  hereby  arising  even  in  the 
case  of  quantities  of  chlorine  differing  widely  from  that  originally 
used  in  standardizing  the  silver  solution  is  therefore  almost  incon- 
siderable. If  the  amount  of  silver  solution  necessary  to  impart  the 
coloration  always  remained  the  same,  we  should  have  simply  to 
deduct  the  amount  in  question  with  all  experiments,  in  order  to 
avoid  this  small  inaccuracy  entirely ,  since,  however,  the  greater 
the  quantity  of  silver  chloride  the  more  silver  chromate  is  required 
for  visible  coloration,  this  method  of  proceeding  would  not  increase 
the  exactness  of  the  results. 

/^.  By  SolvMan  of  Silver  Nitrcate  cmd  Iodide  of  Starch 
(PisANi's  method*). 

Add  to  the  solution  of  the  chloride,  acidified  with  nitric  acid,  a 
slight  excess  of  standard  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  warm,  and  filter. 
Determine  the  excess  of  silver  in  the  filtrate  by  means  of  solution 
of  iodide  of  starch  (see  p.  295),  and  deduct  this  from  the  amount 
of  silver  solution  used.  The  difference  shows  the  quantity  of  silver 
which  has  combined  with  the  chlorine;  calculate  from  this  the 
amount  of  the  latter.     Results  satisfactory. 

Of  these  volumetric  methods  of  estimating  chlorine,  the  first 
deserves  the  preference  in  all  ordinary  cases.  Pisani's  method 
(ft,  /3)  is  especially  suited  for  the  estimation  of  very  minute  quan- 
tities of  chlorine,  but  is  not  applicable  when — as  in  nitre  analyses 
— ^large  quantities  of  alkaline  nitrate  are  present  (p.  290). 

n.  Sepa/raMon  of  Chlorvne  from,  the  MetdU. 

a.  In  Soluble  CJdoridee. 

The  same  method  as  in  I.,  a.  The  metals  in  the  filtrate  are 
separated  from  the  excess  of  the  salt  of  silver  by  the  methods 

*  AnnaL  d.  Mines,  10,  88  ;  LnsBio  and  Eopp'b  Jahresbericht^  1866,  751. 
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which  will  be  found  in  Section  V.  Chlorides  soluble  in  water  may 
also  be  completely  decomposed  by  cold  digestion  with  oidde  or 
carbonate  of  silver.  Silver  chloride  is  obtained,  while  the  metal 
combined  with  the  chlorine  is  converted  into  oxide  or  carbonate 
and  either  remains  in  solution  or  falls  down  with  the  silver  chlo- 
ride. Take  care  that  no  traces  of  oxide  or  carbonate  of  silver  pa^ 
into  the  filtrate. 

Stcmnoua  chloridej  mercwric  cJdoridej  jplcttinic  chloride^  the 
chlorides  of  antimony^  and  the  green  chloride  of  chroTmwm^  form 
exceptions  from  the  rule. 

a.  From  starmic  cMoridey  silver  nitrate  would  precipitate, 
besides  silver  chloride,  a  compound  of  stannic  oxide  and  silver 
oxide.  To  precipitate  the  tin,  therefore,  the  solution  is  mixed  with 
concentrated  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate,  boiled,  allowed  to 
deposit,  decanted,  and  filtered  (compare  §  126,  1,  J),  and  the  chlo- 
rine in  the  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  solution  of  silver.  Lowen- 
THAL,  the  inventor  oi  this  method,  has  proved  its  accuracy.* 

/?.  When  mercuric  chloride  is  precipitated  with  solution  of 
silver  nitrate,  the  silver  chloride  thrown  down  contains  an  admix- 
ture of  mercury.  The  mercury  is,  therefore,  first  precipitated  by 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  chlorine  in  the  filtrate  determined  as 
directed  in  §  169. 

y.  The  chlorides  ofcmtimony  are  also  decomposed  in  the  man- 
ner described  in  /?.  The  separation  of  basic  salt  upon  the  addi- 
tion of  water  may  be  avoided  by  addition  of  tartaric  acid.  The 
antimonious  sulphide  should  be  tested  for  chlorine. 

S.  Solution  of  silver  fails  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  chlo- 
rine from  solution  of  the  green  chloride  of  chramiurrh  (Peligot). 
The  chromium  is,  therefore,  first  precipitated  with  ammonia,  the 
fluid  filtered,  and  the  chlorine  in  the  filtrate  precipitated  as  in  I.,  a. 

€.  From  platinic  chloride  silver  nitrate  throws  down  a  com- 
pound of  platinous  chloride  and  silver  chloride  (CoMAiLLEf).  We 
may  either  ignite  the  platinic  chloride  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
and  pass  the  hydrochloric  acid  produced  into  solution  of  silver 
(Bonsdorff)  ;  or  we  may  evaporate  the  solution  with  sodium  car- 
bonate, fuse  the  residue  in  a  platinum  crucible  and  determine  the 
chloride  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  fusion.  Or,  thirdly,  we 
may  (after  Topsoe:!:)  digest  the  moderately  dilute  solution  in  the 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  66,  871.  f  Zeitechr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  6,  121. 

X  Zeitschr.  f .  anaL  Chenu  9,  80. 
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cold  with  zinc  clippings  till  hydrogen  ceases  to  escape,  add  ammo- 
nia in  excess,  heat  on  a  water-bath  till  the  fluid  is  fully  decolorized, 
all  the  platinum  being  precipitated,  and  finally  determine  the  chlo- 
rine in  the  filtrate. 

J.  In  Insolxible  Chlorides. 

a.  Chlorides  soluhle  in  Nitric  Acid. 

Dissolve  the  chloride  in  nitric  acid,  without  applying  heat,  and 
proceed  as  in  I.,  a. 

/?.    Chlorides  insoluble  in  Nitric  Acid  (lead  chloride, 
silver  chloride,  mercurous  chloride). 

aa.  Lead  chloride  is  decomposed  by  digestion  with  alkali 
hydrogen  carbonate  and  water.  The  process  is  exactly  the  same 
as  for  the  decomposition  of  lead  sulphate  (§  132,  II.,  J,  /T). 

lb.  Silver  chloride  is  ignited  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  8 
parts  of  sodium  and  potassium  carbonate,  until  the  mass  com- 
mences to  agglutinate.  Upon  treating  with  water,  the  metallic 
silver  is  left  undissolved ;  the  solution  contains  the  alkali  chloride, 
which  is  then  treated  as  in  I.,  a. 

Silver  chloride  may  also  l>e  readily  decomposed  by  long  diges- 
tion with  pure  iron  (reduced  by  hydrogen)  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  Zinc  may  be  used  instead  of  iron,  but  it  does  not  answer  so 
well.  The  separated  metallic  silver  may  be  washed,  heated  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  washed  again  and  weighed ;  it  must  after- 
wards bo  ascertained,  however,  whether  it  dissolves  in  nitric  add. 
The  chlorine  is  determined  in  the  chloride  of  iron  or  zinc  as  in 
I.,  a. 

cc.  Mercurous  chloride  is  decomposed  by  digestion  with  solu- 
tion of  soda  or  potassa.  The  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  filtrate  is 
determined  as  in  I.,  a.  The  mercurous  oxide  is  dissolved  in  nitnc 
or  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mercury  determined  as  directed 
in  §  117  or  §  118. 

c.  The  soluhle  chlorides  of  the  metals  of  the  fourths  fifih^  ^"^ 
sixth  groups  may  generally  be  decomposed  also  by  hydrogen  sul- 
phide or  ammonium  sulphide.  The  chlorine  in  the  filtrate  is 
determined  as  in  §  169.  It  must  not  be  omitted  to  test  the  pre- 
cipitated sulphides  for  chlorine.  Several  chlorides,  cadmium  dilo- 
ride  for  instance,  give  sulphides  free  from  chlorine  with  ammonium 
sulphide,  but  not  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 

d.  In  many  metallic  chlorides,  for  instance  in  those  of  the  first 
and  second  groups,  the  chlorine  may  be  determined  also  by  evapo- 
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rating  with  salphnric  acid,  converting  the  metal  thus  into  a  sul- 
phate, which  is  then  ignited  and  weighed  as  such ;  the  chlorine 
being  calculated  from  the  loss.  This  method  is  not  applicable  in 
the  case  of  silver  chloride  and  lead  chloride,  which  are  only  imper- 
fectly and  with  diflSculty  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid ;  nor  in 
the  case  of  mercuric  chloride  and  stannic  chloride,  which  sulphuric 
add  fails  almost  or  altogether  to  decompose. 

Su^lement. 

§  142. 

Determination  op  Chlorine  in  the  Free  State. 

Chlorine  in  the  free  state  may  be  determined  both  in  the  volu- 
metric and  in  the  gravimetric  way.  The  volumetric  methods, 
however,  de^rve  the  preference  in  most  cases.  They  are  very 
numerous. 

I  shall  only  here  adduce  that  one  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  accurate  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  convenient.* 

1.  Volumetric  Method. 

With  Potasavum  Iodide  (after  Bunsen). 

Bring  the  chlorine,  in  the  gaseous  form  or  in  aqueous  solution, 
into  contact  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  potassium  iodide  in  water. 
Each  at.  chlorine  liberates  1  at.  iodine,  which  remains  dissolved  in 
the  excess  of  potassium  iodide.  By  determining  the  liberated  iodine 
by  means  of  sodium  thiosulphate  as  in  §  146,  you  will  accordingly 
learn  the  quantity  of  chlorine,  and,  in  fact,  with  the  greatest  accuracy. 
If  you  have  to  determine  the  chlorine  of  chlorine  water,  measure 
a  portion  off  with  a  pipette.  So  as  to  prevent  any  of  the  gas 
entering  the  mouth,  connect  the  upper  end  of  the  pipette  with  a 
tube  containing  moist  hydrate  of  potassa  laid  between  cotton. 
When  the  pipette  has  been  correctly  filled  allow  its  contents  to  flow, 
with  stirring,  into  an  excess  of  solution  of  potassium  iodide  (1  in  10). 
There  is  no  difficulty  about  knowing  whether  the  latter  is  sufficiently  " 
in  excess,  for  if  not,  a  black  precipitate  is  formed.  If  the  chlorine 
is  evolved  in  the  gaseous  condition,  you  may  employ  either  the 
apparatus  given  in  §  130,  I.,  rf,  fi^  or  the  following,  which  is 
especially  suitable  where  the  chlorine  is  not  pure,  but  is  mixed 
with  other  gases. 

*  Ck>mpare  **  Chlorimetry"  in  the  Special  Part 
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a  IB  a  little  flask,  from  which  the  chlorine  is  evolved  by  boiling 
the  snbetance  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  small  lomp  of  magnesite 
being  added ;  it  is  connected  with  tho  tnbe,  h,  by  means  of  a  flexible 
tube.  T)ie  latter  mnst  be  free  from  snlphnr — elionld  it  contain 
snlphnr  it  is  well  boiled  with  dilute  potasaa  and  then  thoronghly 
washed.  The  thinner  tube,  c,  which  has  been  fneed  to  the  bnlb  of  b, 
leads  through  the  caoutchonc  stopper  (which  has  been  deprived  of  snl- 
phnr) to  the  bulbed  U-tiibe,  d,  which  contains  solution  of  potasfflum 
iodide,  and  which  for  safety  is  connected  with  the  plain  U-tube,  e,  also- 
containing  potassium  iodide  solution.    Both  tabes  stand  iu  a  beaker 


Fig.  64. 

filled  with  water.  The  apparatus  offers  the  advantages  that  the 
fluid  cannot  return,  that  the  potassium  iodide  remains  cold,  and' 
that  the  absorption  ia  complete.  After  all  the  chlorine  has  been 
expelled  by  boiling  long  onongli,  rinse  d  and  «  out  into  a  beaker  and 
titrate  with  standard  sodium  thiosnlphate  (§  146). 
2.  Gravimetric  Method. 
The  fluid  under  examination,  which  must  be  free  from  sulpha- 
ric  acid,  say,  for  instance,  30  grm.  chlorine  water,  is  mixed  in  a  stop- 
pered bottle,  with  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  thiosnlphate,  say  •  fi  grm., 
the  stopper  inserted,  and  the  bottle  kept  for  a  short  time  in  a 
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warm  place;  after  which  the  odor  of  chloriDe  is  found  to  have 
gone  off.  The  mixture  is  then  heated  to  boiling  with  Bome  hydro-, 
chloric  acid  in  excess,  to  destroy  the  excess  of  sodium  thiosulphate, 
filtered,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  filtrate  determined  by  barium 
chloride  (§  132).     1  moL  sulphuric  acid  corresponds  to  4  at.  chlorine 

(WlOKE*). 

In  fluids  containing^  besides  free  chlcriney  also  hydrochloric  add^ 
or  a  metallic  chloridej  the  chlorine  existing  in  a  state  of  combination 
may  be  determined,  in  presence  of  the  free  chlorine,  in  the  follow- 
ing way : 

A  weighed  portion  of  the  fluid  is  mixed  with  solution  of  sulphur- 
ous acid  in  excess,  after  some  time  nitric  acid  is  added,  and  then  potas- 
sium chromate  to  destroy  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  the 
whole  of  the  chlorine  is  precipitated  as  silver  chloride.  The  quantity 
of  the  free  chlorine  is  then  determined  in  another  weighed  portion, 
by  means  of  potassium  iodide ;  the  difference  gives  the  amount  of 
combined  chlorincf 

Having  thus  seen  in  how  simple  and  accurate  a  manner  the 
quantity  of  free  chlorine  may  be  determined  by  Bunsen's  method, 
it  will  be  readily  understood  that  all  oxides  and  peroxides  which 
yield  chlorine  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  may  be  analyzed 
by  heating  them  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  with  addition 
of  a  small  lump  of  magnesite,  and  determining  the  amount  of 
chlorine  evolved. 

§143. 
2.  Bbomins. 

I.  Determination. 

a.  Crravimetric  Methods. 

EsiimaJtion  as  silver  bromide.  Free  hydrobromic  acid — ^in  a 
solution  free  from  hydrochloric  acid  or  chlorides — is  precipitated 

♦  Annal.  d,  Chcm.  u.  Pharm.  99,  99. 

f  If  chlorine  water  is  mixed  at  once  with  silver  nitrate,  {  only  of  the  chlorine 
is  obtained  as  silver  chloride:  6Cl  +  3Ag,0  =  5AgCl+ AgClOj  (H.  Rose,  Wbi/f- 
zocN,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  91.  45).  If  chlorine  water  is  mixed  with 
ammonia  in  excess,  there  are  formed  at  first  ammonium  chloride  and  ammonium 
hypochlorite,  the  latter  then  gradually  decomposes  into  nitrogen  and  ammonium 
chloride;  however,  a  little  ammonium  chlorate  is  also  formed  besides  (ScnONBEnr, 
JoMia  f.  prakt  Chem.  84,  886;  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt  Chem.  2,  59). 
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by  silver  solntion,  and  the  further  process  is  conducted  as  in  the 
case  of  hydrochloric  acid  (g  141).  For  the  properties  of  silver  bro- 
mide, see  §  94, 2.     Tlie  results  are  perfectly  accurate. 

b.  Volu7netric  Methods. 

Like  chlorine  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  alkali  chlorides,  bromine 
may  be  estimated  in  the  analogous  compounds  by  standard  stiver 
solution  (§  141, 1.,  5,  or),  by  solution  of  silver  amd  iodide  of  starch 
(§  141,  I.,  J,  p).  But  these  methods  are  seldom  applicable,  as  they 
cannot  be  used  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  metallic 
chlorides. 

The  following  methods  must  therefore  be  detailed ;  they  are 
especially  useful  for  the  estimation  of  small  quantities  of  bromine 
in  solutions  containing  chlorides,  but  in  point  of  accuracy  they 
leave  much  to  be  desired.* 

a.  With  chlorine  waiter  and  chloroform  {after  A.  REiMANNf). 
This  method  depends  on  the  facts  that  chlorine  when  added  to 
bromides  first  liberates  the  bromine  and  then  combines  with  it,  and 
that  bromine  colors  chloroform  yellow  or  orange,  while  bromine 
chloride  merely  communicates  a  yellowish  tinge  to  that  fluid.  The 
process  is  as  follows :  Mix  the  liquid  containing  a  bromide  of  an 
alkali  metal  in  neutral  solution,  in  a  stoppered  bottle  with  a  drop 
of  pure  chloroform  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  then  add  standard 
chlorine  water  from  a  burette,  protected  from  the  light  by  being 
surrounded  with  black  paper.  On  shaking,  the  cliloroforra  becomes 
yellow,  on  further  addition  of  chlorine  water,  orange,  then  yellow 
again,  and  lastly — at  the  moment  when  2  at.  clilorine  have  been 
used  for  1  at.  bromine — yellowish  white  (KBr  -f-  2C1  =  KCl  + 
BrCl).  Considerable  practice  and  skill  are  required  before  the 
operator  can  tell  the  end-reaction.  He  will  be  assisted  by  placing 
the  bottle  on  white  paper  and  comparing  the  color  of  the  chloro- 
form with  that  of  a  dilute  solution  of  yellow  potassium  chromate 
of  the  required  color.  The  strength  of  the  chlorine  water  should 
depend  on  the  amount  of  the  bromine  to  be  determined.  It  should 
be  so  adjusted  that  about  100  c.c.  may  be  used.  The  chlorine  water 
is  standardized  with  potassium  iodide  and  sodium  thiosulphate 
(§  142,  1).  The  method  is  especially  suited  for  the  determination 
of  small  quantities  of  bromine  in  mother  liquors,  kelp,  &c.  The 
results  are  appi*oximate :  e,g,^  "0180  instead  of  '0185 — -055  instead 

*  Ck>mpare  g  169.  f  Anna!,  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.  115.  140. 
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of  '059 — -0112  instead  of  •0100,  &c  K  the  fluid  contains  organic 
gabfitances,  it  is — after  being  rendered  alkaline  with  caostic  soda — 
evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  ignited  in  a  silver  dish,  extracted 
with  water,  the  solution  neutralized  exactly  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  then  tested. 

ft,  Heine's  colorimetrio  method.*  The  bromine  is  liberated 
by  means  of  chlorine,  and  taken  up  with  ether;  the  solution  is 
compared,  with  respect  to  color,  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  bro- 
mine of  known  strength,  and  the  quantity  of  bromine  in  it  thus 
ascertained.  FEHLiNof  obtained  satisfactory  results  by  this  method. 
It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  bromine  contained  in 
the  fluid  to  be  analyzed  must  be  known  in  some  measure  before 
this  method  can  be  resorted  to.  As  the  brine  examined  by  Fehl- 
iKO  could  contain  at  the  most  '02  grm.  bromine  in  60  gnn.,  he 
prepared  ten  different  test  fluids,  by  adding  to  ten  several  portions 
of  60  grm.  each  of  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt  increasing 
quantities  of  potassium  bromide,  containing  respectively  from  *002 
grm.  to  '020  grm.  bromine.  He  added  an  equal  volume  of  ether 
to  the  test  fluids,  and  then  chlorine  water,  until  there  was  no  fur- 
ther darkening  observed  in  the  color  of  the  ether.  It  being  of  the 
highest  importance  to  hit  this  point  exactly,  since  too  little  as  well 
as  too  much  chlorine  makes  the  color  appear  lighter,  Fehling  pre- 
pared three  samples  of  each  test  fluid,  and  then  chose  the  darkest 
of  them  for  the  comparison.  60  grm.  are  now  taken:]:  of  the 
mother  liquor  to  be  examined,  the  same  volume  of  ether  added  as 
was  added  to  the  test  fluids,  and  then  chlorine  water.  Every 
experiment  is  repeated  several  times.  Direct  sunlight  must  be 
avoided,  and  the  operation  conducted  with  proper  expedition.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  well  to  replace  the  ether  by  chloroform  or  car- 
bon bisulphide.  Caionet§  substituted  sodium  hypochlorite  for  the 
chlorine  water,  and  removed  the  colored  carbon  bisulphide  from 
time  to  time. 

II.  Separation  of  Brommefrom  the  Metals,  > 

The  metallic  bromides  are  analyzed  exactly  like  the  correspond- 
ing chlorides  (§  141,  II.,  a  to  d),  the  whole  of  these  methods  being 

*  Jouni.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  86,  184.  Proposed  to  effect  the  dcterminatioD  of 
tyromine  in  mother  liquors.  f  Joum.  f  prakt.  Chem.  45,  269. 

I  The  best  way  is  to  take  them  by  measure, 
g  ZeitBchr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  9,  427. 
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applicable  to  bromides  as  wbH  as  chlorides.  In  the  decomposition 
of  bromides  by  sulphuric  acid  (§  141,  U.,  d)j  porcelain  crucibles 
must  be  used  instead  of  platinum  ones,  as  the  latter  would  be 
attacked  by  the  liberated  bromine.  Some  bromides,  it  must  be 
remembered,  are  not  completely  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid ; 
for  instance,  mercuric  bromide  is  not  The  soluble  bromides  may 
be  converted  into  chlorides  by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  add 
and  excess  of  chlorine  water ;  but  this  process  cannot  be  applied 
where  the  chloride  is  liable  to  be  carried  away  with  the  steam ;  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  mercuric  bromide. 

Stipplement. 

§  144. 
Detebmination  of  Free  BBOMms. 

Free  bromine  in  aqueous  solution,  or  evolved  in  the  gaseous 
form,  is  caused  to  act  on  excess  of  solution  of  potassium  iodide. 
Each  at.  bromine  liberates  1  at.  iodine,  which  is  most  conveniently 
determined  by  means  of  sodium  thiosulphate  (§  146).  As  regards 
the  best  mode  of  bringing  about  the  action  of  the  bromine  on  the 
potassium  iodide,  compare  §  142,  1. 

The  determination  of  free  bromine  in  presence  of  hydrobromic 
acid  or  metallic  bromides  is  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
free  chlorine  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  (see  §  142). 

§145. 
8.  Iodine. 

I.  Determination.* 

a.  Gravimetric:  Methods, 

a.  Estimation  as  silver  iodide.  If  you  have  hydriodic  acid  in 
solution,  free  from  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acids,  precipitate 
with  silver  nitrate,  and  proceed  exactly  as  with  hydrochloric  acid 
(§  141).  If  the  solution  is  colored  with  free  iodine,  first  add 
sulphurous  acid  cautiously  till  the  color  is  removed.  The  particles 
of  silver  iodide  adhering  to  the  filter  are  not  reduced  on  incineinr 
tion,  but  a  little  of  the  iodide  is  liable  to  volatilize  if  the  heat  is 


*  For  the  methocU  to  be  adopted  in  the  presence  of  bromine  and  chlorine, 

gieo. 
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too  high.  Hence  the  filter  should  be  got  as  clean  as  possible,  and 
the  heat  during  incineration  should  not  be  unduly  raised.  For  the 
properties  of  silver  iodide,  see  §  94,  3.  The  results  are  perfectly 
accurate. 

/8.  Estimation  as  paUadious  iodide.  The  following  method, 
recommended  first  by  Lassaigne,  is  resorted  to  exclusively  to  eflfect 
the  separation  of  iodine  from  chlorine  and  bromine,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  is  extremely  well  adapted.  The  solution  may  not  contain 
any  alcohol.  Acidify  it  slightly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  a 
solution  of  paUadious  chloride,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms ;  let 
the  mixture  stand  from  24  to  48  houre  in  a  warm  place,  filter  the 
brownish-black  precipitate  off  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  with  warm 
water,  and  dry  at  100°,  until  the  weight  remains  constant.  For 
the  properties  of  the  precipitate,  see  §  94,  3.  This  method  gives 
very  accurate  results.  Instead  of  simply  drying  the  paUadious 
iodide,  and  weighing  it  in  that  form,  you  may  ignite  it  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen  in  a  crucible  of  porcelain  or  platinum,*  and  calculate 
the  iodine  from  the  residuary  palladium  (H.  Rose).  Compare 
§  122, 1. 

J.  Volumetric  Methods. 

a.  The  methods  given  for  hydrochloric  acid  by  precipUdtinff 
with  silver  solution  (§  141, 1.,  J,  a),  and  by  silver  solution  wnd 
iodide  of  starch  (§  141,  I.,  J,  P)^  may  be  used  for  hydriodic  acid 
and  alkali  iodides ;  the  absence  of  chlorine  and  bromine  being  of 
course  presupposed. 

/8.  With  nitrous  acid  and  carbon  disxdphide.  This  excellent 
method  has  been  in  frequent  use  in  my  laboratory  for  a  length  of 
time ;  it  may  be  used  for  small  or  large  quantities  of  iodine.  We 
require: 

a>a.  Solution  of  potassium  iodide  of  known  strength.  Made  by 
drying  the  pure  salt  at  180°  (see  p.  121)  and  dissolving  an  exactly 
weighed  quantity  (about  5  grm.)  to  1  litre. 

bb.  Solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  containing  about  13  or  13"5 
grm.  of  the  pure  crystallized  salt  in  1  litre. 

cc.  Solution  of  nitrous  acid  in  sulphuric  acid.  Prepared  by 
passing  nitrous  acid  gas  into  sulphuric  acid  to  saturation. 

dd.  Pure  carbon  disulphide. 

ee.  Solution  of  sodium  hydrogen  carbonate.     Made  by  dissolv- 


*  This  substance  is  not  injured  by  the  operation. 
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ing  5  grm.  in  1000  cc.  cold  water  and  adding  1  c.c.  of  hydrochloric 
acid  to  the  solution. 

Begin  by  etandardizing  the  thiosulphate  as  follows:  Take  a 
well-stoppered  bottle  of  about  400  cc.  capacity,  transfer  to  it  50 
cc.  of  the  potassium  iodide  solution,  add  about  150  cc.  water,  20 
e.c.  carbon  disulphide,  some  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  10  drops  of 
the  solution  of  nitrous  acid  in  sulphuric  acid.  Insert  the  stopper 
and  shake  the  bottle  violently  for  some  time,  allow  to  settle,  and 
ascertain  by  adding  a  few  more  drops  of  the  nitrous  acid  that  the 
whole  of  the  iodine  has  been  liberated.  Shake  again,  allow  to 
settle,  and  pour  the  supernatant  fluid  as  completely  as  possible 
into  a  flask,  leaving  the  carbon  disulphide  in  the  bottle,  add  200 
cc.  wat^r  to  the  latter,  shake  well,  pour  off  the  water  into  the  flask 
and  repeat  the  washing  till  the  last  water  has  no  acid  reaction.  To 
the  contents  of  the  flask  add  10  cc.  carbon  disulphide,  shake  well, 
pour  off  into  a  second  flask,  wash  the  disulphide  a  little,  and  finally 
shake  the  contents  of  the  second  flask  again  with  some  fresh  disul- 
phide, which  should  now  be  barely  tinged.  Collect  the  disulphide 
from  both  flasks  on  a  filter  moistened  with  water,  wash  it  till  the 
washings  are  no  longer  acid,  place  the  funnel  in  the  bottle  and 
pierce  the  point  of  the  filter  so  that  the  disulphide  from  all  the 
operations  may  be  mixed.  Add  30  cc  of  the  sodium  hydrogen 
carbonate  and  then  the  thiosulphate  from  a  burette,  with  continual 
f  shaking,  till  the  disulphide  has  lost  its  color.  The  number  of  cc 
of  thiosulphate  used  will  correspond  to  the  iodine  in  50  cc.  of 
potassium  iodide  solution. 

The  analysis  is  performed  exactly  as  above.  The  thiosulphate 
requires  to  be  standardized  before  every  fresh  series  of  experi- 
ments, as  it  is  liable  to  slight  alteration.  The  presence  of  chlorides 
has  no  influence  whatever  on  the  results.  In  determining  minute 
quantities  of  iodine  let  the  solutions  be  ten  times  weaker,  and  use 
smaller  quantities  and  smaller  vessels. 

The  results  are  entirely  concordant  and  exact. 

y.  By  distillation  with  ferric  chloride  (Duflos).  When  hydri- 
odic  acid  or  a  metallic  iodide  is  heated  in  a  retort  with  solution 
of  pure  ferric  chloride,  the  whole  of  the  iodine  escapes  with  the 
aqueous  vapor,  and  ferrous  chloride  is  formed  (Fe.Cl,  -|-  2HI  = 
2FeCl,  +  2HC1  +  21).  The  iodine  passing  over  is  received  in 
solution  of  potassium  iodide  and  determined  by  sodium  thiosul- 
phate, as  directed  §  146.    In  employing  this  method  it  must  be 
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borne  in  mind  that  the  ferric  chloride  must  be  free  from  chlorine 
and  nitric  acid.  It  is  best  to  prepare  it  from  ferric  oxide  and 
hydrochloric  acid.  We  must  not  forget  too  that  the  separated 
iodine  is  liable  to  act  on  cork  and  caoutchouc ;  the  apparatus 
should  therefore  be  constructed  according  to  fig.  64,  p.  435. 

6.  H.  Struve's  cdarimetric  method  may  be  used  in  many  cases. 
In  this  method  the  amount  of  iodine  is  estimated  by  the  depth  of 
color  which  the  separated  iodine  gives  to  a  measured  quantity  of 
carbon  disulphide. 

II.  SeparaHon  of  Iodine  from  the  Metals. 

The  metallic  iodides  are  in  general  analyzed  like  the  corre- 
sponding chlorides.  From  iodides  of  the  alkali  metals  containing 
free  alkali  the  iodine  may  be  precipitated  as  silver  iodide,  by  first 
saturating  the  free  alkali  almost  completely  with  nitric  acid,  then 
adding  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  excess,  and  finally  nitric  acid  to 
strongly  acid  reaction.  If  an  excess  of  acid  were  added  at  the 
beginning,  free  iodine  might  separate,  which  is  not  converted  com- 
pletely into  silver  iodide  by  solution  of  silver  nitrate.  In  com- 
pounds soluble  in  water  the  iodine  may  generally  be  precipitated 
as  palladious  iodide ;  you  may  also  determine  the  base  in  one  por- 
tion (decomposing  the  compound  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid) 
and  the  iodine  in  another  portion  according  to  I.,  J,  y. 

Iodine  cannot  be  separated  from  platinum  directly  with  silver 
nitrate,  as  insoluble  platinum  salts  would  be  thrown  down  with  the 
silver  iodide.  For  this  purpose  H.  Topsoe*  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing process :  Dissolve  the  substance  in  a  good  amount  of  water, 
add  solution  of  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite  and  sulphurous  acid, 
heat  on  a  water-bath  till  the  color  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the 
platinum  is  consequently  converted  into  platinous  sulphite.  In 
this  operation  a  white  flocculent  precipitate  of  sodium  platinous 
sulphite  which  is  diflScultly  soluble  separates;  it  redissolves  on 
addition  of  sulphurous  acid.  After  heating  on  the  water-bath  for 
some  time,  allow  to  cool  completely,  precipitate  with  silver  solu- 
tion, which  should  not  be  added  in  large  excess,  add  nitric  acid, 
heat  for  about  an  hour  to  redissolve  the  silver  sulphite  first  thrown 
down  with  the  iodide,  and  then  filter  off  the  latter.  Occasionally 
it  is  to  be  preferred  to  add  sulphurous  acid  instead  of  the  sulphite, 
and  then,  when  the  fiuid  has  been  heated  and  the  color  has  gone, 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  9,  80. 
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to  add  an  excess  of  ammonia.  In  this  way  the  platinum  compound 
is  not  thrown  down,  and  the  silver  sulphite  does  not  separate  after 
the  addition  of  silver  solution  till  nitric  acid  is  added,  and  is  imme- 
diately rcdissolved  by  the  excess  of  the  same. 

For  the  analysis  of  insoluble  iodides,  especially  silver  and  lead 
iodides,  mercurous  and  cuprous  iodides,  E.  Meusel*  strongly 
recommends  sodium  thiosulphate,  in  which  these  salts  dissolve. 
Very  little  water  should  be  used,  and  as  small  a  quantity  of  the 
thiosulphate  as  possible.  The  metal  is  precipitated  from  the  solu- 
tion by  ammonium  sulphide  in  the  form  of  sulphide.  Evaporate 
the  filtrate  with  soda,  and  heat  the  residue  in  a  platinum  dish  to 
incipient  redness  to  destroy  sodium  thiosulphate  and  tetrathionate. 
Dissolve  the  fusion  in  water  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  determine  the 
iodine  in  it  by  I.,  J,  y.  A  large  quantity  of  ferric  chloride  will  be 
required  to  decompose  the  sodium  sulphite;  the  residue  in  the 
retort  should  have  a  deep  reddish-brown  color. 

Silver  iodide  may  be  decomposed  also  by  fusing  with  sodium 
carbonate,  but  not  by  igniting  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  not 
completely  by  zinc  or  iron.  Mercurous  iodide  may  be  easily 
decomposed  by  distilling  with  8  or  10  parts  of  a  mixture  of  1  part 
potassium  cyanide  and  2  parts  quicklime.  For  the  apparatus,  see 
fig.  54,  p.  807 ;  ab  is  filled  with  magnesite  (H.  RosEf).  Palladi- 
ous  iodide  may  be  decomposed  by  igniting  in  hydrogen.  Cuprous 
iodide  and  many  other  iodides  may  be  decomposed  by  boiling  with 
potassium  or  sodium  carbonate.  Portions  of  metal,  which  may 
pass  into  the  alkaline  solution,  may  be  thrown  down  by  ammonium 
sulphide,  or  by  acidifying  with  acetic  acid,  and  passing  hydrogen 
sulphide. 

Stipplement. 

§146. 

Detebionatiok  of  Fbeb  Iodike. 

The  determination  of  free  iodine  is  an  operation  of  great  impor- 
tance in  analytical  chemistry,  since,  as  Bunsenj:  first  pointed  out,  it 
is  a  means  for  the  estimation  of  all  those  substances  which,  when 
brought  in  contact  with  potassium  iodide,  separate  from  the  same 
a  definite  quantity  of  iodine  {e.g.,  chlorine,  bromine,  &c.),  or,  when 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  0,  208.  f  lb.  2, 1. 

t  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbarm.  86,  260. 
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boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yield  a  definite  quantity  of  chlorine 
{e.g.y  chromic  acid,  peroxide  of  manganese,  &c.).  By  causing  the 
chlorine  produced  to  act  on  potassium  iodide,  we  obtain  the  equivsr 
lent  quantity  of  free  iodine. 

Of  the  various  methods  which  have  been  proposed  for  the  esti- 
mation of  free  iodine,  the  oldest  is  that  of  Schwarz.*  It  is  based 
upon  the  following  reaction :  2Na,S,0,  +  21  =  2NaI  +  Na,S,0^ 
24*8  grm.  pure  crystallized  sodium  thiosulphate  are  dissolved  to  1 
litre.  1000  c.c.  of  the  solution  correspond  to  12*685,  i.e.,  to.l  at. 
iodine.  This  solution  is  added  to  the  solution  of  the  substance  in 
potassium  iodide  until  the  fluid  appears  bright  yellow,  3  or  4  cc. 
thin  and  very  clear  starch-paste  are  then  added,  which  must  pro- 
duce blue  coloration,  and  finally  again  sodium  thiosulphate,  until 
the  blue  fluid  is  decolorized. 

This  method,  though  in  itself  excellent,  is  open  to  this  objec- 
tion, that  it  is  difiScult  to  obtain  a  solution  of  absolutely  exact  value 
by  weighing  off  sodium  thiosulphate,  as  the  salt  is  not  readily  pro- 
curable in  a  perfectly  pure*  and  dry  condition,  and  although  the 
solution  does  not  change  rapidly  or  to  any  great  extent,  it  is  still 
liable  to  gradual  alteration,  especially  under  the  influence  of  light. 

Bunsen's  researches  on  the  volumetric  estimation  of  iodine 
cited  above  produced  a  very  important  and  beneficial  effect  on  the 
whole  domain  of  chemical  analysis.  His  process  depends  on  the 
fact  that  when  iodine  comes  in  contact  with  an  aqueous  solution 
of  sulphurous  acid,  a  decomposition  takes  place  in  accordance  with 
the  equation  H.SO,  -f  H,0  +  21  =  H,SO,  +  2(HI),  provided  the 
solution  does  not  contain  more  than  -04  to  "05  per  cent,  of  anhy- 
drous sulphurous  acid.  If  the  solution  is  more  concentrated, 
another  reaction  also  takes  place  to  a  greater  or  less  extent — 
namely,  H,SO,  +  2HI  =  H,SO,  -f  H,0  +  21. 

In  this  method,  a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide  con- 
taining a  known  quantity  of  free  iodine  is  employed,  and  we  com- 
mence by  determining  the  relation  between  it  and  a  sufficiently 
dilute  solution  of  sulphurous  acid.  In  applying  the  method,  the 
iodine  to  be  estimated  is  dissolved  in  potassium  iodide,  the  stand- 
ard sulphurous  acid  is  added  to  decoloration,  then  thin  starch-paste, 
and  finally  standard  iodine  solution  till  the  blue  color  of  iodide  of 
starch  is  just  visible. 

*  Anldt.  zu  Maassanal.  Nachtrftge,  1858,  22. 
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We  calculate  now  the  c.c.  of  iodine  solution  which  correspond 
to  the  sulphurous  acid  employed,  and  deduct  therefrom  the  c.c.  of 
iodine  added  to  destroy  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid.  The 
remainder  gives  the  number  of  c.c.  of  iodine  solution  which 
contain  a  quantity  of  iodine  equal  to  that  in  the  substance  ana- 
lyzed. 

On  account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  solution  of  sulphurous 
acid  changes,  this  method  is  somewhat  inconvenient,  and  has  given 
place  to  the  following,  which  is  now  universally  employed.  It 
retains  the  basis  of  Bunsen's  method,  but  substitutes  sodium  thio- 
sulphate  for  sulphurous  acid,  employing  the  reaction  of  Sohwarz^s 
method.  With  F.  Mohr*  I  give  this  "  combined  method "  the 
preference,  because,  first,  we  are  not  bound  to  a  definite  strength 
of  the  thiosulphate ;  secondly,  the  solution  of  thiosulphate  is  far  less 
affected  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  than  sulphurous  add ;  and  thirdly, 
it  loses  nothing  by  evaporation.  FiNKENEBf  even  says,  that  the 
use  of  thiosulphate  makes  the  method  more  accurate,  his  experi- 
ments having  shown  that  in  using  Bunsen's  method  the  results 
differ;  if,  on  one  occasion,  we  add  the  sulphurous  acid  to  the 
iodine,  and,  on  another,  the  iodine  to  the  sulphurous  acid. 

a.  BEQUisrrEs  for  the  Combined  Method. 

a.  Iodine  solution  of  Jcnovm  strengtii.  Dissolve  6*2  to  6*8 
grm.  iodine  with  the  aid  of  about  9  grm.  potassium  iodide  (free 
from  iodic  acid)  to  about  1200  c.c. 

/8.  Sohdion  of  sodium  thiosulphate.  Dissolve  12*2  to  12*8 
grm.  of  the  pure  and  dry  salt  to  about  1200  c.c. 

y.  Solution  of  potdssiu/m  iodide.  Dissolve  1  part  of  the  salt 
(free  from  iodic  acid)  in  about  10  parts  of  water.  The  solution 
must  be  colorless  and  must  remain  so  immediately  after  the  addi- 
tion of  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrocl Joric  acid  (either  must  be  iron- 
free). 

tf.  Starch  solution.  Stir  the  purest  starch  powder  gradually 
with  about  100  parts  cold  water  and  heat  to  boiling  with  constant 
stirring.  Allow  to  cool  quietly,  and  pour  off  the  fluid  from  any 
deposit.  The  solution  should  be  almost  clear  and  free  from  all 
lumps.  The  starch  solution  is  best  prepared  fresh  before  each 
series  of  experiments. 

*  Lehrb.  d.  chem.-ftiialyt.  Titrirmethode,  8  Aufl.  266. 

t  H.  Rose,  Handb.  d.  anal.  Cbcm.  6  Aufl.  von  Fdckeneb,  3,  987. 
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b.  Fbeldonaby  Detebminations. 

a.  Determination  of  the  rdatian  between  the  Iodine  SohUian 
and  Thumdphate  Solution. 

Fill  two  bnrettes  with  the  solutions.  Run  20  c.c.  of  the  thio- 
sulphate  into  a  beaker,  add  some  water  and  3  or  4  c.c.  starch  solu- 
tion, then  add  the  iodine  till  a  blue  coloration  is  just  produced.  If 
you  have  added  a  drop  too  much,  run  in  one  or  two  drops  more  of 
the  thiosulphate,  and  then  more  cautiously  the  iodine  solution. 
After  a  few  minutes  read  ofi  the  height  of  the  fluid  in  both  burettefi. 
Suppose  we  had  used  20  c.c.  thiosulphate  to  20*2  c.c  iodine. 

/}.  Exact  Determination  of  the  Iodine  in  the  Sol/ution. 

This  is  done  immediately  before  each  series  of  analyses  with 
the  aid  of  an  exactly  weighed  quantity  of  pure  and  dry  iodine. 
Experience  has  convinced  me  that  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium 
iodide,  even  when  kept  cool  and  in  the  dark,  is  much  more  liable 
to  change  than  is  usually  supposed.* 

The  process  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner :  Select  three 
watch-glasses,  a^  &,  and  <?,  which  fit  each  other;  weigh  b  and  c 
together  accurately.  Put  about  0*5  grm.  pure  dry  iodine  (prepared 
according  to  §  65,  6)  into  a,  place  it  on  an  iron  plate,  heat  gently, 
till  dense  fumes  of  iodine  escape.  Now  cover  it  with  b  and  regu- 
late the  heat  so  that  the  iodine  may  sublime  entirely  or  almost 
entirely  into  b.  Next  remove  b  while  still  hot,  and  give  it  a  gentle 
swing  in  the  air  to  remove  the  still  uncondensed  iodine  fumes  and 
any  traces  of  aqueous  vapor,  cover  it  with  c,  allow  to  cool  under 
the  desiccator,  weigh  and  transfer  the  two  watch-glasses  together 
with  the  weighed  iodine  to  a  capacious  beaker,  containing  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  potassium  iodide  solution  to  dissolve  the  whole  of 
the  iodine  to  a  clear  fluid.  Add  water  and  then  thiosulphate  from 
a  burette  till  the  color  is  gone ;  now  add  3  or  4  c.c.  of  starch-paste 
and  iodine  solution  (a,  a)  from  a  second  burette  till  a  blue  tinge 
just  appears.  Having  read  off  both  burettes,  the  following  simple 
calculation  will  give  you  the  iodine  in  the  solution  a,  a : 

Suppose  we  had  weighed  off  '150  grm.  iodine,  and  used  29'5 
C.C.  thiosulphate  and  *3  c.c.  iodine  solution. 

*  I  filled  several  small  well-stoppered  bottles  with  some  solution  of  iodine  in 
potassium  iodide,  whose  standard  had  been  accurately  determined,  and  placed 
them  in  a  cellar.  Even  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  s&ndard  had  altered. 
I  now  never  rely  on  the  strength  of  a  solution  of  iodine,  unless  I  have  determined 
it  shortly  before. 
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From  by  a,  we  know  that  20  cc.  thioBulphate  correspond  to 
80'2  cc.  iodine  solution ;  29*5  cc.  therefore  correspond  to  29'8  cc 

Now  29*5  cc  thiosulphate  correspond  to  '150  grm.  iodine  +  '8 
cc  iodine  solution. 

But  29*5  cc  thiosulphate  also  correspond  to  29*8  cc  iodine 
solution. 

.'.  '150  grm.  iodine  -f-  '3  cc  iodine  solution  =  29*8  cc  iodine 
solution. 

.*.  '150  grm.  iodine  =  29*5  cc.  iodine  solution. 

.'.    1  cc.  iodine  solution  =  -0050847  grm.  iodine. 

The  experiment  just  described  is  repeated  and  the  mean  of  the 
two  results  taken,  provided  they  exhibit  sufficient  uniformity. 

y.  Dilution  of  the  standard  fluids  to  a  co7wenient  strength. 

With  the  aid  of  the  iodine  solution  the  strength  of  which  we 
now  know  exactly,  and  the  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  which 
stands  in  a  known  relation  to  the  same,  we  might  make  any  deter- 
minations of  iodine.  The  calculation,  although  in  principle  ex- 
tremely simple,  is  yet  somewhat  hampered  by  reason  of  the  long 
decimal  which  expresses  the  quantity  of  iodine  in  1  cc  of  the 
solution.  It  is  therefore  convenient  to  dilute  the  iodine  solution 
so  that  1  cc.  may  exactly  contain  '005  grm.  iodine  This  is  done 
by  filling  a  litre  flask  therewith,  and  adding  the  necessary  quantity 
of  water;  in  our  case  1694  cc,  for  5  :  5-0847  : :  1000  :  1016-94.  If 
the  litre  flask  will  hold  above  the  mark  this  16*94  cc,  it  is  simply 
added,  otherwise  it  is  put  into  the  dry  bottle  destined  to  receive 
the  iodine  solution,  the  iodine  solution  added,  the  whole  shaken 
together,  a  portion  of  the  fluid  returned  to  the  flask,  shaken,  poured 
back  into  the  bottle,  and  the  whole  shaken  again. 

The  solution  of  thiosulphate  may  now  be  diluted  in  a  corre- 
sponding manner.     In  our  case  we  should  have  had  to  add  27-11 
cc  water  to  1000  cc  of  the  solution,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  fol 
lowing  consideration : 

20-2  cc.  of  the  original  iodine  solution  correspond  to  20  cc  of 
the  thiosulphate  solution. 

.'.  1000  cc  correspond  to  990-1  cc 

Now  these  1000  cc  were  made  up  to  101694  by  addition  of 
water ;  if  therefore  we  make  up  990-1  cc.  of  the  sodium  thiosul- 
phate to  the  same  bulk  by  addition  of  water  we  shall  liave  equiva- 
lent solutions.  Hence,  to  990*1  cc.  we  must  add  26-84  cc  water, 
or  to  1000  cc  27-11  water. 
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In  such  cases  of  dilution  I  always  prefer  to  take  exactly  1  litre 
instead  of  an  uneven  number  of  cc,  as  in  measuring  the  latter 
errors  and  inaccuracies  may  readily  occur ;  I  have  therefore  above 
recommended  the  preparation  of  1200  c.c.  of  the  fluids,  so  that 
after  their  determination  1000  c.c  may  be  sure  to  remain. 

c.  The  actual  Analysis. 

Weigh  the  iodine  to  be  determined  in  a  glass-stoppered  tube,  dis- 
solve in  potassium  iodide  solution  as  in  ^,  /?,  add  thiosulphate  solution 
from  the  burette  till  decoloration  is  just  produced,  then  3  or  4  c.c 
starch  solution,  then  iodine  solution  from  a  second  burette  to  incip- 
ient blueness.  The  substance  contains  the  same  amount  of  iodine 
as  the  C.C.  of  iodine  solution  corresponding  to  the  thiosulphate  used 
minvs  the  c.c.  of  the  former  used  to  destroy  the  excess  of  the 
latter.  Where  the  solutions  are  of  equal  value  and  1  cc.  corre- 
sponds to  '005  grm.  iodine,  the  calculation  is  in  the  highest  degree 
simple ;  for  suppose  we  had  used  21  cc.  Na|S,0,  and  1  cc.  iodine, 
the  quantity  of  iodine  present  is  '100  grm. 

21  -  1  =  20,  and  20  X  '005  =  '100. 

Where  you  are  analyzing  chromic  acid  or  manganese  dioxide 
by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  passing  the  chlorine  evolved 
into  potassium  iodide,  you  must  allow  the  solution  to  cool  before 
titrating  with  thiosulphate ;  for  at  a  high  temperature  a  portion  of 
the  sodium  tetrathionate  produced  is  converted  into  sodium  sul- 
phate by  the  iodine  (Wright*). 

Free  acid  in  the  iodine  solution  to  be  estimated  is  not  injuri- 
ous ;  when  such  is  present,  however,  the  excess  of  the  thiosulphate 
must  be  titrated  without  delay,  or  the  free  thiosulphuric  add  may 
be  decomposed  before  the  iodine  is  added. 

d,    KEEPmO  OF  THE  SOLUTIONS. 

The  iodine  solution  and  the  thiosulphate  solution  are  kept  in 
glass-stoppered  bottles  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  But  the  relation 
between  the  two  solutions  must  be  tested  before  each  new  series 
of  experiments,  and  the  iodine  in  the  iodine  solution  must  be  rede- 
termined. 

If  a  fluid  contains  free  iodine  in  presence  of  iodine  in  combina- 
tion, determine  the  former  in  one  portion  by  the  combined  method, 
and  the  total  quantity  in  another  portion.     For  this  purpose  you 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9.  482. 
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may  either  (1)  add  sulphurous  acid  to  decoloration,  precipitate 
with  silver  nitrate  (§  145, 1.,  a^  a),  digest  the  precipitate  with  nitric 
acid  to  remove  any  silver  sulphite  which  it  may  contain,  filter,  &c. ; 
or  (2)  distil  with  ferric  chloride  as  directed,  §  145, 1.,  J,  y. 

§147. 
4.  Cyanogen.* 

I.  Determination, 

a.  Gra/vimetrie  Ustimation. — If  you  have  free  hydrocyanic  acid 
in  solution  run  it  into  an  excess  of  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  add  a 
little  nitric  acid,  allow  to  settle  without  warming,  and  determine 
the  precipitated  silver  cyanide  either  by  collecting  on  a  weighed 
filter,  drying  at  100°  and  weighing  (§  115,  3),  or  by  collecting  on 
an  unwjeighed  filter  and  converting  into  metallic  silver.  The  latter 
operation  is  performed  by  igniting  the  precipitate  in  a  porcelain 
crucible  for  i  hour,  or  till  it  ceases  to  lose  weight  (H.  Rose).  If 
you  wish  to  determine  in  this  way  the  hydrocyanic  acid  in  bitter 
almond  water  or  cherry  laurel  water,  add  ammonia  after  the  addi- 
tion of  the  solution  of  silver  nitrate  till  the  fluid  is  strongly  alka- 
line (it  is  not  necessary  to  dissolve  all  the  silver  cyanide),  and  at 
once  acidify  with  nitric  acid.  When  the  precipitate  has  settled, 
filter.  The  whole  of  the  cyanogen  in  the  fluid  will  have  been  now 
converted  into  silver  cyanide.  (The  cyanogen  was  originally  pres- 
ent partly  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  partly  as  ammonium  cyanide,  but 
principally  as  hydrocyanate  of  benzaldehyd — S.  FELDHAus.f) 

Feldhaus  recommends  the  following  proportions:  100  grm. 
bitter  almond  water,  about  1*2  grm.  silver  nitrate,  dissolved  in 
water  and  2  to  3  c.c.  ammonia  sp.  gr.  "96.  A  portion  of  the  filtrate 
should  be  tested  to  make  sure  that  it  contains  silver  salt  in  excess, 
another  portion  should  be  tested  by  making  it  strongly  alkaline 
with  ammonia,  and  then  acid  again  with  nitric  acid.  If  a  precipi- 
tate is  formed  in  the  latter  case  it  shows  that  the  whole  of  the 
hydrocyanate  of  benzaldehyd  was  not  decomposed,  and  the  precipi- 
tation must  be  repeated.  If  you  want  to  measure  off  a  fluid  con- 
taining hydrocyanic  acid  with  a  pipette,  insert  a  little  tube  with 

*  With  regard  to  Herapath's  colorimetric  method,  which  is  founded  on  the 
intensity  of  the  color  of  a  solution  of  persulphocyanide  of  iron,  compare  Chem. 
Gaz.  Aug.  1858,  2H.  f  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  84. 
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Boda-lime  between  the  pipette  and  the  flexible  tube  which  you  put 
into  your  mouth. 

h.  Liebig's  Volumetric  Method^. — ^If  hydrocyanic  acid  is  mixed 
with  potassa  to  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  dihite  solution  of 
silver  nitrate  is  then  added,  a  permanent  turbidity  of  silver  cyanide 
— or,  if  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  sodium  chloride  have  been  added, 
of  silver  chloride — forms  only  after  the  whole  of  the  cyanogen  is 
converted  into  double  cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium.  The  first 
drop  of  solution  of  silver  nitrate  added  in  excess  produces  the  per- 
manent precipitate.  1  at.  silver  consumed  in  the  process  corre- 
sponds, therefore,  exactly  to  2  mol.  hydrocyanic  acid  (2KCy  +  Ag 
NO,  =  AgCy.KCy  +  KNOJ.  A  decinormal  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  containing  consequently  10-793  grm.  silver  in  the  litre, 
should  be  used ;  1  c.c.  of  this  solution  corresponds  to  '005408  of 
hydrocyanic  acid.  In  examining  medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid,  5  to 
10  grm.  ought  to  be  used,  but  of  bitter  almond  water  about  50 
grm. ;  if  exactly  5*408  or  54-08  grm.  are  used,  the  number  of  c.c. 
of  the  silver  solution,  divided  by  10,  or  by  100,  expresses  exactly 
the  percentage  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid 
is  suitably  dihited  first  by  adding  from  5  to  8  volumes  of  water ; 
bitter  almond  water  also  is  slightly  diluted ;  if  the  latter  is  turbid 
the  end-reaction  will  not  be  sufficiently  distinct,  and  the  gravimetric 
method  is  to  be  preferred. 

LiEBiG  has  examined  hydrocyanic  acid  of  various  degrees  of  dilu- 
tion, and  has  obtained  results  by  this  method  corresponding  exactly 
with  those  obtained  by  a.  SoucHAY,f  too,  obtained  results  almost 
identical ;  with  pure  dilute  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  gravimetric  results 
were  to  the  volumetric  as  100  to  100*5 — 101 ;  with  clear  or  nearly 
clear  bitter  almond  water  as  100  to  102.  Feldhaus  {loc,  cit.) 
obtained  very  nearly  similar  results.  The  slightly  higher  results 
of  the  volumetric  process  are  to  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  a 
small  excess  of  silver  solution  is  necessary  to  produce  the  final 
reaction.  The  less  the  amount  of  the  substance  taken  the  greater 
importance  does  this  error  assume.  We  should  also  notice  that  in 
the  bitter  almond  water,  which  contains  ammonium  cyanide,  some 
ammonia  is  set  free  which  has  a  solvent  action  on  the  silver  cyanide. 
In  this  method  it  does  not  matter  whether  the  hydrocyanic  acid 


*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  77,  102. 
t  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  2.  180. 
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contains  an  admixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  formic  acid.    A  con- 
fiiderable  excess  of  potassa  must  be  avoided. 

If  it  is  intended  to  determine  potassium  cyanide  by  this  method, 
a  solution  of  that  salt  must  be  prepared  of  known  strength,  and  a 
measured  quantity  used  containing  about  *1  grm.  of  the  salt. 
Should  it  contain  potassium  sulphide,  a  small  quantity  of  freshly 
precipitated  lead  carbonate  must  be  first  added,  and  the  solution 
filtered  before  proceeding  to  the  determination. 

II.  Separation  of  Cyanogen  from  the  Metals. 

a.  In  Cyanides  of  the  Alkali  Metals. 

Mix  the  substance  (if  solid,  without  previous  solution  in  watef) 
with  excess  of  silver  nitrate  solution,  then  add  water,  finally  nitric 
acid  in  slight  excess,  allow  to  settle  without  warming,  and  deter- 
mine the  silver  cyanide  as  in  I.,  a.  The  basic  metals  are  deter- 
mined in  the  filtrate  after  separating  the  excess  of  silver. 

h.  In  Cyanides  and  douUe  Cyanides^  which  are  completely 
decomposed  by  Silver  Nitrate  and  Nitric  Acid  or  Silver  Nii/raU 
and  Ammonia. 

Digest  for  some  time  with  a  dilute  solution  of  silver  nitrate, 
stirring  frequently,^  then  add  nitric  acid  in  moderate  excess,  and 
digest  at  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  foreign  cyanide  is  fully  dissolved 
and  the  silver  cyanide  has  become  pure  and  quite  white.  Then 
add  water  and  filter.  As  a  precautionaiy  measure  it  is  well  to  test 
the  metal  obtained  by  long  ignition  of  the  silver  cyanide,  whether 
it  is  free  from  those  metals  which  were  combined  with  the  cyano- 
gen. The  filtrate  is  used  for  estimating  the  basic  metals,  the  silver 
being  first  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  This  method  affords 
us  an  exact  analysis  of  the  double  cyanides  of  potassium  with 
nickel,  copper,  and  zinc  (H.  Kose). 

W.  WEnnf  recommends  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  ammo- 
nia for  the  decomposition  of  many  cyanogen  compounds,  such  as 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  Prussian  blue,  and  even  potassium  cobalti- 
cyanide.  He  digests  them  in  sealed  tubes  at  100^  (in  the  case  of 
potassium  cobalticyanide,  150®)  for  4  or  5  hours.  Warm  the  con- 
tents of  the  tube  gently  in  a  dish,  until  the  crystals  of  ammonio- 
cyanide  of  silver  are  dissolved,  filter  off  the  separated  metallic 

*  Double  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium  yields  by  this  process  a  mixture  of 
silver  cyanide  with  nickel  cyanide.  Like  double  cyanides  are  similarly  decom- 
posed, t  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  9,  879. 
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oxide,  wash  it  with  ammonia,  dilute,  and  precipitate  the  silver 
cyanide  by  acidifying  with  nitric  acid.  In  the  filtrate  separate  the 
silver  from  the  alkalies,  <&c.  In  respect  to  the  undissolved  oxides 
it  should  be  noted  that  metallic  silver  is  always  mixed  with  the 
ferric  oxide. 

c.  In  Mercuric  Cyomide. 

Precipitate  the  aqueous  solution  with  hydrogen  sulphide ;  the 
mercuric  sulphide  may  be  filtered  without  difficulty  if  a  little 
ammonia  or  hydrochloric  acid  be  added ;  it  is  determined  accord- 
ing to  §  118,  3.  If  the  compound  is  in  the  solid  condition,  the 
cyanogen  may  be  determined  in  another  portion  by  ignition  with 
cupric  oxide,  the  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  being  collected  and 
separated  (comp.  Organic  Analysis). 

H.  KosE  and  Finkenek*  have,  after  much  trouble,  succeeded 
in  finding  out  a  method  for  determining  cyanogen  with  precision 
also  in  solutions  of  mercuric  cyanide.  Mix  the  solution  of  the  mer- 
curic cyanide  with  zinc  nitrate  dissolved  in  ammonia.  To  1  part 
of  mercuric  salt  you  may  add  about  2  parts  of  the  zinc-salt.  Add 
to  the  clear  solution  hydrogen  sulphide  water  gradually  till  it  pro- 
duces a  perfectly  white  precipitate  of  zinc  sulphide.  The  precipi- 
tate, which  is  a  mixture  of  the  mercuric  and  zinc  sulphides,  settles 
well.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour  filter  it  off  and  wash  with  very 
dilute  ammonia.  The  filtrate  contains  zinc  cyanide  dissolved  in 
ammonia,  together  with  ammonium  nitrate.  It  does  not  smell  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  consequently  no  escape  of  the  latter  takes 
place.  Mix  it  with  silver  nitrate  and  then  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
in  excess.  The  silver  cyanide  is  next  washed  a  little  by  decantation, 
then — to  free  it  from  any  zinc  cyanide  simultaneously  precipitated 
— ^heated  with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  finally  filtered  off, 
washed,  and  determined  after  I.,  a.  The  precipitated  sulphides 
may  be  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  and  the  mercury  precipitated  as 
mercurous  chloride  according  to  §  118,  2.  The  test-analyses  com- 
municated by  Rose  yielded  excellent  results. 

d.  In  compounds  decomposable  hy  Mercuric  Oxide  in  the  Wet 
Way. 

Many  simple  cyanides,  and  also  double  cyanides — both  of  the 
character  of  the  double  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium,  and  of 
the  f erro-  or  ferricyanides  (not,  however,  cobalticyanides) — may,  as 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  288. 
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is  well  known,  bo  completely  decomposed  by  boiling  with  excess 
of  mercuric  oxide  and  water,  all  cyanogen  being  obtained  as  mer- 
curic cyanide  and  the  metals  passing  into  oxides. 

H.  BosE  {loc.  cit.)  has  shown  that  Prussian  blue,  potassium 
ferro-  and  ferricyanide,  more  particularly,  may  be  readily  analyzed 
in  this  manner. 

Boil  a  few  minutes  with  water  and  excels  of  mercuric  oxide  till 
complete  decomposition  is  effected,  add — ^in  order  to  render  the 
ferric  hydroxide  and  mercuric  oxide  removable  by  filtration — nitric 
acid  in  small  portions,  till  the  alkaline  reaction  has  nearly  disap- 
peared, filter,  wash  with  hot  water,  dry  the  precipitate,  ignite — 
very  gradually  raising  the  heat — under  a  hood  (with  a  good 
draught),  and  weigh  the  ferric  oxide  remaining.  In  the  filtrate 
the  cyanogen  is  determined  according  to  o,  and  any  potassium  that 
may  be  present  is  determined  in  the  filtrate  from  the  silver  cya- 
nide. 

e.  DetermmaUon  of  Metals  contamed  in  Cyanides  with  decom- 
position and  volatilization  of  the  Cyanogen. 

Of  the  various  means  for  completely  decomposing  compounds 
of  cyanogen,  especially  also  the  double  cyanides,  according  to  H. 
BosE  {loc.  cit.)  three  particularly  are  worthy  of  recommendation — 
viz.,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  mercuric  sulphate,  and  ammo- 
nium chloride.  The  nitrates  seemed  decidedly  less  suitable  on 
account  of  their  too  violent  action. 

a,  DECoMPosmoN  by  Sulphuric  Acid.  All  cyanogen  com- 
pounds, simple  or  double,  are  completely  decomposed  and  con- 
verted into  sulphates  or  oxides,  as  the  case  may  be,  if  treated  in  a 
powdered  condition  in  a  platinum  dish  or  a  capacious  platinum 
crucible  with  a  mixture  of  about  3  parts  concentrated  sulphu- 
ric acid  and  1  part  water,  and  heated  till  almost  all  the  sulphuric 
acid  had  been  expelled.  The  residual  mass  is  then  free  from  cyan- 
ogen. It  is  dissolved  in  water,  if  necessary  with  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  metals  determined  by  the  usual  methods. 
This  way  is  not  adapted  for  mercuric  cyanide,  as  a  little  of  the 
metal  would  escape  with  the  fumes  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

/3,  DEcoMPosmoN  by  Mebcuric  Sulphate.  Of  the  mercuric 
sulphates,  those  suitable  to  our  present  purpose  are  the  normal  and 
the  basic  (Turpeth  mineral).  The  substance  is  mixed  with  6  parts 
of  the  latter,  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible  gradually,  and  finally 
maintained  for  a  long  time  at  a  red-heat,  till  all  the  mercury  has 
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Yolatilizeo,  and  the  weight  of  the  crucible  remains  constant.  If 
alkalies  are  present,  a  little  ammoniam  carbonate  is  added  during 
the  final  ignition,  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  convert  the  acid 
sulphates  into  normal  The  residue  may  usually  be  analyzed  by  sim- 
ple treatment  with  water ;  in  the  case  of  potassium  f errocyanide, 
for  instance,  the  potassium  sulphate  dissolves,  and  pure  (alkali-free) 
feme  oxide  remains  behind.  The  test-analyses  that  have  been 
communicated  yielded  excellent  results. 

y.  DEcoMPOsmoK  by  Ammonium  Chlobide.  Mix  the  substance 
with  twice  or  thrice  the  amount  of  this  salt,  and  ignite  the  mixture 
moderately  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  (apparatus,  p.  251,  fig.  50- — ^ — ). 
From  the  cooled  mass  water  extracts  alkaline  chloride,  while  the 
reducible  metals  remain  in  the  metallic  state.  The  method  is 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  analysis  of  double  cyanide  of  nickel  and 
potassium  and  cobalticyanide  of  potassium,  not  so  for  iron  com- 
pounds, since  the  iron  obtained  is  not  pure,  but  contains  carbon. 

If  one  of  the  methods  described  in  ^  is  employed,  the  nitrogen 
and  carbon  (the  cyanogen)  must  be  determined  by  a  combustion, 
if  an  estimation  by  the  loss  is  not  sufficient. 

f.  Determination  of  the  Alkalies^  especially  of  Arrmumia  in 
Sol/uhle  Ferrocyanides, 

Mix  the  boiling  solution  with  a  solution  of  cupric  chloride,  in 
moderate  excess,  filter  off  the  precipitated  cupric  f errocyanide,  free 
the  filtrate  from  copper  by  means  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  then 
determine  the  alkalies  (Reindel*). 

g.  Volumetric  Deberravaation  of  Ferro-  and  Ferricyanogen. 

a.  After  E.  de  Haen.  This  method,  devised  in  my  laboratory, 
is  founded  upon  the  simple  fact  that  a  solution  of  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  (and  which  may  accordingly 
be  assumed  to  contain  free  hydroferrocyanic  acid)  is  by  addition 
of  potassium  permanganate  converted  into  the  corresponding  ferri- 
cyanide.  If  this  conversion  is  effected  in  a  very  dilute  fluid,  con- 
taining about  '2  grm.  potassium  ferrocyanide  in  from  100  to  200 
C.C.,  the  termination  of  the  reaction  is  clearly  and  unmistakably 
indicated  by  the  change  of  the  originally  pure  yellow  color  of  the 
fluid  to  reddish-yellow.f 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  65,  453. 

f  Instead  of  the  permaDganate  you  may  use  chromate  of  potash.  The  Bolu- 
tion  is  added  till  spots  of  sesquicbloride  of  iron  on  ^  plate  are  no  longer  colored 
blue  or  green,  but  brownish.    E.  Meteb,  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  8,  508. 
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The  process  requires  two  test-fluids  of  known  strength,  viz. : 

1.  A  solution  of  pure  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

2.  A  solution  of  potassium  permanganate. 

The  former  is  prepared  by  dissolving  20  grm.  perfectly  pure 
and  dry  crystallized  potassium  ferrocyanide  in  water  to  1  litre; 
each  C.C.  therefore  contains  20  mgrm.  The  IcUter  is  diluted  so  that 
somewhat  less  than  a  bnretteful  is  required  for  10  c.c.  of  the  solu- 
tion of  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

To  determine  the  strength  of  the  potassium  permanganate  solu- 
tion in  its  action  upon  the  potassium  ferrocyanide,  measure  off,  by 
means  of  a  pipette,  10  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide 
(containing  -2  grm.),  dilute  with  100  to  200  c.c.  water,  acidify  with 
sulphuric  acid,  place  the  glass  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  allow 
the  permanganate  to  drop  into  the  fluid,  stirring  it  at  the  same 
time,  until  the  change  from  yellow  to  reddishrjeWovf  indicates  that 
the  conversion  is  complete.*  Repetitions  of  the  experiment  always 
give  very  accurately  corresponding  results.  If  at  any  time  you 
have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  permanganate  has  suffered  altera- 
tion, recourse  must  be  had  again  to  this  experiment.  If  after 
acidifying  the  potassium  ferrocyanide  with  sulphuric  acid  you  add 
a  trace  of  ferric  chloride  to.  produce  a  bluish-green  color,  the  latter 
will  disappear  at  the  end  of  the  re^tion,  which  is  thus  rendered 
very  distinct  (GiNTLf). 

To  determine  the  amount  of  real  potassium  ferrocyanide  con- 
tained in  any  given  sample  of  the  commercial  article,  dissolve  5 
grm.  to  250  c.c. ;  take  10  c.c.  of  this  solution,  and  examine  as  just 
directed.  Suppose,  in  determining  the  strength  of  the  permangar 
nate,  you  have  used  20  cc,  and  you  find  now  that  19  c.c.  is  suffi- 
cient, the  simple  rule-of-three  sum, 

20 :  -2  : :  19  :  a? 

will  inform  you  how  much  pure  potassium  ferrocyanide  -2  grm.  of 
the  analyzed  salt  contains.  And  even  this  small  calculation  may 
be  dispensed  with,  by  diluting  the  permanganate  so  that  exactly 
50  cc.  correspond  to  -2  of  potassium  ferrocyanide,  as,  in  that  case, 


*  If  you  wish  at  first  for  some  additional  e^ideDce  besides  the  change  of  color, 
add  to  a  drop  of  the  mixture  on  a  plate,  a  drop  of  solution  of  sesquichloride  of 
iron:  if  this  fails  to  produce  a  blue  tint,  the  conversion  is  accomplished. 

f  Zeitschr.  f .  anal  Chem.  6,  446. 
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phate  to  1  litre,  also  4  gnu.  pure  dry  potamnm  forrocyaniilo  to  I 
litre.  Add  to  50  ce.  of  the  latter  solution  ^whioh  oontaiu  *^  grui. 
potassium  ferrocyanide)  copj^er  solution  from  a  burt^tto  tiUHtniplotD 
precipitation  of  the  ferrocyanogen.  In  onlor  to  hit  thin  |Hunt 
exactly,  from  time  to  time  dip  a  strip  of  <iltor-|m|H«r  into  tho 
brownish-red  fluid  which  will  inibil)0  tho  clear  tiltruto,  leaving  tho 
precipitate  of  copper  ferrocyanide  behind.  At  tintt  the  moint  Mtri|w 
of  paper,  when  touched  witli  ferric  diloride,  lH)como  tlark  blms  tlio 
reaction  gradually  gets  weaker  and  weaker,  and  tiiuilly  vanishttii 
altogether.  We  now  know  tho  value  of  the  copiK^r  Holution  with 
reference  to  its  action  on  potassium  ferro(;yani(h%  and  can,  thorc«- 
fore,  by  its  means  test  solutions  containing  unknown  antountM  of 
ferrocyanogen.  If  alkali  sulphides  arc  )>roHent,  they  are  fimt 
removed  by  boiling  with  lead  carbonate.  After  filtering  oiT  the 
lead  sulphide,  acidify  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  ]>ro(SiMMl. 

§148. 

5.   8ULPUUB. 

I.  Determinatian. 

To  detennine  hydrogen  sulphide  in  a  rmxtuvA  ofganen  c^inflnod 
over  mercurj'*  it  may  be  absorlxsd  by  a  ball  njaileof  2  partn  preclpl- 
tated  lead  phosphate  and  3  parts  plaster  of  Parin,  The  inixturis  In 
made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  preme^l  into  a  bullet  mould  In 
which  the  platinum  wire  is  inserted.  Tlje  mould  should  prevlounly 
be  oiled.  The  balls  are  dried  at  \W\  saturatc^^l  with  vMWVMwinXAA 
phosphoric  acid,  and  are  then  ready  for  unc  (LvuwuA), 

To  detennine  sulphuretted  hydrrigen  disunJaj^id  in  WfUfsr  i\u$ 
following  methods  are  in  oae : 

a.  The  method  of  determining  hydrogen  nulphid^;  roUnnisirl' 
callj  by  solution  of  iodine,  was  employed  fifKt  by  \h:yAht4%:t^M\  it 
is  verv  convenient  and  accarate.  Tliat  ithfitnhit  m^i^\  aI/'//)iolj/;  vJu' 
tdon  of  iodine.  But  as  the  action  of  tbe  uAUiH  uj^m  i\$*t  aW/}i//l 
ahers  iLe  a>mpocition  of  this  solution  sorfi^what  miMlr.  it  U  ht^ 
vet  to  me  a  solution  of  ifjihte  in  prAMsiom  uAiAh.  Tij^i  40sf^ju$^ 
poBtSosi  k  a§  follows : 

H^  ~  21  =  mi  -  B 
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the  nnmbor  of  half-cc.  conenined  expresses  directly  the  percentage 
of  pure  f errocyanide. 

Instead  of  determining  the  strength  of  the  permanganate  by 
means  of  pure  potassium  ferrocyanide,  which  is  imquestionably 
the  best  way,  one  of  the  methods  given  in  §  112,  2,  may  also  be 
employed ;  bearing  in  mind,  in  that  case,  that  2  mol.  potassium 
ferrocyanide  =  885*52,  2  at.  iron  =  112,  and  1  mol.  oxalic  acid  = 
126  are  equivalent  in  their  action  upon  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate. 

The  analysis  of  soluble  f erricyanides  by  this  method  is  effected 
by  reducing  them  to  f errocyanides,  acidifying,  and  then  proceeding 
in  the  way  described.  The  reduction  is  effected  as  follows  :  Mix 
the  weighed  ferricyanide  with  a  solution  of  soda  or  potassa  in 
excess,  boil  and  add  concentrated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate 
gradually,  and  in  small  portions,  until  the  color  of  the  precipitate 
appears  black,  which  is  a  sign  that  protosesquioxide  of  iron  has 
precipitated.  Dilute  now  to  300  cc,  mix,  filter,  and  proceed  to 
determine  the  ferrocyanide  in  portions  of  50  or  100  cc.  of  the 
fluid.  As  the  space  occupied  by  the  precipitate  is  not  taken  into 
account  in  this  process,  the  results  are  not  absolutely  accurate ;  the 
difference  is  so  very  trifling,  however,  that  it  may  safely  be  disre- 
garded. GmTL  {loc.  cit)  suggests  to  put  the  neutral  or  alkaline 
fluid  in  a  tall  vessel  and  add  a  few  lumps  of  sodium  amalgam  as 
big  as  peas :  in  ten  minutes  the  reduction  will  be  effected  and  with- 
out the  aid  of  heat. 

Insoluble  ferro-  or  ferricyanides,  decomposable  by  boiling  solu- 
tion of  potassa  (as  are  most  of  these  compounds),  are  analyzed  by 
boiling  a  weighed  sample  sufficiently  long  with  an  excess  of  solu- 
tion of  potassa  (adding,  in  the  case  of  ferricyanides,  ferrous  sul- 
phate), and  then  proceeding  as  directed  above. 

/3.  After  E.  Bohlig.* 

In  the  case  of  a  fluid  containing  potassium  ferrocyanide,  and 
also  sulphocyanide  (for  instance,  the  red  liquor  of  the  prussiate 
works),  the  method  given  in  a  cannot  be  employed,  as  the  hydro- 
sulphocyanic  acid  also  reduces  permanganic  acid.  The  following 
method — depending  on  the  precipitation  of  the  f errocyanogen  with 
solution  of  cupric  sulphate — may  then  be  used;  it  is  accurate 
enough  for  technical  purposes.     Dissolve  10  grm.  pure  cupric  sul- 

♦  Polytechn.  Notizblatt,  16.  81. 
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phate  to  1  litre,  also  4  grm.  pure  dry  potaflsium  ferrocjanide  to  1 
litre.  Add  to  50  c.c.  of  the  latter  solution  (which  contain  -2  grm, 
potassium  f errocyanide)  copper  solution  from  a  burette  to  complete 
precipitation  of  the  ferrocyanogen.  In  order  to  hit  this  point 
exactly,  from  time  to  time  dip  a  strip  of  filter-paper  into  the 
brownish-red  fluid  which  will  imbibe  the  clear  filtrate,  leaving  the 
precipitate  of  copper  f  errocyanide  behind.  At  first  the  moist  strips 
of  paper,  when  touched  with  ferric  chloride,  become  dark  blue,  the 
reaction  gradually  gets  weaker  and  weaker,  and  finally  vanishes 
altogether.  We  now  know  the  value  of  the  copper  solution  with 
reference  to  its  action  on  potassium  ferrocyanide,  and  can,  there- 
fore, by  its  means  test  solutions  containing  unknown  amounts  of 
ferrocyanogen.  If  alkali  sulphides  are  present,  they  are  first 
removed  by  boiling  with  lead  carbonate.  After  filtering  oft  the 
lead  sulphide,  acidify  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  proceed. 

§148. 

5.   SuLPHUB. 

I.  Determinatian. 

To  detennine  hydrogen  sulphide  in  a  mixture  of  gases  confined 
over  mercury*  it  may  be  absorbed  by  a  ball  made  of  2  parts  precipi- 
tated lead  phosphate  and  3  parts  plaster  of  Paris.  The  mixture  is 
made  into  a  paste  with  water,  and  pressed  into  a  bullet  mould  in 
which  the  platinum  wire  is  inserted.  The  mould  should  previously 
be  oiled.  The  balls  are  dried  at  100^,  saturated  with  concentrated 
phosphoric  acid,  and  are  then  ready  for  use  (LuDWiof). 

To  determine  sulphuretted  hydrogen  dissolved  in  water  the 
following  methods  are  in  ute : 

a.  The  method  of  determining  hydrogen  sulphide  volumetri- 
cally  by  solution  of  iodine,  was  employed  first  by  Dupasquier  ;  it 
is  very  convenient  and  accurate.  That  chemist  used  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  iodine.  But  as  the  action  of  the  iodine  upon  the  alcohol 
alters  the  composition  of  this  solution  somewhat  rapidly,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  use  a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide.  The  decom- 
position is  as  follows : 

H.S  +  21  =  2HI  +  S 

*  When  this  gas  remaiiiB  long  in  contact  with  mercury,  sulphide  of  mercury 
li  liable  to  be  formed.  f  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  162«  60. 
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2  at.  I  =  253*70  correspond,  therefore,  to  1  mol.  H,S  =  34. 
However,  this  exact  decomposition  can  be  relied  upon  with  cer- 
tainty only  if  the  amount  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in  the  fluid  does 
not  exceed  '04  per  cent.  (Bunsen).  Fluids  containing  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  hydrogen  sulphide  must  therefore  first  be  diluted  to  the 
required  degree  with  boiled  water  cooled  out  of  the  contact  of  air. 

The  iodine  solution  of  §  146  may  be  used  for  the  estimation  of 
larger  quantities  of  hydrogen  sulphide ;  for  weak  solutions,  e.g>y 
sulphuretted  mineral  water,  it  is  advisable  to  dilute  the  iodine  solu- 
tion 5  times,  so  that  1  c.c.  may  contain  *001  grm.  iodine. 

The  process  is  conducted  as  follows : 

Measure  or  weigh  a  certain  quantity  of  the  sulphuretted  water, 
dilute,  if  required,  in  the  manner  directed,  add  some  thin  starch- 
paste,  and  then  solution  of  iodine,  with  constant  shaking  or  stir- 
ring, until  the  permanent  blue  color  begins  to  appear.  The  result 
of  this  experiment  indicates  approximately,  but  not  with  positive 
accuracy,  the  i*elation  between  the  examined  water  and  the  iodine 
solution.  Suppose  you  have  consumed,  to  220  c.c.  of  the  sulphu- 
retted water,  12  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  iodine  containing  -000918 
grm.  iodine  in  the  cc*  Introduce  now  into  a  flask  nearly  the 
quantity  of  iodine  solution  required,  add  the  sulplmretted  water 
in  quantity  either  already  determined,  or  to  be  determined,  by 
weight  or  measure  ;t  then  to  the  colorless  fluid  add  thin  starch- 
paste,  and  after  this  iodine  solution  until  the  blue  color  just  begins 
to  show.  By  this  course  of  proceeding,  you  avoid  the  loss  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  which  would  otherwise  be  caused  by  evaporation 
and  oxidation.  In  my  analysis  of  the  Weilbach  water,  256  c.c.  of 
the  water  required,  in  my  second  experiment,  16'26  c.c.  of  iodine 
solution,  which,  calculated  to  the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  water 
used  in  the  first  experiment,  viz.,  220  cc,  makes  13*9  c.c,  or  1*9 
cc.  more.  But  even  now  the  experiment  cannot  yet  be  considered 
quite  conclusive,  when  made  with  a  solution  of  iodine  so  dilute ;  it 
being  still  necessary  to  ascertain  how  much  iodine  solution  is  required 
to  impart  the  same  blue  tint  to  the  same  quantity  of  ordinary  water 
mixed  with  starch-paste,  of  the  same  temperature,:!:  and  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  same  condition  §  as  the  analyzed  sulphuretted 

*  The  numbers  here  stated  are  those  which  I  obtained  in  the  analysis  of  the 
Weilbach  water.  f  Compare  Experiment  Ko.  82. 

X  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  102,  186. 
§  In  this  connection  I  would  recommend,  in  cases  where  the  sulphuretted 
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water,  and  to  deduct  thifl  from  the  quantity  of  iodine  solution  used 
in  the  second  experiment.  Thus  in  the  case  mentioned,  I  had  to 
deduct  '5  c.c.  from  the  16*26  c.c.  used.  If  the  instructions  here 
given  are  strictly  followed,  this  method  gives  very  accurate  results. 

b.  Mix  the  sulphuretted  fluid  with  an  excess  of  solution  of 
sodium  arsenite,  add  hydrochloric  acid,  allow  to  deposit,  and  deter- 
mine the  arsenious  sulphide  as  directed  §  127,  4.  The  results  are 
accurate  unless  the  solution  is  very  dilute,  in  which  case  the  slight 
solubility  of  arsenious  sulphide  occasions  loss. 

c.  If  the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  evolved  in  the  gaseous  state,  and 
large  quantities  are  to  be  determined,  the  best  way  is  to  conduct  it 
first  through  several  bull)ed  U-tubes  (tig.  64,  p.  435),  containing  an 
alkaline  solution  of  sodium  arsenite,  then  through  a  tube  connected 
with  the  exit  of  the  last  XJ-tube,  which  contains  pieces  of  glass 
moistened  with  solution  of  soda ;  to  mix  the  fluids  afterwards,  and 
proceed  as  in  b.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  to  determine 
small  quantities  of  hydrogen  sulphide  contained  in  a  large  amount 
of  air,  etc.,  it  is  well  to  pass  the  gaseous  mixture  in  separate  small 
bubbles  through  a  very  dilute  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium 
iodide,  of  known  volume  and  strength,  which  is  contained  in  a  long 
glass  tube  fixed  in  an  inclined  position  and  protected  against  sun- 
light. The  free  iodine  remaining  is  finally  estimated  by  means 
of  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulpiiate  (§  146) ;  the  difference  gives 
us  the  quantity  of  iodine  which  has  been  converted  by  hydrogen 
sulphide  into  hydriodic  acid,  and  consequently  corresponds  to  the 
amount  of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  present.  The  volume  of  the 
gaseous  mixture  may  be  known  by  measuring  the  water  which  has 
escaped  from  the  aspirator  used.  The  arrangement  of  the  absorp- 
tion tube  is  the  same  as  is  figured  in  connection  with  the  Deter- 
mination of  Carbonic  Acid  in  Air  (§  221).  The  thin  glass  tube  con- 
ducting the  gas  into  the  absorption  tube,  however,  must  not  be 
provided  with  an  india-rubber  elongation. 

From  my  own  experiments*  it  appears  that  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  whether  in  small  or  large  quantities  may  be  also  estimated 
by  the  increase  in  weight  of  absorption  tubes.  We  have  only  to 
take  care  that  the  mixture  of  gases  is  first  thoroughly  dried  by 
passing  over  calcium  chloride.     To  take  up  the  hydrogen  sulphide 

water  contains  bicarbonate  of  soda,  to  add  to  the  ordinary  water  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  this  salt,  as  its  presence  has  a  slight  influence  on  the  appearance  of  the 
final  reaction. 

*Zeit8chr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  10,  75. 
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we  use  U-tnbes,  five  eixths  filled  with  copper  Bulphate  on  pumice, 
one  sixth  at  the  exit  containing  calcium  chloride.  To  prepare  the 
pumice  with  copper  sulphate,  proceed  as  follows.  Treat  60  grm. 
pumice  in  lumps  the  size  of  peas  in  a  small  porcelain  dish  with  a 
hot  concentrated  solution  of  30  or  35  grm.  copper  sulphate,  dry 
the  whole  with  constant  stirring,  place  the  dish  in  an  air  or  oil 
bath  of  the  temperature  of  150*^  to  160**,  and  allow  to  remain 
therein  four  hours.  A  tube  containing  14  grm.  of  this  prepared 
pumice  will  absorb  about  '2  grm.  hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  well 
always  to  employ  two  such  tubes.  If  the  prepared  pumice  is  dried 
at  a  lower  temperature  it  takes  up  much  less  of  the  gas,  if  dried  at 
a  higher  temperature  the  gas  is  decomposed  and  sulphurous  acid  is 
formed. 

Finally,  small  quantities  of  hydrogen  sulphide  mixed  with  other 
gases  may  be  estimated  by  passing  through  bromine  water  and  con- 
verting into  sulphuric  add. 

II.  Separation  and  Deterrwinaitdon  of  Bulphwr  in  SiUphidea. 
A.  Methods  based  on  the  Cokyebsion  of  the  Sulphub  into 

SULPHUBIO  AoiD. 

1.  Methods  in  the  Dry  Way. 

a.  Oxidation  ly  Alkali  Nitrates  (applicable  to  all  compounds 
of  sulphur).  If  the  sulphides  do  not  lose  any  sulphur  on  heating, 
mix  the  pulverized  and  weighed  substance  with  6  parts  of  anhy- 
drous sodium  carbonate  and  4  of  potassium  nitrate,  with  the  aid 
of  a  rounded  glass  rod,  wipe  the  particles  of  the  mixture  whidi 
adhere  to  the  rod  carefully  off  against  some  sodium  carbonate,  and 
add  this  to  the  mixture.  Heat  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  crucible 
(which,  however,  is  somewhat  affected  by  the  process),  at  a  grad- 
ually increased  temperature  to  fusion  ;^  keep  the  mass  in  that  state 
for  some  time,  then  allow  it  to  cool,  heat  the  residue  with  water, 
filter  the  fluid,  boil  the  residue  with  a  solution  of  pure  sodium  car- 
bonate, filter,  wash,  remove  all  nitric  acid  from  the  filtrate  by 
repeated  evaporation  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine 
the  sulphuric  acid  as  directed  in  §  132.  The  metal,  metallic  oxide, 
or  carbonate,  which  remains  undissolved,  is  determined,  according 
to  circumstances,  either  by  direct  weighing  or  in  some  other  suit- 
able way.    In  the  presence  of  lead,  before  filtering,  pass  carbonic 

*  If  gas  not  free  from  sulphur  is  used  for  heatlDg,  some  sulphur  is  likely  to 
be  absorbed— Price,  Journ.  Chem.  8oc.,  (2)  2,  51.  If  a  platinum  crucible  is  used 
do  not  raise  the  heat  more  than  necessary,  or  tlie  crucible  will  be  attacked. 
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acid  through  the  solution  of  the  fused  mass,  to  precipitate  the 
small  quantity  of  that  metal  which  has  passed  into  the  alkaline 
solution. 

Should  the  sulphides,  on  the  contrary,  lose  sulphur  on  heating, 
the  finely  powdered  compound  is  mixed  with  4  parts  sodium  car- 
bonate, 8  parts  nitre,  and  24  parts  pure  and  perfectly  dry  sodium 
chloride,  and  the  process  otherwise  conducted  as  already  given. 

b.  Oxidation  by  Chlorine  Gas  (after  Bebzelius  and  H.  Kosb 
especially  suitable  for  sulphosalts  of  complicated  composition). 

Tlie  following  apparatus  (fig.  65),  or  one  of  similar  construction, 
is  used ;  corks  should  be  used,  not  india-nibber  stoppers,  and  wher- 
ever there  is  an  india-rubber  connection,  the  glass  tubes  should  be 
close  to  each  other. 

The  flask  a  is  completely  filled  with  pieces  of  pyrolusite  (native 
manganese  dioxide)  of  the  size  of  hazelnuts,  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  is  poured  in  till  the  spaces  between  the  pieces  of  pyrolusite 
are  filled  up  to  half  the  height  of  the  body  of  the  flask.  The 
upper  layer  of  pyrolusite,  which  should  be  rinsed  with  a  little  water 
after  pouring  in  the  hydrochloric  acid,  serves  to  purify  the  evolved 
chlorine  almost  completely  from  hydrochloric  acid.  When  the 
stopcock  in  one  of  the  tubes  provided  for  conducting  the  chlorine  is 
closed,  the  chlorine  passes  down  into  the  cylinder  b  filled  with 
rather  dilute  soda  solution,  by  which  it  is  completely  absorbed. 
When  the  stopcock  is  opened  the  chlorine  is  conducted  by  a  tube 
to  the  bottom  of  c  into  a  layer  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which 
serves  to  indicate  the  rapidity  of  the  current ;  c  is  moreover  com- 
pletely filled  with  fragments  of  pumice-stone  moistened  with  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  the  chlorine. 
The  tube  with  the  bulb  d  must  be  made  of  glass  which  is  not  too 
easily  fusible,  and  must  be  adjusted,  not  horizontally,  but  a  little 
inclined,  so  that  heavy  vapors  may  not  pass  back  against  the  slow 
current  of  chlorine.  The  danger  that  vapors  may  pass  back  is 
further  lessened  by  making  the  end  of  the  bulb-tube  at  which 
chlorine  enters  no  wider  than  is  necessary  for  the  introduction  of 
the  substance  by  means  of  a  long,  narrow,  thin  weighing  tube.  The 
part  of  the  tube  on  the  other  side  of  the  bulb  should  have  a  greater 
diameter,  since  it  might  otherwise  be  choked  up  by  a  sublimate, 
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especially  if  the  Babetanctj  contains  mncli  antimony.  It  is  narrowed 
at  one  point  to  facilitate  eabsequent  fusion  and  drawing  asunder. 
The  downward  bent  end  is  fitted  into  the  receiver  e  by  means  of  a 
cork,  or  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  drawn  over  it.  The  receiver  con- 
tains water  or,  if  antimony  is  present  in  the  Bubstance,  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  which  is  also  added  a  little  tartaric  acid  (free  from 
sulphuric  acid).  The  volume  of  liquid  should  be  only  so  large  ag  to 
cause  the  passing  gas  to  bubble  through  it  in  the  narrow  spaces  at 
each  end  of  the  lower  bulb,  which  should  be  lai;ge  enough  to  hold  25 


to  30  c.a  when  thus  charged.  It  is  well  also  to  attach  to  the  receivei 
a  small  TJ-tube  charged  with  a  small  volume  of  the  liquid  absorbent 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  increase  as  little  as  possible  the  pressure  in 
the  interior  of  the  apparatus.  Finally,  a  long,  light  glass  tube  may  be 
attached  to  the  last  TJ-tube  for  condactiog  the  escaping  chlorine 
into  the  open  air  or  into  a  flae. 

When  the  substance  has  been  introdaced  into  the  bnlb-tube,  and 
the  whole  apparatus  is  connected,  the  stopcock  is  fiist  closed  and 
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evolution  of  clilorine  is  produced  by  application  of  gentle  heat. 
As  soon  as  gas-bnbbles  following  each  other  in  quick  succession 
appear  in  the  soda  solution,  the  heat  is  withdrawn.  A  constant 
evolution  of  chlorine  will  then  go  on  for  a  long  time  without  fur- 
ther application  of  heat.  When  the  gas-bubbles  are  nearly  com- 
pletely absorbed  by  the  soda  solution,  the  stopcock  is  opened  so 
wide  that  a  slow  current  of  gas  enters  c  and  after  a  while  reaches 
the  bulb  d.  If  the  substance  is  decomposed  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature {e,g.^  antimony  sulphide),  care  must  be  taken  to  diminish 
the  rapidity  of  the  chemical  action  and  consequent  elevation  of 
temperature,  by  partial  closing  of  the  stopcock,  so  that  sulphur 
chloride  may  not  distil  over  into  the  receiver  at  this  stage  of  the 
process.  For  if  sulphur  chloride  reaches  the  liquid  in  the  receiver 
which  is  not  yet  saturated  with  chlorine,  it  is  decomposed  with 
separation  of  sulphur  which  is  afterwards  not  easily  converted  into 
sulphuric  acid  by  chlorine.  When  the  action  of  chlorine  ceases  to 
produce  elevation  of  temperature  or  any  apparent  change  of  the 
substance,  and  the  absorbing  liquid  has  become  charged  with 
chlorine,  the  current  is  slightly  increased  and  gentle,  veiy  gradu- 
ally increased  heat  is  applied  to  the  bulb,  which,  however,  is  not 
even  at  the  end  of  the  operation  brought  to  redness.  During  this 
operation  the  flow  of  chlorine  must  not  be  so  rapid  as  to  carry 
visible  fumes  through  the  absorbing  apparatus,  and  sulphur  chloride 
must  be  distilled  over  so  slowly  that  the  absorbing  liquid  remains 
throughout  well  charged  with  chlorine.  If  the  latter  precaution 
is  neglected,  unoxidized  sulphur  will  remain  at  the  close  of  the 
operation,  which  will  render  the  subsequent  part  of  the  process 
more  troublesome  and  probably  less  accurate.  Besides  sulphur 
chloride,  the  volatile  metallic  chlorides  distil  over.  The  portion 
of  the  tube  beyond  the  bulb  may  be  kept  moderately  heated  so  as 
to  prevent  it  from  being  stopped  up  by  a  sublimate,  especially  at 
the  narrowed  part.  When  by  gradually  increased  temperature  no 
more  volatile  products  arise  from  the  mass  in  the  bulb  and  con- 
dense in  the  cooler  portion  of  the  tube  beyond  it,  except  perhaps 
ferric  chloride  (giving  a  dark  brown  sublimate),  the  complete 
expulsion  of  which  need  not  be  awaited,  the  heating  is  extended 
so  that  the  sublimate  in  the  tube  is  gradually  driven  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable into  the  receiver,  or  at  least  beyond  the  narrowed  part. 
The  stopcock  is  then  closed  while  the  bulb  is  still  warm.  When, 
after  a  few  minutes,  the  liquid  in  the  receiver  has  receded  some- 
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what,  Boften  the  narrow  part  of  the  tube  with  the  flame  of  a  Bnnsen 
burner  aided  by  a  blowpipe  having  a  rather  large  jet,  and  at  the 
same  time  draw  the  tube  asunder. 

The  drawn-off  end  of  the  tube  containing  anhydrous  chlorides, 
which  volatilize  on  exposure  to  the  air,  must  not  be  withdrawn 
from  the  receiver  until  the  chlorides  are  dissolved  or  have  by  long 
standing  absorbed  moisture.  Their  solution  is  easily  effected  pro- 
vided the  tube  extends  well  down  into  the  receiver  by  inclining 
the  latter  so  that  liquid  comes  in  contact  with  the  end  of  the  tube* 
The  Uquid  then  gradually  rises  in  the  tube,  absorbmg  the  chlorine 
gas  and  dissolving  the  chlorides  in  it ;  meantime,  if  necessary,  the 
cork  may  be  slightly  loosened  to  admit  a  little  air  and  prevent  the 
liquid  from  reaching  it  by  absorption  of  chlorine.^  If  one  fails  to 
effect  a  solution  in  the  manner  above  described,  the  whole  may  be 
allowed  to  stand  24  hours,  during  which  time  the  chlorides  in  the 
tube  absorb  moisture  from  the  liquid  in  the  receiver,  so  that  the 
tube  can  then  be  withdrawn  and  the  chlorides  may  be  dissolved 
out  with  diluted  hydrochloric  acid  and  added  with  rinsings  of  the 
tube  to  the  solution  in  the  receiver.  Finally,  if  it  is  intended  to 
adopt  this  latter  mode  of  proceeding,  the  tube  may  be  cut  off  and 
inmiediately  closed  with  a  cork  instead  of  being  fused  and  drawn 
off.  The  solution  of  the  chlorides  obtained  from  the  end  of  the 
tube,  the  solution  in  the  receiver  and  that  in  the  appended  U-tube 
being  united,  a  very  gentle  heat  is  applied  until  the  free  chlorine  is 
expelled,  and  the  fluid  is  then  allowed  to  stand  until  the  sulphur, 
if  any  is  present,  has  solidified.  The  sulphur  is  filtered  off  on  a 
weighed  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed.  The  filtrate  is  precipi- 
tated with  barium  chloride  (§132),  by  which  operation  the  amount 
of  that  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  determined  which  has  been  con- 
verted into  sulphuric  acid.  The  fluid  filtered  from  the  barium  sul- 
phate contains,  besides  the  excess  of  barium  chloride  added,  also 
the  volatile  metallic  chlorides ;  which  latter  are  finally  determined 
in  it  by  the  proper  methods,  which  will  be  found  in  Section  V. 

The  chloride  remaining  in  the  bulb-tube  is  either  at  once 
weighed  as  such  (silver  chloride,  lead  chloride),  or  where  this  is 
impracticable — as  in  the  case  of  copper,  for  instance,  which  remains 
partly  as  cuprous,  partly  as  cupric  chloride — it  is  dissolved  in  water, 
hydrochloric  acid,  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  or  some  other  suitable 
solvent,  and  the  metal  or  metals  in  the  solution  are  determined  by 
the  methods  already  described,  or  which  will  be  found  in  Section 
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V.  To  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  bnlb-tube  con- 
taining silver  chloride,  it  is  advisable  to  reduce  the  chloride  by 
hydrogen  gas,  and  then  dissolve  the  metal  in  nitric  acid. 

In  cases  where  you  have  only  to  estimate  the  sulphur,  say  in 
substances  containing  also  sulphuric  acid,  O.  Lindt^  recommends 
conducting  the  chloride  of  sulphur  and  the  volatile  metallic 
chlorides  into  pure  solution  of  soda,  when  decomposition  immedi- 
ately takes  place,  producing  sodium  sulphide,  sodium  thiosulphate, 
sodium  chloride,  and  hypochlorite.  When  the  decomposition  is 
over,  continue  passing  the  chlorine  for  two  hours  through  the  soda, 
evaporate  then  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue  cautiously  to  destroy 
the  sodium  chlorate,  dissolve  in  water,  and  estimate  the  sulphuric 
acid  according  to  §  132. 

€.  Oxidation  by  Oxide  of  Mercury  {after  Bunskn). 

This  method,  which  will  be  found  in  detail,  §  186,  is  particu- 
larly suited  to  the  estimation  of  sulphur  in  volatile  compounds,  or 
in  substances  which  when  heated  lose  sulphur. 

2.  Methods  in  the  Wet  Way. 

a.  Oxidation  ofths  Sulphur  ly  Adds  yielding  Oxygen^  or  by 
Halogens,  f 

a.  Weigh  the  finely  pulverized  sulphide  in  a  small  glass  tube 
sealed  at  one  end,  and  drop  the  tube  into  a  tolerably  capacious 
strong  bottle  with  glass  stopper,  which  contains  red  fuming  nitric 
acid  (perfectly  free  from  sulphuric  acid:|:)  in  more  than  sufficient 
quantity  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphide.  Immediately 
after  having  dropped  in  the  tube,  close  the  bottle.  When  the  action, 
which  is  very  impetuous  at  first,  has  somewhat  abated,  shake  the 
bottle  a  little ;  as  soon  as  this  operation  ceases  to  cause  renewed 
action,  and  the  fumes  in  the  flask  have  condensed,  take  out  the 
stopper,  rinse  this  with  a  little  nitric  acid  into  the  bottle,  and  then 
heat  the  latter  gently. 

aa.  The  whole  of  the  Sulphur  has  been  oxidized,  the  Fluid  is 


*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  4,  870. 

t  In  presence  of  lead,  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  tin,  and  antimony,  method 
b  is  preferable  to  a. 

i  To  test  for  sulphuric  acid  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  necessary  to 
evaporate  on  a  water-bath  nearly  to  dryness  and  take  up  with  water  before  add- 
ing barium  chloride.  When  the  acid  cannot  be  got  pure,  determine  the  sulpburlo 
acid  and  allow  for  it 
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perfecdy  clea/r  ;*  Evaporate  with  some  Bodinm  chloride,  towards 
the  end  adding  pure  hydrochloric  acid  repeatedly,  cooling  the  dish 
each  time  before  adding  the  acid.  Dilate  with  much  water,  and 
determine  the  sulphuric  acid  as  directed  §  132.  Make  sure  that  the 
precipitate  is  pure ;  if  it  is  not,  purify  it  according  to  §  132.  Separate 
the  bases  in  the  jGiltrate  from  the  excess  of  the  barium  salt  by  the 
methods  given  in  Section  V. 

hb.  UndiasoVoed  Sulphur  floats  in  the  Fluid :  Add  potassium 
chlorate  in  small  portions,  or  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  digest 
some  time  on  a  water-bath.  This  process  will  often  succeed  in  dis- 
solving the  whole  of  the  sulphur.  Should  this  not  be  the  case,  and 
the  undissolved  sulphur  appear  of  a  pure  yellow  color,  dilute  with 
water,  collect  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  carefully,  dry,  and  weigh. 
After  weighing,  ignite  the  whole,  or  a  portion  of  it,  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  perfectly  pure.  If  a  fixed  residue  remains  (consisting 
cojnmonly  of  quartz,  gangue,  &c.,  but  possibly  also  of  lead  sul- 
phate, barium  sulphate,  &c.),  deduct  its  weight  from  that  of  the 
impure  sulphur.  In  the  filtered  fluid  determine  the  sulphuric  acid 
as  in  da^  calculate  the  sulphur  in  it,  and  add  the  amount  to  that  of 
the  undissolved  sulphur.  If  the  residue  left  upon  the  ignition  of 
the  undissolved  sulphur  contains  an  insoluble  sulphate,  decompose 
this  as  directed  in  §  132,  and  add  the  sulphur  found  in  it  to  the 
principal  amount. 

In  the  presence  of  bismuth,  the  addition  of  potassium  chlorate 
or  of  hydrochloric  acid,  is  not  advisable,  as  chlorine  interferes  with 
the  determination  of  bismuth. 

ft.  Mix  the  finely  pulverized  metallic  sulphide  in  a  dry  fiask, 
by  shaking,  with  powdered  potassium  chlorate  (free  from  sulphuric 
acid),  and  add  moderately  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  small 
portions.  Cover  the  flask  with  a  watch-glass,  or  with  an  inverted 
ajiall  flask.  After  digestion  in  the  cold  for  some  time,  heat  gently, 
finally  on  the  water-bath,  until  the  fluid  smells  no  longer  of  chlo- 
rine. Proceed  now  as  directed  in  or,  aa,  or  JJ,  according  as  the 
sulphur  is  completely  dissolved  or  not.  In  the  latter  case  you  must 
of  course  immediately  dilute  and  filter.  The  oxidation  of  the  sul- 
phur may  be  usually  effected  more  quickly  and  completely  by 

# 

<  *  This  can  of  course  be  the  case  only  in  absence  of  metals  forming  insoluble 
salts  with  sulphuric  acid.  If  such  metals  are  present,  proceed  as  in  bb,  as  it  is  in 
that  case  less  easy  to  judge  whether  complete  oxidation  of  the  sulphur  has  beei 
attained. 
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warming  with  nitric  acid  of  1*36  sp.  gr.  on  a  water-bath,  and  add- 
ing  potassium  chlorate  in  small  portions.  Compare  Stobeb,*  Peab- 
SON,  and  BowDrroH.f 

y.  Aqua  regia  is  also  frequently  used.  J.  Lefort:}:  recommends 
a  mixture  of  1  part  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  3  parts  strongest 
nitric  acid.  Complete  conversion  of  sulphur  into  sulphuric  acid, 
however,  is  rarely  effected  by  aqua  regia. 

6.  Bromine  may  also  be  used.  Pyrites  or  blende  is  digested  at 
a  gentle  heat  with  water,  and  bromine  gradually  added.  If  the  sul- 
phides have  been  prepared  in  the  wet  way,  good  bromine  water  is 
sufScient  to  oxidize  them.  P.  Waaoe§  prefers  bromine  to  all  other 
wet  agents,  and  advises  its  purification  by  distillation  in  an  appa- 
ratus from  which  all  caoutchouc  connections  are  excluded. 

h.  Oxidation  of  the  SuLphur  hy  Chlorine  in  Alkaline  Solution^ 
after  Rivot,  Beudant,  and  Daouin.|  (Suitable  also  for  determining 
the  sulphur  in  the  crude  article.) 

Heat  the  very  finely  pulverized  sulphide  or  crude  sulphur  for 
several  hours  with  solution  of  potassa  free  from  sulphuric  acid 
(which  dissolves  free  sulphur,  as  well  as  the  sulphides  of  arsenic 
and  antimony),  and  then  conduct  chlorine  into  the  fluid.  This 
speedily  oxidizes  the  sulphur ;  the  sulphuric  acid  formed  combines 
with  the  potassa  to  sulphate,  which  dissolves  in  the  fluid,  whilst 
the  metals  converted  into  oxides  remain  undissolved.  Filter,  acid- 
ify the  alkaline  filtrate,  and  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  by  barium 
chloride  (§  132).  Arsenic  and  antimony  pass  into  the  alkaline 
solution  in  the  fonn  of  acids,  but  not  so  lead,  which  is  converted 
into  binoxide,  and  remains  completely  undissolved.  This  method 
is,  therefore,  particularly  suitable  in  presence  of  lead  sulphide.  In 
presence  of  iron  sulphide,  potassium  sulphate  is  formed  at  first, 
and  ferric  hydroxide,  which,  if  the  action  of  the  chlorine  is  allowed 
to  continue,  begins  to  be  converted  into  potassium  ferrate.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  fiuid  commences  to  acquire  a  red  tint  the 
transmission  of  chlorine  must  be  discontinued,  and  the  fiuid  gently 
heated  for  a  few  moments  with  powdered  quartz,  to  decompose  the 
ferric  acid. 

It  occasionally  happens,  more  particularly  in  presence  of  sand, 
iron  pyrites,  cupric  oxide,  &c.,  that  the  process  is  attended  with 
impetuous  disengagement  of  oxygen,  which  almost  completely  pre- 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9,  71.  f  I^-  d>  ^-  X  I^-  9,  81. 

g  lb.  10, 908.       I  Ck>mpl.  Rend.  1885,  888  ;  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  81,  184. 
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vents  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  chlorine.  However,  this  accident 
may  be  guarded  against  by  reducing  the  substance  to  the  very  finest 
powder. 

B.  Mkihods  Based  on   the   Convebsion  of  the  Sulphur  into 
Htdrooen  Sulphide,  or  a  Metallic  Sulphide. 

a.  The  determination  of  the  sulphur  in  the  sulphides  of  the 
metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  soluble  in  water  is  best 
effected — provided  they  are  free  from  excess  of  sulphur — by  I.,  h. 
In  the  absence  of  acids  of  sulphur  you  may  also  convert  the  sulphur 
into  sulphuric  acid  by  bromine  water.  The  bases  are  conveniently 
estimated  in  a  separate  portion,  which  is  decomposed  by  evapora- 
tion with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  or — when  none  but  alkali- 
metals  arc  present — ^by  ignition  with  5  parts  of  ammonium  chloride 
in  a  porcelain  crucible.  If  the  compounds  contain  excess  of  sul- 
phur, they  should  be  oxidized  either  by  chlorine  in  alkaline  solu- 
tion or  treated  according  to  ^,  <? ;  if  they  contain  thiosulphate  or 
sulphite,  proceed  according  to  §  168. 

h.  The  sulphur  contained  in  alkaline  fluids  as  monosulphide  or 
hydrosulphate  of  the  sulphide  may  also  be  determined  directly  by 
volumetric  analysis,  by  means  of  a  standard  ammoniacal  silver  or 
copper  solution.  In  using  the  former,  mix  the  solution  with  ammo- 
nia, heat  and  add  the  standard  fluid  till,  on  filtering  off  a  small 
portion  and  adding  silver  solution,  a  mere  opalescence  is  produced 
(Lestelle*).  In  using  the  copper  solution,  mix  the  fiuid  to  be 
tested  with  ammonia,  heat  to  50^  or  60**,  and  add  the  standard  solu- 
tion, frequently  shaking  and  boiling  till  no  further  precipitation  of 
CuO,  5CuS  is  produced,  and  the  solution  begins  to  be  blue  (Ver- 
STRAETf).  To  make  a  standard  copper  solution,  1  c.c.  of  which 
bhall  equal  .01,  NaJS,  dissolve  9.754  pure  copper  in  40  grm.  nitric 
acid,  boil,  add  180  to  200  c.c.  ammonia  and  water  to  1  litre.  These 
methods  are  well  adapted  for  technical  purposes,  for  the  estimation 
of  sulphide  in  soda  lies  for  instance.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that 
precipitated  silver,  copper,  or  lead  sulphide  (if  you  have  used  a 
solution  of  oxide  of  lead  in  potash)  may  be  estimated  gravimetri- 
cally. 

c.  If  aU  the  sulphur  can  be  expelled  from  the  substance  in  the 
form  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  sulphide  may  be  heated  in  a  small  fiask  with  the  concentrated 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal  Chem.  2,  94.  f  /».  4.  216. 
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acid  to  complete  decomposition  and  expulsion  of  the  hydrogen  sul- 
phide— the  latter  being  determined  according  to  I.  In  the  case  of 
polysulphides,  the  sulphur  separated  in  the  evolution  flask  is  col- 
lected on  a  filter  dried  at  100**,  washed,  dried  first  at  70°,  then  for 
a  short  time  at  100°,  and  weighed. 

Third  Group. 

KITBIO  ACID. CHLORIC   ACID. 

§  149. 
1.  NriEic  Aom. 

I.  Determination. 

Free  nitric  acid  in  a  solution  containing  no  other  acid  is  deter- 
mined most  simply  in  the  volumetric  way,  by  neutralizing  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  soda  or  ammonia  of  known  strength  (comp.  Spe- 
cial Part,  "  Acidimetry").  The  following  method  also  effects  the 
same  purpose :  Mix  the  solution  with  baryta-water,  until  the  reac- 
tion is  just  alkaline,  evaporate  slowly  in  the  air,  nearly  to  dryness, 
dilute  the  residue  with  water,  filter  the  solution  which  has  ceased 
to  be  alkaline,  wash  the  barium  carbonate  formed  by  the  action  of 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  excess  of  the  barytar 
water,  add  the  washings  to  the  filtrate,  and  determine  in  the  fluid 
the  barium  as  directed  in  §  101.  Calculate  for  each  1  at.  barium 
2  mol.  nitric  acid.  Lastly,  free  nitric  acid  may  also  be  determined 
in  a  simple  manner  by  supersaturating  with  ammonia,  evaporating 
in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  drying  the  residue  at  110°  to  120°, 
and  weighing  the  NH^NO,  (Schaffgotsch). 

II.  Separation  of  nitric  acid  from  the  basic  radicals^  and 

determination  of  ths  acid  in  nitrates. 

a.  Methods  based  on  the  decomposition  of  Nitrates  in  the  Dry 
Way. 

a.  In  anhydrous  metallic  nitrates  which  leave  upon  ignition  a 
metallic  oxide  of  known  and  definite  composition,  the  nitric  acid 
may  be  determined  by  ignition  and  calculation  from  the  weight  of 
the  residue. 

/?.  In  the  case  of  nitrates,  whose  residue  on  ignition  has  po 
constant  composition,  or  by  whose  ignition  the  crucible  is  much 
attacked  (alkali  and  alkali-earth  nitrates)^  fuse  the  substance  (which 
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must  be  anhydrous  and  also  free  from  organic  and  other  volatile 
bodies)  with  a  non-volatile  flux,  and  estimate  the  nitric  acid  from 
the. loss.  Silicic  acid  is  the  best  flux,  as  it  may  be  readily  procured, 
and  the  execution  is  the  most  easy  and  the  most  certain  to  succeed. 
I  shall  describe  the  method  in  its  application  to  potassium  or  sodium 
nitrate. 

Fuse  the  latter  at  a  low  temperature,  pour  out  on  to  a  wanu 
porcelain  dish,  powder,  and  diy  again  before  weighing.  Now 
transfer  to  a  platinum  crucible  2  to  3  grm.  powdered  quartz,  ignite 
well,  and  weigh  after  cooling.  Add  about  0*5  grm.  of  the  salt 
prepared  as  above,  mix  well,  and  convince  yourself  by  the  balance 
that  nothing  has  been  lost  during  mixing.  The  covered  crucible 
is  then  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat  (just  visible  by  day)  for  half  an 
hour,  and  weighed  after  cooling  with  the  cover.  The  loss  of 
weight  represents  the  quantity  of  N,0,.  Sulphates  or  clilorides 
are  not  decomposed  at  the  given  temperature  ;  if  a  higher  heat  be 
applied,  the  latter  may  volatilize.  The  action  of  reducing  gases 
must  be  avoided.  The  test-analyses,  communicated  by  Reich,*  as 
well  as  those  performed  in  my  own  laboratory,!  gave  very  satisfac- 
tory results. 

h.  Method  hosed  on  the  distillation  of  Nitric  Acid. 

All  nitrates  may  be  decomposed  by  distillation  with  moderately 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  nitric  acid  passing  into  the  receiver 
may  then  be  determined,  according  to  I.,  volumetrically  or  gravi- 
metrically.  1  to  2  grm.  of  the  nitrate  should  be  treated  with  a 
cooled  mixture  of  1  volume  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  2  vol- 
umes water.  For  1  grm.  nitre  take  5  c.c.  sulphuric  acid  and  10 
c.c.  water.  The  distillation  may  be  performed  either  with  a  ther- 
mometer at  160°  to  170°  in  a  parafBn  or  sand  bath  (duration  of  the 
distillation  for  1  to  2  grm.  nitre,  3  to  4  hours),  or  in  vacuo^  yA\\i 
tlie  use  of  a  water-bath.  The  latter  process  is  the  best.  In  the 
former,  the  neck  of  the  tubulated  retort  (which  is  drawn  out  and 
bent  down)  is  connected  with  a  bulbed  U-tube:|:  containing  a  meas- 
ured quantity  of  standard  soda  or  potassa  solution  (§  192).  The 
distillation  m  vcumo  may  be  conducted,  without  the  use  of  an  air- 
pump,  according  to  Finkener,||  as  follows:  Transfer  the  measured 

♦  Berg-  und  Hattenmftnnische  Zeitschrift.  1861,  No.  21 ;  Zeitschrifl  f.  analjrt. 
Chem.  1,  86.  t  Zeitschr.  f.  SDal.  Chem.  1,  181. 

X  The  bulbed  U-tube  will  be  found  figured  §  185. 
I  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  1.  809. 
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quantity  of  water  and  concentrated  sulplinric  acid  to  the  tubulated 
retort,  and  the  necessary  quantity  of  standard  potassa  or  soda  solu- 
tion, diluted  to  30  cc,  to  a  flask  with  a  narrow  neck  of  about  200 
c.c.  capacity.  Then,  by  means  of  an  india-rubber  tube,  connect  the 
flask  with  tlie  retort  air-tight,  so  that  the  drawn-out  point  of  the 
latter  may  extend  to  the  body  of  the  flask,  and — with  tubulure 
open — heat  the  contents  of  the  retort  and  of  the  flask  to  boiling. 
When  the  air  has  been  expelled  from  the  apparatus  by  long  boil- 
ing, transfer  the  salt  (weighed  in  a  small  tube)  to  the  retort  through 
the  tubulure,  close  the  latter  immediately,  and  at  the  same  time 
take  away  the  lamp.  The  retort  is  then  heated  with  a  water-bath, 
the  flask  being  kept  cool.  The  quantity  of  nitric  acid  that  has 
passed  over  is  finally  ascertained  by  determining  the  still  free  alkali 
with  standard  acid.  If  it  is  suspected  that  all  the  nitric  acid  has 
not  been  driven  into  the  receiver  by  one  distillation,  you  may — by 
heating  the  flask  and  cooling  the  retort — distil  the  water  back  into 
the  latter,  and  then  the  distillation  from  the  retort  may  be  repeated* 
The  distillate  thus  obtained  is  always  free  from  sulphuric  acid, 
hence  the  results  are  very  exact.  The  base  remains  as  sulphate  in 
the  retort.  In  the  presence  of  chloride  add  to  the  contents  of  the 
retort  a  sufficiency  of  dissolved  silver  sulphate,  or — when  much 
chloride  is  present — moist  silver  oxide.  The  nitric  acid  is  then 
obtained  entirely  free  from  chlorine. 

c.  Methods  hosed  on  the  decomposition  of  Nitrates  hy  Alkor 
lies^  (&c. 

a.  Nitrates  of  metals  which  are  completely  precipitated  by 
alkali  hydroxides  or  carbonates — provided  basic  salts  are  not  pre- 
cipitated at  the  same  time — may  be  analyzed  by  simple  boiling 
with  an  excess  of  standard  potassa  or  soda  or  their  carbonates. 
After  cooling,  dilute  to  J  or  ^  litre,  mix,  allow  to  settle,  draw  off  a 
portion  of  the  supernatant  clear  fiuid,  determine  the  free  alkali 
remaining  in  it,  and  calculate  therefrom  the  amount  which  has 
been  converted  into  nitrate.  Hayes  obtained  with  silver  and  bis- 
muth nitrates  good  results;  but  with  mercurous  nitrate  (using 
sodium  carbonate)  the  results  were  not  so  satisfactory.* 

/?.  In  nitrates  from  which  the  basic  metals  are  precipitated  by 
barium  or  calcium  hydroxides  or  their  carbonates  (or  by  barium 
sulphide),  the  nitric  acid  may  be  estimated  with  great  accuracy  by 


*  H.  Rose,  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  1,  8M. 
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filtering,  after  precipitation  lias  been  effected,  warm  or  cold,  pass- 
ing carbonic  acid  through  the  filtrate,  if  necessary,  till  all  the 
barium  is  precipitated,  warming,  filtering,  and  determining  the 
barium  in  the  filtrate  by  sulphuric  acid.  1  at.  of  the  same  corre- 
sponds to  1  mol.  nitric  anhydride  (N,0,).  [In  case  of  bismuth- 
salts,  boil  until  the  separated  oxide  is  perfectly  yellow.     Paige.] 

y.  In  many  nitrates  whose  bases  are  precipitable  by  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  the  nitric  acid  may  be  determined  according  to  Gibbs 
by  adding  to  the  salt  in  solution  about  its  own  weight  of  some 
neutral  organic  salt,  e,g.^  Rochelle  salt,  and  throwing  down  the 
metal  by  H,S.  The  filtrate  and  washings  are  brought  to  a  definite 
bulk,  and  the  free  acid  is  determined  in  aliquot  portions  alkalimet- 
rically.* 

d.  Methods  hased  upon  the  decomposition  of  Nitric  Add  hy 
Ferrous  Chloride, 

Method  of  PELouzEf  and  Fresenius.  The  decomposition  is  a 
follows : 

6FeCl.  +  2X^0.  +  SHQ  =  3Fe.Cl.  +  2Ka  +  4H.0  +  N.O.. 

a.  Select  a  tubulated  retort  of  about  200  c.c.  capacity,  with  a 
long  neck,  and  fix  it  so  that  the  latter  is  inclined  a  little  upwards. 
Introduce  into  the  body  of  the  retort  about  1'5  grm.  fine  piano- 
forte wire,  accurately  weighed,  and  add  about -30  or  40  c.c.  pure 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid.  Conduct  now  through  the  tubulure,  by 
means  of  a  glass  tube  reaching  only  about  2  cm.  into  the  retort, 
hydrogen  gas  washed  by  solution  of  potassa,  or  pure  carbonic  acid, 
and  connect  the  neck  of  the  retort  with  a  U-tube  containing  some 
water.  Place  the  body  of  the  retort  on  a  water-bath,  and  heat 
gently  until  the  iron  is  dissolved.  Let  the  contents  of  the  retort 
cool  in  the  current  of  hydrogen  gas  or  carbonic  acid ;  increase  the 
latter,  and  drop  in,  through  the  neck  of  the  retort,  into  the  body, 
a  small  tube  containing  a  weighed  portion  of  the  nitrate  under 
examination,  which  should  not  contain  more  than  about  0*200  grm. 
of  N,0,.  After  restoring  the  connection  between  the  neck  and 
the  XJ-tube,  heat  the  contents  of  the  retort  in  the  water-bath  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  remove  the  water-bath,  heat  with 
the  lamp  to  boiling,  until  the  fluid,  to  which  the  nitric  oxide  had 
imparted  a  dark  tint,  shows  the  color  of  ferric  chloride,  and  con- 

♦  Am.  Jour.  Set.,  xliv.  209.  \  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  40,  834. 
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tinue  boiling  for  some  minutes  longer.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
give  the  fluid  an  occasional  shake,  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  dry 
salt  on  the  sides  of  the  retort.  Before  you  discontinue  boiling, 
increase  the  current  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic  acid  gas,  that  no  air 
may  enter  through  the  U-tube  when  the  lamp  is  removed.  Let 
the  contents  cool  in  the  current  of  gas,  dilute  copiously  with  water, 
and  determine  the  iron  still  present  as  ferrous  chloride  volumetri- 
cally  by  potassium  dichromat^ — 336  of  iron  converted  by  the 
nitric  acid  from  ferrous  to  ferric  chloride  correspond  to  108  (N,0,). 
My  test-analyses  of  pure  potassium  nitrate  gave  100*1 — 100*03 — 
100*03,  and  100*05,  instead  of  100.*  [The  iron  remaining  as  ferric 
chloride  may  also  be  determined  by  sodium  thiosulphate.] 

p,  Schulze's  Methodf  modified  by  Tiemann.:}: 
The  solution  containing  the  nitrate  is  concentrated  if  necessary 
to  a  volume  of  about  50  c.c.  and  introduced  into  the  flask  A,  whicli 
should  have  a  capacity  of  about  200  c.c.  This  flask  is  provided 
vnth  a  rubber  stopper,  through  which  pass  two  bent  tubes  ah  c  and 
ef  g.  The  first  is  drawn  out  to  a  point  (not  too  small)  at  a,  and 
projects  through  the  stopper  about  2  cm. ;  the  second  terminates 
without  diminution  of  size  exactly  at  the  lower  surface  of  the 
stopper.  These  two  tubes  are  connected  by  rubber  tubes  (bound  with 
thread)  at  c  and  g  with  the  glass  tubes  c  d  and  gh.  A  rubber  tube  is 
drawn  over  the  lower  end  of  y  A  to  protect  it  from  fracture.  B  is  a 
glass  vessel  containing  10  per  cent,  soda  solution.  A  measuring  tube 
graduated  to  0*1  c.c,  of  not  too  great  diameter,  filled  with  previously 
boiled  soda  solution,  is  supported  so  that  its  open  end  is  under  the 
surface  of  the  liquid  in  B. 

The  solution  of  the  nitrate  in  the  flask  is  further  concentrated 
by  boiling,  and  finally  the  lower  end  of  the  ixkhQef  g  h  is  brought 
into  the  soda  solution  so  that  a  part  of  the  steam  escapes  through 
it.  After  a  few  minutes  the  rubber  tube  at  g  is  pressed  together 
with  the  fingers ;  if  the  air  has  been  completely  displaced  from 
the  flask  by  boiling,  the  soda  solution  will  rise  suddenly  in  the  tube 
as  in  a  vacuum,  and  a  slight  blow  against  the  finger  will  be  percep- 
tible. In  this  case,  the  rubber  tube  at  g  is  closed  with  a  clamp 
and  the  steam  is  allowed  to  escape  through  a  h  c  cfuutil  only  10  c.c. 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.  106,  217. 
t  Zeitschr.  fur  anal.  Chem.  1870,  400. 

X  AnleituDg  zur  Untersuchung  von  Wasser,  von  W.  Eubel,  Zweite  Auflage 
von  F.  Tiemann,  Braunschweig  bel  Fr.  Yieweg  a.  Bohn.  1870,  a.  S5. 
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of  fluid  remain  in  the  flask.  The  lamp  is  now  removed  aucl  the 
rubber  tube  at  o  is  closed  with  a  clamp,  and  the  tube  c  rf  filled  bj 
a  jot  of  water.  If  an  air  bubble  remaiup  in  the  rubber  tulie  at  c, 
it  must  be  removed  by  pressure  with  the  tingera.  The  graduated 
measuring  tul>e  is  now  brought  over  the  upcurved  end  of  the  evo- 
lution tube  efg  h  so  that  the  end  rises  in  it  2—3  cm.  The  flask 
must  next  be  allowed  to  stand  a  few  minutes  until  a  partial  vacuum  is 
produced  in  it,  which  is  manifested  by  a  contraction  of  the  rubber 
tubes  at  o  and  g.  A  nearly  satui-ated  solution  of  ferrous  chloride 
is  poured  into  a  small  beaker,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  marked 


3 

* 


Fig.  67. 


BO  as  to  show  the  space  ocenpied  by  20  c.c. ;  two  other  beakers 
must  also  be  at  hand  partly  filled  with  concentrated  hydrochlorio 
acid.  The  tube  cd'ia  now  dipped  into  the  ferrous  chloride  Bolntion, 
and  the  clamp  at  c  is  loosened  until  15-20  c.c.  are  drawn  into  the 
Hask.  The  ferrous  chloride  remaining  in  the  tube  is  next  removed 
by  drawing  in  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  two  suo- 
ceesive  portions.  Small  bubbles  may  frequently  be  observed  »t 
h,  occasioned  by  evolution  of  hydrochloric  gas  caused  by  dimin- 
ished pressure  in  the  flask.  They  disappear  almost  completely  bo 
soon  as  the  pressure  rises. 
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Heat  is  applied,  at  first  very  gently,  until  the  rubber  tubes  at  o 
and  ff  are  slightly  expanded ;  then  the  rubber  tube  at  ^  is  held  com- 
pressed by  the  fingers,  the  clamp  being  removed,  until  the  pressure 
becomes  stronger,  when  the  gas  is  allowed  to  pass  over  to  the  grad- 
uated tube.  Toward  the  end  of  the  operation  heat  is  increased  and 
distillation  continued  until  the  volume  of  gas  in  the  measuring 
tube  no  longer  increases.  The  hydrochloric  gas,  abundantly 
evolved  in  the  last  part  of  the  process,  is  absorbed  with  violence 
by  the  soda  solution  with  a  peculiar  clattering  sound ;  there  is  no 
danger,  however,  of  breaking  the  evolution  tube  if  care  has  been 
taken  to  enclose  the  lower  end  with  a  rubber  tube  as  above  directed. 

The  measuring  tube  is  brought  into  a  large  cylinder  containing 
cold  water,  best  of  15-18®  C,  and  by  means  of  some  suitable  fix- 
ture held  wholly  submerged  in  the  same.  The  transfer  is  effected 
with  the  help  of  a  small  porcelain  dish  filled  with  soda  solution. 

After  15-20  minutes,  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the 
cylinder  is  ascertained  with  a  sensitive  tliermometer,  and  the  state 
of  the  barometer  is  also  observed.  Then  the  tube  is  taken  hold 
of  at  the  upper  end  with  a  strip  of  paper  or  cloth,  in  order  to  avoid 
imparting  heat  to  it  by  direct  contact  of  the  hand,  and  drawn 
up  perpendicularly  so  far  that  the  level  of  the  fiuids  within  and 
without  it  exactly  coincide,  and  the  volume  of  the  gas  is  read  off. 
From  the  data  thus  obtained,  the  volume  which  the  dry  gas  would 
occupy  at  0®  C.  and  760  mm.  bar.  pressure  is  to  be  computed.  (See 
p.  886,  on  Calculation  of  Analyses.)  1  c.c.  N,0,  at  0®  0.  and 
760  mm.  bar.  pressure  corresponds  to  •002413  grm.  N,0,. 

A  condition  indispensable  for  the  success  of  the  operation  is 
the  complete  expulsion  of  air  from  the  apparatus  in  the  beginning. 
When  an  abundant  quantity  of  nitric  acid  is  present  in  the  sub- 
stance, enough  to  produce  about  80  c.c.  nitrogen  dioxide  is  a  suit- 
able quantity  to  use  for  its  determination,  and  a  somewhat  larger 
quantity  of  ferrous  chloride  and  hydrochloric  acid  than  above  indi- 
cated may  be  used.  An  unnecessary  amount  of  these  reagents 
should,  however,  be  avoided,  since  it  is  difficult  to  boil  a  small  quan- 
tity of  nitrogen  dioxide  out  of  a  large  volume  of  liquid. 

This  method  is  easy  to  carry  out  and  gives  satisfactory  results. 
It  has  been  selected  for  description  and  recommendation  here  out 
of  a  great  number  of  methods,  not  mentioned  in  this  volume, 
which  have  been  proposed  and  more  or  less  used  for  determination 
of  nitric  acid. 
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e.  Methods  in  which  the  Nitrogen  of  tike  Nitric  Acid  is  sep- 
arated and  measured  in  the  gaseous  form. 

These  methods  are  more  particularly  suitable  for  analyzing 
nitrates  which  are  decomposed  by  ignition  into  oxide  or  metal  and 
oxides  of  nitrogen ;  they  will  be  found  in  the  Section  on  the  Dlti- 
mate  Analysis  of  Organic  Bodies,  §  184.  Marionao  employed 
them  to  analyze  mercurous  nitrates.  Bromeis  analyzed  nitrite,  &c., 
of  lead  by  a  similar  method,  recommended  by  Bunsen.  In  cases 
where  it  is  intended  to  determine  the  water  of  the  analyzed  nitrate 
in  the  direct  way,  such  methods  are  ahnost  indispensable.* 

§150. 
2.  Ohlobio  Aom. 

I.  Determdnation. 

Free  chloric  acid  in  aqueous  solution  may  be  determined  by 
converting  it  into  hydrochloric  acid  by  the  agency  of  nascent 
hydrogen  (11.,  5),  and  determining  the  acid  formed,  as  directed  in 
§  141 ;  or  by  saturating  with  solution  of  soda,  evaporating  the  fluid, 
and  treating  the  residue  as  directed  in  II.,  a  or  c. 

II.  Separation  of  Chloric  Acid  from  the  Bases  a/nd 
Determination  of  the  Acid  m  Chlorates. 

a.  After  BuNSEN.f  When  warm  hydrochloric  acid  acts  upon 
chlorates,  the  latter  are  reduced ;  as  this  reduction  is  not  attended 
with  separation  of  oxygen,  the  following  decompositions  may  take 
place: 

.0.  i  S*2  ci.o.  ( 8  ci.o  a.o,  i  ?S«^  ci.o.  ( S«^   ci,o.  i  1201 

ICl   1  g**^*  4HC1    I  2  H.O    6HC1   |  ^^^    8HC1   "j  ^^^^   lOHOl  |  5H,0 

Which  of  these  products  of  decomposition  may  actually  be  formed, 
whether  all  or  only  certain  of  them,  cannot  be  foreseen.  But  no 
matter  which  of  them  may  be  formed,  they  all  of  them  agree  in 
this,  that,  in  contact  with  solution  of  potassium  iodide,  they  liber- 
ate for  every  2  mol.  chloric  acid  (HCIO,),  or  1  mol.  01,0,  in  the 
chlorate,  12  at.  iodine.  1522*2  of  iodine  liberated  correspond  accord- 
ingly to  150*92  01,0,.  The  analytical  process  is  conducted  as  des- 
cribed §  142, 1. 

*  See  also  Gibbs,  Am.  Journ.  Sci.,  xxxvii.  850. 
t  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Fharm.  86,  282. 


CI 
2HC1 
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b.  After  Sestini.*  To  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of 
the  weighed  clilorate  add  a  piece  of  zinc  and  then  some  pure 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  allow  to  stand  for  some  time  (with  0.1 
grm.  potassium  chlorate  half  an  hour  is  sufficient).  By  the  nas- 
cent hydrogen  the  chloric  acid  is  converted  into  hydrocliloric  acid, 
which,  after  removal  and  rinsing  of  the  zinc,  is  determined  accord- 
ing to  §  141.  To  use  the  volumetric  method  (§  141,  6,  a),  the  sul- 
phuric acid  is  first  precipitated  with  barium  nitrate,  then  the  zinc 
and  excess  of  barium  with  sodium  carbonate,  the  liquid  is  filtered 
and  neutralized,  then  potassium  chromate  is  added,  and  finally 
standard  silver  solution. 

c.  The  basic  radicals  are  determined  with  advantage  in  a  sepa* 
rate  portion,  by  converting  the  chlorate  either  by  very  cautious 
ignition,  or  by  warming  with  hydrochloric  acid  into  chloride. 

The  estimation  of  hypocMorous  acid  will  be  described  in  the 
Special  Part,  article  "  Chlorimetry." 

I  Zeit8chrif t  f.  analyt  Chem.  1,  600. 


SECTION  V. 

SEPARATION   OF  BODIES. 

§151. 

When  only  one  basic  or  one  acid  radical  is  present,  the  method 
of  its  determination  has  been  considered  in  the  previous  Section. 
When  more  than  one  basic  or  more  than  one  acid  radical  is  pres- 
sent,  the  methods  of  separating  and  determining  them  will  be 
described  in  the  present  Section. 

The  separation  of  bodies  may  be  eflfected  in  three  ways :  viz.,  a, 
by  direct  cmalyaia ;  ft,  by  indirect  analysis;  e,  by  estimation  fty 
difference. 

By  direct  cmah/sis^  we  understand  the  actual  separation  of  rad- 
icals or  elements.  Thus,  we  separate  potassium  from  sodium  by 
platinic  chloride ;  copper  from  tin  by  nitric  acid ;  arsenic  from 
iron  by  hydrogen  sulphide ;  iodine  from  chlorine  by  palladious 
nitrate ;  carbon  from  potassium  nitrate  by  water,  &c.,  &c.  In 
direct  analysis  we  render  one  body  insoluble,  while  the  others 
remain  in  solution,  or  vice  versa^  or  we  volatilize  one  body,  leav- 
ing the  others  behind,  or  we  effect  actual  separation  in  some  other 
manner.  This  is  the  mode  of  analysis  most  frequently  employed. 
It  generally  deserves  the  preference  where  choice  is  permitted. 

We  term  an  analysis  indirect  if  it  does  not  effect  the  actual  sep- 
aration of  the  bodies,  but  causes  certain  changes  which  enable  us 
to  calculate  their  quantity.  Thus,  the  quantity  of  potassium  and 
sodium  in  a  mixture  of  compounds  of  the  two  may  be  determined 
by  converting  them  into  chlorides,  weighing  the  latter,  and  deter- 
mining the  chlorine  (§  152,  3). 

Finally,  if  we  weigh  two  bodies  together,  determine  one  of  them, 
and  subtract  its  weight  from  that  of  the  two,  we  shall  find  the 
weight  of  the  other  body.  In  this  case  the  second  body  is  said  to 
be  estimated  by  difference.  Thus,  aluminium  may  be  determined 
when  its  oxide  is  mixed  with  ferric  oxide,  by  weighing  the  mix- 
ture and  determining  the  iron  volumetrically. 
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Indirect  analysis  and  estimation  by  difference  maybe  employed 
in  an  exceedingly  large  number  of  cases ;  but  their  use  is  as  a  rule 
only  to  be  recommended  where  good  methods  of  true  separation 
are  wanting.  The  special  cases  in  which  they  are  preferable  to 
direct  analysis  cannot  be  all  foreseen;  those  alone  are  pointed 
out  which  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence.  As  regards  the  calcu- 
lations required  in  indirect  analysis,  I  have  given  general  direc- 
tions under  "  the  Calculation  of  Analysis ;"  wherever  it  appeared 
judicious,  I  have  added  the  necessary  directions  to  the  description 
of  the  method  itself. 

I  have  retained  our  former  subdivision  into  groups,  and,  as  far 
as  practicable,  systematically  arranged,  first,  the  general  separation 
of  all  the  bodies  belonging  to  one  group  from  those  of  the  preced- 
ing groups ;  secondly,  the  separation  of  the  individual  bodies  of  one 
group  from  all  or  from  certain  bodies  of  the  preceding  groups; 
and  finally,  the  separation  of  bodies  belonging  to  one  and  the  same 
group  from  each  other.  I  think  I  need  scarcely  observe  that  the 
general  methods  which  serve  to  separate  the  whole  of  the  bodies  of 
one  group  from  those  of  another  group  are  also  applicable  to  the 
separation  of  every  individual  body  of  the  one  group  from  one  or 
several  bodies  of  the  other  group.  It  must  not  be  understood  that 
the  more  special  methods  are  necessarily  in  all  cases  preferable  to 
the  more  general  ones.  As  a  rule,  it  must  be  left  to  individual 
chemists*  to  decide  for  themselves  in  each  special  case  which  method 
should  be  adopted.  With  respect  to  the  general  methods  for  sepa- 
rating one  group  from  another,  I  would  observe  that  those  adduced 
appeared  to  me  more  adapted  to  the  purpose  than  others,  but 
still  there  may  be  others  tiiat  are  equally  suitable,  and  in  special 
cases  even  more  so.  A  wide  field  is  here  open  to  the  ingenuity 
of  the  analyst. 

The  methods  given  for  the  separation  of  both  basic  and  acid 
radicals  are  generally  based  upon  the  supposition  that  they  are  in 
the  form  of  free  acids  or  bases,  or  in  the  form  of  salts  soluble  in 
water.  Wherever  this  is  not  the  case,  special  mention  is  made  of 
the  circumstance. 

From  among  the  host  of  proposed  methods,  I  have,  as  far  aa 
practicable,  chosen  those  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  experience 
and  arc  distinguished  for  accurate  results.  In  cases  where  two 
methods  were  on  a  par  with  each  other  as  regards  these  two  points, 
I  have  either  given  both  or  selected  the  more  simple  one.  Methods 
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which  experience  has  shown  to  be  defective  or  fallacious  have  been 
altogether  omitted.  I  have  endeavored  to  point  ont,  as  far  as  poB- 
sible,  the  particular  drcomstances  under  which  either  the  one  or 
the  other  of  several  methods  deserves  the  preference. 

Where  the  accuracy  of  an  analytical  method  has  been  estab- 
lished already,  in  Section  lY.,  no  furthur  statements  are  made  on 
the  subject  here.  Paragraphs  of  former  Sections  deserving  par- 
ticular attention  are  referred  to  in  parentheses. 

The  extension  of  chemical  science  introduces  almost  every  day 
new  analytical  methods  of  every  description,  which  are,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  preferred  to  the  older  methods;  the  present  time  may 
therefore  be  looked  upon  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  respects,  as  a 
period  of  transition,  in  which  the  new  strives  more  than  ever  to 
overcome  and  supplant  the  old.  I  make  this  remark  to  show  the 
impossibility  of  always  adding  to  the  description  of  a  method  an 
opinion  of  its  usefulness  and  accuracy,  and  also  to  point  out  the 
importance,  under  such  circumstances,  of  a  proper  systematic 
arrangement.  I  have  in  this  Section  generally  arranged  the  vari- 
ous analytical  methods  upon  the  bases  of  their  scientific  principles, 
firmly  persuaded  that  this  will  greatly  tend  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  the  science,  and  will  lead  to  endeavors  to  apply  known  princi- 
ples to  the  separation  of  other  bodies  besides  those  to  which  they 
are  already  applied,  or  to  apply  new  principles  where  experience 
has  proved  the  old  ones  fallacious,  and  the  methods  based  on  them 
defective. 

I  conclude  these  introductory  remarks  with  the  important  cau- 
tion to  the  student  never  to  look  'upon  a  separation  as  suceessfviU/y 
acc(yrryplisThed  hefore  he  has  conA>moed  hvmsdftha/t  the  weight  pre- 
oipitateSj  cfe{?.,  are  pure  and  more  particiUarly  free  from  those 
bodies  from  which  it  was  inten€led  to  sepa/roite  them. 
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I.  SEPARATION  OP  THE  BASIC   RADICALS  FROM  EACH  OTHER. 

JFtr^  Gnmp. 

POTASSIUM — SODIUM — AMMONIUM — (lITHIUM). 

§152. 

Iin>Bx.    The  numbers  refer  to  those  in  the  margin. 

P&Uumufn  from  sodium,  1,  2,  6. 

"         ammonium,  4,  6. 
Sodium  from  potassium,  1,  2,  6. 

"         ammonium,  8,  4,  6. 
Ammonium  from  potassium,  4,  5. 
"         sodium,  8,  4,  5. 
(Lithium  from  the  other  allcalies,  7,  8,  9.) 

1.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  different  degrees  ofSdvhiUty 
in  Alcohol,  of  Sodium  Platinic  Chloride^  and  Potassium 
Platinic  Chloride. 

a.  Potassium  from  Sodium. 

It  is  an  indispensable  condition  in  this  method  that  the  1 
two  alkalies  should  exist  in  the  form  of  chlorides.  If,  there- 
fore, they  are  present  in  any  other  form,  they  must  be  first  con- 
verted into  chlorides,  which  in  most  cases  may  be  effected  by 
evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess;  in  the  case  of 
nitrates,  the  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid  must  be 
repeated  4 — 6  times  till  the  weight  of  the  gently  ignited  mass 
ceases  to  diminish.  In  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  boracic  acid,  this  simple  method  will  not  answer.  For 
the  methods  of  separating  the  alkalies  from  the  two  latter  acids 
and  converting  them  into  chlorides,  see  §§  135  and  136.  The 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid  being  a  circumstance  of  rather  fre- 
quent occurrence,  the  way  of  meeting  this  contingency  is  given 
below  (2). 

Determine  the  total  quantity  of  the  sodium  chloride  and 
potassium  chloride*  (§§  97,  98),  dissolve  in  the  least  quantity 

*  Never  take  the  weight  of  the  alkali  chlorides  without  convinciDg  yourself  of 
their  purity  by  dissolving  them  in  water,  which  should  give  a  clear  solution,  and 
testing  the  solution  with  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate,  which  must  throw 
down  no  precipitate.  It  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  a  matter  so  simple  need 
not  be  mentioned  here;  still  I  have  found  that  neglect  in  this  respect  is  by  no 
means  uncommon. 
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of  water^  add  to  the  fluid  in  a  porcelain  dish  an  excess  of  a 
strong  aqueous  solution  of  platinic  chloride  as  neutral  as  pos- 
sible. Enough  platinum  solution  should  be  added  to  convert 
the  sodium  as  well  as  the  potassium  into  platinochloride.  It 
is  best  to  use  a  solution  of  known  strength  and  to  calculate 
roughly  how  much  should  be  added.  Evaporate  on  the  water- 
bath  nearly  to  dryness  (the  water  in  the  bath  should  never 
actually  boil,  and  the  sodium  platinic  chloride  should  not  lose 
its  water  of  crystallization),  treat  the  residue  with  alcohol  of 
from  '86  to  *87  sp.  gr.,  cover  the  dish  with  a  glass  plate,  and 
allow  to  stand  a  few  hours,  with  occasional  stirring.  If  the  super- 
natant fluid  is  not  deep  yellow,  this  is  a  proof  that  the  quantity 
of  platinic  chloride  used  is  insufllcient.  When  the  precipitate 
has  settled,  pour  off  the  clear  fluid  through  a  Alter  and  exam- 
ine the  precipitate  most  minutely,  if  necessary  with  the  aid 
of  a  microscope.  If  it  is  a  heavy  yellow  powder  (sufficiently 
magnified,  small  octahedral  crystals)  it  is  the  pure  potassium  pla- 
tinic chloride.*  Then  transfer  it — ^best  with  the  aid  of  the  fil- 
trate— to  the  filter,  wash  it  with  spirit  of  '86  to  '87  sp.  gr.  and 
proceed  according  to  §97, 3  a.  (Instead  of  weighing  the  double 
chloride  or  the  platinum  obtained  from  it,  you  may  ignite  gen- 
tly in  hydrogen,  extract  the  potassium  chloride  with  water, 
and  weigh  this  or  titrate  the  chlorine  in  it  by  §  141,  I.,  J,  a). 
If,  on  the  contrary,  white  saline  particles  (sodium  chloride) 
are  to  be  seen  mixed  with  the  yellow  crystalline  powder,  pla- 
tinic chloride  has  been  wanting,  the  whole  of  the  sodium  chlo- 
ride not  having  been  completely  converted  into  sodium  platinic 
chloride.  In  this  case  the  precipitate  in  the  dish  must  be 
treated  with  some  water,  till  all  the  sodium  chloride  is  dis- 
solved, a  fresh  portion  of  platinic  chloride  is  added,  the  whole 
evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  and  the  above  examination 
repeated.  The  quantity  of  the  sodium  is  usually  estimated 
by  subtracting  from  the  united  weight  of  the  sodium  chloride 
and  potassium  chloride  the  weight  of  the  latter,  calculated 
from  that  of  the  potassium  platinic  chloride. 

To  make  quite  sure  that  the  potassium  has  completely  sep- 


♦  If  small  tesseral  crystals  are  visible  of  a  dark  orange-yellow  color,  and 
relatively  large  size,  and  appearing  transparent  by  transmitted  light,  then  the 
double  chloride  contains  lithium  platinic  chloride  (Jekzsch.  Fogg.  Ann  104, 
lOS). 
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arated,  it  is  advisable  to  add  to  the  filtrate  some  water,  some 
more  platinic  chloride,  and  if  the  quantity  of  sodium  is  only 
small,  also  some  sodium  chloride ;  evaporate  on  the  water-bath  s 
nearly  to  dryness,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  75®  (Bischof), 
and  treat  the  residue  in  the  manner  just  described.  In  order 
to  diminish  the  solvent  action  of  the  alcohol  on  the  potassium 
platinic  chloride,  J  ether  may  be  now  mixed  with  it.  Should 
this  operation  again  leave  a  small  undissolved  residue  of  potas- 
sium platinic  chloride,  it  is  filtered  off,  best  on  a  separate  filter, 
and  first  washed  with  alcohol  and  ether.  As,  however,  this 
remainder  of  the  double  salt  is  generally  impure,  dissolve  it  on 
the  filter  with  boiling  water,  evaporate  with  a  few  drops  of  pla- 
tinic chloride,  treat  the  residue  with  alcohol,  and  if  any  potas- 
sium salt  remains,  determine  it  either  with  the  principal  quan- 
tity or  by  itself. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  an  indirect  estimation  of 
the  sodium,  one  of  the  following  direct  methods  may  be 
employed,  a.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  till  the  spirit  has  gone  off, 
dilute,  digest  the  solution  with  small  pure  iron  filings  till  the 
platinum  is  all  thrown  down,  filter,  add  chlorine  water  till  the 
ferrous  is  converted  into  ferric  chloride,  precipitate  with  ammo- 
nia, filter  off  the  ferric  hydroxide,  and  determine  the  sodium 
chloride  in  the  filtrate,  ft.  Evaporate  the  filtrate,  finally  in  a 
porcelain  crucible,  to  dryness,  heat  the  residue  to  low  redness 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  extract  with  water,  and  determine 
the  sodium  chloride  in  the  solution.  For  small  quantities  of 
fiuid  this  method  will  be  found  convenient,  y.  A.  MrrsoHEB- 
LicH  recommends  to  mix  the  filtrate  with  sulphuric  acid,  evapo- 
rate to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue,  extract  the  sodium  sul- 
phate with  water,  and  determine  it  according  to  §  98, 1.  These 
methods,  of  course,  yield  the  sodium  salt  in  a  pure  condition 
only  when  the  separation  of  the  potassium  has  been  perfect. 
They  present  the  advantage  that  the  sodium  salt  is  brought 
under  one's  eyes  and  may  be  tested  after  weighing. 

Should  the  solution  contain  sulphuric  acid,  it  may  be  in    S 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  of  some  volatile  acid,  convert 
the  alkalies  first  into  normal  sulphates  (§§  97,  98),  and  weigh 
them  as  such.     For  the  estimation  of  the  potassium,  one  of  the 
two  following  methods  may  be  used : 

a.  First  convert  the  sulphates  into  chlorides  and  then  pro- 
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ceed  as  above.  For  this  purpose  barinm  salts  were  formerly 
employed,  or,  better,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  strontium  chloride. 
The  barium  sulphate,  however,  carries  down  considerable  quan- 
tities of  alkali  salt,  and  the  strontium  sulphate  noticeable 
quantities ;  hence  the  employment  of  these  reagents,  more  par- 
ticularly barium,  cannot  be  recommended.  H.  Bose  advises 
repeated  ignition  of  the  alkali  sulphates  with  ammonium 
chloride  till  the  weight  remains  constant ;  this  process  is  simple 
and  well  adapted  for  small  quantities ;  no  loss  of  alkali  need  be 
feared  if  the  heat  is  not  unnecessarily  raised.  L.  SMrrn  advises 
the  use  of  lead  salts.  Dissolve  the  alkali  sulphate,  precipitate 
with  pure  neutral  lead  acetate,  avoiding  a  large  excess,  add 
some  alcohol,  filter,  precipitate  the  excess  of  lead  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  evaporate  to  dryness  with  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 
This  method,  when  carefully  conducted,  yields  excellent  results. 

/?.  Precipitate  the  potash  directly  out  of  the  solution  of  the 
sulphates.  R.  Finkener*  gives  the  following  process :  To  the 
rather  dilute  solution  of  the  salts  in  a  capacious  porcelain  dish 
add  platinic  chloride  in  quantity  more  than  sufficient  to  throw 
down  all  the  potassium,  evaporate  on  a  water-bath  down  to  a 
few  C.C.,  allow  to  cool,  add,  at  first  in  small  quantities,  20 
times  the  volume  of  a  mixture  of  2  parts  absolute  alcohol  and 
1  part  ether,  with  stirring ;  filter  after  a  short  time,  and  wash 
the  precipitate  with  alcohol  and  ether  till  the  washings  are 
colorless.  If,  when  the  alcohol  and  ether  are  first  added,  a 
strong  aqueous  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  separates,  add  some 
hydrochloric  acid  till  the  fluids  mix.  Dry  the  precipitate  con- 
sisting of  potassium  platinic  chloride  and  sodium  sulphate, 
heat  with  the  filter  in  a  porcelain  crucible  till  the  filter  is  car- 
bonized, then  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  to  scarcely  visible 
redness  extract  the  residue  with  hot  water,  ignite  the  platinimi 
in  the  air,  weigh  and  calculate  from  the  weight  the  quantity  of 
potassium. 

The  separation  of  potassium  from  sodium  by  platinic 
chloride  gives  results  which  are  fully  satisfactory,  and  at  all 
events  far  more  exact  than  any  method  depending  on  another 
principle ;  provided  that  the  platinum  solution  is  pure  and  the 
operations  have  been  carefully  performed  in  accordance  with 
the  directions.     If  you  have  any  occasion  to  doubt  the  perfect 


•  H.  Rose,  Handbuch  der  anal.  CUem.  6  Aufl.  von  Finkener,  ii.  923. 
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purity  of  the  weighed  double  salt,  you  may  always  dissolve  it 
in  boiling  water,  evaporate  with  addition  of  a  little  platinum 
solution,  and  reweigh  the  salt  thus  purified. 

b.  Ammonium  fbom  Sodium. 

The  process  is  conducted  exactly  as  in  a,  when  the  alka-  3 
lies  are  present  as  chlorides.  See  also  §  99,  2.  If  potassium 
also  is  present,  the  precipitate  produced  by  platinic  chloride  is  a 
mixture  of  ammonium  platinic  chloride  and  potassium  platinic 
chloride ;  in  which  case  the  weighed  precipitate  is  cautiously 
ignited  for  a  suflBcient  length  of  time,  but  not  too  strongly, 
until  the  ammonium  chloride  is  expelled,  the  gentle  ignition 
continued  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  or  with  addition  of  oxalic 
acid,  the  residue  extracted  with  water,  a  few  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  added  if  oxalic  acid  was  employed,  and  the  potas- 
sium chloride  in  the  solution  determined  as  directed  §  97,  2. 
The  weight  found  is  calculated  into  potassium  platinic  chloride, 
and  the  result  deducted  from  the  weight  of  the  whole  precipi- 
tate: the  difference  gives  the  ammmonium  platinic  chloride. 
The  weighing  of  the  separated  platinum  affords  a  good  control. 
The  method  is  seldom  employed,  as  that  given  in  2  yields  more 
exact  results. 

2.  Methods  baaed  upon  the  Volatility  ofAirmumiv/ra 
Salts  a7id  Am/monia. 

Ammonium  fbom  Potassium  and  Sodium. 

a.  The  salts  of  the  aikalies  to  be  separated  corvtam,  the  sa/me    4 
volatile  acid,  and  admit  of  the  total  expulsion  ofthevr  water  by 
drying  at  100®,  without  losing  anvmonia  {e.g.y  the  chlorides). 

Weigh  the  total  quantity  of  the  salts  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
and  heat,  with  the  lid  on,  gently  at  first,  but  ultimately  for 
some  time  to  faint  redness ;  let  the  mass  cool,  and  weigh.  The 
decrease  of  weight  gives  the  quantity  of  the  ammonium  salt. 
If  the  acid  present  is  sulphuric  acid,  you  must,  in  the  first 
place,  take  care  to  heat  very  gradually,  as  otherwise  you  will 
suffer  loss  from  the  decrepitation  of  ammonium  sulphate ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  bear  in  mind  that  part  of  the  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  ammonium  sulphate  remains  with  the  fixed  alkali 
sulphates,  and  that  you  must  accordingly  convert  them  into 
normal  salts,  by  ignition  in  an  atmosphere  of  ammonium  car- 
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bonate,  before  proceeding  to  determine  their  weight  (compare 
§§  97  and  98).  Ammonium  cliloride  cannot  be  separated  in 
this  manner  from  iixed  alkali  sulphates,  as  it  converts  them, 
upon  ignition,  partly  or  totally  into  chlorides. 

h.  Some  one  or  other  of  the  conditions  given  in  "a"  is  not 
fvlfilled. 

If  it  is  impracticable  to  alter  the  circumstances  by  simple  5 
means,  so  as  to  make  the  method  a  applicable,  the  fixed  alkalies 
and  the  ammonium  must  be  determined  separately  in  different 
portions  of  the  substance.  The  portion  in  which  it  is  intended 
to  determine  the  potassium  and  sodium  is  gently  ignited  until 
ammonium  is  completely  expelled.  The  fixed  alkalies  are  con- 
verted, according  to  circumstances,  into  chlorides  or  sulphates, 
and  treated  as  directed  in  1,  2,  or  6.  The  ammonimn  is  esti- 
mated in  another  portion  according  to  §  99,  8. 

3.  Indirect  Methods. 

Of  course,  a  great  many  of  these  may  be  devised ;  but  the    6 
following  is  the  only  one  in  general  use. 

Potassium  from  Sodium. 

Convert  both  alkalies  into  chlorides  (§§  97  and  98),  and 
weigh  as  such;  estimate  chlorine  (§  141);  and  from  the 
amount  of  this  calculate  the  quantities  of  the  sodium  and 
potassium  (see  "  Calculation  of  Analysis"  *). 

The  indirect  method  of  determining  sodium  and  potassium 
is  applicable  only  in  the  analysis  of  mixtures  containing  toler- 
ably large  quantities  of  both  bases ;  but  where  this  is  the  case, 
the  process  answers  very  well,  affording  also,  more  particularly, 
the  advantage  of  expedition,  if  the  chlorine  in  the  weighed 
chlorides  is  titrated  (§  141,  I.,  J). 

Supplement  to  the  First  Group. 
Separation  of  Lithium  from  the  other  Alkalies. 

Lithium  may  be  separated  from  potassiimi  and  sodium  in  the     7 
indirect  way,  and  by  two  direct  methods : 

a.  Treat  the  nitrates  or  the  chlorides,  dried  at  120°,  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  absolute  alcohol  and  anhydrous 
ether,  digest  at  least  for  24  hours,  with  occasional  shaking  (the 


♦Other  methods  are  given  by  Stolba (Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chcm.  2,  897)  and 
MoHR  {lb,  7.  173). 
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salts  must  be  completely  disintegrated),  decant  rapidly  on  to  a 
filter  covering  the  funnel,  and  treat  the  residue  again  several 
times  with  smaller  portions  of  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether. 
Determine,  on  the  one  part,  the  undissolved  }X)tassium  and 
sodium  salts ;  on  the  other,  the  dissolved  lithium  salt,  by  dis- 
tilling the  fluid  off,  and  converting  the  residue  into  sulphate. 
This  method  is  apt  to  give  too  much  lithium,  as  the  potassium 
and  sodium  salts,  especially  the  chlorides,  are  not  absolutely 
insoluble  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  The  results  may 
be  rendered  more  accurate  by  treating  the  impure  lithium  salt, 
obtained  by  distilling  off  the  ether  and  alcohol,  once  more  with 
alcohol  and  ether,  with  addition  of  a  drop  of  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  adding  the  residue  left  to  the  principal  residue, 
and  then  converting  the  lithium  salt  into  sulphate.  If  the 
salts,  which  it  is  intended  to  treat  with  alcohol  and  ether,  have 
been  ignited,  however  so  gently,  caustic  lithia  is  fonned — in 
the  case  of  the  chloride  by  the  action  of  water — and  lithium 
carbonate  by  attraction  of  carbonic  acid ;  in  that  case  it  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  or,  as  the  case  may 
be,  hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  process  of  digestion. 

If  we  have  to  separate  the  sulphates,  they  must  be  converted 
into  nitrates  or  chlorides  before  they  can  be  subjected  to  the 
above  method.  This  conversion  is  best  effected  by  means  of 
lead  salts,  see  2.  Ignition  with  ammonium  chloride  does  not 
answer  for  lithium  sulphate,  nor  can  the  sulphuric  acid  be 
removed  by  barium,  or  strontium,  as  the  precipitated  sulphates 
would  contain  lithium  (Diehl*). 

h.  Weigh  the  mixed  alkalies,  best  in  form  of  sulphates,  and  8 
then  determine  the  lithium  as  phosphate  according  to  §  100. 
If  the  quantity  of  lithium  is  relatively  very  small,  convert  the 
weighed  sulphates  into  cldorides  (7),  separate,  in  the  first  place, 
the  principal  amount  of  the  potassa  and  soda  by  means  of  alco- 
hol (§  100),  and  then  determine  the  lithium  (MAYKRf). 

c.  When  exact  results  are  required,  the  indirect  method  is    9 
to  be  preferred.     Proceed  first  according  to  «,  evaporate  the 
spirituous  solution  of  the  lithium  chloride  containing  the  i*emain- 
der  of  the  other  chlorides  to  dryness,  heat  moderately,  weigli, 
dissolve  in  water,  estimate  the  chlorine,  and  calculate  therefrom 

*  Anoal  d.  Chem.  xx,  PhanxL  121,  9a  f  lb.  08,  198. 
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the  lithium  and  sodium  or  potassium.  Bunsen  *  also  applied 
the  method  to  the  indirect  estimation  of  lithium  in  presence  of 
potassium  and  sodium  by  removing  the  silver  from  the  filtrate, 
and  separating  the  potassium  with  platinum.  But  I  must  here 
point  out,  that  according  to  Jenzsch  f  the  potassium  double  salt 
will  contain  litliium  apparently  in  the  form  of  the  platino- 
chloride  of  potassium  and  lithium. 

The  sulphuric  acid  in  weighed  quantities  of  the  sulphates 
of  lithium,  and  of  potassium  and  sodium,  cannot  be  determined 
as  barium  sulphate  (see  end  of  7). 

The  separation  of  lithium  from  ammonium  may  be  effected 
like  that  of  potassium  and  sodium  from  ammonium  (4  and  5). 


Second  Group. 

BASIUM STRONTIUM CALCIUM — ^MAGNESIUM. 

I.  Separation  of  the  Basio  Kadioals  of  the  Second  Group  from 

THOSE  OF   THE   FiRST. 

§153. 

Index.    (The  numbers  refer  to  those  in  the  margin.) 

Barium  from  potassium  and  sodium,  10,  12. 

**         ammonitun,  11. 
Strontium  from  potassium  and  sodium,  10,  18. 

**  ammonium,  11. 

Caldum  from  potassium  and  sodium,  10,  14 

"  ammonium,  11. 

Magnesium  from  potassium  and  sodium,  15-18. 

ammonium,  11. 


<i 


A.  General  Method. 

1.  The  WHOLE  of  the  Alkali-earth  Metals  from  Po- 
tassium AND  Sodium. 

Principle  on  which  the  tnethod  is  hosed  :  Am/monium  car-  10 
honate  precipitates^  from  a  solution  contmning  ammonium 
chloride^  only  harium^  strontiu?n,  and  calcium. 

Mix  the  solution,  in  which  the  metals  are  assumed  to  be 
contained  in  the  form  of  chlorides,  with  a  suflScient  quantity  of 


♦Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  122,848.     f  Pogg-  Annal.  104,  102. 
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ammonium  chloride  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  magne- 
sium by  ammonia ;  dilute  rather  considerably,  add  some  ammo- 
nia, then  ammonium  carbonate  in  slight  excess,  let  the  mixture 
stand  covered  for  an  hour  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  filter, 
and  wash  the  precipitate  with  water  to  which  a  few  drops  of 
ammonia  have  been  added. 

The  precipitate  contains  the  haHum^  strontium,  and  cal- 
cium; the  JUtrate  the  magnesium  and  the  alkalies.  So  at 
least  we  may  assume  in  cases  where  the  highest  degree  of 
accuracy  is  not  required.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  the 
solution  still  contains  exceedingly  minute  traces  of  calcium 
and  somewhat  more  considerable  traces  of  barium,  as  the  car- 
bonates of  these  two  metals  are  not  absolutely  insoluble  in 
a  fluid  containing  ammonium  chloride;  the  precipitate  also 
may  contain  possibly  a  little  ammonium  magnesium  carbonate. 
Treat  the  precipitate  according  to  §  154,  and  the  filtrate — ^in 
rigorous  analyses — as  follows :  Add  3  or  4  drops  (but  not  much 
more)  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then  ammonium  oxalate,  and 
let  the  fluid  stand  again  for  12  hours  in  a  warm  place.  K  a 
precipitate  forms,  collect  this  on  a  small  filter,  wash,  and  treat 
on  the  filter  with  some  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dis- 
solves the  calcium  oxalate,  and  leaves  the  barium  sulphate 
undissolved.  Since  a  little  magnesium  oxalate  may  have  separ 
rated  with  the  former,  add  some  ammonia  to  the  hydrochloric 
solution,  filter  after  the  precipitate  has  settled,  and  mix  the 
filtrate  with  the  principal  filtrate. 

Evaporate  the  fiuid  containing  the  m^agnesium  and  the  (dka^ 
lies  to  dryness,  and  remove  the  anmionium  salts  by  gentle  igni- 
tion in  a  covered  crucible,  or  in  a  small  covered  dish  of  platinum 
or  porcelain.^  In  the  residue,  separate  the  magnesium  from 
the  alkalies  by  one  of  the  methods  given  16 — 18. 

2.  The  whole  of  the  Alkali-eabth  Metals  from  Am-  11 
MONiuH. — The  same  principle  and  the  same  process  as  in  the 
separation  of  potassium  and  sodium  from  ammonium  (4  and  5). 

*  This  operation  effects  also  the  removal  of  the  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  added  to  precipitate  the  traces  of  barium,  as  sulphates  of  the  alkalies  are 
converted  into  chlorides  upon  ignition  in  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of 
ammonium  chloride. 
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B.  Special  Methods. 

Single  Alkali-eabth  Metals  from  Potassium  and  So- 
dium. 

1.  Babium  from  Potassium  and  Sodium. 

Precipitate  the  barium  with  dilate  sulphuric  acid  (§  101, 1,  a),  12 
evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  and  ignite  the  residue,  with 
addition  towards  the  end  of  ammonium  carbonate  (§  97,  1  and 
§  98,  1).  Take  care  to  add  a  suflBcient  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  to  convert  the  alkalies  also  completely  into  sulphates.  In 
exact  analyses,  in  order  to  save  the  alkali  salts  adhering  to  the 
barium  sulphate,  remove  the  dry  barium  sulphate  from  the 
filter,  heat  it  with  a  suflBcient  quantity  of  pure  strong  sulphu- 
ric acid  to  dissolve  it  completely,  allow  to  cool,  dilute  largely, 
collect  the  barium  sulphate  (now  almost  absolutely  pure)  on  the  . 
first  filter,  ignite,  and  weigh.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  in  a  plati- 
num dish,  drive  oB.  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  estimate  the  traces 
of  the  alkalies. 

This  method  is,  on  account  of  its  greater  accuracy,  prefer- 
able to  the  one  in  Ay  in  cases  where  the  barium  has  to  be  sepa- 
rated only  from  one  of  the  two  fixed  alkalies ;  but  if  both  alka- 
lies are  present,  the  other  method  is  more  convenient,  since  the 
alkalies  are  then  obtained  as  chlorides. 

2.  Strontium  fbom  Potassium  and  Sodium. 

Strontium  may  be  separated  from  the  alkalies  like  barium,  13 
by  means  of  sulphuric  acid ;  but  this  method  is  not  preferable 
to  the  one  in  10,  in  cases  where  the  choice  is  permitted  (comp. 
§  102). 

3.  Calcium  fbom  Potassium  and  Sodium. 

Precipitate  the  calcium  with  ammonium  oxalate  (§  103,  2,  14 
J,  a),  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  and  determine  the  alka- 
lies in  the  ignited  residue.  In  determining  the  alkalies,  dis- 
solve the  residue,  freed  by  ignition  from  the  ammonium  salts, 
in  water,  filter  if  necessary,  acidify  the  filtrate,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, with  hydrochloric  acid  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  then 
evaporate  to  dryness;  this  treatment  of  the  residue  is  neces- 
sary, because  ammonium  oxalate  partially  decomposes  chlorides 
of  the  alkali  metals  upon  ignition  with  formation  of  alkali  car- 
bonates, except  in  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  ammonium 
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chloride.  The  results  are  still  more  accurate  than  in  Aj  except 
where  ammonium  oxalate  has  been  used,  after  the  precipitation 
by  ammonium  carbonate,  to  remove  the  minute  traces  of  lime 
from  the  filtrate. 

4.  Magnesium  from  Potassium  and  Sodium.* 

a.  Methods  b(isedvpon  the  aparingsohilnl^ 
Sydroxide  in  Water. 

a.  Make  the  solution  as  neutral  as  possible,  and  free  from  15 
anmionium  salts  (it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  mag- 
nesium and  alkali  metals  are  present  as  sulphates,  chlorides,  or 
nitrates),  add  baryta- water  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  heat^ 
to  boiling,  filter,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  boiling  water. 
The  precipitate  contains  the  magnesium  as  hydroxide.  Dis- 
solve it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitate  the  barium  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  then  the  magnesium  as  ammonium-magnesium 
phosphate  (§  104,  2).  The  alkalies,  which  are  contained  in  the 
solution,  according  to  circumstances^  as  chlorides,  nitrates,  or 
caustic  alkalies,  are  separated  from  the  barium  as  directed  in 
10  or  12.  LiEBio,  who  was  the  first  to  employ  this  method, 
proposes  crystallized  barium  sulphide  as  precipitant.  The 
method  is  not  very  exact,  as  magnesium  is  somewhat  more 
soluble  in  solutions  of  alkali  salts  than  in  water.  On  this 
account  the  weighed  alkali  salt  must  always  be  tested  for 
magnesium,  and  the  latter  determined  if  required. 

/3.  Precipitate  the  solution  with  a  little  pure  milk  of  lime,  16 
boil,  filter,  and  wash.  Separate  the  calcium  and  magnesium  in 
the  precipitate  according  to  84 ;  the  calcium  and  the  alkalies  in 
the  filtrate  according  to  10  or  14.  This  method  may  be  em- 
ployed when  magnesium  has  to  be  removed  from  a  fiuid  con- 
taining calcium  and  alkalies,  provided  the  alkalies  alone  are 
to  be  determined.  Minute  quantities  of  magnesium  also  in  this 
case  remain  with  the  alkali  salt  from  the  cause  mentioned  in  or. 

y.  Evaporate  the  solution  of  the  chlorides  (which  must  17 
contain  no  other  acids)  to  dryness,  and  if  ammonium  chloride 
is  present,  ignite ;  warm  the  residue  with  a  little  water  (this 
will  dissolve  it  with  the  exception  of  some  magnesium  oxide, 
which  separates).    Add  mercuric  oxide  shaken  up  with  water, 

*  The  methods  a,  a  and  fl,  arc  suitable  for  the  separation  of  magnesium 
from  litliium. 
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evaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath  with  frequent  stirring, 
dry  thoroughly,  ignite  with  increasing  temperature  tiU  all  the 
resulting  mercuric  chloride  is  volatilized.  (Avoid  inhaling  the 
fumes.)  There  is  no  need  to  continue  the  ignition  until  the 
whole  of  the  mercuric  oxide  is  expelled ;  on  the  contrary,  part 
of  it  may  be  filtered  off  together  with  the  magnesium  oxide, 
and  subsequently  volatilized  upon  the  ignition  of  the  latter. 
Treat  the  residue  with  small  quantities  of  hot  water,  filter  off 
rapidly,  and  wash  the  magnesium  oxide  with  hot  water,  using 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  not  continuing  the  operation 
unnecessarily.  The  solution  contains  the  alkalies  in  form  of 
chlorides.  This  method,  proposed  by  Bebzelius,  gives  satis- 
factory results,  and,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  the  best  of 
those  given  under  a.  Take  care  to  add  the  mercuric  oxide  only 
in  proper  quantity,  and  always  test  the  alkali  chlorides  for  mag- 
nesium, a  trace  of  which  will  generally  be  found. 

h.  Method  hosed  on  the  Precipitation  of  the  Magnesiwm, 
as  Am/monium  Magnesvum  Carbonate. 

Mix  the  solution  of  sulphates,  nitrates,  or  chlorides  (it  must  18 
be  very  concentrated)  with  an  excess  of  a  concentrated  solution 
of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  in  water  and  ammonia  (230  grm. 
of  the  salt,  360  c.c.  solution  of  ammonia  sp.  gr.  *96,  and  water 
to  1  litre).  After  twenty-four  hours  filter  off  the  precipitate 
(MgCO,-  (NH,),CO,+  4H,0),  wash  it  with  the  solution  of  am- 
monia and  ammonium  carbonate  used  for  the  precipitation,  dry, 
ignite  strongly  and  for  a  suflicienf  length  of  time,  and  weigh  the 
magnesium  oxide.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  to  drj^ess  (keeping 
the  heat  at  first  under  100°,  expel  the  ammonium  salts,  and  de- 
termine the  alkalies  as  chlorides  or  sulphates.  When  sodium 
alone  is  present  the  results  are  tolerably  satisfactory.  In  the 
presence  of  potassium  the  ignited  magnesium  oxide  must  be 
extracted  with  water,  before  weighing,  as  it  contains  an  appre- 
ciable quantity  of  potassium  carbonate ;  the  washings  are  to  be 
added  to  the  principal  filtrate.  This  last  measure  is  unneces- 
sary in  the  absence  of  potassium.  The  magnesium  is  always  a 
little  too  low.     Mean  error  -^^^  (F.  G.  Schaffgotsch,*  H. 

WEBEBf). 

♦  Pogg.  Annal.  104,  482.  t  VierteljahreBSchrift  f.  prakt.  Pharm.  8,  161. 
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II.  Sepabation  of  the  Basic  Radicals  of  the  Second 

Oboup  fbom  each  otheb. 

§164. 

Index.    (The  numbers  lefer  to  those  in  the  margin.) 
Barium  from  strontium,  20,  28,  82. 


calcium,  22,  28,  27,  82. 
magnesium,  19,  21. 
Strontium  from  barium,  20.  28,  82. 

calcium,  26,  80,  81. 
magnesium,  19,  21. 
OaXdum  from  barium,  20,  22,  28,  27,  82. 
'*        strontium,  26,  80,  31 

magnesium,  19,  24,  25,  28, 29. 
MOfgnuium  from  barium,  19,  21. 

'  strontium,  19,  21. 

calcium,  19,  24, 25,  28,  29. 


«< 


<« 


A.  Oeneral  MetJiod, 

The  whole  of  the  Alkali-eabth  Metals  fbom  each 
otheb. 

Proceed  as  in  10.  The  magnesium  is  precipitated  from  the  19 
filtrate  as  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate.  The  precipitated 
carbonates  of  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  are  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  bases  separated  as  directed  in  20. 
m  traces  of  ma^esium,  which  may  be  present  in  the  ammo- 
nium  carbonate  precipitate,  are  obtained  by  evaporating  the  fil- 
trate from  the  strontiimi  or  calcium  sulphate  to  dryness,  taking 
up  the  residue  with  water,  and  precipitating  the  solution  with 
sodium  phosphate  and  ammonia. 

B.  Special  Methoda. 

1.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  Insdl/ubiUty  of  Ba/rium 
SUicofiuoride. 

Babiuh  fbom  Stbontium  and  fbom  Calcium. 

Mix  the  neutral  or  slightly  acid  solution  with  hydrofluosili-  20 
cic  acid*  in  excess,  add  one  third  of  the  volume  of  alcohol  of 
•81  sp.  gr.,  let  the  mixture  stand  twelve  hours,  collect  the  pre- 
cipitate of  ha/rvum  sUicopuoride  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  with 

*If  not  kept  in  a  gutta-percha  bottle  it  ahould  be  freshly  prepared. 
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a  mixtare  of  equal  parts  of  water  and  alcohol  until  the  wash- 
ings cease  to  show  even  the  least  trace  of  acid  reaction  (but  no 
longer),  and  dry  at  100®.  Precipitate  the  strontium  or  calcium 
from  the  filtrate  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (§  102,  1,  a,  and  §  103, 
1).  The  results  are  satisfactory.  For  the  properties  of  barium 
silicofiuoride,  see  §  71.  If  both  strontium  and  calcium  are  pres- 
ent, the  sulphates  are  weighed,  and  then  separated  according 
to  28,  or  they  are  converted  into  carbonates  (§  132,  II.,  J),  and 
separated  according  to  31  or  30. 

2.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  InsoJ/uMlity  of  Bariwn 
Sulphate  or  St/rontiv/m,  Sulphate^  as  the  case  may  he^  in 
Water  and  in  Solution  of  Sodium  Thiosulphate. 

a.  Baeuum  and  Strontium  from  Magnesium. 

Precipitate  the  barium  and  strontium  with  sulphuric  acid  21 
(§  101,  1,  a  and  §  102,  1,  a),  and  the  magnesium  from  the  fil- 
trate   with    ammonia    and    sodium    ammonium    phosphate 
(§  104,  2). 

i.  Barium  from  Calcium. 

Mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  highly  22 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  part  acid  to  300  water),  as  long  as  a  pre- 
cipitate forms ;  allow  to  deposit,  and  determine  the  barium  sul- 
phate as  directed  §  101,  1,  a.  Concentrate  the  washings  by 
evaporation  and  add  them  to  the  filtrate,  neutralize  the  acid 
with  ammonia,  and  precipitate  the  calcium  as  oxalate  (§  103,  2, 
ft,  a).  The  method  is  principally  to  be  recommended  when 
small  quantities  of  barium  have  to  be  separated  from  much  cal- 
cium. If  we  have  to  separate  calcium  sulphate  from  barium 
sulphate,  the  salts  may  (in  the  absence  of  free  acids)  be  treated 
repeatedly  with  a  solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  at  a  gentle 
heat.  The  barium  sulphate  remains  undissolved,  the  calcium 
sulphate  dissolves.  The  calcium  is  precipitated  from  the  fil- 
trate by  ammonium  oxalate  (Diehl*). 

3.  Method  hosed  upon  the  different  deportment  with 
Alkali  Carhonatea  of  Barium,  Sulphate  on  the  one  ho/nd^ 
omd  Strontium,  and  Calcium,  Sulphates  on  the  other. 

Barium  from  Strontium  and  Calcium. 

Digest  the  three  precipitated  sulphates  for  twelve  hours  at  23 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt  Chem.  79,  480. 
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tlie  common  temperature  (15° — 20°),  with  frequent  stirring, 
with  a  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate,  decant  the  fluid  on  to 
a  filter,  treat  tiie  residue  repeatedly  in  the  same  way,  wash 
finally  with  water,  and  in  the  still  moist  precipitate,  separate 
the  undecomposed  barium  sulphate  by  means  of  cold  dihite 
liydrochloric  acid  from  the  strontium  and  calcium  carbonates 
formed.  To  hasten  the  separation  you  may  boil  the  sulphates 
for  some  time  with  a  solution  of  potassium  (not  sodium)  car- 
bonate, to  which  -J  the  amount  of  the  carbonate,  or  more,  of 
potassium  sulphate  has  been  added.  By  this  process,  also,  the 
strontium  and  calcium  sulphates  are  decomposed,  the  barium 
sulphate  remaining  unacted  on.  If  the  basic  metals  are  in  solu- 
tion, the  above  solution  of  potassium  carbonate  and  sulphate  is 
added  in  excess  at  once,  and  the  whole  boiled.  The  precipitate, 
consisting  of  barium  sulphate  and  strontium  and  calcium  car- 
bonates, is  to  be  treated  as  above  with  cold  hydrochloric  acid 
(H.  Rose*). 

4.  Methods  baaed  on  the  InsolvbUity  of  Calcium  Sul- 
phate in  Alcohol. 

Calcium  from  Magnesium. 

a.  Remove  water  and  free  hydrochloric  from  a  solution  of  24 
the  chlorides  by  evaporation,  dissolve  the  residue  in  strong  (but 
not  absolute)  alcohol,  add  a  slight  excess  of  pure  strong  sulphu- 
ric acid,  digest  in  the  cold,  allow  to  stand  for  some  hours,  trans- 
fer the  precipitate  consisting  of  calcium  sulphate  and  some 
magnesium  sulphate  to  a  filter,  wash  away  the  acid  thoroughly 
with  nearly  absolute  alcohol,  and  then  continue  the  washing 
with  alcohol  sp.  gr.  '96 — '95  till  a  few  drops  of  the  washings 
give  no  residue  on  evaporation.  Weigh  the  calcium  sulphate 
according  to  §  103,  1.     Evaporate  the  alcohol  from  the  filtrate, 

and  determine  the  magnesium  according  to  §  104,  2.  The 
method  is  in  itself  not  new,  but  A.  Chizynski,!  adopting  the 

precautions  here  given,  has  obtained  excellent  results,  even  in 

the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid. 

h.  Small  QUANrnrES  of  Calcium  fbom  much  Magnesium.  25 
Convert  into  neutral  sulphates,  dissolve  the  mass  in  water,  and 
add  alcohol,  with  constant  stirring,  till  a  slight  permanent  tur- 

*  Pogg.  AnnaL  9S^  280,  299,  427.  f  Zeitichr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  4,  84a 
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biditj  is  produced,  Wait  a  few  hours  and  then  filter,  wash  the 
precipitated  calcium  sulphate  with  alcohol  which  has  been 
diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and  determine  it  after 
§  103,  1,  a  (in  which  case  the  weighed  sulphate  must  be  tested 
for  magnesium),  or  dissolve  the  precipitate  in  water  containing 
hydrochloric  acid  and  separate  the  calcium  from  the  small  quan- 
tity of  magnesium   possibly  coprecipitated  according  to  28 

(SOHEBRER*). 

5.  Methods  h(Med(mth^In8dvMlity  of  StrorUiumar^ 
Barium  SuLpJuUes  in  solution  of  Ammonium  SulpJiate, 

Steontium  from  Calcium. 

If  the  mixture  is  soluble,  dissolve  in  the  smallest  quantity  26 
of  water,  add  about  50  times  the  quantity  of  the  substance  of 
ammonium  sulphate  dissolved  in  four  times  its  weight  of  water, 
and  either  boil  for  some  time  with  renewal  of  the  water  that 
evaporates  and  addition  of  a  very  little  ammonia  (as  the  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  sulphate  becomes  acid  on  boiling),  or  allow  to 
stand  at  the  ordinary  temperature  for  twelve  hours.  Filter  and 
wash  the  precipitate,  which  consists  of  strontium  sulphate  and 
a  little  ammonium  strontium  sulphate,  with  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  sulphate,  till  the  washings  remain  clear  on 
addition  of  ammonium  oxalate.  The  precipitate  is  cautiously 
ignited,  moistened  with  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (to  convert 
the  small  quantity  of  strontium  sulphide  into  sulphate),  reig- 
nited  and  weighed.  The  highly  dilute  filtrate  is  precipitated 
with  ammonium  oxalate,  and  the  calcium  determined  according 
to  §  103,  2,  J,  a.  If  you  have  the  solid  sulphates  to  analyze, 
they  are  very  finely  powdered  and  boiled  with  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  sulphate  with  renewal  of  the  evaporated 
water  and  addition  of  a  little  ammonia.  Besults  very  close,  e.g.^ 
1-048  Sr(NO,),  instead  of  1-053,  and  -497  CaCO,,  instead  of  -504 
(H.  EosEf). 

Babitth  may  be  separated  from  Calcium  in  the  same  way.     27 

6.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  InsoluhUity  of  Calcium 
Oxalate  in  Ammonium  Chloride  and  in  Acetic  Acid. 

Calcium  from  Magnesium. 

a.  Mix  the  properly  diluted  solution  with  sufficient  ammo-  28 

*  Aimal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  110,  287.  %  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  296. 
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ninm  chloride  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  by 
ammonia,  which  is  added  in  slight  excess ;  add  ammonium  oxa- 
late as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  then  a  farther  portion  of  the 
same  reagent,  about  sufficient  to  convert  the  magnesium  also 
into  oxalate  (which  remains  in  solution).  This  excess  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  insure  complete  precipitation  of  the  cal- 
cium, as  calcium  oxalate  is  slightly  soluble  in  magnesium  chlo- 
ride not  mixed  with  ammonium  oxalate  (Expt.  No,  92).  Let 
the  mixture  stand  twelve  hours,  decant  the  supernatant  clear  > 
fluid,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  the  precipitated  calcium  oxa- 
late, mixed  with  a  little  magnesium  oxalate,  on  to  a  filter,  wash 
the  precipitate  once  in  the  same  way  by  decantation,  then  dis- 
solve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  water,  then  ammonia  in  slight 
excess,  and  a  little  ammonium  oxalate.  Let  the  fluid  stand 
until  the  precipitate  has  completely  subsided,  then  pour  on  to 
the  previous  filter,  transfer  the  precipitate  finally  to  the  latter, 
and  proceed  exactly  as  directed  §  103,  2,  i,  a.  The  first  filtrate 
contains  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  magnesium,  the  second 
the  remainder.  Evaporate  the  second  filtrate,  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  to  a  small  volume,  then  mix  the  two  finids, 
and  precipitate  the  magnesium  with  sodium  ammonium  phos- 
phate (HNaNH,)PO„«Bs  directed  §  104,  2.  If  the  quantity  of 
ammonium  salts  present  is  considerable,  the  estimation  of  the 
magnesium  is  rendered  more  accurate  by  evaporating  the  fluids 
in  a  large  platinum  or  porcelain  dish  to  dryness,  and  igniting 
the  residuary  saline  mass,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  in  a  smaller 
platinum  dish,  imtil  the  ammonium  salts  are  expelled.  The 
residue  is  then  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water, 
warmed,  allowed  to  cool,  and  rendered  just  alkaline  with  ammo- 
nia. If  enough  ammonium  chloride  is  present,  no  magnesium 
hydroxide  will  fall  down,  but  occasionally  small  flocks  of  silica 
or  alumina  are  to  be  seen.  Filter  them  off  and  finally  precipi- 
tate with  ammonia  and  (HNaNH^)PO^.  If  the  precipitate  pro- 
duced by  ammonia  is  at  all  considerable,  dissolve  it  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  evaporate  the  solution  on  a  water-bath  to  dryness, 
treat  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  render  alka- 
line with  ammonia,  filter,  and  add  the  filtrate  to  the  principal 
solution. 


*  This  is  preferable  to  sodium  phosphate  as  a  precipitant,  see  Mohb,  Zeitschr. 
1  anal.  Chem.  12, 86. 
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Numerous  experiments  have  convinced  me  that  this  method, 
which  is  80  frequently  employed,  gives  accurate  results  only  if 
the  foregoing  instructions  are  strictly  complied  with.  It  is  only 
in  cases  where  the  quantity  of  magnesium  present  is  relatively 
small  that  a  single  precipitation  with  ammonium  oxalate  may 
be  found  sufficient  (comp.  Expt.  No.  93*). 

h.  In  the  case  of  calcium  and  magnesium  phosphates,  dis-  29 
solve  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  add 
ammonia  until  a  copious  precipitate  forms ;  redissolve  this  by 
addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  precipitate  the  calcium  with  an 
excess  of  ammonium  Qxalate.  To  determine  the  magnesium, 
precipitate  the  filtrate  with  ammonia  and  (HNaNHJPO^.  As 
free  acetic  acid  by  no  means  prevents  the  precipitation  of  small 
quantities  of  magnesium  oxalate,  the  precipitate  contains  some 
magnesium,  and  as  calcium  oxalate  is  not  quite  insoluble  in 
acetic  acid,  the  filtrate  contains  some  calcium ;  these  two  sources 
of  error  compensate  each  other  in  some  measure.  In  accurate 
analysis,  however,  these  trifling  admixtures  of  magnesium  and 
calcium  are  afterwards  separated  from  the  weighed  precipi- 
tates of  calcium  carbonate  or  oxide  and  magnesium  pyrophos- 
phate respectively. 

7.  Method  haaed  upon  the  InaolvhiUty  of  Sirontiv/m 
Nitrate  in  Alcohol  and  Ether. 

Strontium  from  Calcium  {after  Stromeyeb). 

Digest  the  perfectly  dry  nitrates  in  a  closed  flask  with  abso-  30 
lute  alcohol,  to  which  an  equal  volume  of  ether  should  be  added 
(H.  Kose).  Filter  off  the  undissolved  strontium  nitrate  in  a 
covered  funnel,  wash  with  the  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  dis- 
solve in  water,  and  determine  as  strontium  sulphate  (§  102,  1). 
Precipitate  the  calcium  from  the  filtrate  by  sulphuric  acid. 
The  results  are  satisfactory. 

8.  Indirect  Method. 
Strontium  from  Calcium. 

Detennine  both  bases  first  as  carbonates  or  oxides,  precipi-  31 

♦  Further  experiments  will  be  found  in  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  7,  810.  Com- 
pare also  WnrsTEm,  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  2,  818,  and  Cossa,  lb.  8,  141. 
According  to  Haoer,  lb.  9,  254,  the  precipitate  of  calcium  oxalate  will  be  free 
from  magnesium  if  filtered  off  immediately ;  however,  I  fear  that  a  little  calcium 
might  in  this  case  be  left  in  solution. 
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tating  them  either  with  ammonium  carbonate  or  oxalate  (§§  102, 
103) ;  then  estimate  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  them,  and 
calculate  the  amount  of  strontium  and  calcium  as  directed  in 
"  Calculation  of  Analyses."  The  determination  of  the  carbonic 
acid  may  be  effected  by  fusion  with  vitrified  borax  (§  139,  II.,  c), 
but  the  application  of  a  moderate  white  heat,  such  as  is  given 
by  a  good  gas  blowpipe  without  the  use  of  a  crucible  jacket,  is 
alone  sufficient  to  drive  out  all  the  carbonic  acid  from  both  the 
carbonates  (F.  G.  Sohaffgotsch*).  I  can  strongly  recommend 
this  method.  It  is  well  to  precipitate  the  carbonates  hot,  to 
press  the  precipitate  cautiously  down  in  the  platinum  crucible 
and  turn  over  the  agglomerated  cake  every  now  and  then  till, 
after  repeated  ignitions,  the  weight  has  become  constant.  The 
results  are  good  if  neither  of  the  bases  is  present  in  too  minute 
quantity. 

The  indirect  separation  may,  of  course,  be  effected  by  means  32 
of  other  salts,  and  can  be  used  also  for  the  determination  of  cal- 

CIUM    IN    PRESENCE    OF    BABIUM  Or  of  BABIT7H    IN    PKESENCE    OF 

STBONTiuM.  In  the  expulsion  of  carbonic  acid  from  barium  car- 
bonate vitrified  borax  must  be  used  (§  139,  II.,  c). 

Third  Oroup. 

ALUMmiUM— OHROMIUH. 

L  Sepabation  of  Aluhintum  and  Chbohium  fboh  thx 

Alkalies. 

§155. 

1.   FbOK  AmM ONIITH. 

a.  Aluminium  and  chromium  salts  may  oe  separated  from  83 
ammonium  salts  by  ignition.  However,  in  the  case  of  alu- 
minium, this  method  is  applicable  only  in  the  absence  of  chlo- 
rine (volatilization  of  aluminium  chloride).  The  safest  way, 
therefore,  is  to  mix  the  compound  with  sodium  carbonate 
befoi^e  igniting. 

&.  Determine  the  ammonium  by  one  of  the  methods  given  34 
in  §  99,  3,  using  solution  of  potassa  or  soda  to  effect  the  expul- 
sion of  ammonia.     The  aluminium  and  chromium  are  then 
determined  in  the  residue  in  the  same  way  as  in  35. 

♦  Pogg.  AnnaL  ^^\  615. 
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2.  From  Potabsium  and  Sodium. 

a  Precipitate  and  determine  the  chromium  and  aluminium  35 
with  ammonia  as  directed  in  §  105,  a,  and  §  106, 1,  a.  The  fil- 
trate contains  the  alkalies,  which  are  then  freed  from  the  ammo- 
nium salt  formed,  by  evaporation  to  dryness  and  ignition.  In 
the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  alkali  salts  it  is  well  to  dis- 
solve the  moderately  ignited  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  reprecipitate  with  ammonia. 

h.  Aluminiv^n  may  be  separated  also  from  potassium  and  36 
sodium  by  heating  the  nitrate  (see  38). 

n.    SSPABATION  OF  AlUMINIUM   AND    ChBOMIUM  FBOM    THB 

Alkali-eabth  Metals. 

§156. 

Ihdex.    (The  numbers  refer  to  those  in  the  margin.) 

Alwminium  from  barium,  87 — 41,  and  48. 

'*         strontium,  87-— 41,  and  43. 
calcium,  87—41,  and  44,  46. 
magnesium,  87—41,  and  46. 
Chromium  from  the  alkali-earth  metals,  47 — 50. 

Separation  of  Aluminium  from  the  Alkali-eabth  Metals. 

A.  General  Methods. 
The  whole   of   the  Alkali-eabth  Metals  fbom  Alu- 

MfNIUM. 

1.  Method  hosed  upon  the  Precipitdtion  of  Alu- 
miniv/m  Hydroxide  hy  Afnmoniay  and  upon  its  solution 
in  Soda. 

Put  the  solution  in  a  platinum  dish  or,  with  less  advantage,  37 
a  porcelain  dish.  Let  it  be  dilute  and  warm.  Add  a  tolerable 
quantity  of  ammonium  chloride,  if  such  be  not  already  present, 
then  very  gradually,  almost  drop  by  drop  (Wrinkle*),  ammo- 
nia as  free  as  possible  from  carbonic  acid,  in  moderate  excess, 
and  boil  till  no  more  free  ammonia  is  observable.  Under  these 
circumstances,  a  little  magnesium  hydroxide,  and  also  a  small 
quantity  of  calcium,  barium,  or  strontium  carbonates  are  at  first 
precipitated  along  with  the  aluminium  hydroxide ;  on  the  boil- 

*  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  10.  96. 
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ing  with  ammonium  chloride,  the  coprecipitated  alkali-earth 
metal  compounds  redissolve,  fio  that  the  aluminium  hydroxide 
finally  retains  only  an  unweighable  or  scarcely  weighable  trace 
of  them.  Allow  to  deposit,  and  proceed  with  the  aluminium 
determination  according  to  §  105,  a.  In  very  exact  analysis  it 
is  well,  after  moderately  washing  the  aluminium  precipitate,  to 
redissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  reprecipitate  with  ammo- 
nia as  above.  In  separations  of  aluminium  from  calcium  or 
magnesium  this  double  precipitation  is  especially  necessary  in 
the  presence  of  sulphates.  After  the  aluminium  oxide  has 
been  weighed,  fuse  it  for  a  long  time  with  potassium  disul- 
phate,  dissolve  the  fused  mass  in  water,  and  determine  any  sili- 
cic acid*  that  may  remain.  The  solution,  when  mixed  with 
potassa  in  excess,  will  often  not  appear  perfectly  clear,  but  will 
contain  a  few  flocks  of  magnesium  hydroxide  (perhaps  also 
traces  of  barium,  strontium,  or  calcium  carbonates).  If  there  is 
any  amount  of  the  latter,  filter  it  off,  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  pre- 
cipitate with  ammonia,  boil  till  the  fiuid  ceases  to  smell  of 
ammonia,  filter,  evaporate  the  small  quantity  of  fluid  in  a  pla- 
tinum capsule,  ignite,  weigh  the  residual  magnesium  oxide 
(which  may  contain  traces  of  other  alkali-eai*th  metals),  deduct 
it  from  the  aluminium  oxide,  dissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  add  to  the  original  filtrate.  In  order  to  the  further  separa- 
tion of  the  alkali-earth  metals,  acidify  the  fluid  containing  them 
\vith  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  (preferably  in  a  platinum  dish) 
to  a  small  bulk,  and  while  still  warm  add  ammonia  just  in 
excess.  A  small  precipitate  of  aluminium  hydroxide  is  some- 
times formed  at  this  stage ;  filter  off,  wash,  and  weigh  with  the 
principal  precipitate.  In  the  filtrate  determine  the  alkali-earth 
metals  according  to  §  154. 

[The  difficulty  of  washing  aluminium  hydroxide  usually 
increases  with  lapse  of  time  between  precipitation  and  filtra- 
tion. This  difficulty  may  be  to  some  extent  obviated  by  the 
following  slight  modification  of  the  above-described  manipula- 
tion. Add  ammonia  to  the  solution,  which  may  occupy  a  vol- 
ume of  400  C.C.  for  '2  gr.  A1,0„  until  free  acid  is  partially  neu- 
tralized, but  not  until  a  permanent  precipitate  is  formed ;  add 

*  A  small  quantity  will  always  be  found  if  you  have  boiled  in  a  glaas  or 
porcelain  vessel 
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also  ammoninm  chloride  if  but  little  free  acid  was  present.  Heat 
nearly  to  boiling,  and  add  ammonia  slowly  until  a  permanent 
precipitate  begins  to  form,  then  drop  by  drop  until  a  slip  of  red 
litmus-paper  dipped  into  the  fluid  changes  to  blue  and  the  odor 
of  ammonia  becomes  perceptible  on  boiling.  Carefully  avoid 
the  use  of  more  ammonia  than  is  sufficient  to  produce  these 
indications  of  a  dlight  excess.  Boil  rapidly  7  to  10  minutes, 
allow  the  precipitate  to  settle  5  to  10  minutes,  Alter  and  wash 
the  precipitate  moderately  upon  the  filter.  Remove  the  filter 
with  the  moist  precipitate  from  the  funnel,  and  unfold  it  upon 
the  side  of  a  beaker  having  a  height  exceeding  the  diameter  of 
the  filter,  so  that  the  latter  may  not  extend  to  the  bottom 
of  the  beaker.  Rinse  the  precipitate  from  the  filter  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  beaker  with  a  strong  jet  of  water 
and  dissolve  (completely  or  nearly)  by  adding  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  Moisten  also  the  filter  with  acid  somewhat 
diluted,  and  rinse  the  small  amount  of  aluminium  chloride  solu- 
tion thus  formed  out  of  the  paper  with  a  jet  of  water.  Push 
up  the  filter  now,  if  necessary  with  a  rod,  so  that  it  may  be 
above  the  solution,  and  allow  it  to  remain  adhering  to  the  side 
of  the  beaker.  The  solution  need  not,  for  this  second  precipi- 
tation, occupy  a  volume  above  200 — 250  c.c.  Precipitate  the 
aluminium  precisely  as  before,  moistening  also  the  filter  with 
ammonia  solution.  Immediately  after  boiling  pour  the  solution 
with  the  precipitate  upon  a  filter.  Push  the  old  filter  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  beaker,  wash  it  by  adding  and  decanting 
small  successive  portions  of  hot  water,  stirring  and  pressing  the 
paper  with  a  rod  and  pouring  the  water  upon  the  precipitate, 
-'ntil  a  few  drops  of  the  decanted  water  give  no  turbidity  with 
jilver  nitrate.  Next  complete  the  washing  of  the  precipitate 
on  the  filter  with  hot  water.  After  the  washing  is  complete, 
beat  up  the  old  filter  in  the  beaker  with  a  glass  rod  and  rinse  it 
out  upon  the  top  of  the  washed  precipitate — the  old  filter  must 
on  no  account  be  thrown  away,  since  it  may  retain  a  little  alu- 
minium hydroxide  which  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid 
failed  to  dissolve.  Add  to  the  united  filtrates  ammonia  to 
decided  alkaline  reaction  ;  heat  until  the  solution  becomes  neu- 
tral. If  more  aluminium  hydroxide  separates,  collect  it  on  a 
small  filter.] 
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2.  Method  based  upon  the  unequal  DecompoaahHity 
of  the  Nitrons  (zt  a  Moderate  Heat  (Deville*). 

To  make  this  simple  and  conveniont  metliod  applicable,  the  38 
basic  metals  must  be  present  as  pure  nitrates.  Evaporate  to  dry- 
ness in  a  platinum  dish,  and  heat  gradually,  with  the  cover  on, 
in  the  sand-  or  air-bath— or,  better  still,  on  a  thick  iron  disk, 
with  two  cavities,  one  for  the  platinum  dish,  the  other,  filled 
with  brass  turnings,  for  inserting  a  thermometer — to  from 
200°  to  250°,  until  a  glass  rod  moistened  with  ammonia  ceases 
to  indicate  further  evolution  of  nitric-acid  fumes.  You  may 
also,  without  risk,  continue  to  heat  until  nitrous-acid  vapors  form. 
The  residue  consists  of  aluminium  oxide,  barium,  strontium  and 
calcium  nitrates,  and  normal  and  basic  magnesium  nitrates. 

Moisten  the  mass  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  ammonium 
nitrate,  and  heat  gently,  but  do  not  evaporate  to  dryness. 
Repeat  this  operation  until  no  further  evolution  of  ammo- 
nia is  perceptible.  (The  basic  magnesium  nitrate,  insoluble  in 
water,  dissolves  in  nitrate  of  ammonia,  with  evolution  of  ammo- 
nia, as  normal  magnesium  nitrate.)  Add  water,  and  digest  at 
a  gentle  heat. 

[If  the  ammonium  nitrate  has  evolved  only  imperceptible 
traces  of  ammonia,  pour  hot  water  into  the  dish,  stir,  and  add  a 
drop  of  dilute  ammonia ;  this  must  cause  no  turbidity  in  the 
fluid ;  should  the  fluid  become  turbid,  this  proves  that  the  heat- 
ing of  the  nitrates  has  not  been  continued  long  enough ;  in 
which  case  yon  must  again  evaporate  the  contents  of  the  dish, 
and  heat  once  more.] 

The  aluminium  oxide  remains  undissolved  in  the  form  of  a 
dense  granular  sul)stance.  Decant  after  digestion,  and  wash  with 
boiling  water  ;  ignite  strongly  in  the  same  vessel  in  which  the 
separation  has  been  effected,  and  weigh.  Test  the  weighed  alu- 
minium oxide  according  to  37.  Separate  the  alkali-earth  metals 
as  directed  §  154. 

In  the  same  way  aluminium  may  be  sepanited  also  from 
potassium  and  sodium  (36.) 

3.  Method  in  which  the  processes  of  1  and  2  are  com- 
iined. 

Precipitate  the  aluminium  as  in  37,  wash  in  the  same  way  39 

*  Joorn.  f.  pnkt  Chem.  1868,  80, 1)1 
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as  there  directed,  then  treat,  while  still  moist,,  with  nitric  acid, 
and  proceed  according  to  88,  to  remove  the  trifling  amount  of 
magnesium,  etc.,  coprecipitated  ;  add  the  solution  obtained  to 
the  principal  solution  of  the  alkaline  earths,  and  treat  the  fluid 
as  directed  in  37.  This  method  may  be  employed  also  in  the 
case  of  chlorides ;  it  will  be  sometimes  found  useful. 

4.  Method  hosed  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Alumin' 
ium  by  Sodium  Acetate  or  FomuUe  upon  ioiUnff. 

The  same  process  as  for  the  separation  of  ferric  iron  from  40 
the  alkali-earth  metals.  The  method  is  employed  more  par- 
ticularly when  both  aluminium  and  ferric  iron  have  to  be 
separated  from  alkali-earth  metals  at  the  same  time.  The 
precipitation  of  the  aluminium  is  usually  not  quite  complete, 
so  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  scpacate  the  aluminium  which 
remains  in  solution  from  the  filtrate  (37). 

6.  Method  hosed  on  the  Precipitation  of  Aluminium 
hy  A'tnmxmium,  Succinate, 

Proceed  as  for  the  precipitation  of  ferric  iron  by  the  same  41 
reagent  (§  159);   especially  to  be  employed  when  aluminium 
and  ferric  iron  are  both  to  be  separated  from  alkali-earth  metals 
at  the  same  time.     The  filtrate  must  be  tested  according  to  40. 

B.  Special  Methods. 
Some  of  the  Alkali-earth  Metals  fbom  AmMmiuM. 

1.  Methods  hosed  upon  tlie  Precipitation  of  some  of 
the  Salts  of  the  Alkali-earth  Metals. 

a.  Babium  and  Strontium  from  Aluminium. 

Precipitate  the  barium  and  strontium  with  sulphuric  a^cid  48 
(§§  101  and  102),  and  the  aluminium  from  the  filtrate  as  directed 
§  105,  o.     This  method  is  especially  suited  for  the  separation  of 
barium  from  aluminium.     In  accurate  analyses  the  barium  sul- 
phate must  be  purified  according  to  12. 

h.  Calcium  from  Aluminium. 

Add  ammonia  to  the  solution  until  a  permanent  precipitate  44 
forms,  then  acetic  acid  until  this  precipitate  is  redissolved,  then 
ammonium  acetate,  and  finally  cummonium,  oxalate  in  slight 
excess  (§  103,  2,  J,  ft)\  allow  the  precipitated  calcium  oxalate 
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to  deposit  in  the  cold,  then  filter,  and  precipitate  the  aluminium 
from  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  105,  a. 

2.  Method  hosed  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Alumi- 
nvwm,  hy  Bariv/m  Ca/rhonate. 

ALUBCmiTTM    FBOM    MaGKESIUM  AND    SmALL    QuANTniES  OF 

Calcium. 

Mix  the  slightly  acid  dilute  fluid  in  a  flask,  with  a  moderate  46 
excess  of  barium  carbonate  shaken  up  with  water ;  cork  the 
flask  and  let  the  mixture  stand  in  the  cold  until  the  aluminium 
hydroxide  has  subsided,  wash  by  decantation  three  times,  filter, 
and  then  determine  the  aluminium  in  the  precipitate  as  directed 
43 ;  in  the  filtrate,  first  precipitate  the  barium  by  sulphuric 
acid  (88),  and  then  separate  the  calcium  and  magnesium  accord- 
ing to  §  154. 

Sepabation  of  Chromium  fbom  the  Alkali-earth  Metals. 

1.  The  best  way  to  separate  the  whole  of  the  alkali- 
earth  metals  from  chromium  at  the  same  time  is  to  convert 
the  latter  into  chromic  acid.  This  may  be  done  in  the  dry  or 
the  wet  way. 

a.  Dry  way.  Mix  the  powdered  substance  with  about  8  47 
times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  sodium  carbonate 
and  1  part  of  nitre,  and  fuse  in  a  platinum  crucible.  On  treat- 
ing the  fused  mass  with  hot  water,  the  chromium  dissolves  as 
alkali  chromate  (to  be  determined  according  to.§  130),  while 
the  alkali-earth  metals  remain  in  the  residue  as  carbonates  or 
oxides  (magnesium  oxide).  If  the  residue  is  not  perfectly  white, 
extract  the  remainder  of  the  chromic  acid  from  it  by  boiling 
with  solution  of  sodium  carbonate. 

h.    Wet  way.     Suitable    for    separating    chromium   from  48 
barium,  strontium,  and  calcium. 

Nearly  neutralize  the  acid  fluid  with  sodium  carbonate,  add 
excess  of  sodium  acetate,  warm  and  pass  chlorine,  adding  sodium 
carbonate  occasionally  to  keep  the  fluid  nearly  neutral.  As 
soon  as  all  the  chromium  is  oxidized,  precipitate  with  sodium 
carbonate  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  proceed  for  the  rest  according 
to  47  (GiBBS*).     Bromine  instead  of  chlorine  may  be  used; 

*  Zeitachr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  8,  828. 
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however,  the  oxidation  is  but  tardily  effected  by  the  mere  addi- 
tion of  bromine  water. 

2.  Chromium  from  Barium,  Strontium,  and  Calcium.  To  49 
separate  bariam  and  strontium,  precipitate  the  moderately  acid, 
hot,  dilute  solution  with  sulphuric  acid — in  the  presence  of 
strontium,  allow  to  codl  and  add  alcohol — and  when  the  pre- 
cipitate has  settled,  filter.  Chromium  cannot  be  separated  by 
ammonia  from  the  alkali-earth  metals,  since,  even  though  car- 
bonic acid  be  completely  excluded,  they  are  partially  precipi- 
tated along  with  the  chromic  hydroxide.  From  solutions 
containing  a  salt  of  chromium,  calcium  cannot  be  precipitated 
completely  by  ammonium  oxalate ;  but  it  may  be  by  sulphuric 
acid  and  alcohol  (§  103,  1). 

3.  Chromium  may  also  be  separated  from  Magnesium  and  60 
small  quantities  of  Calcium  by  means  of  barium  carbonate. 
See  46. 

III.  Separation  of  Chromium  from  Aluminium.* 

§157. 

a.  Fuse  the  oxides  with  2  parts  of  potassium  nitrate  and  4  51 
parts  of  sodium  carbonate  in  a  platinum  crucible,  treat  the  fused 
mass  with  boiling  water,  rinse  the  contents  of  the  crucible  into 
a  porcelain  dish  or  beaker,  add  a  somewhat  large  quantity  of 
potassium  chlorate,  supersaturate  slightly  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  and  add,  during  the 
latter  process,  some  more  potassium  chlorate  in  portions,  to 
remove  tlie  free  hydrochloric  acid.  Dilute  now  with  water, 
and  separate  the  aluminium  and  chromium  as  directed  §  130, 
II.,  Cj  a.  If  you  omit  the  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  potassium  chlorate,  part  of  the  chromic  acid  will  be  reduced 
by  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  fluid,  and  chromic  hydroxide  will 
accordingly,  upon  addition  of  ammonia,  be  precipitated  with 
the  aluminium  hydroxide  (DexterI). 

h.  Dissolve  the  oxides  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add  soda  or  52 
potassa  solution  in  suflScient  excess  and  saturate  the  clear  green 
solution  with  chlorine  gas.     The  chromium  will  be  converted 

*  The  separation  of  aluminium  from  titanic  acid  will  be  given  under  th« 
Analysis  of  Silicates, 
t  Pogg.  Anal.  89,  142. 
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into  chromic  acid,  and  the  aluminitnn  partially  separated. 
When  the  fluid  has  become  of  a  pure  yellow  color,  heat  to 
remove  the  excess  of  chlorine,  add  ammonium  carbonate,  and 
digest  to  destroy  the  hypochlorous  acid  and  precipitate  the  still 
dissolved  aluminium,  and  proceed  according  to  §  130,  II.,  o^  a 

(WOHLEB*). 

c.  Nearly  neutralize  the  acid  solution  with  sodium  carbonate,  53 
add  sodium  acetate  in  excess,  pass  chlorine  or  add  bromine  and 
warm.  The  chromium  will  readily  be  converted  into  chromic 
acid,  especially  if  sodium  carbonate  is  added  every  now  and  then 
to  keep  the  fluid  nearly  neutral.  As  soon  as  this  is  effected 
proceed  according  to  §  130, 11.,  c,  a  (GiBBst). 

Fimrth  Oroup. 

ZmO — ^MANOANESB — ^NICKEL— COBALT — ^FEBBOUS  lEON — FEBBIO 

IBON — (UBANIUlf). 

I.    SePABATIOH  OF   THE   MeTALS    OF   THE   FoUBTH  GbOUP    FBOM 

THE  Alkalies. 

§158. 

A.  Oeneral  Methods. 

1.  All  Metals  of  the  Foubth  Geoitp  fbom  Ammoniuic. 

Proceed  as  for  the  separation  of  chromium  and  aluminium  54 
from  ammonium,  33.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  oxides 
of  the  fourth  group  comport  themselves,  upon  ignition  with 
ammonium  chloride,  as  follows :  Ferric  oxide  is  partly  converted 
into  ferric  chloride  which  volatilizes  ;  the  oxides  of  manganese 
are  converted  into  manganous  chloride  and  manganous  oxide 
with  volatilization  of  some  of  the  former  ;:f  the  oxides  of 
nickel  and  cobalt  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  no 
chloride  being  lost  by  volatilization  ;§  oxide  of  zinc  is  converted 
into  chloride  which  volatilizes.  It  is,  therefore,  generally 
the  safest  way  to  add  sodium  carbonate.  The  ammonium  is 
determined  in  a  separate  portion. 

*  Anal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  104  1^-     1 2eiltachr.  t  anaL  OheziL  11,  484. 
t  Zeitachr.  1  anaL  Ohem.  a  827.  g  A  13^  78. 
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3.  All  Metalb  of  tbfe  Foubth  Group  from  Potassium 
AND  Sodium. 

Mix  the  solation  in  a  flask  with  ammonium  chloride  if  55 
necessary,  add  ammonia  till  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline,  then 
yellow  ammonium  sulphide  saturated  with  hydrogen  sulphide, 
fill  the  .flask  nearly  to  the  top  with  water,  cork  it,  allow  the 
precipitated  sulphides  to  subside,  and  then  filter  them  off  from 
the  fluid  containing  the  alkalies.  In  performing  this  process 
the  precautionary  rules  given  under  the  heads  of  the  several 
metals  in  question  (§§  108 — 113)  must  be  borne  in  mind.*  (If, 
notwithstanding,  the  filtrate  is  brownish,  acidify  it  with  acetic 
acid,  pass  hydrogen  sulphide,  boil  and  filter  off  the  small  quan- 
tity of  the  nickel  sulphide  which  then  separates.)  Acidify  the 
filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate,  filter  off  the  sulphur 
if  necessary,  continue  the  evaporation  to  dryness,  ignite  the 
residue  to  remove  ammonium  salts,  and  determine  the  alkalies 
by  the  methods  given  §  152. 

B.  Special  Methods, 

1.  Zmo  FROM  Potassium  and  Sodium,  by  precipitating  the  56 
zinc  from  the  solution  of  the  acetates  with  hydrogen  sulphide 
(see  73). 

2.  Ferric  Iron  from  Potassium  and  Sodium,  by  precipitat- 
ing with  ammonia ;  or  by  heating  the  nitrates  (see  37  and  38). 

3.  Manganese  from  the  Alkalies.  Mix  the  neutral  or  57 
slightly  acid  solution  with  ammonium  chloride  and  precipitate 
the  manganese  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonium  carbonate. 
Allow  the  precipitate  to  settle  in  a  warm  place,  filter  through  a 
thick  filter,  wash  with  hot  water  and  weigh  as  protosesquioxide 
(H.  TAMMf)  In  the  filtrate  separate  the  alkalies  from  ammonium 
salts  by  gentle  ignition.  The  separation  of  manganese  as 
hydrated  peroxide  cannot  be  recommended,  as  the  precipitate 
retains  alkali.:^ 


*  Manganese  may  be  separated  from  the  alkalies  according  to  §  109,  l,c.  2»  b. 
Nickel  and  cobalt  may  be  separated  from  the  alkalies  according  to  68,  substi- 
tuting ammonium  acetate  for  sodium  acetate. 

t  Zeitschr.  f  anal.  chem.  11,  420.  %  lb.  11,  298. 
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II.  Sepasatiok  of  thb  Metals  of  the  Foubth  Gboup  fbom 

THOSE  OF  the  SeOOND. 

§  159. 

Index.    (The  numbers  refer  to  those  in  the  margin.) 

Zinc  from  barium  and  strontium,  68,  69,  60,  68. 
calcium,  68,  60,  68. 
magnesium,  68,  60. 
Manganese  from  barium  and  strontium,  68^  69. 

*  calcium  and  magnesium,  68,  62. 

Nickel  and  cobaU  from  barium  and  strontium,  68,  69, 68. 

calcium,  68,  68. 
magnesium,  68. 
Ferric  iron  from  barium  and  strontium,  68,  69,  61. 
"  calcium  and  magnesium,  68,  61. 


A.  General  Method. 

All  Metals  of  the  Foubth  Gboup  fboh  the  Alkali- 
EABTH  Metals. 

Add  ammoniam  chloride,  and,  if  acid,  also  ammonia,  and  68 
precipitate  with  ammoniam  salphide,  as  in  56.  Take  care  to 
use  slightly  yellow  ammoniam  sulphide,  perfectly  saturated 
with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  free  from  ammonium  carbonate 
and  sulphate,  and  to  employ  it  in  sufficient  excess.  Insert  the 
cork,  and  let  the  flask  stand  for  some  time  to  allow  the  precipi- 
tate to  subside,  then  wash  quickly,  and  as  far  as  practicable  out 
of  the  contact  of  air,  with  water  to  which  some  ammonium  sul- 
phide has  been  added.  Acidify  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  heat,  filter  from  the  sulphur,  and  separate  the  alkali-earth 
metals,  as  directed  §  154.  If  the  filtrate  is  brownish  from  a 
little  dissolved  nickel  sulphide,  make  it  dightb/  acid  with  acetic 
acid  instead  of  with  hydrochloric  acid,  add  some  alkali  acetate, 
pass  hydrogen  sulphide,  boil,  and  filter. 

If  the  quantity  of  the  alkali-earth  metals  is  rather  consider- 
able, it  is  advisable  to  treat  the  slightly  washed  precipitate  once 
more  with  hydrochloric  acid  (in  presence  of  nickel  or  cobalt,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  effect  complete  solution),  heat  the  solution 
gently  for  some  time,  and  then  reprecipitate  in  the  same  way. 

[If  we  have  merely  to  effect  removal  of  nickel  and  cobalt, 
we  may  also,  after  m&king  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  with  am- 
monia, acidify  sUgJUbf  with  acetic  acid,  add  alkali  acetate,  heat, 
and  while  boiling  pass  H,S  gas  through  the  solution.    Presence 
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of  ammonium  salts  facilitates  separation  of  the  nickel  and 
cobalt.     Compare  §  79,  eJ] 

B.  Special  Methods. 

1.  Babium  and  STRomnuM  from  the  whole  of  the  Metals  59 
OF  THE  Fourth  Group. 

Precipitate  the  barium  and  strontium  from  the  slightly  acid 
solution  with  sulphuric  acid  (§§  101, 102).  The  barium  sulphate 
should  first  be  washed  with  water  acidified  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  but  even  then  you  cannot  be  sure  of  getting  it  free  from 
iron.  The  sulphates  after  weighing  must  therefore  always  be 
tested  for  iron,  etc. 

2.   ZmO  FROM  THE    A  LK  A  LI-EARTH    MeTALS.  60 

Convert  the  basic  tnetals  into  acetates,  and  precipitate  the 
zinc  from  the  solution  according  to  §  108,  1,  h. 

3.  Ferrio  Iron  from  the  Alkali-earth  Metals.  61 

a.  Mix  the  somewhat  acid  solution  with  enough  ammonium 
chloride,  boil,  add  slight  excess  of  ammonia,  boil  till  the  excess 
of  the  latter  is  nearly  expelled,  and  filter.  The  solution  is  free 
from  iron,  the  precipitate  is  free  from  calcium,  barium,  and 
strontium,  but  contains  a  very  slight  trace  of  magnesium  (H. 
Rose*).  In  delicate  analyses,  after  moderately  wasliing  the 
ferric  hydroxide,  redissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  repeat 
'  the  precipitation. 

h.  Precipitate,  the  iron  as  basic  ferric  acetate  or  formate, 
compare  71.  The  method  is  good,  and  can  frequently  be 
employed. 

c.  Decompose  the  nitrates  by  heat  (38).     A  good  method.t 

4.  Manganese  from  Calcium  and  Magnesium.  62 

[The  solution  must  not  contain  ammonium  salts.  The  man- 
ganese, calcium,  and  magnesium  may  be  present  as  chlorides, 
nitrates,  or  acetates  (or  sulphates  if  but  little  calcium  is  in  the 
solution  and  care  be  taken  to  avoid  deposition  of  calcium  sul- 
phate). Neutralize  any  free  acid  which  may  be  present  by 
adding  sodium  carbonate  till  a  slight  precipitate  is  formed. 
Eedissolve  this  precipitate  by  the  addition  of  just  sufficient  HCl. 
Add  next  sodium  acetate  to  the  solution,  then  aqueous  solution 

♦  Fogg.  Annal.  100,  800. 

f  Compare  Latschinow,  Zeitschr.  f.  anal  Chem.  7,  218. 
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of  bromine.  The  Bolution  should  at  this  point  be  rather  dilate. 
Expose  to  a  temperature  of  50^  to  70°  a  few  hours,  till  free 
bromine  is  all  or  nearly  all  expelled  from  the  solution,  and 
filter.  Test  the  filtrate  by  adding  more  sodium  acetate  and 
more  bromine  water,  and  warming.  The  manganese  is  pre- 
cipitated as  hydrated  dioxide  which  is  liable  to  contain  soda. 
If  the  quantity  is  very  small,  it  may,  imless  great  accuracy  is 
required,  be  converted  by  ignition,  after  careful  washing  vrith 
hot  water,  directly  into  Mn,0^,  and  weighed.  If,  however,  the 
quantity  is  considerable,  it  should  be  dissolved  in  HCl  and 
converted  into  some  other  suitable  form  for  weighing. 

According  to  Finkeneb,*  manganese  dioxide  precipitated  as 
above  described  (except  using  chlorine  instead  of  bromine)  from 
a  solution  containing  the  alkali-earth  metals,  will  not  be  entirely 
free  from  the  latter,  especially  from  barium  if  that  is  present. 
He  recommends  to  dissolve  the  manganese  precipitate  and 
reprecipitate  boiling  hot  with  ammonium  sulphide,  by  which 
means  pure  manganese  sulphide  is  obtained.  GiBBsf  observes 
that  when  manganese  is  separated  from  zinc,  calcium,  and  mag- 
nesium by  the  above  process  (precipitation  as  binoxide),  a  repe- 
tition of  the  process  is  necessary  to  secure  good  results ;  but  in 
case  manganese  is  to  be  separated  only  from  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium, the  second  treatment  may  be  omitted.:^] 

5.  Cobalt,  Nickel,  and  Zino,  from  Barium,  Strontium, 
AND  Calcium. 

Mix  with  sodium  carbonate  in  excess,  add  potassium  cyanide,  63 
heat  very  gently,  until  the  precipitated  carbonates  of  cobalt, 
nickel,  and  zinc  are  redissolved ;  then  filter  the  alkali-earth  cai^- 
bonates  from  the  solution  of  the  cyanides  in  potassium  cyanide. 
The  former  are  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  sepa- 
rated according  to  §  154 ;  the  latter  are  separated  according  to 
§  160  (Haidlen  and  Fresenius§). 

*  Handbuch  d.  anaL  Chem.  ▼.  H.  Ross.  6  Aufl.  ▼.  Finkeneb,  2,  925. 

f  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  821. 

t  E.  A.  CoLBT  (priv.  contrib.)  finds,  by  experiments  made  in  the  Sheffield 
Laboratory  on  the  separation  of  Ca  from  Mn,  that  by  proceeding  as  above 
directed  only  a  slight  unweighable  trace  of  Ca  goes  down  with  the  Mn ;  while 
if  the  amount  of  free  acetic  acid  is  moderately  increased,  the  manganese  is  pre- 
cipitated enUrdyfree  from  calcium.  Too  much  acetic  acid,  however,  prevents 
or  delays  precipitation  of  Mn. 

§  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  X^harm.  4&,  140. 
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UL  Sepabation  of  thb  Metals  op  the  Foubth  Geoup 

FBOM  those  op  THE  ThIBD,  AND  FBOM  EACH  OTHEB. 

§  160. 

Ibtdbx.    (The  numbers  refer  to  those  in  the  margin.) 

Aluminium  from  zinc,  64,  65,  71,  72,  78,  80. 

manganese,  64,  65,  66,  71,  72. 
nickel  and  cobalt,  64.  66,  68,  71,  73. 
ferrous  iron,  64,  65,  66,  71. 
ferric  iron,  65,  66,  76,  83. 
OhrtmUum  from  zinc,  manganese,  nickel,  cobalt,  and 

iron,  64,  65,  77,  78. 
•**  ferric  iron.  65,  77,  78. 

Zinc  from  aluminium,  64,  65,  71,  72,  78,  80. 
chromium,  64,  65,  77,  7a 
manganese,  69,  78,  74,  75. 
nickel,  74,  75. 
cobalt,  74,  75,  79,  82. 
ferric  iron.  64,  70,  71,  72. 
Manganese  from  aluminium,  64,  65,  66,  71,  72. 
"  chromium,  64,  65,  77,  78. 

zinc,  69,  73,  74,  75. 
nickel,  69,  85. 
cobalt,  79,  85. 
ferric  iron,  64,  70,  71,  72. 
Ifickel  from  aluminium,  64,  65,  68,  71,  72,  8a 
chromium,  64,  65,  98,  94. 

zinc,  74,  75. 
manganese,  69,  85. 
cobalt,  79,  81. 

ferric  iron,  64,  68,  70,  71,  72. 
ChbaU  from  aluminium,  64,  65,  68,  71,  72,  8a 
chromium,  64,  65,  77,  78. 
zinc.  74,  75,  79,  82. 
manganese,  79,  85. 
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"  nickel,  79,  81. 

"  ferric  iron,  64,  68,  70,  71,  73. 


^brroua  iron  from  aluminium,  64,  65,  66. 

chromium,  64,  65,  77,  78L 
ferric  iron,  64,  71,  72,  81 
jPbrrie  iron  from  aluminium,  65,  66,  76,  83. 

chromium,  65,  77,  78. 
zinc,  64,  70,  71,  72. 
manganese,  64,  70,  71,  72. 
«•  nickel,  64,  68,  70,  71,  72. 

cobalt,  64,  68,  70,  71,  72. 
"  ferrous  iron,  64,  71,  72,  84 
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BASKS  OF  GROUP  IV. 
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A.  General  Methods, 

1.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  some 
Basic  Jiadicals  hy  Barium  Carbonate, 

.  Febbic  Iron,  Aluminium,  and  Chromium,  from  ajll  other 
Basio  Radicai.8  of  the  Fourth  Group. 

Mix  the  sufficiently  dilute  solution  of  the  chlorides  or  64 
nitrates,  but  not  sulphates,  which  must  contain  a  little  free 
acid,^  in  a  flask,  with  a  moderate  excess  of  barium  carbonate 
diffused  in  water ;  cork,  and  allow  to  stand  some  time  in  the 
cold,  with  occasional  shaking.  The  ferric  iron,  aluminium,  and 
chromium  are  completely  separated,!  whilst  the  other  basic 
radicals  remain  in  solution,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  traces 
of  cobalt  and  nickel,  which  will  generally  fall  down  with  the 
precipitate.  This  may  lie  prevented,  at  least  as  regards  nickel, 
by  addition  of  ammonium  chloride  to  the  fluid  to  be  precipi- 
tated (Schwarzenberg:^).  Decant,  stir  up  with  cold  water, 
allow  to  deposit,  decant  again,  filter,  and  wash  with  cold  water. 

The  precipitate  contains,  besides 
the  precipitated  metals,  barium  car- 
bonate ;  and  the  filtrate,  besides  the 
non-precipitated  metals,  a  barium 
salt. 

If  ferrous  iron  is  present,  and 
it  is  wished  to  separate  it  by  this 
method  from  ferric  iron,  etc.,  the 
air  must  be  excluded  during  the 
whole  of  the  operation.     In  that 
case,  the  solution  of  the  substance, 
the  precipitation,  and  the  washing 
by  decantation,  are  effected  in  a 
fiask  (-4,  fig.  68),  through  which 
carbonic  acid  is  transmitted  {d). 
The  washing  water,  boiled  free  from  air,  and  cooled  out  of  con- 
tact of  air  (preferably  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid),  is  poured  in 
through  a  funnel  tube  {c\  and  the  fluid  drawn  off  by  means  of 


Fig.0eL 


*  If  there  is  much  free  acid»  the  greater  port  of  it  must  first  be  saturated 
with  sodium  carbonate. 

f  The  separation  of  the  chromium  requires  the  most  time. 
%  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  VI,  216. 
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a  movable  syphon  (J) ;  all  the  tubes  are  fitted  air-tight  into  the 
cork ;  they  are  smeared  with  tallow. 

2.  Metlwd  hosed  upon  the  Precipitation  of  the  Metols 
of  the  Fourth  Group  hy  Sodium  Sulphide  or  Ammo-, 
nium  Sidphidey  from  Alkaline  Solution  effected  with 
tlie  aid  of  Tartaiic  Add. 

Aluminium  and    Chbomium    fbom  thb  Metals  of  the 
Fourth  Group. 

Mix  the  solution  with  pure  normal  potassium  tartrate,*  then  66 
with  pure  solution  of  soda  or  potassa  until  the  fluid  has  cleared 
again ;  f  add  sodium  sulphide  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms, 
allow  it  to  deposit  until  the  supernatant  fluid  no  longer  exhibits 
a  greenish  or  brownish  tint;  decant,  stir  the  precipitate  up 
with  water  containing  sodium  sulphide,  decant  again,  transfer 
the  precipitate,  which  contains  all  the  metals  of  the  fourth 
group,  to  a  filter,  wash  with  water  containing  sodium  sulphide, 
and  separate  the  metals  as  directed  in  B.  Add  to  the  filtrate 
potassium  nitrate,  and  evaporate  to  dryness ;  fuse  the  residue 
in  a  platinum  dish,  and  separate  the  aluminium  from  the 
chromic  acid  formed  as  directed  §  157.  If  you  have  merely  to 
separate  ahmiinium  from  the  metals  of  the  fourth  group,  it  is 
better,  after  addition  of  potassium  tartrate,  to  supersaturate 
with  ammonia,  add  ammonium  chloride,  and  precipitate  in  a 
flask  with  ammonium  sulphide.  When  the  precipitate  has  set- 
tled it  is  filtered  off  and  washed  with  water  containing  ammo- 
nium sulphide.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish 
with  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate  to  dryness,  fused, 
and  the  aluminium  determined  in  the  residue. 

B.  Special  Methods, 

1.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  SolvhUity  of  Alwninium 
Hydroxide  in  Caustic  Alkalies. 

a.  Aluminium  from  Ferrous  and  Ferric  Iron,  and  Small 
QuANTmEs  of  Manganeee  (but  not  from  nickel  and  cobalt). 

Mix  the  hydrochloric  solution  with  sodium  carbonate  or  60 

♦  Taftanc  acid  often  contains  aluminium,  therefore  this  is  best  made  from  the 
acid  tartrate. 

t  Chromium  and  zinc  cannot  be  obtained  together  in  alkaline  solutioii 
(Chancel,  Compt.  rend.  48,  927;  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  70,  878). 
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pure  potasli  till  the  greater  part  of  the  free  acid  is  neutralized, 
and  pour  the  solution  gradually  into  excess  of  pure  potafih 
heated  nearly  to  boiling  in  a  platinum  or  silver  dish,  stirring  all 
the  while.  Porcelain  does  not  answer  so  well,  and  glass  should 
on  no  account  be  used.  The  iron,  if  present  as  ferric  chloride, 
separates  as  ferric  hydroxide,  while  the  aluminium  remains  in 
solution  as  alkali  aluminate.  Hydrated  protosesquioxide  of 
iron  is  more  easy  to  wash  than  ferric  hydroxide,  hence  when 
much  iron  is  present  it  is  better  to  reduce  a  part  by  cautiously 
adding  sodium  sulphite  and  heating,  so  that  when  the  solution 
is  added  to  the  boiling  potash  a  black  granular  precipitate  may 
be  formed.  The  iron  precipitate  is  sure  to  contain  alkali,  and 
must  be  dissolved  in  hydroclJoric  acid,  the  solution  boiled  with 
nitric  acid  if  necessary,  and  reprecipitated  with  ammonia. 

To  the  alkaline  filtrate  add  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  If  the  potash  was  present  in  sufficient  excess  the  precipi- 
tate will  redissolve  readily  on  stirring.  Continue  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid  till  in  excess,  boil  with  a  little  potassium  chlorate 
(to  destroy  traces  of  organic  matter),  concentrate  by  evaporar 
tion,  and  throw  down  the  aluminium  according  to  §  105,  a. 
The  above  is  the  l)e8t  method  of  procedure,  but  it  is  always  to 
be  feared  that  small  quantities  of  aluminium  will  be  retained 
by  the  iron  precipitate. 

J.  Aluminium  from  Ferrous  and  Ferrio  Iron,  Cobalt, 
AND  Nickel. 

Fuse  the  oxides  with  potassium  hydroxide  in  a  silver  crn-  87 
cible,  boil  the  mass  with  water,  and  filter  the  alkaline  fluid, 
which  contains  the  aluminium,  from  the  oxides,  which  are  free 
from  aluminium,  but  contain  potassa  (H.  Hose). 

2.  Methods  based  on  the  different  hehamor  of  Am- 
monia  or  Ammonium  Carbonate  in  the  presence  of  CIdo- 
ride  with  solutions  of  certain  basic  radicals. 

a.  Aluminium  and  Ferric  Iron  from  Cobalt  and  Nickel. 

Ferric  iron  may  be  completely  separated  from  these  metals  68 
by  mixing  the  hot  solution  with  ammonium  chloride,  and  then 
with  excess  of  ammonia,  digesting  for  several  hours,  washing 
the  precipitate,  redissolving  in  hydrochloric  acid,  reprecipitating. 
with  ammonia,  and  repeating  the  operation  a  third  time.   Nickel 
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and  cobalt  are  to  be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  after  concen- 
tration to  a  small  volume,  as  directed  in  §  110,  1,  &,  /?. 

In  separating  iron  and  alaminiam  from  nickel  and  cobalt, 
it  is  well  to  substitute  ammonium  carbonate  for  ammonia,  so  as 
to  insure  the  complete  precipitation  of  the  aluminium. 

b.  Manganese  from  Niokel  and  Zinc. 

The  solution  should  be  slightly  acid  and  contain  animoniiim  69 
chloride.  Precipitate  the  manganese  as  white  carbonate  with 
ammonium  carbonate,  allow  to  settle  in  a  warm  place,  filter 
through  a  tliick  paper,  if  necessary  double,  wash  with  hot  water, 
dry  the  precipitate  and  convert  it  into  protoeesquioxide  by  igni- 
tion with  access  of  air.  This  excellent  method  was  proposed 
by  Tamm,*  and  has  given  me  good  results.t  It  is  not  adapted 
to  the  separation  of  cobalt  from  manganese,  as  the  former  is 
partly  precipitated  with  the  latter. 

3.  Method  hosed  upon  the  different  deportment  of 
neutralized  Solutions  at  hoUing  heat. 

a.  Feerio  Iron  from  Manganese,  Nickel  and  Cobalt, 
and  other  strong  Basic  Metals,  after  Herschel,:^  Schwarz- 
knbero,§  and  my  own  experiments. 

Mix  the  dilute  solution  largely  with  ammonium  chloride  (at  70 
least  40  of  NH^Cl  to  1  of  MnO,NiO,  &c.),  add  ammonium 
carbonate  in  small  quantities,  at  last  drop  by  drop  and  in  very 
dilute  solution,  as  long  as  the  precipitated  iron  redissolves,  which 
takes  place  promptly  at  first,  but  more  slowly  towards  the  end. 
As  soon  as  the  fluid  has  lost  its  transparency,  without  showing, 
however,  the  least  trace  of  a  distinct  precipitate  in  it,  and  fails 
to  recover  its  clearness  after  standing  some  time  in  the  cold, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  rather  more  turbid  than  other- 
wise, the  reaction  may  be  considered  completed.  When  this 
point  has  been  attained,  heat  slowly  to  boiling,  and  keep  in 
ebullition  for  a  short  time  after  the  carbonic  acid  has  been 
entirely  expelled.  The  iron  separates  as  a  basic  ferric  salt, 
which  rapidly  settles,  if  the  solution  was  not  too  concentrated. 
Pour  off  the  hot  fluid  through  a  filter  and  wash  by  decantation 
combined  with  filtration  with  boiling  water  containing  a  little 


♦  Chem.  News,  26,  87.  %  Annal.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  49,  806. 

t  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  11,  425.    §  Anna!,  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  97,  216. 
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ammonium  chloride.  It  is  well  to  redissolve  the  precipitate  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  throw  down  the  iron  with  ammonia. 
The  first  filtrate  shoald  be  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia.  If 
a  small  portion  of  ferric  hydroxide  is  thrown  down  here,  filter 
it  oflE,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitate  with  ammonia 
and  thns  free  the  small  quantity  of  iron  entirely  from  the  strong 
basic  metals  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  a  larger  quantity  of  iron  is 
thrown  down,  this  is  a  sign  that  the  operation  has  been  con- 
ducted Improperly,  and  the  hydrochloric  solution  of  the  precipi- 
tate must  be  reprecipitated  as  above.  The  fluid  should  not 
contain  more  than  2  or  3  grm.  of  iron  in  the  litre,  and  should 
be  tolerably  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  as  when  this  is  present  it 
is  impossible  to  hit  the  exact  point  of  saturation. 

4.  Method  hosed  ofi  the  behavior  of  the  Acetates  at  a 
boiling  heat. 

Febbio  Iron  and  Aluminium  fbom  Manoanksb,  Zmo, 
Cobalt,  Nickel,  and  Febbous  Ibon. 

The  metals  should  be  present  in  the  form  of  chlorides.  The  71 
solution  should  be  in  a  flask.  If  much  free  acid  is  present  first 
nearly  neutralize  with  sodium  or  ammonium  carbonate ;  the 
solution  should  remain  clear,  but  if  there  is  much  ferric  chloride 
it  should  be  of  a  deep  red  color.  Add  a  concentrated  solution 
of  neutral  sodium  or  ammonium  acetate,  not  in  large  excess,  and 
boil  for  a  short  time — ^long-continued  boiling  would  make  the 
precipitate  slimy.  When  the  lamp  is  removed  the  precipitate 
should  settle  rapidly,  leaving  the  supernatant  fluid  clear.  Wash 
the  precipitate  immediately  by  decantation  and  filtration  with 
boiling  water  containing  a  little  sodium  or  ammonium  acetate. 
In  very  particular  analyses  it  would  be  well  after  washing  the 
precipitate  a  little  to  redissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid  and 
reprecipitate. 

In  separating  ferric  from  ferrous  iron  Reiohabdt*  recom- 
mends a  slight  addition  of  ammonium  chloride  or  of  sodium 
chloride  to  prevent  oxidation  of  the  ferrous  salt. 

The  precipitate  of  basic  ferric  acetate  or  basic  aluminium 
acetate  is  best  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  precipi- 
tate the  basic  metals  from  this  solution  again  by  ammonia. 


*  Zdtschr.  f .  anal  Chem.  6,  61 
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This  method  is  more  suitable  to  the  separation  of  ferric  iron 
or  ferric  iron  and  aluminium  from  the  strong  basic  metalB 
than  to  the  separation  of  aluminium  alone.  It  is  a  good  method, 
and  is  very  generally  used. 

[The  results  obtained  by  this  method  depend  greatly  on  the 
proper  adjustment  of  free  acetic  acid  to  the  volume  of  the  solu- 
tion which  is  boiled.  The  solution  at  this  point  may  contain 
about  four  per  cent,  (by  volume)  of  acetic  acid  sp.  gr.  1-044 
(Jewett*).  If  too  little  acetic  is  present,  zinc,  manganese, 
nickel,  and  cobalt  are  precipitated  in  notable  quantity  along  with 
the  iron.  If  too  much  is  present  the  precipitation  of  iron  is 
incomplete.  The  operator  may  control  the  amount  of  acid 
witliin  narrow  limits  by  proceeding  as  follows.  Add  the  alkali 
carbonate  to  the  cold  and  preferably  concentrated  solution  until 
a  slight  precipitate  forms  which  no  longer  redissolves  in  four 
or  five  minutes  with  occasional  shaking,  but  imparts  a  turbidity 
to  the  deep  red  solution ;  HCl  is  then  added  without  further 
delay,  slowly,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  fluid,  though  still  dark, 
becomes  clear.  Next  the  amount  of  acetic  acid  I'equired  to 
form  four  per  cent,  of  the  final  volume  is  added,  then  sodium 
acetate  (about  ten  times  as  nmch  of  the  crystallized  salt  as  there 
is  iron  present,  or  more  if  but  little  iron  is  present).  Dilute 
now  to  the  final  volume,  which  should  amount  to  at  least  100 
C.C.  per  -1  grm.  iron  and  heat  to  boiling.  After  boiling  two  or 
three  minutes  only,  allow  the  iron  precipitate  to  settle.  Pour 
the  clear  liquid  through  a  filter,  then  bring  the  precipitate  upon 
the  filter  at  once  and  wash  as  above  directed.  The  iron  pre- 
cipitate contains  no  zinc  and  but  an  inappreciable  trace  of  man- 
ganese. Small  quantities  of  cobalt  and  still  more  nickel  will, 
however,  be  precipitated  with  the  iron.  When  these  two  metals 
are  present  in  considerable  quantity  a  repetition  of  the  process 
is  indispensible  when  accuracy  is  required.  Coprecipitation  of 
nickel  is  lessened  but  not  entirely  prevented  by  presence  of 
ammonium  chloridcf 

In  carrying  out  the  process  according  to  this  plan  great  care 
must  be  taken  in  the  preliminary  neutralization  with  alkali 
carbonate  to  leave  as  little  free  mineral  acid  as  possible  without 
formation  of  a  permanent  precipitate,  otherwise  this  free  acid 

*  Am.  Chem.  Jour.  I.  251.  f  Loc.  dt. 
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will  liberate  enough  acetic  acid  from  the  sodium  acetate  to 
prevent  (with  that  intentionally  added)  the  precipitation  of  iron 
in  a  form  easy  to  wash. 

In  separating  large  quantities  of  iron  from  small  quantities 
of  manganese  the  addition  of  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid  will 
secure  a  separation  satisfactory  enough  for  most  purposes  (e.g. 
in  iron  and  iron  ores),  and  the  danger  that  the  acetic  acid  present 
may  accidentally  exceed  the  proper  limit  will  of  course  be 
lessened.] 

5.  Method  hosed  on  the  diferent  behavior  of  the  Siuy 
cinates. 

Ferric  Iron  (and  Aluminiuh)  from  Zinc,  Manganese, 
Nickel,  and  Cobat. 

The  solution  should  contain  no  considerable  quantity  of  sul-  78 
phuric  acid.  If  acid,  as  is  usually  the  case,  add  ammonia  till 
the  color  is  reddish  brown,  then  sodium  or  ammonium  acetate 
(H.  Kose)  till  the  color  is  deep  red,  finally  precipitate  with 
neutral  alkali  succinate  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  when  cool  filter  the 
ferric  succinate  from  the  solution  which  contains  the  rest  of  the 
metals.  Wash  the  precipitate  first  with  cold  water,  then  with 
warm  ammonia,  which  removes  the  greater  part  of  the  acid, 
leaving  it  darker  in  color.  Dry  and  ignite,  moisten  with  a 
little  nitric  acid,  and  ignite  again.  With  proper  care  the  sepa- 
ration is  complete,  and  especially  to  be  recommended  when  a 
relatively  large  quantity  of  iron  is  present.  Tlie  method  may 
also  be  used  in  the  presence  of  aluminium.  The  latter  falls 
down  completely  with  the  iron  (E.  MnscHERLicii,  Paoels*). 

6.  Methods  based  upon  the  different  deportment  of  the 
several  Sulphides  with  Acids^  or  of  Acid  Solutions  with 
Hydrogen  Sulphide. 

a.  Zinc  from  Aluminium  and  Manganese. 

The  solution  of  the  acetates,  which  must  be  free  from  in-  78 
organic  acids,  and  must  contain  a  sufficient  excess  of  acetic  acid, 
is  precipitated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  throws  down  the 
zinc  only  (§  108,  b).      The   metals  are  usually  most   readily 
obtained  in  the  form  of  acetates,  by  converting  them   into 

♦  Jahreeber.  v.  Kopp  u.  Will.  1858.  617. 
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anlphates,  and  adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  barium  acetate. 
Hydrogen  sulphide  is  then  conducted,  without  application  of 
heat,  into  the  unfiltered  fluid,  to  which,  if  necessary,  some  more 
acetic  acid  has  been  added.  The  precipitate,  which  consists  of 
a  mixture  of  zinc  sulphide  and  barium  sulphate,  is  washed 
with  water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide.  It  is  then  heated 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  zinc 
in  the  filtrate  determined  as  directed  §  108,  a.  The  other 
metals  are  determined  in  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  zinc  sul- 
phide, after  removal  of  the  barium  by  precipitation.  BBUNNEsf 
has  proposed  a  modification  of  this  process,  especially  for  the 
separation  of  zinc  from  nickel. 

h.  Zmo  FBOM  Nickel,  Cobalt,  and  Manganese. 

To  the  hydrochloric  solution  add  sodium  carbonate  till  a  74 
permanent  precipitate  just  forms,  and  then  a  drop  or  two  of 
hydrochloric  acid  to  redissolve  the  precipitate.  Now  pass 
hydrogen  sulphide  till  the  precipitate  of  zinc  sulphide  ceases  to 
increase.  Add  a  few  drops  of  a  very  dilute  solution  of 
sodium  acetate,  and  continue  passing  the  gas  for  some  time. 
When  all  the  zinc  is  precipitated,  allow  to  stand  for  twelve 
hours,  filter,  wash  with  hydrogen  sulphide  water,  and  determine 
the  nickel  and  cobalt  in  the  filtrate  (SMmi  and  Bbunner*)  A 
good  method ;  compare  Klaye  and  DEus.f  The  method  is 
also  adapted  for  separating  zinc  from  manganese. 

[Precautions. — Bear  in  mind  that  Zn  can  be  precipitated 
from  solutions  containing  free  HCl,  but  only  in  case  the 
amount  of  the  latter  is  very  smalL:^  When  ZnS  is  precipi- 
tated the  amount  of  HCl  set  free  may  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
complete  precipitation  of  the  Zn.  Addition  of  sodium  acetate 
converts  this  HCl  into  NaCl,  and  allows  the  formation  of  ZnS 
to  continue.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  add  enough  sodium 
acetate  to  convert  all  the  HCl  into  NaCl,  for  in  that  case  NiS 
and  CoS  will  be  precipitated.] 

c.  Zinc  from  Nickel  Cobalt,  and  Manganese. 

[Zinc  can  be  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide  from  a  cold  76 
solution  containing  a  sufficient  amount  of  free  acetic  acid  to 

♦  Dingler*8  polyt.  Journ.  150,  369;  Chem.  Centralbl.  1859,  26. 

t  Zeltschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  10,  200. 
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prevent  precipitation  of  nickel  and  cobalt.  To  effect  separation 
by  this  means*  add  sodiam  or  potassiam  carbonate  to  the  solu- 
tion till  it  is  slightly  alkaline.  If  a  largo  quantity  of  any  free 
volatile  acid  is  present  it  may  be  previously  removed  by 
evaporation.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  alkali 
carbonate  (without  filtering)  in  acetic  acid,  and  add  a  large 
quantity  more  of  acetic  acid.  Precipitate  the  zinc  by  passing 
H,S  through  the  cold  moderately  diluted  solution.  Wash  the 
sulphide  of  zinc  with  water  to  which  hydrogen  sulphide  and  a 
little  ammonium  acetate  has  been  added.  The  zinc  sulphide 
should  not  be  dark-colored.  This  will  only  be  the  case  when 
not  enough  acetic  is  present  to  prevent  precipitation  of  nickel 
or  cobalt.  Cobalt  and  nickel  may  be  best  separated  from  the 
filtrate  by  evaporating  till  the  greater  part  of  the  acetic  acid  is 
removed,  then  adding  some  ammonium  chloride  and  ammonia 
to  slight  alkaline  reaction,  evaporating  further  till  the  reaction 
becomes  acid,  heating  finally  to  boiling,  and  passing  hydrogen 
sulphide  through  the  solution,  as  directed  in  §  110, 1,  6,  /?. — A 
good  method.] 

7.  Different  deportment  of  the  several  Oxides  with 
Hydrogen  Oae  at  a  red  heat. 

Febric  Iron  from  Aluminium  and  Chbomium. 

[Precipitate  with  ammonia,  heat,  filter,  ignite,  and  weigh.  76 
Triturate,  and  weigh  off  a  portion  in  a  porcelain  crucible. 
Ignite  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas  as  long  as  water 
forms  (about  one  hour).     Then  ignite  over  the  blast-lamp  in  a 
current  of  mixed  hydrogen  and  hydrochloric  acid  gases. 

This  leaves  aluminium  and  chromium  oxides  in  a  state  of 
purity ;  the  iron  volatilizes  as  ferrous  chloride,  and  is  determined 
by  the  loss.  (Method  of  Eivor  and  Deville  modified.)  This 
method  is  further  modified  by  CooKB,t  who  by  means  of  a 
platinum  boat  in  a  platinum  tube  ignites  the  mixed  oxides  over 
a  Bunsen  lamp  half  an  hour  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  then 
alternately  in  HCl  gas  and  hydrogen  till  the  b'ght  color  shows 
that  iron  has  been  removed.] 

*  Ross  and  Fimkenkh,  Anal.  Chem.  ii.  129  and  148. 
f  Zdtechr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  6,  226. 
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8.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  different  capacity  of  the 
several  Oxides  to  he  converted  hy  Oxidizing  Agents  into 
higher  Oxides,  or  hy  Chlorine  into  higher  Chlorides, 

a.  Chromium  from  all  the  Metalb  of  the  Fourth  Group, 
Am)  FROM  Aluminium. 

Fuse  the  oxides  with  potassium  nitrate  and  sodium  carbon-  77 
ate  (comp.  61),  boil  the  mass  with  water,  add  a  small  quantity 
of  alcohol,  and  heat  gently  for  several  hours.  Filter  and  deter- 
mine in  the  filtrate  the  chromium  as  directed  §  130,  and  in  the 
residue  the  metals  of  the  fourth  group.  The  following  is  the 
theory  of  this  process :  the  oxides  of  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  iron, 
and  partly  that  of  manganese,  separate  upon  the  fusion,  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  potassium  manganate  (perhaps  also  some 
ferrate)  and  chromate  are  formed.  Upon  boiling  with  water, 
part  of  the  manganic  acid  of  the  potassium  manganate  is  con- 
verted into  permanganic  acid  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen  of 
another  part,  which  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  binoxide ;  the 
latter  separates,  whilst  the  potassium  salts  are  dissolved.  The 
addition  of  alcohol,  with  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  effects 
the  decomposition  of  the  potassium  manganate  and  permanga- 
nate, manganese  binoxide  being  separated.  Upon  filtering  the 
mixture,  we  have  therefore  now  the  whole  of  the  chromium  in 
the  filtrate  as  alkali  chromate,  and  all  the  oxides  of  the  fourth 
group  on  the  filter.  Aluminium,  if  present,  will  be  found  partly 
in  the  residue,  partly  as  alkali  aluminate  in  the  filtrate ;  proceed 
with  the  latter  according  to  61. 

If  you  have  to  deal  with  the  native  compound  of  sesqui- 
oxide  of  chromium  with  protoxide  of  iron  (chromic  iron)  the 
above  method  does  not  answer.  This  substance  may  be  decom- 
posed by  fusion  with  cryolite  and  potassium  disulphate.* 

h.  The  radicals  to  be  separated  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  78 
solution  of  their  salts;  nearly  neutralize  the  solution,  add 
sodium  acetate,  heat  and  convert  the  chromium  into  chromic 
acid  by  passing  chlorine,  compare  53.  If  ferric  iron  and 
aluminium  are  present,  they  will  separate  during  boiling  by  the 
action  of  the  sodium  acetate,  while  the  chromic  acid  and  any 
zinc  will  remain  in  solution.  If  manganese,  nickel,  and  cobalt 
are  present,  the  method  loses  its  simplicity ;  the  manganese  is 
precipitated  as  hydrated  peroxide  with  a  portion  of  the  cobalt, 

*  OiBBS  and  Clark,  Am.  Jour.  Sci.  II  ser.  48.  198. 
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almost  the  whole  of  the  nickel  and  some  zinc,  while  the  chromic 
acid  remains  in  solution  with  the  principal  amount  of  the  zinc 
and  the  rest  of  the  cobalt  and  nickel  (W.  Gibbs). 

9.  Method  homed  upon  the  different  department  of  the 
Nitrites. 

Cobalt  from  Nickel,  also  fbom  Manganese  and  Zinc. 

The  separation  of  cobalt  as  tripotassium  cobaltic  nitrite  was  79 
recommended  first  by  Fischeb,*  afterwards  by  A.  STROMEYEB,t 
Genth  and  Gibbs,^  H.  IIose,§  Fe.  Gauhe,|  and  myself  (com- 
pare last  edition  of  this  work).  The  results  are  quite  satisfac- 
tory both  in  presence  of  much  cobalt  and  little  nickel,  and  in 
the  presence  of  little  cobalt  and  much  nickel ;  but  the  process 
is  peculiarly  good  for  the  latter  case.  However,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  should  be  absent, 
as  in  their  presence  nickel  is  thrown  down  as  triple  nitrite  of 
nickel,  potassium,  and  alkali-earth  metal  (Kunzel,  O.  L.  £ri>- 
MANN^f).  The  best  way  of  proceeding  is  as  follows:  The 
solution  (from  which  any  iron  must  first  be  separated)  is  evapo- 
rated to  a  small  bulk,  and  then,  if  much  free  acid  is  present, 
neutralized  with  potassa.  Then  add  a  concentrated  solution  of 
potassium  nitrite  (previously  neutralized  with  acetic  acid  and 
filtered  from  any  flocks  of  silica  and  alumina  that  may  have 
separated)  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  finally  acetic  acid,  till  any 
flocculent  precipitate  that  may  have  formed  from  excess  of 
potassa  has  redissolved  and  the  fiuid  is  decidedly  acid.  Allow 
it  to  stand  at  least  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  warm  place,  take 
out  a  portion  of  the  supernatant  fluid  with  a  pipette,  mix  it  with 
more  potassium  nitrite,  and  observe  whether  a  further  precipita- 
tion takes  place  in  this  after  long  standing.  If  no  precipitate  is 
formed  the  whole  of  the  cobalt  has  fallen  down,  otherwise  the 
small  portion  must  be  returned  to  the  principal  solution,  some 
more  potassium  nitrite  added,  and  after  long  standing  the  same 
test  applied.  Thus,  and  thus  alone,  can  the  analyst  bo  sure  of 
the  complete  precipitation  of  the  cobalt.  Finally  filter  and 
treat  the  precipitate  according  to  §  111,  1,  d.     Boil  the  filtrate 

*  Pogg.  Annal.  72,  477.  t  2b.  104,  809. 

t  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbarm.  96,  218.         §  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  412. 

I  Zeitschr.  f .  anal  Chem.  5,  74. 

1  Zeitschr.  f.  anaL  iDhem.  8,  161;  Jonm.  f.  prakt  Chem.  97,  887. 
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with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitate  with  potash,  redia- 
Bolve  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  throw  down  the 
nickel  according  to  §  110,  1,  i,  or  or  /?,  as  sulphide,  and  then 
convert  into  metal.  In  this  manner  alone  can  the  nickel  be 
obtained  pore,  as  the  original  filtrate  contains  so  much  alkali 
salt  and  sJso  generally  alumina  and  silica. 

[When  nickel  and  cobalt  are  obtained  in  the  form  of 
sulphides  in  the  process  of  separation  from  other  metals,  the 
mixed  sulphides  may  be  converted  into  metals  without  previous 
separation,  by  the  same  process  that  is  described  for  nickel 
sulphide  §  110,  1,  J,  and  2.  Cobalt  may  then  be  separated 
from  a  nitric  acid  solution  of  the  two  metals  and  nickel  estimated 
by  difference.] 

10.  Methods  based  upon  the  different  deportment  loith 
Potassium  Cyanide. 

a.  Aluminium  feom  Zmo,  Cobalt,  and  Nickel. 

Mix  the  solution  with  sodium  carbonate,  add  potassium  80 
cyanide  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  digest  in  the  cold,  until  the 
precipitated  zinc,  cobalt,  and  nickel  carbonates  are  redissolved. 
Filter  off  the  undissolved  aluminium  precipitate,  wash,  and 
remove  the  alkali  which  it  contains,  by  resolution  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  reprecipitation  by  ammonia  (Fresenius  and 
Haidlen  *). 

h.  Cobalt  fbom  Nickel. 

LiEBio's  method,!  which  depends  upon  the  conversion  of  81 
the  cobalt  into  potassium  cobalticyanide,  and  of  the  nickel  into 
double  nickel  and  potassium  cyanide,  has  been  carefully  studied 
in  my  laboratory  by  Fb.  GAUHE.t  It  has  been  thus  found  that 
boiling  the  solution  containing  potassium  cyanide  and  hydro- 
cyanic acid  (LiEBio's  first  method)  does  not  completely  convert 
the  double  cobalt  and  potassium  cyanide  first  formed  into 
potassium  cobalticyanide,  but  that  passing  chlorine  (Liebio's 
second  method)  effects  a  ready  and  thorough  conversion.  The 
method  then  gives  a  very  excellent  separation,  and  is  more  par- 
ticularly to  be  recommended  where  the  quantity  of  nickel  is 
small  in  proportion  to  the  cobalt.     We  proceed  as  follows, 

♦  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  48,  129.  f  -^*»  ^5,  244,  and  87,  12a 

X  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  5,  75. 
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taking  a  hydrocliloric  Bolntion  of  the  metals:  Remove  the 
greater  part  of  the  free  acid  by  evaporation  or  neutralize  it  by 
potash,  add  pure  potassium  cyanide  till  the  precipitate  first 
formed  has  redissolved ;  then  add  more  cyanide,  dilute,  boil  for 
some  time  or  not,  as  you  like,  pass  chlorine  through  the  cold 
fluid,  adding  potash  or  soda  occasionally,  so  that  the  fluid  may 
remain  strongly  alkaline  to  the  end.  Bromine  may  be  used 
instead  of  chlorine,  and  indeed  is  far  more  convenient.  In  the 
course  of  an  hour  the  whole  of  the  nickel  will  have  precipi- 
tated as  black  hydrate  of  the  sesquioxide.  Having  taken  out  a 
portion  and  satisfied  yourself  of  this  by  addition  of  a  further 
quantity  of  chlorine  or  bromine,  filter,  and  wash  with  boiling 
water.  The  precipitate  always  retains  alkali,  and  must  be  redis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  estimated  according  to  §  110, 
1,  a,  or  2. 

As  regards  the  cobalt,  it  is  most  convenient  to  estimate  it 
by  diflference.  But  if  you  wish  to  make  a  direct  estimation,  it 
will  be  advisable,  in  consequence  of  the  large  quantity  of  salts 
present  in  solution,  first  to  evaporate  to  dryness  with  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  to  take  up  the  residue  with  a  little  water, 
and  to  heat  in  a  large  platinum  dish,  with  the  addition  of 
excess  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  till  the  greater  part 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  has  escaped.  The  red  mass,  consisting 
principally  of  alkali  disulphate,  is  then  treated  with  water,  and 
the  cobalt  estimated  according  to  §  111,  1,  c. 

c.  Cobalt  from  Zmo. 

Add  to  the  solution  of  the  two  metals,  which  must  contain  88 
some  free  hydrochloric  acid,  common  potassium  cyanide  (pre- 
pared by  Liebig's  method),  in  suflScient  quantity  to  redissolve 
the  precipitate  of  cobalt  cyanide  and  zinc  cyanide  which  forms 
at  first ;  then  add  a  little  more  potassium  cyanide,  and  boil  some 
time,  adding  occasionally  one  or  two  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
but  not  in  suflScient  quantity  to  make  the  solution  acid.  After 
cooling  add  some  chlorine  or  bromine,  and  digest  for  some 
time  to  complete  the  conversion  of  the  cobalt  into  potassium 
cobalticyanide.  Mix  the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  in  an 
obliquely  placed  flask,  and  boil  until  the  zinc  cobalticyanide 
which  precipitates  at  first  is  redissolved,  and  the  hydrocyanic 
acid  completely  expelled.    Add  solution  of  soda  or  potaasa  in 
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excess,  and  boil  until  the  flaid  is  clear ;  the  solution  may  now 
be  assumed  to  contain  all  the  cobalt  as  potassium  cobalticyanide, 
and  all  the  zinc  as  a  compound  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  alkali. 
Precipitate  the  zinc  by  hydrogen  sulphide  (§  108).  Filter,  and 
determine  the  cobalt  in  the  filtrate  as  in  81.  The  process  is 
simple  and  the  separation  complete  (Fbesenius  and  BL^idlen). 

11.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  Volumetric  Determinor 
tion  of  one  of  the  Metals^  (md  ike  finding  of  the  other 
from  the  difference. 

a*  Ferric  Iron  from  Alumintum, 

Precipitate  both  metals  with  ammonia  (§  105,  a,  and  §  113,  88 
1).  Dissolve  the  weighed  residue,  or  an  aliquot  part  of  it,  by 
digestion  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  fusion  with 
bisulphate  of  potassa  and  treatment  with  water  containing  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  determine  the  iron  volumetrically  as  directed 
§  113,  3,  a  or  J.  The  alumina  is  found  from  the  diflference. 
This  is  an  excellent  method,  and  to  be  recommended  more  par- 
ticularly in  cases  where  the  relative  amount  of  iron  is  small. 
If  you  have  enough  substance,  it  is  of  course  much  more  con- 
venient to  divide  the  solution,  by  weighing  or  measuring,  into 
2  portions,  and  determine  in  the  one  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  + 
alumina,  in  the  other  the  iron. 

h.  Ferric  Iron  from  Ferrous  Iron  (Zinc  and  Nickel). 

or.  Determine  in  a  portion  of  the  substance  the  total  amount  84 
of  the  iron  as  sesquioxi Je,  or  by  the  volumetric  way.  Dissolve 
another  portion  by  warming  with  sulphuric  acid  in  a  flask 
through  which  carbonic  acid  is  conducted,  to  exclude  the  air ; 
dilute  the  solution,  and  determine  the  protoxide  of  iron  volu- 
metrically (§  112,  2,  a).  The  difference  gives  the  quantity  of 
the  sesquioxide.  Or,  dissolve  the  compound  in  like  manner 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine  the  ferric  chloride  with 
sodium  thiosulphate  according  to  §  113,  3,  h.  In  this  case  the 
difference  gives  the  ferrous  iron.  If  it  is  desired  to  determine 
the  ferrous  chloride  in  the  hydrochloric  solution  directly,  it  will 
be  well  to  use  Penny's  method  (§  112,  2,  h).  If  the  compound 
in  which  the  ferrous  and  ferric  basic  radicals  are  to  be  estimated 
is  decomposed  by  acids  with  difficulty,  heat  it  with  a  mixture 
of  4  parts  sulphuric  acid  and  1  part  water  (or  with  hydrochloric 
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acid)  in  a  sealed  tnbe  for  3  hoars  at  210°  (UrreoffERuoBt). 
Or,  if  this  is  not  enongh,  fuse  it  with  borax  (1  part  mineral,  6 
to  6  vitrilied  borax)  in  a  small  retort,  connected  with  a  flask 
containing  nitrogen  (produced  by  eombnation  of  phospbonia  in 
air) ;  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  is  less  snitable.  Tritnrate 
the  fused  mass  with  the  glass,  and  dissolve  in  boiling  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  an  atmospliere  of  carbonic  acid  (Hermann  v. 
Kobell).  Or,  as  will  generally  be  the  best  way,  you  may  dis- 
solve tlie  substance  in  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric  and  hydro- 
chloric or  hydrofluoric  and  snlphnric  acids  with  exclusion  of 


air.  CooEE  *  dissolves  silicates  in  a  mixture  of  snlphnric  and 
hydrofluoric  acids  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam  and  carbonic  acid, 
and  determines  the  ferrous  iron  by  means  of  potassium  per- 
manganate. 

Fig.  69  exhibits  bis  apparatus.  To  the  sides  of  a  copper 
water-bath  are  attached  tliree  tubes.  The  tube  on  the  left  con- 
nects with  aMariotto's  flask  to  niaintaiu  the  water  at  a  constant 
level.  The  upper  tube  on  the  right  connects  with  a  carbonic 
acid  gas  generator,  while  the  third  tnbe  carries  off  any  ovorflow 
of  water  to  the  sink. 

On  the  cover  of  the  water-bath  close  to  the  rim  is  a  circular 
groove,  which  receives  the  edge  of  an  inverted  glass  funncL 
When  the  apparatus  is  in  use  this  groove  is  kept  fall  of  water 
by  the  spray  from  the  boiling  liquid,  and  thus  forms  a  perfect 

•  Am.  Jour.  Sdeiuw,  8d  Mr.,  44,  847. 
t  Jour.  t.  prakL  ChMn.,  SI,  106  and  88.  45S. 
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water-joint ;  but  in  order  to  secure  this  result  the  bath  must  be 
kept  nearly  full  of  water,  and  holes  for  the  ready  escape  of  the 
steam  and  spray  should  be  provided  in  the  rings,  which  cover 
the  bath  and  adapt  it  for  vessels  of  various  sizes.  By  this 
arrangement  the  funnel  may  be  kept  filled  with  an  atmosphere 
of  steam  or  of  carbonic  acid  for  an  indefinite  period.  More- 
over, we  can  either  pour  in  fresh  quantities  of  solvent,  or  we 
can  stir  up  the  material,  in  the  vessel  within,  introducing  a 
tube-funnel  or  stirrer  through  the  spout  of  the  covering  funnel. 
The  finely  pulverized  substance  (^  to  1  grm.)  is  placed  in  a 
large  platinum  crucible.  Upon  it  pour  a  mixture  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1"5)  with  as  little  hydrofluoric  acid  as 
experience  may  show  is  required  to  dissolve  or  decompose  the 
substance,  stirring  up  the  material  with  a  platinum  spatula. 
The  crucible  is  next  transferred  to  the  water-bath,  the  covering 
funnel  put  in  place,  water  poured  into  the  groove,  the  interior 
filled  with  carbonic  acid,  and  the  lamp  lighted.  As  soon  as  the 
water  boils,  the  supply  of  carbonic  acid  is  stopped  ;  and  if  the 
water-level  has  been  properly  adjusted,  the  apparatus  will  take 
care  of  itself,  the  groove  will  be  kept  full  of  water,  and  the 
interior  of  the  funnel  full  of  steam.  If  the  materials  cake  on  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  when  a 
large  amount  of  insoluble  sulphate  is  formed,  the  lamp  may  be 
removed,  the  apparatus  again  filled  with  carbonic  acid,  and  the 
contents  of  the  crucible  stirred  up  by  aid  of  a  stout  platinum 
wire  about  two  inches  long,  fused  to  the  end  of  a  glass  tube. 
Anything  adhering  to  the  rod  can  easily  be  washed  back  into 
the  crucible  by  directing  the  jet  from  the  wash-bottle  down  the 
throat  of  the  covering  funnel.  The  lamp  may  then  be  replaced, 
the  current  of  carbonic  acid  interrupted,  and  the  process  of 
digestion  continued.  When  the  decomposition  is  complete,  the 
current  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  re-established,  the  lamp  extin- 
guished, and  the  air-tube  of  the  Mariotte's  flask  raised  until  its 
lower  end  is  above  the  level  of  the  overflow.  A  slow  current 
of  water  is  thus  caused  to  flow  through  the  bath,  which  soon 
cools  down  the  whole  apparatus.  The  crucible  may  now  be 
removed,  its  contents  washed  into  a  beaker-glass,  and  the  solu- 
tion diluted  with  pure  water  until  the  volume  is  about  600  c.c, 
when  the  amount  of  ferrous  iron  present  can  be  determined 
with  a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  in  the  usual  way. 
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Many  ii*on  compounds  in  fine  powder  are  completely  decom- 
posed by  boiling  a  few  minutes  only  with  the  mixed  acids 
above  mentioned.  If  a  preliminary  experiment  shows  this  to 
be  the  case,  a  simple  and  satisfactory  way  of  effecting  a  solu- 
tion is  to  boil  the  substance  with  the  solvent  acids  in  a  platinum 
crucible  of  40  to  50  c.c.  capacity,  provided  with  a  well-fitting 
concave  cover.  By  watching  the  escaping  vapor,  one  can  regu- 
late the  boiling  so  as  to  prevent  access  of  air  without  appreciable 
mechanical  loss.  If  on  removing  the  cover  the  decomposition 
is  complete,  the  operation  may  be  considered  successful.  Put 
the  crucible  and  its  contents  at  once  into  cold  water  in  a  beaker 
and  titrate  with  permanganate  (or  thiosulphate  if  HCl  has  been 
used). 

Iron  may  also  be  determined  volumetrically  in  presence  of 
zinc,  nickel,  etc.  It  is,  indeed,  often  the  better  way,  instead 
of  effecting  the  actual  separation  of  the  oxides,  to  determine  in 
one  portion  of  the  solution  the  iron  +  zinc  or  +  nickel,  in 
another  portion  the  iron  alone,  and  to  find  the  quantity  of  the 
other  metal  by  the  difference.  However,  this  can  be  done  only 
in  cases  where  the  quantity  of  iron  is  relatively  small. 

12.  Cobalt  and  Nickdfrom  Ma/tiganese. 

To  the  acid  solution  add  sodium  carbonate  in  excess,  then  86 
acetic  acid  in  liberal  excess,  then  to  the  clear  fluid,  containing 
say  a  grra.  of  nickel  or  cobalt,  30  to  40  c.c.  of  sodium  acetate 
solution  (1  in  10),  and  pass  hydrogen  sulphide  to  saturation, 
keeping  at  70®.  Filter  off  the  precipitated  nickel  or  cobalt  sul- 
phide, wash  and  dry  it.  Concentrate  the  filtrate  by  evapora- 
tion, add  ammonium  sulphide,  and  then  acetic  acid,  thus 
obtaining  a  second  precipitate  of  nickel  or  cobalt  sulphide. 
Test  the  filtrate  again  in  the  same  manner.  In  the  united  pre- 
cipitates determine  the  nickel  or  cobalt  according  to  §  110,  1,  J, 
or  §  111,  1,  c ;  in  the  filtrate,  the  manganese  according  to 
§  109,  2. 

IV.  Sepabation  of  Iron,  Aluminium,  Manganese,  Calcium, 
Magnesium,  Potassium  and  Sodium. 

§161. 

As  these  metals  are  found  together  in  the  analysis  of  most 
silicates,  and  also  in  many  other  cases,  I  devote  a  distinct  para- 
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graph  to  the  description  of  the  methods  which  are  employed  to 
effect  their  separation. 

1.  Method  hosed  v/pon  the  erwployrnent  of  Ba/riura  Car- 
honcUe  (particularly  applicable  in  cases  where  the  mixture  con- 
tains only  a  small  proportion  of  calcium). 

The  solution  should  contain  no  free  chlorine,  and  the  iron  86 
should  be  all  in  the  form  of  ferric  salt.  Precipitate  the  iron 
and  aluminium  by  barium  carbonate  *  (46  and  64),  dissolve  the 
precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  throw  down  the  barium  with 
sulphuric  acid,  filter,  and  estimate  the  iron  and  aluminium 
according  to  one  of  the  methods  given  §  160,  by  preference  83, 
at  least  when  the  quantity  of  aluminium  is  not  too  small. 

To  the  filtrate  from  the  barium  carbonate  precipitate  add 
hydrochloric  acid,  heat,  throw  down  the  barium  with  sulphuric 
acid,  added  just  in  excess.  Filter  off  the  precipitate,  wash  till 
free  from  soluble  sulphate,  concentrate  if  necessary,  precipitate, 
and  determine  the  manganese  as  sulphide  (§  109,  2).  To  the 
filtrate  add  hydrochloric  acid,  heat,  filter  off  the  sulphur,  pre- 
cipitate the  lime  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  finally  separate 

the  magnesia  from  the  alkalies  by  one  of  the  methods  given  § 
153. 

2.  Method  hosed  upon  the  applicotion  of  Alkali  Acetates 
or  Formates, 

Remove  by  evaporation  any  very  considerable  excess  of  acid  87 
which  may  be  present,  dilute,  add  sodium  carbonate,f  until  the 
fluid  is  nearly  neutral,  then  sodium  acetate  (or  sodium  formate) 
and  precipitate  iron  and  aluminium,  observing  all  directions 
given  in  71.  Wash  the  precipitate  well,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  precipitate  the  solution  with  ammonia  (37),  dry,  ignite, 
and  weigh.  Dissolve  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
digest  it  with  16  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  8  parts  sul- 
phuric acid  and  3  parts  water,  or  fuse  it  for  a  long  time  with 

*  Before  adding  the  barium  carbonate,  it  is  absolutely  incUspensoMe  to  ascer- 
tain whether  a  solution  of  it  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  completely  precipitated  by 
sulphuric  acid,  so  that  the  filtrate  leaves  no  residue  upon  evaporation  in  a  pla- 
tinum dish. 

f  In  cases  where  it  is  intended  to  estimate  the  alkalies  in  the  filtrate,  ammo- 
nium salts  must  be  used  instead  of  the  sodium  salts.  If,  however,  it  is  intended 
to  precipitate  manganese  subsequently  with  bromine,  ammonium  salts  must  not 
be  introduced  into  the  solution. 
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bisolphate  of  potassa,  dissolve  in  water,  and  determine  the  iron 
volumetrically  as  in  §  113,  3,  a  or  J.  The  difference  gives  Ae 
quantity  of  the  aluminium.  If  any  silicic  acid  remains  beliind 
on  dissolving  the  precipitate,  it  is  to  be  collected  on  a  iilter, 
ignited,  weighed,  and  deducted  from  the  alumina.  The  filtrate 
contains  the  manganese,  the  alkali-earth  metals,  and  the  alkalies. 
Precipitate  the  manganese  with  ammonium  sulphide  (§  109,  2), 
boil  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  filter  off  the  sulphur,  precipi- 
tate the  calcium,  after  addition  of  ammonia,  with  ammonium 
oxalate,  and  lastly,  after  removing  the  ammonium  salts  by  igni- 
tion, precipitate  the  magnesium  from  the  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  of  the  residue  with  ammonium  sodium  phosphate. 
However,  if  it  is  intended  to  estimate  the  alkalies,  the  magne- 
sium must  be  separated  by  one  of  the  processes  in  §  153, 4.  This 
method  is  convenient,  and  gives  good  results,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  much  iron  and  little  aluminium.  Since  aluminium 
is  not  precipitated  by  alkali  acetates  or  formates  with  the  same 
certamty  as  iron,  it  is  necessary  to  test  the  weighed  manganete 
sulphide  for  aluminium. 

[This  method  is  to  be  recommended  when  manganese  is  pres- 
ent with  iron,  or  with  iron  and  a  moderate  proportion  of  alumin- 
ium.  If,  however,  the  amount  of  aluminium  is  large  in  propoi- 
tion  to  the  iron,  it  is  difficult  to  precipitate  it  completely  with 
sodium  acetate.  Instead  of  precipitating  manganese  with 
ammonium  sulphide  it  may  be  separated  from  calcium  and 
magnesium  by  precipitation  with  bromine.  Add  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  bromine  to  the  filtrate  from  the  iron  precipitate  with- 
out previous  concentration  of  the  filtrate,  unless  its  volume 
exceeds  600  or  700  cc,  and  proceed  according  to  §  159,  62.] 

3.  Method  hosed  upon  the  application  of  Am/monium  Sid- 
phide. 

Mix  the  fluid  in  a  flask  with  ammonium  chloride,  then  with  88 
ammonia,  until  a  precipitate  just  begins  to  form,  then  with 
yellow  ammonium  sulphide,  fill  the  flask  nearly  up  to  the  top 
with  water,  cork  it,  allow  to  settle  in  a  warm  place,  filter,  and 
wash  the  precipitate — consisting  of  iron  and  manganese  sulphides 
and  aluminium  hydroxide — without  interruption  with  water 
containing  ammonium  sulphide.  Separate  the  calcium,  magne- 
sium, and  alkalies  in  the  filtrate  as  in  87.     Dissolve  the  precnpi- 
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tate  in  hydrochloric  add,  and  separate  the  alnmininm  from  the 
iron  and  manganese  according  to  66  or  66,  and  then  the  iron 
from  the  manganese,  say  by  70  or  71. 

The  following  method  is  particularly  suitable  in  cases  where 
no  manganese  is  present,  or  only  inappreciable  traces : 

4.  Method  hosed  upon  the  a^licoMon  of  Ammonia. 

The  solution  must  contain  all  the  iron  in  the  state  of  a  ferric  88 
salt.  Add  a  relatively  large  quantity  of  ammonium  chloride, 
and — observing  the  precautions  indicated  in  37 — precipitate 
with  ammonia.  The  precipitate  contains  the  whole  of  the  iron 
and  aluminium ;  at  most  an  inappreciable  amount  of  the  latter 
remains  in  solution  if  the  free  ammonia  has  been  almost  but 
not  entirely  driven  off  by  heat,  if  the  solution  was  diluted  suffi- 
ciently, and  if  enough  ammonium  chloride  was  present.  It 
may  also  contain  small  quantities  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
and  a  little  manganese.  It  is  well,  therefore,  usually  to  redis- 
solve  the  washed  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  reprecipi- 
tatc  with  ammonia.  In  this  way  the  precipitate  will  be  got  free 
from  alkali-earths  and  manganese.  Wash  the  precipitate  com- 
pletely, dry,  ignite,  and  treat  according  to  87.  If  silicic  acid 
remains  undissolved,  it  is  to  be  determined  and  deducted.  The 
solution  filtered  from  the  aluminium  and  ferric  hydroxide  is 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  the  manganese  is  precipitated  and 
determined  according  to  §  109,  2,  as  sulphide,  the  alkali-earth 
metals  and  alkalies  in  the  filtrate  are  determined  according  to 
87.  The  weighed  sulphide  of  manganese  is  digested  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  any  residue  that  may  remain  fused  with 
bisulphate  of  potassa,  dissolved  in  water,  and  tested  for  alumina. 

Sujpplement  to  the  Fourth  Grou(p. 

To  §§  158,  159,  160. 

Separation  of  Uranium  fbom  the  other  Metals  of 

Groups  I. — IV. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  in  §  114,  that  uranium  in  uranyl  90 
compounds  cannot  be  completely  separated  from  the  alkalies 
by  means  of  ammonia,  as  the  precipitated  ammonium  uranate 
is  likely  to  contain  also  fixed  alkalies.     The  precipitate  should 
therefore  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  evapo- 
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rated  in  the  platinum  crucible,  the  residue  gently  ignited  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen  gas,  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali  metals 
extracted  with  water,  and  the  uranous  oxide  (UO,)  ignited  in 
hydrogen,  in  order  to  its  being  weighed  as  such,  or  in  the  air, 
whereby  it  is  converted  into  uranous  uranate,  U(UO^),.  Instead 
of  dissolving  the  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  treating 
the  solution  as  directed,  you  may  heat  the  precipitate  cau- 
tiously* with  ammonium  chloride,  and  treat  the  residue  with 
water  (H.  Rose).  Uranium  may  be  completely  separated  from 
the  alkalies  also  by  ammonium  sulphide  as  H.  Rose  found. 
REMELEf  has  examined  this  subject  with  great  care  and  recom- 
mends the  following  method  of  precipitation: — The  solution 
being  neutral  or  sligkUy  add^  add  an  excess  of  yellow  ammo- 
nium sulphide  and  keep  nearly  boiling  for  an  hour  to  convert 
the  lirst  formed  precipitate  of  uranium  oxysulphide  entirely 
into  a  mixture  of  uranous  oxide  and  sulphur.  The  fluid,  at  first 
dark  from  presence  of  dissolved  uranium,  will  now  appear  yel- 
low and  transparent.  Filter  oflf  the  precipitate  containing  all 
the  uranium  and  wash  it  with  cold  or  warm  water,  first  by 
decantation,  finally  on  the  filter.  It  is  well  to  mix  a  little 
ammonium  sulphide  or  chloride  with  the  water,  as  when  pure 
water  is  used  the  last  filtrate  is  apt  to  be  turbid.  The  dried 
precipitate  is  roasted  and  then  converted  into  uranous  uranate 
by  ignition  in  the  air,  or  into  uranous  oxide  by  ignition  in 
hydrogen  (§  114). 

From  barium  uranyl  may  be  separated  by  sulphuric  acid,  91 
from  strontium  and  calcium  by  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol. 
Ammonia  fails  to  effect  complete  separation  of  uranyl  from  the 
alkali-earth  metals,  the  precipitate  always  containing  not  incon- 
siderable quantities  of  the  latter.  In  such  precipitates,  however, 
the  uranium  and  the  alkali-earth  metals  may  likewise  be  sepa- 
rated by  gentle  ignition  with  ammonium  chloride  and  treatment 
of  the  residue  with  water. 

Uranyl  may  be  separated  from  strontium  and  calcium  also  98 
by  precipitation  with  ammonium  sulphide  by  the  method  given 
above  in  the  separation  from  the  alkalies.     As  carbonates  of  the 
alkali-earth  metals  may  be  coprecipitated,  treat  the  washed  pre- 

*  Strong  Ignition  would  occasion  the  Yolatilization  of  uranium  chloride, 
f  Zeitfichr.  f.  anal  Chem.  4,  879. 
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cipitate  of  uranons  oxide  and  sulphur  in  the  cold  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  which  will  not  dissolve  uranous  oxide. 
Ammonium  sulphide  will  not  answer  for  the  separation  of 
uranium  from  barium  (Remele*). 

Magnesium  may  be  separated  from  uranyl  not  only  by  98 
ammonium  sulphide  in  presence  of  ammonium  chloride,  but 
also  by  ammonia.  Add  enough  ammonium  chloride  to  the 
solution,  heat  to  boiling,  supersaturate  with  ammonia,  continue 
boiling  till  the  odor  of  ammonia  is  but  slight,  filter  the  hot  fluid, 
and  wash  the  precipitate,  which  is  free  from  magnesium,  with 
hot  water  containing  ammonia  (11.  Rose).  It  is  always  well  to 
test  the  uranous  oxide  obtained  by  ignition  in  hydrogen  for 
magnesium  by  treating  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 

Aluminium  is  best  separated  from  uranyl  by  mixing  the 
somewhat  acid  fluid  with  ammonium  carbonate  in  excess.  The 
uranyl  passes  completely  into  solution,  while  the  aluminium 
remains  absolutely  undissolved.  Filter,  evaporate,  add  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  resolution  of  the  precipitate  produced,  heat  till 
all  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  precipitate  with  anmionia 

(§  11*). 

Uranyl  is  best  separated  from  chromium  (W.  GiBBsf)  by 
adding  to  the  solution  soda  in  slight  excess,  heating  to  boiling 
and  adding  bromine  water,  when  the  chromium  is  rapidly 
converted  into  chromic  acid.  Filter  the  solution  containing 
sodium  chromate  from  the  precipitate  which  has  a  deep  orange- 
red  color  and  consists  of  a  compound  of  soda  and  uranic  oxide 
mixed  with  some  uranyl  chromate.  Wash  the  precipitate  with 
hot  water  containing  a  little  soda,  dissolve  it  in  hot  nitric  acid, 
l)oil  the  solution  a  few  minutes  to  drive  off  any  nitrous  acid,  and 
precipitate  the  chromic  acid  according  to  §  130,  I.,  a,  ft  with 
mercurous  nitrate  (according  to  Gibbs  at  a  boiling  heat).  The 
filtrate  now  contains  the  whole  of  the  uranium,  of  course  in 
presence  of  mercury. 

The  separation  of  uranyl  from  the  metals  of  the  fourth  94 
group  may  be  based  simply  on  the  fact  that  ammonium  carbonate 
prevents  the  precipitation  of  uranyl,  but  not  that  of  the  other 
metals   by   ammonium   sulphide.     Mix   the    solution    with   a 
mixture  of  ammonium  carbonate  and  ammonium  sulphide,  allow 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  4,868.  \  lb.  12,  810. 
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to  subside  in  a  closed  flask,  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  water 
containing  ammonium  carbonate  and  ammonium  sulpliide. 

Remove  the  greater  part  of  the  excess  of  ammonium  car- 
bonate from  the  filtrate  by  a  very  gentle  heat,  acidify  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  warm,  filter  off  the  separated  sulphur,  and 
throw  down  the  uranium  either  by  ammonium  sulphide  (see 
above,  Separation  of  Uranium  from  the  Alkalies)  or  by 
heating  with  nitric  acid  and  then  adding  ammonia  (H.  Rose,* 
REMELEf ).  The  method  is  not  so  suitable  in  presence  of  nickel, 
as  a  little  of  this  metal  is  very  liable  to  pass  into  the  filtrate 
on  precipitation  with  ammonium  carbonate  and  ammonium 
sulphide. 

Ferric  iron  may  be  also  separated  from  uranyl  by  means  of 
an  excess  of  ammonium  carbonate.  The  small  quantity  of  iron 
which  passes  with  the  uranium  into  solution  will  fall  down  on 
allowing  the  solution  to  stand  for  several  hours,  or  it  may  be 
precipitated  with  ammonium  sulphide,  before  the  uranium  is 
thrown  down  (PisaniJ). 

From  nickel^  cobalt^  m^anga/neae^  zinc^  and  magnesium 
the  uranyl  may  also  be  separated  by  barium  carbonate.  The 
fluid,  which  should  contain  a  little  free  acid,  is  mixed  with  the 
precipitant  in  excess,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cold  for  24 
hours  with  frequent  shaking  (64). 

From  cobalt^  nickel^  and  zinc  uranyl  may  also  be  separated  95 
(GiBBS  and  Perkin8§)  by  taking  the  neutral  or  slightly  acid 
solutions  of  the  chlorides,  adding  sodium  acetate  in  excess  and 
a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  and  passing  a  rapid  current  of  hydro- 
gen sulphide  for  half  an  hour  through  the  boiling  fluid.  The 
uranium  remains  dissolved  while  the  other  metals  are  precipi- 
tated. I  should  advise  testing  the  filtrate  with  a  mixture  of 
ammonium  carbonate  and  ammonium  sulphide  to  see  if  any 
nickel,  cobalt,  or  zinc  remain  in  solution. 


*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  412.  \  Compt.  rend.  52,  106. 

t  lb.  4,  885.  §  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  8,  884. 
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Fifth  Orowp. 

BILVKB — MKKOUKY  (iK  MERCIJBOU8  AND  MEBCUBIC  OOMPOIJNDe)— LEAD 

BISMUTH COPPER — CADMIUM. 

L  Separation  of  the  Metals  of  the  Fifth  Group  from  thobb 

OF  THE  first   FoUR   GrOUPS. 

§  162. 

Iin>EX.    (The  numbers  refer  to  those  in  the  margin.) 

BSiwr  from  the  metals  of  Qroups  I. —IV.,  96,  97. 
Mercury  (in  mercarcui  and  mercuric  compounds)  from  the 

metals  of  Groups  I.— IV..  96,  98. 
Lead  from  the  metals  of  Qroups  I. — IV.,  96,  99. 
Bismuth  from  the  metals  of  Groups  I.— IV.,  96,  104. 
Chpp&r  from  the  metals  of  Groups  I.— IV.,  96,  100,  101, 102. 

zinc,  103. 
Ckidmium  from  the  metals  of  Groups  I. — IV.,  96. 

zinc,  105. 

A.     General  Method. 

All  THE  Metals  of  the  Fifth  Group  fbom  those  of 
THE  FIRST  Four  Groups. 

Principle :  Hydrogen  Sulphide  precipitates  from  Acid 
Solutions  the  Metals  of  the  Fifth  Group ^  hut  not  those  of  the 
first  Four  Groups. 

The  following  points  require  especial  attention  in  the  execu- 
tion of  the  process : 

a.  To  effect  the  separation  of  the  metals  of  the  fifth  group  96 
from  those  of  the  first  three  groups,  by  means  of  hydrogen 
sulphide,  it  is  necessary  simply  that  the  reaction  of  the  solution 
should  be  acid,  the  nature  of  the  acid  to  which  the  reaction  is 
due  being  of  no  consequence.  But,  to  effect  the  separation  of 
the  metals  of  the  fiftli  group  from  those  of  the  fourth,  the 
presence  of  a  free  mineral  acid  is  indispensable ;  otlierwise  zinc 
and,  under  certain  circumstances,  also  cobalt  and  nickel  may  be 
coprecipitated. 

ft.  But  even  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  fluid 
will  not  always  entirely  prevent  the  coprecipitation  of  the  zinc. 
RrvoT  and  Bouquet*  declare  a  complete  separation  of  copper 

*  Anoal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  80,  864. 
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from  zinc  by  means  of  hydrogen  sulphide  altogether  impnuy 
ticable.     Calvebt  *  states  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  same  con- 

■ 

elusion.  On  the  other  hand,  SpiRGATisf  concurs  with  H.  Hose 
in  maintaining  that  the  complete  separation  of  copper  from  zinc 
may  be  effected  by  means  of  hydrogen  sulphide  in  presence  of 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  free  acid. 

In  this  conflict  of  opinions,  1  thought  it  necessary  to  subject 
this  method  once  more  to  a  searching  investigation.  I  there- 
fore instructed  one  of  the  students  in  my  laboratory,  Mr. 
Grundmann,  to  make  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  matter, 
with  a  view  to  settling  the  quest io!K  J 

The  following  process  is  founded  on  the  results  which  we 
obtained : 

Add  to  the  ooppeb  and  zmo  solution  a  large  amount  of 
hydrochloric  acid  (e.g.,  to  '4  grm.  oxide  of  copper  in  250  c.c.  of 
solution,  30  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid  of  1*1  sp.  gr.),  conduct  into 
the  fluid  at  about  70°  hydrogen  sulphide  largely  in  excess,  filter 
before  the  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide  has  had  time  to  escape 
or  become  decomposed,  wash  with  hydrogen  sulphide  water, 
dry,  roast,  redissolve  in  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  nearly 
to  dryness,  add  water  and  hydrochloric  acid  as  above,  and  pre- 
cipitate again  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  This  second  precipi- 
tate is  free  from  zinc ;  it  is  treated  as  directed  in  §  119,  3. 

If  cadmium  is  present,  it  is  well  to  have  less  acid  present, 
e.g.,  to  '4  gnu.  oxide  of  cadmium  in  250  c.c.  of  solution  add  10 
cc.  hydrochloric  acid  of  I'l  sp.  gr.  If  the  quantity  of  zinc  is 
considerable,  dissolve  the  first  precipitate  of  cadmium  sulphide 
in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness,  add  10 
cc.  hydrochloric  acid  and  about  250  cc.  water,  and  precipitate 
again.     In  this  way  the  results  are  quite  satisfactory. 

y.  The  other  metals  of  the  fifth  group  comport  themselves 
in  this  respect  similarly  to  cadmium,  i.e.,  they  are  not  com- 
pletely precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide  in  presence  of  too 
much  free  acid  in  a  concentrated  solution.  Lead  requires  the 
least  amount  of  free  acid  to  be  retained  in  solution ;  then  follow 
in  order  of  succession,  cadmium,  mercury,  bismuth,  copper,  sil- 
ver (M*.  Martin§).    a  portion  of  the  filtrate  should,  if  neces- 


*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  71, 156.  t  lb.  78,  241. 

t  lb.  57.  181  g  Ja>.  67.  871. 
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sary,  be  tested  by  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  hydrogen  snl* 
phide  to  Bee  if  the  precipitation  of  the  fifth  group  was  com« 
plete. 

6.  K  hydrochloric  acid  produces  no  precipitate  in  the 
solution,  it  is  preferred  as  acidifying  agent,  otherwise  sulphuric 
or  nitric  acid  must  be  used.  In  the  latter  case  the  fluid  must 
be  rather  largely  diluted.  Eliot  and  Stobeb  *  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  as  ourselves,  and  showed  that  the  cause  of 
Calvert's  unfavorable  results  was  the  too  large  dilution  of  his 
solutions.  For  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  zinc  you  have 
not  merely  to  preserve  a  certain  proportion  between  the  zinc 
and  the  free  acid,  but  also  a  certain  degree  of  dilution. 
Although  I  agree  with  the  above-named  chemists  in  the  opinion 
that  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  condition  of  the  fluid,  under 
which  one  precipitation  will  effect  complete  separation,  still  it 
appears  to  me  better,  for  practical  purposes,  to  precipitate  twice, 
as  this  is  sure  to  lead  to  the  desired  result. 

€.  A  somewhat  copious  experience  in  the  separation  of  oop- 
PEB  from  NICKEL  (and  cobalt)  which  so  frequently  occurs  has 
led  me  to  the  opinion  that  a  double  precipitation  is  unnecessary. 
If  the  solution  which  is  to  be  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide 
contains  enough  free  hydrochloric  acid  and  not  too  much  water, 
the  copper  falls  down  absolutely  free  from  nickel,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  quantity  of  free  acid  is  not  too  large,  the  fil- 
trate will  be  quite  free  from  copper. 

5.  Cadmium  and  zinc  may,  according  to  Follenius,  also  be 
completely  separated  by  a  single  precipitation,  if  the  metals  are 
present  in  a  sulphuric  acid  solution  containing  25  or  30  per 
cent,  of  dilute  acid  of  1-19  sp.  gr.  Precipitate  with  hydrogen 
sulphide  at  70°.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  weighed  asbestos 
filter,  dry  in  a  current  of  heated  air,  ignite  gently  in  a  stream 
of  pure  hydrogen  sulphide  (to  convert  small  quantities  of  cad- 
mium sulphate  into  sulphide),  remove  the  small  quantity  of 
separated  sulphur  by  gentle  ignition  in  a  current  of  air,  and 
weigh. 


*  On  the  Impurities  of  Commercial  Zinc,  &c. — Memoirs  of  the  AmeTican 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.    New  Series.    Vol.  8. 
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B.  Special  Methods, 

Single  Metals  of  the  Fifth  Gboup  fbom  Sinolb  ob 
Mixed  Metals  of  the  fibst  Foub  Groups. 

1.  SiLVEB  is  most  simply  and  completely  separated  from  the  97 
METALS  OF  THE  FIE8T  FOUB  GROUPS  by  meaDs  of  liydrochloric 
acid.  The  hydrochloric  acid  must  not  be  used  too  largely  in 
excess,  and  the  fluid  must  be  sufSciently  dilute ;  otherwise  a 
portion  of  the  silver  will  remain  in  solution.  Care  must  be 
taken  also  not  to  omit  the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  which  pro- 
motes the  separation  of  the  silver  chloride.     The  latter  should 

be  treated  according  to  §  115,  1,  a. 

2.  The  separation  of  mercury  from  the  metals  of  the  98 
FIRST  four  groups  may  be  effected  also'by  ignition,  which  will 
cause  the  volatilization  of  the  mercury  or  the  mercurial  com- 
poundy  leaving  the  non-volatile  bodies  behind.     The  method  is 
applicable  in  many  cases  to  alloys,  in  others  to  oxides,  chlorides, 

or  sulphides.  If  the  mercury  is  estimated  only  from  the  loss, 
the  operation  is  conducted  in  a  crucible ;  otherwise  in  a  bulb- 
tube,  or  a  wide  glass  tube  with  porcelain  boat.  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  well  to  use  a  current  of  hydrogen  (compare  §  118, 
1,  a). 

The  precipitation,  of  mercury  as  mercurous  chloride  with 
phosphorous  acid,  according  to  §  118,  2,  is  also  well  adapted  for 
its  separation  from  metals  of  the  first  four  groups.  If  the  mer- 
cury is  already  present  as  a  mercurous  salt,  it  may  be  separated 
and  determined  in  a  simple  manner,  by  precipitation  with 
hydrochloric  acid  (§  117,  1). 

3.  From  those  basic  radicals  whioh  form  soluble  salts  99 
wrrH  sulphuric  acid,  lead  may  be  readily  separated  by  that 
acid.     The  results  are  very  satisfactory,  if  the  rules  given  in 

§  116,  3  are  strictly  adhered  to. 

If  you  have  lead  in  presence  of  barium,  both  in  form  of 
sulphates,  digest  the  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  ordinary 
ammonium  sesquicarbonate,  without  application  of  heat.  This 
decomposes  the  lead  salt,  leaving  the  barium  salt  unaltered. 
Wash,  first  with  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate,  then  with 
water,  and  separate  finally  the  lead  carbonate  f  i*om  the  barium 
sulphate,  by  acetic  acid  or  dilute  nitric  acid  (H.  Rose*).    The 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.  66,  166. 
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same  object  may  also  be  attained  by  suspending  the  washed 
insohible  salts  in  water  and  digesting  with  a  clear  concentrated 
solution  of  sodium  thiosulphate  at  15—20®  (not  higher).  The 
barium  sulphate  remains  undissolved,  the  lead  sulphate  dis- 
solves. Determine  the  lead  in  the  filtrate  (after  §  116,  2)  as 
lead  sulphide  (J.  Lowe*). 

4r. .  CoPPKB  FROM  ALL  MeTALS  OF  THE  FIRST  FoTJR  QrOUPS. 

a.  Free  the  solution  as  far  as  possible  from  hydrochloric  100 
and  nitric  acids  by  evaporation  with  sulphuric  acid.  Dilute  if 
necessary,  boil,  and  add  sodium  thiosulphate  f  as  long  as  a  black 
precipitate  continues  to  form.  As  soon  as  this  has  deposited, 
and  the  supernatant  fluid  contains  only  suspended  sulphur, 
the  whole  of  the  copper  is  precipitated.  The  precipitate  is 
cuprous  sulphide  (Cu,S),  and  may  be  readily  washed  without 
suffering  oxidation.  Convert  it  into  anhydrous  cuprous  sul- 
phide by  ignition  in  hydrogen  (§  119,  3).  The  other  metals 
are  in  the  filtrate  and  washings.  Evaporate  with  some  nitric 
acid,  filter,  and  determine  the  metals  in  the  filtrate.  %  Kesults 
good.  The  method  requires  practice,  as  the  end  of  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  copper  is  not  so  easy  to  hit  as  when  hydro- 
gen sulphide  is  employed. 

If  the  solution  contained  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  and 
this  was  not  first  removed  before  the  addition  of  the  thiosul- 
phate, the  precipitant  would  be  required  in  much  larger  quan- 
tity ;  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  because  the  cuprous 
chloride  produced  is  only  decomposed  by  a  large  excess  of 
thiosulphate,  in  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  because  the  thio- . 
sulphate  does  not  begin  to  act  on  the  copper  salt  till  all  the 
nitric  acid  is  decomposed. 

♦Jotirn.  f.  prakt.  Chem. 

f  The  commercial  salt  is  often  not  sufficiently  pure;  in  which  case  some 
sodium  carbonate  must  be  added  to  its  solution,  and  the  mixture  liltered. 

X  As  far  back  as  1842,  C.  Himly  made  the  first  proposal  to  employ  sodium 
thiosulphate  for  the  precipitation  of  many  metals  as  sulphides  (Annal.  d.  Chem. 
u.  Pharm.  43,  150).  The  question,  after  long  neglect,  was  afterwards  taken  up 
again  by  Voul  (Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  96,  237),  and  Slatek  (Chem.  GaE. 
1865,  369).  Flajolot,  however,  made  the  first  quantitative  experiment  (Annal. 
des.  Mines,  1853,  641 ;  Journ.  f .  prakt.  CheuL  61,  105).  The  results  obtained  by 
bim  are  perfectly  satisfactory. 
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h.  Precipitate  the  copper  as  cuprous  sulphocjanate  accord-  101 
ing  to  §  119,  3,  & ;  the  other  metals  remain  in  solution  (Bitot). 
If  alkalies  were  present  and  it  were  desired  to  determine  them 
in  the  filtmte,  ammonium  sulphocjanate  must  be  used  instead 
of  the  potassium  salt  usually  employed.  This  method  is  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  for  the  separation  of  copper  from  zinc. 
The  zinc  can  be  precipitated  at  once  from  the  filtrate  by  sodium 
carbonate.  The  method  is  also  suitable  for  separating  copper 
from  iron  (H.  ItosE^) ;  in  this  case  it  is  unnecessary  that  ferric 
salts  be  completely  reduced  by  the  sulphurous  acid  added ;  the 
separation  may  be  effected,  even  if  the  solution  becomes  blood- 
red  on  the  addition  of  the  precipitant. 

c.  The  solution  should  be  free  from  hydrochloric  acid,  and  108 
should  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  free  nitric  acid  (20  c.c. 
nitric  acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.  to  200  cc),  and  some  sulphuric  acid. 
Throw  down  the  copper  by  a  galvanic  current,  so  that  the 
metal  may  be  firmly  deposited  on  a  platinum  vessel  (prefer- 
ably a  platinum  cone),  which  forms  the  negative  pole.  Take 
care  that  the  current  is  strong  enough,  and,  without  interrupt- 
ing it,  remove  the  cone  from  the  fluid  occasionally  to  see  when 
the  copper  is  all  precipitated.  With  proper  execution  the 
separation  of  copper  from  all  metals  of  Groups  1-4  is  thorough. 
All  metals  of  Groups  1-4  remain  dissolved,  except  manganese, 
which  separates  as  binoxide  at  the  positive  pole.  The  method 
requires  practice  and  strict  attention  to  the  conditions  which 
have  been  determined  by  a  long  course  of  experiments.  It  is 
particularly  suited  for  mining  assays  and  manufactures.  TKe 
electrolytic  method  of  separating  copper  was,  I  believe,  first 
recommended  by  GiBBs,t  and  afterwards  improved  by 
LucKow.:]:  Lecoq  de  BoisBAm)RAN,§  Ulloben,|  and  Mer- 
KiOK^  have  also  written  on  this  subject.  Finally  the  method 
was  very  accurately  and  minutely  described  by  the  Mansf  elder 
Ober-Berg-  und  Hiittendirection  at  Eisleben,**  who,  after 
giving  a  prize  to  Luokow's  method,  afterwards  adopted  it,  and 
still  further  improved  it.  I  must  refer  the  reader  for  details 
to  the  last  mentioned  memoir  and  Luckow's  paper. 


*  Pogg.  AddsI.  110,  424  t  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8,  8S4. 

X  Dingler's  polyt.  Journ.  177,  296,  and  (In  detail)  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  8, 20L 

§  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  7.  258,  and  9,  102.  |  i&.  7, 265. 

T  American  Chemist,  2, 180.  **  Zeitschr.  f.  anaL  Chem.  11, 1. 
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Coffer  fbom  Zmo. 

BoBiERRE^  employed  the  following  method  with  satisf ac-  108 
tory  results  in  the  analysis  of  many  alloys  of  zinc  and  copper: 
The  alloy  is  put  into  a  porcelain  boat  lying  in  a  porcelain  tube, 
and  heated  to  redness  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  the 
most,  a  rapid  stream  of  hydrogen  gas  being  conducted  over  it 
during  the  process.  The  zinc  volatilizes,  the  copper  remains 
behind.  If  the  alloy  contains  a  little  lead  (under  2  to  3  per 
cent.)  this  goes  off  entirely  with  the  zinc,  and  is  partly  depos- 
ited in  the  porcelain  tube  in  front  of  the  boat ;  if  more  lead 
is  present  part  only  is  volatilized,  the  rest  remaining  with  the 
copper  (M.  BuBSTYNf). 

6.  Bismuth  fbom  the  Metals  op  the  first  Four  Groufs, 
wriH  the  Exception  of  Ferrio  Iron. 

Precipitate  the  bismuth  according  to  §  120, 4,  as  basic  chlo-  104 
ride,  and  determine  it  as  metal;  all  the  other  basic  metals 
remain  completely  in  solution.     Besults  very  satisfactory  (H. 
RoseJ). 

7.  Cadmium  from  Zinc. 

Prepare  a  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  solution  of  the  two  106 
oxides,  as  neutral  as  possible,  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of  tar- 
taric acid,  then  solution  of  potassa  or  soda,  until  the  reaction  of 
the  clear  fluid  is  distinctly  alkaline.  Dilute  now  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  water,  and  boil  for  1^2  hours.  All  the  cad- 
mium precipitates  as  hydroxide,  free  from  alkali  (to  be  deter- 
mined as  directed  §  121),  whilst  the  whole  of  the  zinc  remains 
in  solution ;  the  latter  metal  is  determined  as  directed  in  §  108, 
1,  b  (AuBEL  and  IIamdohr§).  The  test-analyses  communicated 
are  satisfactory.  As  the  separation  only  succeeds  when  the  sub- 
stances are  present  in  correct  proportions,  I  will  add  the  quan- 
tities employed  by  Aubel  and  Ramdohb  with  especially  good 
effect.  About  1  grm.  oxide  of  zinc  and  1  grm.  oxide  of  cad- 
mium were  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  30  grm.  solution 
of  tartaric  acid  (containing  -23  grm.  acid  in  1  grm.),  50  grm. 
soda  solution  of  1*16  sp.  gr.,  and  120  grm.  water  added,  and 
the  whole  boiled  2  hours.  (The  boiling  must  on  no  account 
be  done  in  glass ;  a  platinum  or  silver  dish  should  be  used.) 


♦  Compt.  rend.  36,  224;  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  58,  880. 

f  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  11,  175. 

X  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  429.  §  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  108,  88. 
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Index.    (The  numbers  refer  to  those  in  the  margin.) 

saver  from  copper,  106.  111.  118.  124,  125. 
cadmium,  106.  Ill,  118. 

bismuth,  106,  110,  118,  122. 

mercuricura.*  106,  111.  118,  119,  121. 

lead,  106,  109,  110,  118,  124. 

Mereurieum*  from  silver,  106,  111,  113,  119,  121. 

mercurosum,*  107. 

lead,  108, 109, 110, 118, 119, 121. 

bismuth,  108, 110, 118, 114,  119. 

copper,  108, 112, 118, 119, 121. 

cadmium,  108,  118, 119. 

liercunmtm*  from  mercuricum,  107. 

copper,  107. 

cadmium,  107. 

lead,  107, 109. 

Compare  also  mercuricum  from  other  metals. 

Lead  from  silver,  106,  110,  118,  124,  125. 

mercuricum,  108,  109,  110,  118,  119,  18L 

mercurosum,  107,  109. 

copper,  109,  110,  118,  115. 

bismuth,  109.  115,  122,  128. 

cadmium,  109,  110,  118. 

Biimuih  from  silver,  106.  110,  118,  122. 

lead,  109,  115,  122.  128. 

copper,  110,  118,  114,  116,  122. 

cadmium,  110,  118,  114,  115,  lia 

mercuricum,  108,  110, 118,  114,  119. 

Copper  from  silver,  106,  111,  118,  124. 

lead,  109,  110,  118,  115. 

bismuth,  110,  118,  114,  116, 129. 

''        mercuricum,  108,  112,  118, 119, 19L 

"         mercurosum.  107. 

cadmium,  112,  118.  117,  120. 

Copper  in  cupric  from  copper  in  cuprooB  compoiindB,  1861 

Cadmium  from  silver,  106,  111,  118. 

lead,  109,  110,  118. 

bUmuth,  110.  118,  114. 115,  lia 

copper,  112, 118.  115.  117,  120. 

"         mercuricum,  108,  118,  119. 

"        mercurosum,  107. 

*  For  the  sake  of  brevity  the  terms  "mercuricum**  and  "mexcurosum"  an 
used  to  dedenate  Te9]nectively  mercury  in  mercuric  and  mercmooB  compoiindB. 
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1.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  InaolvbUity  of  certadn  of  the 
Chlorides  in  Water  or  Alcohol. 

a.  Silver  from  Copper,  Cadmium,  Bismuth,  Mercuriouk,  and 
Lead. 

a.  To  separate  silver  from  copper^  cadrrdum^  and  hismuthj  106 
add  to  the  nitric  acid  solution  containing  excess  of  nitric  acid, 
hydrochloric  acid  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  and  separate 
the  precipitated  silver  chloride  from  the  solution  which  con- 
tains the  other  metals,  as  directed  §  115,  1,  a.  In  the  presence 
of  bismuth,  after  pouring  off  the  supernatant  fluid,  heat  again 
with  nitric  acid,  and  wash  with  dilute  nitric  acid  before  wash- 
ing with  water. 

ft.  If  you  wish  to  separate  me7*curicum  from  silver  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  special  precautions  must  be  taken,  as  a  solu- 
tion of  mercuric  nitrate  possesses  the  property  of  dissolving 
silver  chloride  (Waokenroder,  v.  Liebio,*  H.  DEBRAYf). 
Although  the  silver  chloride  in  solution  for  the  most  part 
separates  on  the  addition  of  enough  hydrochloric  acid  to  con- 
vert the  mercuric  nitrate  into  chloride,  or  on  addition  of 
sodium  acetate,  still  we  cannot  depend  upon  the  complete  pre- 
cipitation of  the  silver.  On  this  account,  mix  the  nitric  acid 
solution — which  must  not  contain  any  mercurous  salt,  and  is 
to  be  in  a  sufiiciently  dilute  condition  and  acidified  with  nitric 
acid — with  hydrochloric  acid,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms. 
Allow  to  deposit,  filter  off  the  clear  fluid,  heat  the  precipitate 
— to  free  it  from  any  possibly  coprecipitated  basic  mercuric 
salts — with  a  little  nitric  acid,  add  water,  then  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  filter  off  the  silver  chloride.  In  the 
filtrate  determine  the  mercury  as  sulphide  (§  118,  3),  and 
finally  test  this  for  silver,  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen 
— ^any  silver  that  may  happen  to  be  present  will  remain  behind 
in  the  metallic  state. 

y.  In  the  separation  of  silver  from  lead^  the  precipitation 
is  advantageously  preceded  by  addition  of  sodium  acetate. 
The  fluid  must  be  hot  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  rather  dilute; 
no  more  must  be  added  of  the  latter  than  is  just  necessary. 
In  this  manner,  the  separation  may  be  readily  effected,  since 

^— ^™^^-^— ^^^^  ■  ■■■■■■  ^  --  -■■  ■  ■  ■■■■II  ■   ^^»^— ^^^w^^^— ^^^^ 

♦  Annal.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pharm.  81,  138. 

f  Compt.  rend.  70,  847;  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Cbem.  18,  849. 
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lead  clilorido  dissolves  in  sodium  acetate  (Anthon).  The  sil- 
ver chloride  is  washed  with  hot  water.  The  lead  is  thrown 
down  from  the  filtrate  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  If  you  desire 
to  prevent  the  occasionally  injurious  influence  of  sodium  ace- 
tate, great  care  must  be  given  to  the  washing  of  the  silver 
chloride.  It  is  also  well  to  reduce  the  weighed  chloride  by 
gentle  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  and  to  test  the  silver 
obtained  for  lead. 

6.  The  volumetric  method  (§  115, 5)  is  usally  resorted  to  in 
mints  to  determine  the  silver  in  alleys.  In  presence  of  a  mer- 
curic salt,  sodium  acetate  is  mixed  with  the  fluid,  immediately 
before  the  addition  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium.  In 
the  East  India  mint  the  silver  is  separated  and  weighed  as 
chloride.* 

5.  Mercukosum  from  Meecuricum,  Copper,  Cadmium,  and 
Lead. 

Mix  the  highly  dilute  cold  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  107 
as  long  as  a  precipitate  (merciirous  chloride)  forms ;  allow  this 
to  deposit,  filter  on  a  weighed  filter,  dry  at  100°,  and  weigh. 
The  filtrate  contains  the  other  metals.  If  you  have  to  analyze 
a  solid  body,  insoluble  in  water,  either  treat  directly,  in  the 
cold,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  or  dissolve  in  highly  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  mix  the  solution  with  a  large  quantity  of  water 
before  proceeding  to  precipitate.  Care  must  always  be  taken 
that  the  mode  of  solution  is  such  as  not  to  convert  mercurous 
into  mercuric  compounds.  If  lead  is  present  the  washing  of 
the  mercurous  chloride  must  be  executed  with  special  care 
with  water  of  60 — 70°,  till  the  filtrate  ceases  to  be  colored  with 
hydrogen  sulphide.  As  an  additional  security,  it  is  well  to 
test  at  last  whether  the  weighed  mercurous  chloride  leaves  no 
lead  sulphide  behind  on  cautious  ignition  with  sulphur  in  a 
stream  of  hydrogen. 

c.  Mercurosum  and  Mercuricum  from  Copper,  Cadmium, 
AND  (but  less  well)  from  Bismuth  and  Lead. 

If  mercury  is  present  as  a  mercuric  compound,  or  partly  108 
in  a  mercuric  and  partly  in  a  mercurous  compound,  it  is  pre- 
cipitated according  to  §  118,  2,  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid 


Chem.  Centralbl.  1872,  202, 
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and  phosphorous  acid  as  mercurous  chloride.  The  precipitate, 
particularly  when  bismuth  is  present,  is  first  washed  with  water 
containing  hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  pure  water,  till  the 
washings  are  no  longer  colored  with  hydrogen  sulphide  (H. 
KosE^).  In  the  presence  of  lead,  the  remarks  in  107  must  be 
attended  to. 

2.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  InsolvMlity  of  Lead 
Svlphate. 

Lead  from  all  other  Metals  of  the  Fifth  Group. 

Mix  the  nitric  acid  solution  with  pure  sulphuric  acid  in  not  109 
too  slight  excess,  evaporate  until  the  sulphuric  acid  begins  to 
volatilize,  allow  the  fluid  to  cool,  add  water  (in  which,  if  there 
is  a  suflBcient  quantity  of  free  sulphuric  acid  present,  the  mer- 
curic and  bismuth  sulphates  dissolve  completely),  and  then 
filter  the  solution,  which  contains  the  other  metals,  without 
delay  from  the  undissolved  lead  sulphate.  If  it  is  feared  that 
the  residue  no  longer  contains  enough  free  sulphuric  acid,  add 
some  dilute  acid  to  it  before  adding  the  water.  Wash  the 
precipitate  with  water  containing  sulphuric  acid,  displace  the 
latter  with  alcohol,  dry,  and  weigh  (§  116,  3).  Precipitate 
the  other  metals  from  the  filtrate  by  hydrogen  sulphide.  If 
silver  is  present  in  any  notable  quantity,  this  method  cannot 
be  recommended,  as  the  silver  sulphate  is  not  soluble  enough. 
In  this  case  you  may  follow  Eliot  and  ST0RER,t  viz.,  mix  the 
solution  with  ammonium  nitrate,  warm,  precipitate  the  greater 
portion  of  the  silver  with  ammonium  chloride,  evaporate  the 
filtrate,  remove  the  ammonium  salts  by  ignition,  and  in  the 
residue  separate  the  small  remainder  of  the  silver  from  the 
lead  with  sulphuric  acid  as  just  directed.  For  the  separation 
of  lead  from  bismuth^  on  the  above  principle,  H.  Eose:}:  gives 
the  following  process  as  the  best.  If  both  oxides  are  in  dilute 
nitric  acid  solution,  as  is  usually  the  case,  evaporate  to  small 
bulk,  and  add  enough  hydrochloric  acid  to  dissolve  all  the 
bismuth ;  the  lead  separates  partially  as  chloride.  Should  a 
portion  of  the  clear  fluid  poured  off  become  turbid  on  the 
addition  of  a  drop  of  water,  you  must  add  some  more  hydro- 

•Pogg.  Annal.  110,  534. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Sept.  11. 18W, 
p.  52;  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  889. 
X  Pogg.  Annal.  110,  482. 
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chloric  acid,  till  no  permanent  turbidity  is  produced  nnloee 
several  drops  of  water  are  added.  The  turbid  fluids  should 
all  be  returned,  and  the  glasses  rinsed  with  alcohol.  Add 
now  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  allow  to  stand  some  time  with  stir- 
ring, add  spirit  of  wine  of  '8  sp.  gr.,  stir  well,  allow  to  settle 
for  a  long  time,  filter,  wash  the  lead  sulphate  first  with  alco- 
hol mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  then 
with  pure  alcohol.  Determine  it  after  §  116,  3.  Mix  the 
filtrate  at  once  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  proceed 
with  the  precipitated  basic  bismuth  chloride  according  to 
§  120,  4. 

3.   Methods  hdsed  upon  different  deportment  with 
Cyanide  of  Potassium  (Feesenius  and  Haidlkn*). 

a.  Lead  and  Bismuth  from  all  other  Metals  of  the 
Fifth  Group. 

Mix  the  dilute  solution  with  sodium  carbonate  in  slight  110 
excess,  add  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  (free  from  sulphide), 
heat  gently  for  some  time,  filter  and  wash.  On  the  filter  you 
have  lead  and  bismuth  carbonates  (containing  alkali) ;  the  fil- 
trate contains  the  other  metals  as  cyanides  in  combination  with 
potassium  cyanide.  The  method  of  effecting  their  further 
separation  will  be  learnt  from  what  follows.  In  very  accurate 
analyses  bear  in  mind  that  the  filtrate  generally  contains  traces 
of  bismuth,  which  may  be  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphide. 

h.  Silver  from  Mercuricum,  Copper,  and  Cadmium. 

Add  to  the  solution,  which,  if  it  contains  much  free  acid,  111 
must  previously  be  nearly  neutralized  with  soda,  potassium 
cyanide  until  the  precipitate  which  forms  at  first  is  redissolved. 
The  solution  contains  the  cyanides  of  the  metals  in  combina- 
tion with  potassium  cyanide  as  soluble  double  salts.  Add 
dilute  nitric  acid  in  excess,  which  effects  the  decomposition  of 
the  double  cyanides ;  the  insoluble  silver  cyanide  precipitates 
permanently,  whilst  the  mercuric  cyanide  remains  in  solution, 
and  the  cyanides  of  copper  and  cadmium  redissolve  in  the 
excess  of  nitric  acid.  Treat  the  silver  cyanide  as  directed 
§  115,  3.  If  the  filtrate  contains  only  mercury  and  cadmium, 
precipitate  at  once  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  which  completely 


*  AnnaL  d.  Ghem.  u.  Fharm.  48,  129. 
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throws  down  the  sulphides  of  the  two  metals ;  but  if  it  con- 
tains copper,  you  must  first  heat  with  sulphuric  acid,  until  the 
odor  of  hydrocyanic  acid  is  no  longer  perceptible,  and  then 
precipitate  with  hydrogen  sulphide  (§  119,  3). 

c.  Copper  from  Mercuricum  and  Cadmium. 

Mix  the  solution,  as  in  J,  with  potassium  cyanide  until  the  118 
precipitate  which  is  first  thrown  down  redissolves ;  add  some 
more  potassium  cyanide,  then  hydrogen  sulphide  water  or 
ammonium  sulphide,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms.  The 
cadmium  and  mercury  sulphides  arc  completely  thrown  down, 
whilst  the  copper  remains  in  solution,  as  sulphide  dissolved  in 
potassium  cyanide.  Allow  the  precipitate  to  subside,^  decant 
repeatedly,  treat  the  precipitate,  for  security,  once  more  with 
solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  heat  gently,  filter,  and  wash 
the  sulphides  of  the  metals.  To  determine  the  copper  in  the 
filtrate,  evaporate  the  latter,  with  addition  of  nitric  and  sul- 
puric  acids,  until  there  is  no  longer  any  odor  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  then  precipitate  with  hydrogen  sulphide  (§  119,  3). 

d.  All  the  Metals  of  the  Fifth  Group  from  each 

OTHER. 

Mix  the  dilute  solution  with  sodium  carbonate,  then  with  113 
potassium  cyanide  in  excess,  digest  some  time  at  a  gentle  heat, 
and  filter.  On  the  filter  you  have  lead  carbonate  and  bismuth 
carbonate  (containing  alkali);  separate  the  two  metals  by  a 
suitable  method.  Add  to  the  filtrate  dilute  nitric  acid  in 
excess,  warm  gently  till  the  cuprous  sulphocyanatc  first  pre- 
cipitated with  the  silver  cyanide  has  redissolved,  and  filter 
off  the  undissolved  silver  salt,  which  is  to  be  determined  as 
directed  §  115,  3.  Neutralize  the  filtrate  with  sodium  car- 
bonate, add  potassium  cyanide,  and  pass  hydrogen  sulphide  in 
excess.  Add  now  some  more  potassium  cyanide,  to  redissolve 
tlie  copper  sulphide  which  may  have  fallen  down,  and  filter 
the  fluid,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  copper,  from  the 
precipitated  sulphides  of  mercury  and  cadmium.  Determine 
the  copper  as  directed  in  c,  and  separate  the  mercury  and  cad- 
mium as  in  108. 
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4.  Methods  hosed  on  the  FomuUion  and  Sepa/mtion 
of  insoluble  Basic  Salts. 

a.  Bismuth  from  Copper,  Cadmium,  and  Mercubioum  (also 
from  the  basic  radicals  of  the  first  four  groups,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  ferric  iron). 

Precipitate  the  bismuth  as  basic  chloride  according  to  §  120,  114 
4,  and  throw  down  the  copper,  &c.,  in  the  filtrate  by  hydro- 
gen sulphide.     Results  thoroughly  satisfactory  (H.  Rose*), 

h.  Bismuth  from  Lead  and  Cadmium. 

Separate  the  bismuth  according  to  §  120,  1,  ^,  as  basic  116 
nitrate,  and  precipitate  the  lead  and  cadmium  in  the  filtrate 
by  hydrogen  sulphide.     Results  very  satisfactory  (J.  LowEf ). 

0.  Bismuth  and  Copper  from  Lead  and  Cadmium. 

Separate  the  bismuth  after  §  120, 1,  o,  as  basic  nitrate,  then 
heat  the  dish  on  the  water-bath  till  the  normal  copper  nitrate 
is  completely  converted  into  bluish-green  basic  salt  and  no 
blue  solution  is  produced  on  addition  of  water.  Allow  to  cool, 
treat  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  ammonium  nitrate  (1  in  500), 
filter,  wash  with  the  same  solution,  and  separate  in  the  solution 
lead  from  cadmium;  in  the  residue  copper  from  bismuth. 
Results  very  satisfactory  (J.  Lowe,  loc.  eit). 

5.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  same  of 
the  Metals  by  *  Ammonia  or  Amwxmiwn  Carbonate. 

Copper  from  Bismuth. 

Mix  the  (nitric  acid)  solution  with  ammonium  carbonate  116 
in  excess,  and  warm  gently.  The  bismuth  separates' as  car- 
bonate, whilst  the  copper  carbonate  is  redissolved  by  the  excess 
of  ammonium  carbonate.  As  the  precipitate,  however,  gen- 
erally retains  a  little  copper,  it  is  necessary  to  redissolve  it, 
after  washing,  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipitate  again  with  ammo- 
nium carbonate ;  the  same  operation  must  be  repeated  a  third 
time  if  required.  Some  solution  of  ammonium  carbonate  may 
be  added  to  the  water  used  for  washing.  Apply  heat  to  the 
filtrate  that  the  ammonium  carbonate  may  volatilize,  acidify 
cautiously  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  determine  the  copper 
as  cuprous  sulphide  (§  119,  3).     The  oxide  of  bismuth  thus 


*  Fogg.  AnnaL  110,  480.  t  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Ohem.  74^  846. 
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obtained  is  quite  copper-free,  but  a  little  bismuth  passes  into 
the  copper  solution,  hence  the  separation  does  not  give  such 
exact  results  as  that  in  114  (H.  Eose^). 

6.  Method  based  on  the  PrecipitcUion  of  the  Copper 
as  Cuprous  Sulphocyam^ate. 

Copper  fbom  CADiauM  i(and  the  metals  of  Groups  I. — IV., 
comp.  101). 

Precipitate  the  copper  according  to  §  119,  3,  J,  as  cuprous  117 
sulphocyanate  (Kiyot),  and  the  cadmium  from  the  filtrate  as 
sulphide.    Eesults  good  (H.  Kobe).    Palladium  may  also  be 
separated  from  copper  in  this  way  (WoHLEBf)* 

7.  Method  based  upon  the  different  deportment  of 
the  Chromates. 

Bismuth  from  Cadmium. 

Precipitate  the  bismuth  as  directed  §  120,  2.     The  filtrate  118 
contains  the  whole  of  the  cadmium.     Concentrate  by  evapora^ 
tion,  and  then  precipitate  the  cadmium  by  the  cautious  addi- 
tion of  sodium  carbonate,  as  directed  §  121,  1,  a  (J.  Lowe,^: 
"W.  Pear80N§).     The  results  given  are  satisfactory. 

8.  Method  based  upon  tlie  different  deportment  of 
the  Bulphides  with  Acids. 

a.  Mercuricum  from  Silver,  Bismuth,  Copper,  Cadmium, 
AND  (but  less  well)  from  Lead. 

Boil  the  thoroughly  washed  precipitated  sulphides  with  119 
perfectly  pure  moderately  dilute  nitric  acid.  The  mercuric 
sulphide  is  left  undissolved,  the  other  sulphides  are  dissolved. 
No  chlorine  may  be  present,  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  mer- 
curic sulphide  should  be  pure,  that  is,  free  from  finely  divided 
mercury,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  precipitated  when  mer- 
curous  salts  are  treated  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  G.  v.  Rath| 
employed  this  method,  which  is  so  universally  used  in  qualita- 
tive analysis,  with  perfect  success  for  the  separation  of  mer- 
cury from  bismuth. 

■  .         ■         .    —  -^^^^^— ^ 

♦  Fogg.  Annal.  110,  430. 

f  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  140,  144;  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  5,  40^ 
\  Journ.  f .  prakt.  Chem.  67,  499.  |  Pogg.  Annal.  96,  823. 

§  Phil.  Mag.  11,  201 
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b.    CoPPFJt   FROM    CaDUCK. 

Boil  the  well-washed  precipitate  of  the  sulphides  with  180 
dilute  EQlphuric  acid  (1  part  concentrated  acid  and  5  parte 
water),  and,  after  some  time,  filter  the  nudisBolTed  copper  buI- 
phide,  to  be  determined  according  to  §  119,  3,  from  the  solit- 
tioQ  contaiuing  the  whole  of  the  citdminm  (A.  W.  Hofuanm*). 

9.  Methods  haaed  upon  the  Volatility  ofeojru  of  the 
Metals,  Oxides,  Chlorides,  or  Sulphides  at  a  high  Tem- 
perature, 
a.  Meucdby  from  Silver,  Lead,  Coppbr  (in  general  from 
the  metals  forming  non-volatile  chlorides). 

Precipitate  with  hydrogen  snlphide,  collect  the  precipi-  181 
tated  Bulphidee  on  a  weighed  filter,  diy  at  100°,  weigh,  and 
mix  nniformly.     Introdnce  an  aliqnot  part  into  the  bulb  dy 


(fig.  70),  pass  a  slow  stream  of  chlorine  gas,  and  apply  a  gen- 
tie  heat  to  the  bnlb,  increasing  this  gradnally  to  faint  rednesa. 
To  ensnre  complete  absorption  it  is  well  to'have  another  small 
U-tnbe  connected  vith  e.  The  excess  of  chlorine  escaping 
from  the  latter  during  the  operation  may  be  conducted  into  a 
fine  or  into  a  carboy  containing  moist  slaked  lime.  First  buI- 
phnr  chloride  distils  over,  which  decomposes  with  the  water 
in  e  (p.  463) ;  then  the  mercnric  chloride  fonned  volatilizes, 
oondeosing  partly  in  e,  partly  in  the  hind  part  of  d.    Cat  off 

*  AnuL  d.  Cbem.  a.  Hurm.  IIS,  SM. 
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that  part  of  the  tube,  rinse  the  sublimate  with  water  into  ^, 
and  mix  the  contents  of  the  latter  with  the  water  in  the  second 
U-tube  (not  shown  by  the  figure).  Mix  the  solution  with 
excess  of  ammonia,  warm  gently  till  no  more  nitrogen  is 
evolved,  acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  determine 
in  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  sulphur,  which  may  still  remain 
undissolved,  the  mercury  as  directed  §  118,  3.  If  the  residue 
consists  of  silver  chloride  alone,  or  lead  chloride  alone,  you 
may  weigh  it  at  once ;  but  if  it  contains  several  metals,  you 
must  reduce  the  chlorides  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen, 
and  dissolve  the  reduced  metals  in  nitric  acid,  for  their  ulte- 
rior separation.  Bear  in  mind  that,  in  presence  of  lead,  the 
sulphides  and  the  chlorides  must  be  heated  genUy^  in  the  chlo- 
rine and  hydrogen  respectively,  otherwise  some  lead  chloride 
might  volatilize. 

In  alloys  or  mixtures  of  oxides  the  mercury  may  usually 
be  determined  with  simplicity  from  the  loss  on  ignition  in  the 
air  or  in  hydrogen. 

h.  Bismuth  fbom  Silver,  Lead,  and  (Jopper. 

The  separation  is  effected  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  that  122 
of  mercury  from  the  same  metals  (121).  The  method  is  more 
especially  convenient  for  the  separation  of  the  metals  in 
alloys.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  heat  too  strongly,  as  other- 
wise lead  chloride  might  volatilize;  nor  to  discontinue  the 
application  of  heat  too  soon,  as  otherwise  bismuth  would 
remain  in  the  residue.  Aug.  Vogel  *  gives  360°  to  370®  as 
the  best  temperature.  Put  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid 
in  U-tubes,  which  serve  as  receivers  (fig.  70),  and  determine 
the  bismuth  therein  according  to  §  120. 

10.  Precipitation  of  one  Metal  in  the  MetaUic  State 
ly  amxyther  or  the  lower  Oxide  of  anotlier, 

a.  Lead  from  Bismuth. 

Precipitate  the  solution  with  ammonium  carbonate  (§  116,  123 
1,  a  and  §  120,  1,  a\  wash  the  precipitated  carbonates,  and 
dissolve  in  acetic  acid,  in  a  flask ;  place  a  weighed  rod  of  pure 
lead  in  the  solution,  and  nearly  fill  up  with  water,  so  that  the 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  13,  61. 
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rod  may  bo  entirely  covered  by  the  fluid ;  cloBe  the  flask,  and 
let  it  stand  for  about  12  hours,  with  occasional  shaking. 
Wash  the  precipitated  bismuth  oflP  from  the  lead  rod,  collect 
on  a  filter,  wash,  and  dissolve  in  nitric  acid  ;  evaporate  the 
solution,  and  determine  the  bismuth  as  directed  §  120.  Deter- 
mine the  lead  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  116.  Dry  the 
leaden  rod,  and  weigh ;  subtract  the  loss  of  weight  which  the 
rod  has  suffered  in  the  process  from  the  amount  of  the  lead 
obtained  from  the  filtrate  (Ullqeen*).  Patera  f  recom- 
mends precipitating  from  dilute  nitric  solution,  washing  the 
precipitated  bismuth  first  with  water,  then  with  alcohol,  trans- 
ferring to  a  small  filter,  drying  and  weighing.  If  it  is  feared 
that  the  finely  divided  bismuth  has  undergone  oxidation,  it  is 
well  to  fuse  it  with  potassium  cyanide  (§  120,  4). 

11.  Separation  of  SiVoer  hy  CupeUation, 

CuPELLATioN  was  formerly  the  universal  method  of  deter-  124 
mining  silver  in  alloys  with  copper,  lead,  etc.  The  alloy  is 
fused  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pure  lead  to  give  to  1  part 
of  silver  16  to  20  parts  of  lead,  and  the  fused  mass  is  heated, 
in  a  muffle,  in  a  small  cupel  made  of  compressed  bone-ash. 
Lead  and  copper  are  oxidized,  and  the  oxides  absorbed  by  the 
cupel,  the  silver  being  left  behind  in  a  state  of  purity.  One 
part  by  weight  of  the  cupel  absorbs  the  oxide  of  about  2  parts 
of  lead ;  the  quantity  of  the  sample  to  be  used  in  the  experi- 
ment may  be  estimated  accordingly.  This  method  is  only 
rarely  employed  in  laboratories ; :(  I  have  given  it  a  place  here, 
however,  because  it  is  one  of  the  safest  processes  to  deter- 
mine very  small  quantities  of  silver  in  alloys.  § 

12.  Methods  defpendmg  on  the  Volumetric  Estima- 
tion of  one  Metal, 

a.  Copper  op  Cuprous  Compounds  m  Fbesenoe  of  Cuprio 
Compounds.] 

Dissolve  the  substance,  if  necessary  in  a  current  of  carbonic  126 

*  Berzslius'  Jahresber.  21,  148.  f  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  5,  296. 

X  For  details  of  this  process  consult  "Bodemann  and  Kerl's  Assaying," 
translated  by  (jk>ODTBAB ;  or  "  Notes  on  Assaying,"  by  P.  de  Rickettb. 

§  Compare  Malaouti  and  Durochbr,  Comp.  rend.  29,  689;  DncousR,  116, 
276.    Also  W.  Hampe,  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  11,  221. 

I  The  method  of  Commaillb  (Comp.  rend.  66,  809)  can  no  longer  be  relied 
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acid,  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  ferric  chloride.  A  volu- 
metric determination  of  the  amount  of  iron  reduced  to  fer- 
rous salt  affords  a  basis  for  calculating  the  amount  of  copper 
present  originally  as  a  cuprous  compound.  Or  if  a  known 
quantity  of  ferric  chloride  is  used,  a  determination  of  the  iron 
remaining  in  the  state  of  a  ferric  salt  suffices  equally  welL 

b»   SlLYEB  m   P&£8£N0£  OF  LeAD  AJH)  OoPPEB. 

Small  quantities  of  silver  may  be  estimated  by  FisAKfa 
method,  §  115, 11. 

Sixth  Group. 

GOLD— PLATDnJM — TIN — ANTIMONY — (aNTIMONIO  AOID) — ^ABSENIOUB 

ACID — ABSENIO  Acm. 

I.  Sepasation  of  the  Metals  of  the  Sixth  Gboup  fsom  those 

o?  THE  FmsT  Five  Gkoups. 

§  164. 

Index.    (The  numbers  refer  to  those  in  the  margin.) 

QM  from  the  metals  of  Groups  I.— III.,  126,  181. 

Group  IV.,  126,  129,  131. 

silver,  129,  147. 

"         mercury,  129,  142. 

lead,  129.  152. 

copper,  129,  181. 

•«         bismuth,  129,  181,  152. 

cadmium,  129,  181. 

FfaHnum  from  the  metals  of  Groups  I. — III.,  126,  188. 

Group  IV.,  126,  180,  182. 
silver,  180,  147. 

mercury,  180,  142. 

lead,  180. 

copper,  180, 182. 

bismuth,  180,  182. 

cadmium,  180,  182. 

Tin  from  the  metals  of  Groups  I.  and  II.,  126,  185,  141. 

Group  III.,  126,  185. 
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upon,  since  Stab  has  shown  that  the  finely  divided  silver  thrown  down  by 
ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride  dissolves  largely  in  ammonia  with 
access  of  air. 
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Tiu  from  zinc,  126,  128,  138,  185. 
manganese.  126»  128,  185. 
nickel  and  cobalt,  126,  128,  188,  185,  140. 
iron,  126,  128. 
sUver,  127,  128,  188,  140. 
mercury,  127,  128,  18a 
lead,  127,  128,  188,  140. 
copper,  127,  128.  188,  185,  180. 
bismuth,  127,  128. 
cadmium,  127,  128,  188,  185. 
AfUimonjf  from  the  metals  of  Groups  I.  and  IL,  126. 

Group  III.,  126. 
zinc,  126,  128,  184. 
manganese,  126,  128. 
nickel  and  cobalt,  126,  128,  184,  189,  140. 
iron,  126,  128,  188. 
silyer,  127,  128,  184,  140. 
mercury,  127,  128,  184,  186,  14a 
lead,  127,  128,  184,  140,  160. 
copper,  127,  128,  184,  188,  140,  151. 
bismuth,  127,  128. 
cadmium,  127,  128,  184. 
ArtetUe  from  the  metals  of  Group  I.,  126,  145,  146. 

II.,  126,  187,  145,  146. 
in.,  126,  144,  145. 
zinc,  126,  128,  187,  148.  145,  146. 
manganese,  126,  128,  187,  148.  144,  145,  146. 
nickel  and  cobalt,  126, 128, 187, 189, 140, 148, 144,  146, 146. 
iron,  126,  128,  187,  188,  148,  144,  145. 
silver,  127,  128,  187,  140, 146. 
mercury,  127,  128,  145,  148. 
lead,  127,  128,  187,  140,  145,  149. 
copper,  127,  128,  187,  188,  140,  148,  144,  145,  151. 
bismuth,  127,  128,  187,  145. 
cadmium,  127,  128,  187,  144,  146. 
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A.  General  Methods. 

1.  Method  hosed  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Metals 
of  the  Sixth  Group  from  Add  Sohctions  hy  Sulphuretted 
Hydrogen. 

All  Metals  of  thb  Sixth  Group  fbom  those  of  the 
FIRST  Four  Groups. 

Conduct  into  the  acid*  solution  hydrogen  sulphide  in  186 
excess,  and  filter  off  the  precipitated  sulphides  (corresponding 
to  the  oxides  of  the  sixth  group). 

*  Hydrochloric  acid  answers  best  as  acidifying  agent 
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The  points  mentioned  96,  a,  /},  and  y^  most  also  be 
attended  to  here.  As  regards  y^  antimony  and  tin  are  to  be 
inserted  between  cadminm  and  mercury,  in  the  order  of 
metals  there  given.  With  respect  to  the  particular  conditions 
required  to  secure  the  proper  precipitation  of  certain  metals 
of  the  sixth  group,  I  refer  to  Section  IV.  I  have  to  remark 
in  addition : 

a.  That  hydrogen  sulphide  fails  to  separate  arsenic  acid 
from  zinc,  as,  even  in  presence  of  a  large  excess  of  acid, 
the  whole  or  at  least  a  portion  of  the  zinc  precipitates  with 
the  arsenic  (Wohler).  To  secure  the  separation  of  the  two 
bodies  in  a  solution,  the  arsenic  acid  must  first  be  converted 
into  arsenious  acid,  by  heating  with  sulphurous  acid,  before 
the  hydrogen  sulphide  is  conducted  into  the  fluid. 

/3.  That  in  presence  of  antimony,  tartaric  acid  should  be 
added,  as  otherwise  the  sulphide  of  antimony  will  contain 
chloride  ;  and  that  sulphide  of  antimony,  when  thrown  down 
from  a  boiling  solution  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  becomes  black 
after  a  time,  and  so  dense  that  it  is  deposited  like  sand, 
whereby  the  filtration  and  washing  are  much  facilitated  (S.  P. 

SOHAFELEB  *). 

2.  Method  hosed  upon  the  Solubility  of  the  Sulphides 
of  the  Metals  of  the  Sixth  Oroup  in  Sulphides  of  the 
Alkali  Metals. 

a.  The  Metals  of  Group  VI.  (with  the  exception  of  Gold 
and  Platinum)  fbom  those  of  Group  V. 

Precipitate  the  acid  solution  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  pay-  127 
ing  due  attention  to  the  directions  given  in  Section  IV.  under 
the  heads  of  the  several  metals,  and  also  to  the  remarks  in 
126.  The  precipitate  consists  of  the  sulphides  of  the  metals 
of  Groups  V.  and  VI.  Wash,  and  treat  at  once  with  yellow 
ammonium  sulphide  in  excess.  (It  is  usually  best  to  spread 
out  the  filter  in  a  porcelain  dish,  add  the  ammonium  sulphide, 
cover  with  a  large  watch-glass,  and  place  on  a  heated  water- 
bath.  Unnecessary  exposure  to  air  should  be  avoided.)  Add 
some  water,  filter  off  the  clear  fluid,  treat  the  residue  again 


*  Berichte  der  deutschen  chem.  Gesellsch.  1871,  279.     I  have  myself  con 
finned  these  observatioDs. 
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with  ammonitim  sulphide,  digest  a  short  time,  repeat  the  same 
operation,  if  necessary,  a  third  and  fourth  time,  filter,  and 
wash  the  residuary  sulphides  of  Group  V.  with  water  contain- 
ing ammonium  sulphide.  If  stannous  sulphide  is  present, 
some  flowers  of  sulphur  must  be  added  to  the  ammonium  sul- 
phide, unless  the  latter  be  very  yellow.  In  presence  of  copper, 
the  sulphide  of  which  is  a  little  soluble  in  ammonium  sulphide, 
sodium  sulphide  should  be  used  instead.  However,  this  sub- 
stitution can  be  made  only  in  the  absence  of  mercury,  since 
the  sulphide  of  that  metal  is  soluble  in  sodium  sulphide. 

Add  to  the  alkaline  filtrate,  gradually,  hydrochloric  acid  in 
small  portions,  until  the  acid  predominates ;  allow  to  subside, 
and  then  filter  off  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  of  the  sixth 
group,  which  are  mixed  with  sulphur. 

If  a  solution  contains  much  arsenic  acid  in  presence  of 
small  quantities  of  copper,  bismuth,  &c.,  it  is  convenient  to 
precipitate  these  metals  (together  with  a  very  small  amount  of 
arsenious  sulphide)  by  a  brief  treatment  with  hydrogen  sul- 
phide. Filter,  extract  the  precipitate  with  ammonium  sulphide 
(or  potassium  sulphide),  acidify  the  solution  obtained,  mix  it 
with  the  former  filtrate  containing  the  principal  quantity  of 
the  arsenic,  and  proceed  to  treat  further  with  hydrogen  sul- 
phide (§  127,  4,  J). 

b.  The  Metals  of  Group  VI.  (with  the  exception  of  Gold 
and  Platinum)  from  those  of  Groups  IV.  and  V. 

a,  Neutralize  the  solution  with  ammonia,  add  ammonium  128 
chloride,  if  necessary,  and  then  yellow  ammonium  sulphide  in 
excess ;  digest  in  a  closed  flask,  for  some  time  at  a  moderate 
heat,  and  then  proceed  as  in  127.  Bepeated  digestion  with 
fresh  quantities  of  ammonium  sulphide  is  indispensable.  On 
the  filter,  you  have  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  of  Groups  IV 
and  V.  Wash  with  water  containing  ammonium  sulphide. 
In  presence  of  nickel,  this  method  offers  peculiar  difiScul- 
ties ;  traces  of  mercuric  sulphide,  too,  are  liable  to  pass  into 
the  filtrate.  In  presence  of  copper  (and  absence  of  mer- 
cury), soda  and  sodium  sulphide  are  substituted  for  ammonia 
and  ammonium  sulphide.*^ 

*  The  accuracy  of  this  method  has  been  called  in  question  by  Bloxak  (Quart. 
Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  6,  119).     That  chemist  found  that  ammonium  sulphide  fails 
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/}.  In  the  analysis  of  solid  compounds  (oxides  or  salts),  it 
is  in  most  cases  preferable  to  fuse  the  substance  with  3  parts 
of  dry  sodium  carbonate  and  3  of  sulphur,  in  a  covered  porce- 
lain crucible.  When  the  contents  are  completely  fused,  and 
the  excess  of  sulphur  is  volatilized,  the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool, 
and  then  treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  sulphosalts 
of  the  metals  of  the  sixth  group,  leaving  the  sulphides  of 
Groups  IV.  and  V.  undissolved.  By  this  means,  even  ignited 
stannic  oxide  may  be  readily  tested  for  iron,  &c.,  and  the 
amount  of  the  admixture  determined  (H.  Bose).  The  solu- 
tion of  the  sulphosalts  is  treated  as  in  127.  In  the  presence 
of  copper,  traces  of  the  sulphide  may  be  dissolved  with  the 
sulphides  of  Group  VI.  Occasionally  a  little  ferrous  sulphide 
dissolves,  coloring  the  solution  green.  In  that  case  add  some 
ammonium  chloride,  and  digest  till  the  solution  has  turned 
yellow.  Instead  of  the  mixture  of  sodium  carbonate  and  sul- 
phur you  may  also  use  already  prepared  Jiepar  sulphurisj  or, 
as  Fbohde^  says,  you  may  fuse  the  substance  witli  4  or  5  parts 
of  sodium  thiosulphate. 

B.  Special  Methods. 

1.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  Insolubility  of  some 
Metals  of  the  Sixth  Group  in  Acids, 

a.  Gold  from  Metals  of  Gboitps  IV.  and  V.  in  Alloys. 

a.  Boil  the  alloy  with  pure  nitric  acid  (not  too  concen-  129 
trated),  or,  according  to  circumstances,  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  other  metals  dissolve,  the  gold  is  left.  The  alloy  must 
be  reduced  to  filings,  or  rolled  out  into  a  thin  sheet.  If  the 
alloy  were  treated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  and  at  a  tem- 
perature below  boiling,  a  little  gold  might  dissolve  in  conse- 
quence of  the  co-operation  of  nitrous  acid.  In  the  presence 
of  silver  and  lead,  this  method  is  only  applicable  when  they 

■  ■    -  I.  .        _  -         —  ^ 

to  separate  small  quantities  of  stannic  sulphide  from  large  quantities  of  mercurie 
sulphide  or  cadmium  sulphide  (1  :  100);  and  that  more  especially  the  separation 
of  copper  from  tin  and  antimony  (also  from  arsenic)  by  this  method  is  a  failure, 
as  nearly  the  whole  of  the  tin  remains  with  the  copper.  The  latter  statement  I 
cannot  confirm,  for  Mr.  Lucros,  in  my  laboratory,  has  succeeded  in  separating 
copper  from  tin  by  means  of  yellowish  sodium  sulphide  completely;  but  it  is 
indispensable  to  digest  three  or  four  times  with  sufficiently  large  quantitiea  of 
the  solvent,  as  stated  in  the  text. 
*  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  Chem.  5,  405. 
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amoant  to  more  than  80  per  cent.,  since  otherwise  thej  are 
not  completely  dissolved.  Alloys  of  silver  and  gold  contain- 
ing less  than  80  per  cent,  of  silver  are  therefore  fused  with  3 
parts  of  lead,  before  they  are  treated  with  nitric  acid.  The 
residuary  gold  is  weighed ;  but  its  purity  must  be  ascertained, 
by  dissolving  in  cold  dilute  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  not  in  con- 
centrated hot  acid,  as  silver  chloride  also  is  soluble  in  the  latter. 
In  the  presence  of  silver,  a  small  quantity  of  its  chloride  is 
usually  obtained  here.  If  it  can  »be  weighed,  it  should  be 
reduced  and  deducted. 

At  the  Mint  Conference  held  at  Vienna  in  1857,  the  fol- 
lowing process  was  agreed  upon  for  the  mints  in  the  several 
states  of  Germany.  Add  to  1  part  of  gold,  supposed  to  be 
present,  2^  parts  of  pure  silver ;  wrap  both  the  alloy  and  the 
silver  in  a  paper  together,  and  introduce  into  a  cupel  in  which 
the  requisite  amount  of  lead  is  just  fusing.*  After  the  lead 
has  been  absorbed,!  the  button  is  flattened  by  hammering  or 
rolling,  then  ignited  and  rolled.  The  rolls  are  treated  first 
with  nitric  acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.,  afterwards  with  nitric  acid  of 
1*3  sp.  gr.,  rinsed,  ignited,  and  weighed,:^  Even  after  boiling 
again  with  nitric  acid  of  1*3  sp.  gr.,  they  retain  '75  to  '001 
of  silver  which  will  remain  as  chloride  if  the  rolls  are  treated 
with  cold  dilute  aqua  regia  (H.  Kossles,  loc.  cit.), 

/3,  Ueat  the  alloy  (previously  filed  or  rolled)  in  a  capacious 
platinum  dish  with  a  mixture  of  2  parts  pure  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  1  part  water,  until  the  evolution  of  gas  has 
ceased  and  the  sulphuric  acid  begins  to  volatilize ;  or  fuse  the 
alloy  with  potassium  disulphate  (H.  Rose).  Separate  the  gold 
from  the  sulphates  of  the  other  metals,  by  treating  the  mass 
with  water  which  should  finally  be  boiling.  It  is  advisable  to 
repeat  the  operation  with  the  separated  gold,  and  ultimately 

*  If  the  weighed  sample,  say  '25  grm.,  contains  98-92(  gold,  8  grm.  of  lead 
are  required;  if  92-87-5,  4  grm. ;  if  87  (^-75,  5  grm. ;  if  75-60,  6  grm.;  if  60-85, 
7  grra. ;  if  less  than  85,  8  grm. 

f  A  small  quantity  of  gold — from  one  to  three  thousandths — is  always  lost 
in  cupellation.  The  loss  increases  with  the  amount  of  lead,  and  is  also  depen- 
dent on  the  proportion  of  silver  to  gold.  The  more  silver  present  the  less  is  the 
loss  of  gold.  In  large  buttons  the  loss  is  less  than  in  small  ones  (H.  RObslbb, 
Ding,  polyt.  Journ.  206,  185;  Zeitschr.f.  anal.  Chem.  13,  87). 

t  Kunst-und  Gewerbeblatt  f .  Baiem,  1857,  151 ;  Chem.  Centralbl.  1857,  807 
Polyt.  Centralbl.  1857,  1151,  1471,  1689. 
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test  the  purity  of  the  latter.    In  presence  of  lead  this  method 
is  not  good. 

y.  The  methods  given  in  a  and  /?  may  be  united,  i.^.,  the 
cupelled  and  thinly-roUed  metal  may  be  first  warmed  with 
nitric  acid  of  1*2  sp.  gr.,  then  thoroughly  washed,  the  gold 
boiled  5  minutes  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  washed 
again,  and  ignited  (Mascazzini,  Bugatti). 

h,   PLATmUM    FROM    MeTALS    OF     GbOUPS    IV.     AND   V.    IN 

Alloys. 

The  separation  is  effected  by  heating  the  alloy  in  filings  180 
or  foil  with  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with  addition  of 
a  little  water,  or  by  fusing  with  potassium  disulphate  (129,  fi) ; 
but  not  with  nitric  acid,  as  platinum  in  alloys  will,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  dissolve  in  that  acid. 

2.  Method  based  vpon  the  Separation  of  Odd  in, 
the  metaUic  state. 

Gold  from  all  Metals  of  Gboups  I. — V.,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lead,  Meecury,  and  Silver. 

Precipitate  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  oxalic  acid  131 
as  directed  §  123  5,  y^  or  with  ferrous  sulphate,  §  123,  J,  a, 
and  filter  off  the  gold  when  it  has  completely  separated.  Take 
care  to  add  a  suflScient  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  after  the 
reduction  to  insure  solution  of  any  oxalates.  In  the  presence 
of  copper  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  suffice, 
since  the  coprecipitated  cupric  oxalate  will  dissolve  with  diffi- 
culty in  this  acid.  E.  Purgotti*  recommends  in  this  case, 
after  precipitation,  adding  potash  cautiously  to  the  boiling  hot 
fluid  till  it  is  neutral,  and  then  if  necessary  some  normal 
potassium  oxalate.  Double  oxalate  of  copper  and  potash  will 
be  formed  which  dissolves  with  a  blue  color.  The  gold  after 
washing  will  now  be  pure. 

3.  Method  based  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Plcu- 
tinum  as  Potassium  Platinie,  or  Ammoniuin  Platinio 
Chloride, 

Plattnttm  from  the  Metals  of  Groups  IV.  and  V., 
vrith  the  exception  of  Mercury  in  Mercurous  Compounds, 
Lead,  and  Silver. 

Precipitate    the    platinum   with    potassium    chloride    or  182 

*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9,  128. 
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aiumoniam  chloride  as  directed  §  124,  and  wash  the  precipi- 
tate thoroughly  with  alcohol.  The  platinum  prepared  from 
the  precipitated  ammonium  or  potassium  salt  is  to  be  tested 
after  being  weighed,  to  see  whether  it  yields  any  metal 
(especially  iron)  to  fusing  potassium  disulphate. 

4.  Methods  based  upon  the  Sepa7*ation  of  Oxides 
insoltiile  in  Nitric  Acid. 

a.  Tm  FROM  Metals  of  Groups  IV.  and  V.  (not  from 
Bismuth,  Iron,  or  Manganese*)  in  Alloys. 

Treat  the  finely  divided  alloy,  or  the  metallic  powder  188 
obtained  by  reducing  the  oxides  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  with 
nitric  acid,  as  directed  §  126,  1,  a.  The  filtrate  contains  the 
other  metals  as  nitrates.  As  stannic  oxide  is  liable  to  retain 
traces  of  copper  and  lead  and  iron,  you  must,  in  an  accurate 
analysis,  test  an  aliquot  part  of  it  for  these  bodies,  and  determine 
their  amount  as  directed  128,  ft. 

Brunneb  recommends  the  following  course  of  proceeding, 
by  which  tlie  presence  of  copper  in  the  tin  may  be  eflfectually 
guarded  against.  Dissolve  the  alloy  in  a  mixture  of  1  part  of 
nitric  acid,  4  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  6  parts  of  water ; 
dilute  the  solution  largely  with  water,  and  heat  gently.  Add 
crystals  of  sodium  carbonate  until  a  distinct  precipitate  has 
formed,  and  boil.  (In  presence  of  copper,  the  precipitate 
must,  in  this  operation,  change  from  its  original  bluish-green 
to  a  brown  or  black  tint.)  When  the  fluid  has  been  in  ebulli- 
tion some  10  or  15  minutes,  allow  it  to  cool,  and  then  add 
nitric  acid,  drop  by  drop,  until  the  reaction  is  distinctly  acid ; 
digest  ihe  precipitate  for  several  hours,  when  it  should  have 
acquired  a  pure  white  color.  The  stannic  oxide  thus  obtained 
is  free  from  copper ;  but  it  may  contain  some  iron,  which  can 
be  removed  as  directed  in  128,  /}. 

Before  the  stannic  oxide  can  be  considered  pure,  it  must 
be  tested  also  for  silicic  acid,  as  it  frequently  contains  traces  of 
this  substance.     To  this  end,  an  aliquot  part  is  fused  in  plati- 


*  If  the  alloy  of  tin  contains  bismuth  or  manganese,  there  remains  with  the 
stannic  oxide,  bismuth  trioxide  or  manganese  sesquioxide,  which  cannot  be 
extracted  by  citric  acid;  if  it  contains  iron,  on  the  contrary,  some  stannic  oxide 
always  dissolves  with  the  iron,  and  cannot  be  separated  even  by  repeated  evapo- 
ration (H.  RoBB,  Fogg.  Annal.  112,  169,  170,  172). 
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num  with  3 — 4  parts  of  sodium  and  potassitim  carbonate,  the 
fused  mass  boiled  with  water,  and  the  sohition  filtered ;  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  then  added  to  the  filtrate,  and,  should  silicic  acid 
separate,  the  fluid  is  filtered  off  from  this  substance.  The  tin 
is  then  precipitated  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  silicic  acid 
still  remaining  in  the  filtrate  is  determined  in  the  usual  way 
(§  140).  If  hydrochloric  acid  has  produced  a  precipitate  of 
silicic  acid,  the  last  filtration  is  effected  on  the  same  filter 
(KHrrxBL*). 

ft.  Antimony  from  the  Metals  of  Groups  IV.  and  V.  rar 
Allots  (not  from  Bismuth,  Iron  and  Manganese). 

Proceed  as  in  133,  filter  off  the  precipitate,  and  convert  it  134 
by  ignition  into  antimony  tetroxide  according  to  §  125,  2. 
Besults  only  approximate,  as  a  little  antimony  dissolves. 
Alloys  of  antimony  and  lead,  containing  the  former  metal  in 
excess,  should  be  previously  fused  with  a  weighed  quantity  of 
pure  lead  (VAREENTRAPpf ). 

5.  Methods  hosed  on  the  Precipitation  of  Tim,  in 
Stamiic  Salts  hy  Normal  Salts  (e.g..  Sodium  Sulphale) 
or  hy  Sulphuric  Acid. 

Tin  from  the  Metals  of  Groups  I.,  II.,  Ill, ;  also  from 
Manganese,  Zmo,  Nickel  and  Cobalt,  Copper,  Cadmium 
(Gold). 

Precipitate  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  which  must  186 
contain  the  tin  entirely  as  stannic  chloride,  according  to  §  126, 
1,  J,  by  ammonium  nitrate  or  sodium  sulphate  (Lowenthal), 
or  by  sulphuric  acid,  which,  H.  Boss  says,  answers  equally 
well.  Alloys  are  always  treated  as  follows :  First,  oxidize  by 
digestion  with  nitric  acid ;  when  no  more  action  takes  place, 
evaporate  the  greater  portion  of  the  nitric  acid  in  a  porcelain 
dish,  moisten  the  mass  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  after 
half  an  hour  add  water,  in  which  the  metastannic  chloride  and 
the  other  chlorides  dissolve.  Alloys  of  tin  and  gold  are  dis- 
solved in  aqua  regia,  the  excess  of  acid  evaporated,  and  the 
solution  diluted  with  much  water,  before  precipitating  with 
sulphuric  acid. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  process  any  phosphoric 

♦  Chcm.  Centndbl.  1857,  929.  f  Dingler's  polyt.  Journ.  158,  316. 
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acid  that  may  be  present  is  precipitated  entirely  or  partially 
with  the  tin.  After  the  precipitate  has  been  well  washed  by 
decantation,  Lowenthal  recommends  to  boil  with  a  mixture 
of  1  part  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*2)  and  9  parts  water,  then  to 
transfer  to  the  filter,  and  wash  thoroughly.  Results  very 
satisfactory.  If  the  fluid  contains  a  ferric  salt,  a  portion  of 
the  iron  always  falls  down  with  the  tin.  Hence  the  stannic 
oxide  must  be  tested  for  iron  according  to  128,  /^,  which,  if 
present,  must  be  determined  and  deducted. 

6.  Method  based  on  the  Inaol/ubiUty  of  Mercurio 
Sulphide  in  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

Mebcuby  fbom  Antimony. 

Digest  the  precipitated  sulphides  with  moderately  strong  136 
hydrochloric  acid  in  a  distilling  apparatus.  The  sulphide  of 
antimony  dissolves,  while  the  mercuric  sulphide  remains 
behind.  Expel  all  the  hydrogen  sulphide,  then  add  tartaric 
acid,  dilute,  filter,  mix  the  filtrate  with  the  distillate  which 
contains  a  little  antimony,  and  precipitate  with  hydrogen 
sulphide.  The  mercuric  sulphide  may  be  weighed  as  such  (F. 
Field*). 

7.  Methods  based  upon  the  Conversion  of  Arsenic 
and  Antimony  into  Alkali  Arsenate  a/nd  Antimonate. 

a.  Arsenio  from  the  Metals  of  Groups  II.,  IV.,  and  V. 

If  you  have  to  do  with  arsenites  or  arsenates,  fuse  with  8  187 
parts  of  sodium  and  potassium  carbonates  and  1  part  of  potas- 
sium nitrate ;  if  an  alloy  has  to  be  analyzed  it  is  fused  with  8 
parts  of  sodium  carbonate  and  3  parts  of  potassium  nitrate. 
In  either  case  the  residue  is  boiled  with  water,  and  the  solution, 
which  contains  the  arsenates  of  the  alkalies,  filtered  from  the 
undissolved  oxides  or  carbonates.  The  arsenic  acid  is  deter- 
mined in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  127,  2.  If  the  quantity  of 
arsenic  is  only  small,  a  platinum  crucible  may  be  used,  other- 
wise a  porcelain  crucible  must  be  used,  as  platinum  would  be 
seriously  injured.  In  the  latter  case,  bear  in  mind  that  the 
fused  mass  is  contaminated  with  silicic  acid  and  alumina.  If 
the  alloy  contains  much  arsenic  a  small  quantity  may  be  readily 
lost  by  volatilization,  even  though  the  operation  be  cautiously 

*  Quart  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  Id,  88. 
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conducted.  In  such  a  case,  therefore,  it  is  better  first  to  oxidize 
with  nitric  acid,  then  to  evaporate,  and  to  fuse  the  residue  as 
above  directed  with  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate. 

b.  Ajeksenio    and    Antimony    fbom    Coppeb  and    Ibon, 
especially  in  ores  containing  sulphur. 

Diffuse  the  very  finely  pulverized  mineral  through  pure  188 
solution  of  potassa,  and  conduct  chlorine  into  the  fluid  (comp. 
p.  467).    The  iron  and  copper  separate  as  oxides,  the  solution 
contains  sulphate,  arsenate,   and    antimonate  of    potassium 
(RivoT,  BsuDANT,  and  Daquin*). 

c.  Arsenic  and  Antimony  fbom  Cobalt  and  Nickel. 
Dilute  the  nitric  acid  solution,  add  a  large  excess  of  potassa,  189 

heat  gently,  and  conduct  chlorine  into  the  fluid  until  the  pre- 
cipitate is  black.  The  solution  contains  the  whole  of  the 
arsenic  and  antimony,  the  precipitate  the  nickel  and  cobalt  as 
scsquioxides  (Rivot,  Beudant,  and  Daguin,  loc.  cit.) 

8.  Methods  haaed  upon  the  VolaMlity  of  certain 
Chlorides  or  Metals. 

a.  Tm,  Antimony,  Absenic  fbom  Ooppee,  Silver,  Lead, 
Cobalt,  Nickel. 

Treat  the  sulphides  with  a  stream  of  perfectly  dry  chlorine,  140 
proceeding  exactly  as  directed  in  121.  In  presence  of  anti- 
mony, fill  the  receiver  e  (fig.  70)  with  a  solution  of  tartaric 
acid  in  water,  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  metals  may 
be  also  separated  by  this  method  in  alloys.  The  alloy  must 
be  very  finely  divided.  Arsenical  alloys  are  only  very  slowly 
decomposed  in  this  way.  In  separating  arsenic  and  copper 
the  temperature  must  not  exceed  200*^,  and  chlorine  water 
should  be  put  into  the  receiver  (PABNELLf).  If  tin  and  copper 
are  separated  in  this  manner,  according  to  the  experience  of 
H.  BosE,:^  a  small  trace  of  tin  remains  with  the  copper  chloride. 

6.  Stannic  Oxide,  Antimonious  Oxide  (and  also 
Antimonic  Acid),  Aesenious  and  Absenic  Acids,  fbom 
Alkalies  and  Alkaline  Earths. 

Mix  the  solid  compound  with  5  parts  of  pure  ammonium  141 
chloride  in  powder,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  cover  this  with  a 

♦  Compt.  rend.  1853.  835;  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  61,  183. 
t  Chem.  News,  21,  188.  %  Pogg.  Annal.  112,  169. 
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concave  platinnm  lid,  on  which  Rome  ammonium  chloride  is 
sprinkled,  and  ignite  gently  until  all  ammonium  chloride  is 
driven  off ;  mix  the  contents  of  the  crucible  with  a  fresh  por- 
tion of  that  salt,  and  repeat  the  operation  until  the  weight 
remains  constant.  In  this  process,  the  chlorides  of  tin,  anti- 
mony, and  arsenic  escape,  leaving  the  chlorides  of  the  alkalies 
and  alkali-earth  metals.  The  decomposition  proceeds  most 
rapidly  with  alkali  salts.  With  regard  to  salts  of  alkali-earth 
metals  it  is  to  be  observed  that  those  which  contain  antimonic 
acid  or  stannic  oxide  are  generally  decomposed  completely  by 
a  double  ignition  with  ammonium  chloride  (magnesium  alone 
cannot  be  separated  perfectly  from  antimonic  acid  by  this 
method).  The  arsenates  of  the  alkali-earth  metals  are  the 
most  troublesome  to  decompose ;  barium,  stronium,  and  cal- 
cium salts  usually  require  to  be  subjected  5  times  to  the  opersr 
tion,  before  they  are  free  from  arsenic,  and  magnesium  arsenate 
it  is  impossible  thoroughly  to  decompose  in  this  way  (H. 
Rose*).  According  to  SALKOWSKif  barium  arsenate  may  be 
converted  into  chloride  quite  free  from  arsenic  by  one  ignition 
with  ammonium  chloride ;  however  calcium  arsenate  was  found 
to  leave  a  residue  containing  arsenic  acid  even  after  six  igni- 
tions with  ammonium  chloride. 

e.  Mercury  from  Gold  (Silver,  akd  generally  from 
THE  Non-volatile  Metals). 

Heat  the  weighed  alloy  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  ignite  till  142 
the  weight  is  constant,  and  determine  the  mercury  from  the 
loss.  If  it  desired  to  estimate  it  directly,  the  apparatus,  p.  807, 
tig.  54,  may  be  used.  In  cases  where  the  separation  of  mer- 
cury from  metals  that  oxidize  on  ignition  in  the  air  is  to  be 
effected  by  this  method,  the  operation  must  be  conducted  in 
an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  (p.  251,  fig.  50). 

9.    Methods  based   on  the  VolatiUty  of  Arsenious 
Sulphide. 

Arsenic  Acid  from  the  Oxides  of  Manganese,  Iron, 
Zinc,  Copper,  Nickel,  Cobalt  (not  so  well  from  Oxide  of 
Lead,  and  not  from  Oxides  of  Silver,  Aluminum,  or  Mag- 
nesium). 

Mix  the  arsenic  acid  compound  (no  matter  whether  it  has  143 

*  Pogg.  Annal.  78,  583;  74,  578;  112,  17a      \  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  104, 18a 
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been  air-dried  or  gently  ignited)  with  sulphur,  and  ignite 
under  a  good  draught  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  (p.  251, 
fig.  50 ;  the  perforated  lid  must  in  this  case  be  of  porcelain ; 
platinum  would  not  answer).  The  whole  of  the  arsenic  vola- 
tilizes, the  sulphides  of  manganese,  iron,  zinc,  lead,  and  copper 
remain  behind ;  they  may  be  weighed  directly.  After  weigh- 
ing, add  a  fresh  quantity  of  sulphur  to  the  residue,  ignite  as 
before,  and  weigh  again ;  repeat  this  operation  until  the  weight 
remains  constant.  Usually,  if  the  compound  was  intimately 
mixed  with  the  sulphur,  the  conversion  of  the  arsenate  into 
sulphide  is  complete  after  the  first  ignition.  Results  very  good. 
In  separating  nickel  the  analyst  will  remember  that  the 
residue  cannot  be  weighed  directly,  since  it  does  not  possess  a 
constant  composition ;  hence  the  ignition  in  hydrogen  may  be 
saved ;  nickel  arsenate  loses  all  its  arsenic  on  being  simply 
mixed  with  sulphur  and  heated.  The  heat  should  be  moderate 
and  continued  till  no  more  red  sulphide  of  arsenic  is  visible 
on  the  inside  of  the  porcelain  crucible.  It  is  advisable  to  repeat 
the  operation.  The  separation  of  arsenic  from  ccbalt  cannot 
be  completely  eflEected  in  this  manner  even  by  repeated  treat- 
ment with  sulphur,  but  it  can  be  effected  by  oxidizing  the  resi- 
due with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  mixing  with  sul- 
phur, and  reigniting.  Smaltine  and  cobaltine  must  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  (H.  Kose*).  I  should  not  forget  to  men- 
tion that  EsELMENjf  a  long  while  ago,  noticed  the  separation 
of  arsenic  acid  from  sesquioxide  of  iron  by  ignition  in  a  stream 
of  hydrogen  sulphide. 

10.  Method  hosed  upon  the  Separation  of  Arsenic  as 
Ammonium  Magnesium,  Arsenate. 

Absenio  Acid  fbom  Copper,  Cadmium,  Ferric  Iron,  Man- 
ganese, Nickel,  Cobalt,  Aluminium. 

Mix  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  which  must  contain  144 
the  whole  of  the  arsenic  in  the   form  of  arsenic  acid,  with 
enough  tartaric  acid  to  prevent  precipitation  by  ammonia,  pre- 
cipitate the  arsenic  acid  according  to  §  127,  2,  as  ammonium 
magnesium  arsenate,  allow  to  settle,  filter,  wash  once  with  a 


*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  418. 

f  Annal.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  (8)  25,  9a 
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mixture  of  3  parts  water  and  1  part  ammonia,  redissolve  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  add  a  very  minute  quantity  of  tartaric  acid, 
supersaturate  again  with  ammonia,  add  some  more  magnesium 
chloride  and  ammonium  chloride,  allow  to  deposit,  and  deter- 
mine the  now  pure  precipitate  according  to  §  127,  2.  In  the 
filtrate  the  bases  of  Groups  IV.  and  V.  may  be  precipitated  by 
ammonium  sulphide ;  if  aluminium  is  present,  evaporate  the 
filtrate  from  the  sulphides  with  addition  of  sodium  carbonate 
and  a  little  nitre  to  dryness,  fuse,  and  estimate  the  aluminium 
in  the  residue.  The  method  is  more  adapted  to  the  separation 
of  rather  large  than  of  very  small  quantities  of  arsenic  from  the 
above-named  metals,  since  in  the  case  of  small  quantities  the 
minute  portions  of  ammonium  magnesium  arsenate  that  remain 
in  solution  may  exercise  a  considerable  influence  on  the  accu 
racy  of  the  result. 

11.  Method  hosed  upon  the  Separation  of  Arsenic  ojb 
Ammonium  ArsenuHnolyhdate. 

Arsenic  Acm  from  all  Metals  of  Groups  I. — V. 

Separate  the  arsenic  acid   as  directed  in  §  127,  2,  ft ;  long   L48 
oontinued  heating  at  100^  is  indispensable.  The  determination 
of  the  basic  metals  is  most  conveniently  effected  in  a  special 
portion. 

12.  Method  based  upon  the  Insolubility  of  Ferris 
Arsenate. 

Arsenic  Acid  from  the  Metals  of  Groups  I.  and  II., 
AND  from  Zinc,  Manganese,  Nickel,  and  Cobalt. 

Mix  the  hydrochloric  solution  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  146 
pure  ferric  chloride,  neutralize  the  greater  part  of  the  free 
acid  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  precipitate  the  iron  and  arse- 
nic acid  together  with  barium  carbonate  in  the  cold  or  with 
sodium  acetate  at  a  boiling  heat.  Tlio  precipitate  should  be  so 
basic  as  to  have  a  brownish-red  color.  The  method  is  espe- 
cially suitable  for  the  separation  of  arsenic  acid  when  its  esti- 
mation is  not  required.  However,  the  precipitate  may  be  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  arsenic  determined  by 
precipitation  with  hydrogen  sulphide. 
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13«  MeiJu>d%  Ixued  upon  the  InsclvbUUy  of  8ome 
Chlorides, 

a.  Silver  from  Gold. 

Treat  the  alloy  with  cold  dilute  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  147 
dilute,  and  filter  the  solution  of  auric  chloride  from  the  undii»- 
solved  silver  chloride.  This  method  is  applicable  only  if  the 
alloy  contains  less  than  15  per  cent,  of  silver ;  for  if  it  contains 
a  larger  proportion,  the  silver  chloride  which  forms  protects 
the  undecomposed  part  from  the  action  of  the  acid.  In  the 
same  way  silver  may  be  separated  also  from  platmum. 

h.  Mercury  from  the  Oxygek  Compounds  of  Arsenio 
AND  Antimony. 

Precipitate  the  mercury  from  the  hydrochloric  solution  by  148 
means  of  phosphorous  acid  as  mercurous  chloride  (§  118,  2). 
The  tartaric  acid,  which  in  the  presence  of  antimony  must  be 
added,  does  not  interfere  with  the  reaction  (H.  Rose*). 

14.  Methods  hxsed  upon  the  Insolubility  of  certain 
Sulphates  in  Water  or  Alcohol. 

a.  Arsenic  Acid  from  Barium,  Strontium,  Calcium,  and 
Lead. 

Proceed  as  for  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  the  149 
same  metals  (§  135,  b).  The  compounds  of  these  basic  radicals 
with  arsenious  acid  are  first  converted  into  arsenates,  before 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  added ;  this  conversion  is  eflfected  by 
heating  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  potassium  chlo- 
rate or  by  means  of  bromine. 

b.  Antimony  from  Lead. 

Treat  the  alloy  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  tartaric  acids.  160 
The  solution  of  both  metals  takes  place  rapidly  and  with  ease. 
Precipitate  the  greater  part  of  the  lead  as  sulphate  (§  116,  3), 
filter,  precipitate  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  treat  the  sul- 
phides according  to  128,  with  ammonium  sulphide,  in  order 
to  separate  the  antimony  from  the  lead  left  unprecipitated  by 
the  sulphuric  acid  (A.  STRENof). 

16.  Method  based  upon  the  Separation  of  Copper  as 
Cuprous  Sulphocyanate, 

Copper  from  Arsenic  and  Antimony. 

From  the  properly  prepared  solution  precipitate  the  cop-  161 

•  Pogg.  Annal.  110.  536.  t  I>ing.  polyt.  Joum.  151,  889. 
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per  by  §  119,  3,  ft,  as  cuprous  sulphocyanate,  allow  to  settle, 
filter,  wash  with  water  containing  ammonium  nitrate  (to  pre- 
vent the  washings  being  muddy),  and  determine  antimony 
and  arsenic  in  the  filtrate,  precipitating  first  with  hydrogen 
sulphide.     Results  good. 

16.  Method  hosed  upon  the   different   deportment 
with  Cyanide  of  Potaesvwm. 

Gold  fbom  Lead  and  Bismuth. 

These  metals  may  be  separated  in  solution  by  potassium  1S2 
cyanide  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  separation  of  mercury 
from  lead  and  bismuth  is  effected  (see  110).  The  solution  of 
the  double  cyanide  of  gold  and  potassium  is  decomposed  by 
boiling  with  aqua  regia,  and,  after  expulsion  of  the  hydrocyanic 
acid,  the  gold  determined  by  one  of  the  methods  given  in 
§  123. 


II.  Separation  of  the  Metals  of  the  Sixth  Group 

FROM   EACH   OTHER. 

§165. 

Index.    (The  numbers  refer  to  those  in  the  margin.) 

Ptatinum  from  gold,  158,  168. 

tin,  antimony,  and  anenic,  154. 
Gold  from  platinum,  158.  168. 
tin,  154,  167.. 

antimony  and  arsenic,  154. 
TYn  from  platinum,  154. 
gold,  154,  167. 

arsenic,  157,  162,  168,  164,  166, 160. 
antimony,  155,  158,  164,  165,  166. 
Tin  in  stannous,  from  tin  in  stannic  compoonds,  ITS. 
AnUmanjf  from  platinum  and  gold,  154. 

arsenic,  158, 159,  160. 
tin,  155,  158,  164,  165,  166. 
Antimony  of  antimonious  compoimds  from 
antimonic  acid,  171. 
Anenie  from  platinum  and  gold,  154. 

tin,  157,  162.  168.  164,  166,  169. 
antimony,  158,  159,  160. 
Anenious  acid  from  arsenic  acid,  166, 161, 170. 
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1.  MetJiod  based  upon  the  jPrecipUation  of  Plati- 
num as  Potassium  Platinio  Chloride. 

Platinum  fbom  Gold. 

Precipitate  from  the  solution  of  the  chlorides  the  plati-  168 
num  Bjs  directed  §  124,  hy  and  determine  the  gold  in  the  filtrate 
as  directed  §  123,  h. 

2.  Methods  based  upon  the  Volatility  of  the  Chh- 
rides  of  the  inferior  Metals. 

a.  Platinum  and  Gold  fbom  Tm,  Antimony,  and  AssENia 

Heat  the  finely  divided  alloy  or  the  sulphides  in  a  stream  IM 
of  chlorine  gas.     Gold  and  platinum  are  left,  the  chlorides  of 
the  other  metals  volatilize  (compare  121), 

b.  Antimony  fbom  Tm. 

The  tin  should  be  present  wholly  as  a  stannous  salt.  166 
Precipitate  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  filter  (preferably  through 
an  asbestos  filtering  tube),  dry  the  precipitate,  and  pass  through 
it  a  current  of  dry  hydrochloric  gas  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture. The  sulphides  are  converted  into  the  corresponding 
chlorides ;  the  chloride  of  antimony  alone  escapes,  and  may 
be  received  in  water.  Dissolve  the  residual  stannous  cliloride 
in  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  and  estimate  the  tin 
according  to  §  126  (C.  Tookey*).    The  method  can  only  be 

used  in  rare  cases,  as  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  precipitate  quite 
free  from  stannic  sulphide. 

c.  Absenious  Acid  fbom  Arsenic  Acjid. 

The  amount  of  substance  taken  should  not  contain  more  166 
than  '2  grm.  arsenious  acid.  Heat  with  45  grm.  sodium 
chloride,  135  grm.  sulphuric  acid  (free  from  arsenic)  of  1'61 
sp.  gr.,  and  30  grm.  water  in  a  tubulated  retort  containing  a 
spiral  of  platinum,  and  provided  with  a  thermometer.  The 
temperature  should  rise  to  about  125°.  In  order  to  condense 
the  arsenious  chloride  in  the  products  of  distillation,  a  Liebig's 
condenser  is  connected  with  the  retort ;  a  tubulated  receiver 
is  connected  with  the  condenser ;  a  U-tube  is  connected  with 
the  receiver,  and  finally  a  calcium  chloride  tube  containing 
fragments  of  glass  moistened  with  weak  soda  solution  is  fixed 

*  Joum.  Chem.  Soc.  15,  462. 
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upright  in  the  exit  end  of  the  U-tube.  In  the  receiver  and 
U-tube  water  is  placed.  At  the  end  of  the  operation  rinse 
the  calcium  chloride  tube,  and  mix  with  the  contents  of  the 
receiver.  Determine  the  arsenic  in  the  distillate  according  to 
§  127,  4,  a,  in  the  residue  according  to  §  127,  4,  b.  The  sul- 
phide obtained  from  the  former  corresponds  to  the  arsenious 
acid,  from  the  latter  to  the  arsenic  acid.  Kesults  satisfactory 
(RiBOKHER^).  If  the  substance  given  is  a  dilute  fluid,  render 
slightly  alkaline  with  sodium  carbonate,  and  concentrate  to 
about  20  C.C.,  fins^ly  in  a  tubulated  retort. 

3.  Methods  based  upon  the  Volatility  of  Arsenic 
cmd  Arseniovs  Sulphide, 

a.  Arsenic  fbom  Tin  (H.  Bose). 

donvert  into  sulphides  or  oxides,  dry  at  100°,  and  heat  a  157 
weighed  portion  with  addition  of  a  little  sulphur  in  a  bulb- 
tube,  gently  at  first,  but  gradually  more  strongly,  conducting 
a  stream  of  dry  hydrogen  sulphide  gas  through  the  tube 
during  the  operation.  Sulphur  and  arsenious  sulphide  vola- 
tilize; sulphide  of  tin  is  left.  The  arsenious  sulphide  is 
received  in  U-tubes  containing  dilute  ammonia,  which  are 
connected  with  the  bulb-tube  in  the  manner  described  in  121. 
When  upon  continued  application  of  heat  no  sign  of  further 
sublimation  is  observed  in  the  colder  part  of  the  bulb-tube, 
drive  off  the  sublimate  which  has  collected  in  the  bulb,  allow 
the  tube  to  cool,  and  then  cut  it  off  above  the  coating.  Divide 
the  separated  portion  of  the  tube  into  pieces,  and  heat  these 
with  a  little  solution  of  soda  until  the  sublimate  is  dissolved; 
unite  the  solution  with  the  ammoniacal  fluid  in  the  receivers, 
add  hydrochloric  acid,  then,  without  filtering,  potassium 
chlorate,  and  heat  gently  until  the  arsenious  sulphide  is  com- 
pletely dissolved.  Filter  from  the  sulphur,  and  determine  the 
arsenic  acid  as  directed  §  127,  2.  The  quantity  of  tin  cannot 
be  calculated  at  once  from  the  blackish-brown  sulphide  of  tin 
in  the  bulb,  since  this  contains  more  sulphur  than  SnS.  It  is 
therefore  weighed,  and  the  tin  determined'  in  a  weighed  por- 
tion of  it,  by  converting  it  into  stannic  oxide,  which  is  effected 
by  moistening  with  nitric  acid,  and  roasting  (§  126,  1,  o), 

•  Fhana  Oentnlhalle,  11,  98. 
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Tin  and  arsenic  in  alloys  are  more  conveniently  converted 
into  oxides  by  cautions  treatment  with  nitric  acid.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  wished  to  convert  them  into  sulphides,  this  may 
readily  be  ejffected  by  heating  1  part  of  the  finely  divided 
alloy  with  5  parts  of  sodium  carbonate  and  5  parts  of  sulphur, 
in  a  covered  porcelain  crucible  until  the  mass  is  in  a  state  of 
calm  fusion.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  filtered 
from  the  ferrous  sulphide,  &c,  which  may  possibly  have 
formed,  and  then  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

If  the  tin  only  in  the  alloy  is  to  be  estimated  directly, 
while  the  arsenic  is  to  be  found  from  the  difference,  convert 
as  above  directed  into  sulphides  or  oxides,  mix  with  sulphur 
and  igpite  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with  perforated  cover  in 
a  stream  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  The  residual  arsenic-free 
stannous  sulphide  is  to  be  converted  into  stannic  oxide  and 
weighed  as  such. 

4.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  Insolvbility  of  Sodium 
Metantimonate. 

a.  Antimony  from  Tin  and  Arsenic  (H.  Kose). 

If  the  substance  is  metallic,  oxidize  the  finely  divided  168 
weighed  sample,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  nitric  acid  of 
1*4  sp.  gr.,  adding  the  acid  gradually.  Dry  the  mass  on  the 
water-bath,  transfer  to  a  silver  crucible,  rinsing  the  last 
particles  adhering  to  the  porcelain  into  the  silver  crucible 
with  solution  of  soda,  dry  again,  add  eight  times  the  bulk  of 
the  mass  of  solid  sodium  hydroxide,  and  fuse  for  some  time. 
Allow  the  mass  to  cool,  and  then  treat  with  hot  water  until 
the  undissolved  residue  presents  the  appearance  of  a  fine 
powder ;  dilute  with  some  water,  and  add  one-third  the  volume 
of  alcohol  of  '83  sp.  gr.  Allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  24 
hours,  with  frequent  stirring;  then  filter,  transfer  the  last 
adhering  particles  from  the  crucible  to  the  filter  by  rinsing 
with  dilute  alcohol  (1  vol.  alcohol  to  3  vol.  water),  and  wash 
the  undissolved  residue  on  the  filter,  first  with  alcohol  diluted 
with  twice  its  volume  of  water,  then  with  a  mixture  of  equal 
volumes  of  alcohol  and  water,  and  finally  with  a  mixture  of 
3  vol.  alcohol  and  1  vol.  water.  Add  to  each  of  the  alcoholic 
fluids  used  for  washing  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate.     Continue  the  washing  until  the  color  of  a  portion 
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of  the  fluid  mnning  off  remains  unaltered  upon  being  acidified 
with  hydrochloric  add  and  mixed  with  hydrogen  sulphide 
water. 

Kinse  the  sodium  metantimonate  from  the  filter,  wash  the 
latter  with  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  tartaric  acids,  dis- 
solve the  metantimonate  in  this  mixture,  precipitate  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  determine  the  antimony  as  directed 
§  125,  1.  In  presence  of  much  tin  it  is  well  to  fuse  the 
metantimonate  again  with  caustic  soda,  &c. 

To  the  filtrate,  which  contains  the  tin  and  arsenic,  add 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  produces  a  precipitate  of  stannic 
arsenate;  conduct  now  into  the  unfiltered  fluid  hydrogen 
sulphide  for  some  time,  allow  the  mixture  to  stand  at  rest 
until  the  odor  of  that  gas  has  almost  completely  gone  off,  and 
separate  the  weighed  sulphides  of  the  metals  which  contain 
free  sulphur,  as  in  157. 

If  the  substance  contains  only  amti/mony  and  arsenicy  the 
alcoholic  filtrate  is  heated,  with  repeated  addition  of  water, 
until  it  scarcely  retains  the  odor  of  alcohol ;  hydrochloric  acid 
is  then  added,  and  the  arsenic  acid  determined  as  magnesium 
pyroarsenate  (§  127,  2),  or  as  arsenious  sulphide  (§  127,  4,  b). 

b.  Small  quantities  of  the  sulphides  of  arsenic  and  anti-  189 
mony  mixed  with  sulphur  are  often  obtained  in  mineral 
analysis.  The  two  metals  may  in  this  case  be  conveniently 
separated  as  follows : — Exhaust  the  precipitate  with  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  oxidize  with  chlorine-free  red  fuming  nitric  acid, 
evaporate  the  solution  nearly  to  dryness ;  mix  the  residue  with 
a  copious  excess  of  sodium  carbonate,  add  some  sodium  nitrate, 
and  treat  the  fused  mass  as  given  in  a,  188.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  you  have  a  mixture  of  sulphides  of  tin  and  antimony 
to  analyze,  oxidize  it  with  nitric  add  of  1*5  sp.  gr.,  and  treat 
the  residue  obtained  on  evaporation  as  given  in  a,  168. 

5.  Methodk  based  upon  the  I^reeipitcUion  of  Arsenic 
as  Ammoni/wnh  Magnesi/wm,  Arsenate, 

a.  Arsenic  from  Antimony. 

Oxidize  the  metals  or  sulphides  with  nitrohydrochloric  acid,  160 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate,  with  bromine 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  chlorine  in  alkaline  solu- 
tion ;  add  tartaric  add,  a  large  quantity  of  ammonium  chloride, 
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and  then  ammonia  in  excess.  (Shonld  the  addition  of  the 
latter  reagent  produce  a  precipitate,  this  is  a  proof  that  an 
insufficient  quantity  of  ammonium  chloride  or  of  tartaric  acid 
has  been  used,  which  error  must  be  corrected  before  proceed- 
ing with  the  analysis.)  Then  precipitate  the  arsenic  acid  as 
directed  §  127,  2,  and  determine  the  antimony  in  the  filtrate 
as  directed  in  §  125,  1.  As  basic  magnesium  tartrate  might 
precipitate  with  the  ammonium  magnesium  arsenate,  the 
precipitate  should  always,  after  slight  washing,  be  redissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  reprecipitated  with  ammonia  with 
addition  of  a  little  magnesia  mixture — an  excellent  method. 

b.  Absenious  Acid  fbom  Absenio  Acid. 

Hix  the  sufficiently  dilute  solution  with  a  large  quantity  161 
of  ammonium  chloride,  precipitate  the  arsenic  acid  as  directed 
§  127,  2,  and  determine  the  arsenious  acid  in  the  filtrate  by 
precipitation  with  hydrogen  sulphide  (§127, 4).  Ludwig*  has 
observed  that  if  the  solution  is  too  concentrated,  magne- 
sium arsenite  falls  down  with  the  ammonium  magnesium 
arsenate,  hence  it  is  necessary  to  dissolve  the  weighed  magne- 
sium precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  test  the  solution  with 
hydrogen  sulphide.  The  presence  of  arsenious  acid  will  be 
betrayed  by  the  immediate  formation  of  a  precipitate. 

0.  Tin  and  Antimony  fbom  Absenio  Acid. 

LENssENf  separated  tin  from  arsenic  acid  with  good  16S 
results  by  digesting  the  oxides  obtained  by  oxidation  with 
nitric  acid  with  ammonia  and  yellow  ammonium  sulphide,  and 
precipitating  the  arsenic  acid  from  the  clear  solution  accord- 
ing to  127, 2,  as  ammonium  magnesium  arsenate.  On  acidify- 
ing the  filtrate  the  tin  separates  as  stannic  sulphide.  The 
method  can  only  give  good  results  when  the  whole  of  the 
arsenic  was  present  as  arsenic  acid  before  the  addition  of 
ammonium  sulphide,  for  the  arsenic  in  a  solution  of  arsenious 
acid  in  yellow  ammonium  sulphide  is  not  thrown  down  by 
magnesia  mixture.  The  method  also  answers  for  separating 
antimony  from  arsenic. 


*  Archiv  ftir  Pharm.  97,  24.  f  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  114^  llC 
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6.  Methods  based  on  the  different  lehamor  of  the 
freshly  Precipitated  Sulphides  towards  SolvUon  of 
Potassium  Hydrogen  Sulphite  or  Oxalic  Acid, 

a.  Arsenic  fbom  Antimony  and  Tin  (Bunsen*). 

If  freshly  precipitated  arseniouB  sulphide  is  digested  with  163 
snlphurous  acid  and  potassium  sulphite,  the  precipitate  is  dis- 
solved ;  OD  boiling,  the  fluid  becomes  turbid  from  separated 
sulphur,  which  turbidity  for  the  mi>st  part  disappears  again  on 
long  boiling.  The  fluid  contains,  after  expulsion  of  the  sul- 
phurous acid,  potassium  arsenite  and  thiosulphate.  The  sul- 
phides of  antimony  and  tin  do  not  exhibit  this  reaction.  Both 
therefore  may  be  separated  from  arsenious  sulphide  by  diluting 
the  solution  of  the  three  sulphides  in  potassium  sulphide  to  about 
'  500  C.C.  and  precipitating  with  a  large  excess  (about  a  litre)  of 
saturated  aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  digesting  the  whole  for 
some  time  in  a  water-bath,  and  then  boiling  till  one-third  of 
the  water  and  the  whole  of  the  sulphurous  acid  are  expelled 
and  the  sulphur  has  disappeared ;  this  will  take  about  au  hour 
and  a  half.  The  residuary  sulphide  of  antimony  or  tin  is  arsenic- 
free,  the  filtrate  contains  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  and  may  be 
immediately  precipitated  with  hydrogen  sulphide.  Bunben 
determines  the  arsenic  by  oxidizing  the  dried  sulphide  together 
with  the  filter  with  fv/mvng  nitric  acid,  diluting  the  solution 
a  little,  warming  gently  with  a  little  potassiimi  chlorate  (in 
order  to  oxidize  more  fully  the  substances  formed  from  the 
paper),  and  finally  precipitating  as  ammonium  magnesium 
arsenate. 

With  regard  to  the  separation  of  stannic  sulphide  from 
the  solution  of  potassium  arsenite,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
stannic  sulphide  must  be  washed  with  concentrated  solution 
of  sodium  chloride,  as,  if  water  were  used,  the  fltiid  would  run 
through  turbid.  As  soon  as  the  precipitate  is  thoroughly 
washed  with  the  sodium  chloride,  the  latter  is  displaced  by 
solution  of  ammonium  acetate,  containing  a  slight  excess  of 
acetic  acid  These  last  washings  must  not  be  added  to  the 
first,  as  the  ammonium  acetate  hinders  the  complete  precipita 
tiou  of  the  arsenious  acid  by  hydrogen  sulphide. 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  106,  8. 
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The  test-analyses  adduced  by  Bunsen  show  very  satisfac- 
tory results. 

h.  TmTROM  Arsenio  and  Antimony  (F.  W.  Claeke*). 

Moist  freshly  precipitated  bisulphide  of  tin  completely  dis-  164 
solves  on  boiling  for  a  moderate  length  of  time  with  excess  of 
oxalic  acid,  and  therefore  tin  in  the  form  of  bichloride  is  not 
thrown  down  by  hydrogen  sulphide  from  a  hot  solution 
containing  excess  of  oxalic  acid.  The  sulphides  of  arsenic  are 
barely  affected  by  boiling  with  oxalic  acid,  and  hydrogen 
sulphide  immediately  reprecipitates  the  traces  dissolved. 
Sulphide  of  antimony  dissolves  more  copiously  on  boiling 
with  oxalic  acid,  but  hydrogen  sulphide  reprecipitates  the 
antimony  from  the  solution. 

[These  reactions  form  the  basis  of  Clarke's  method,  which, 
with  some  important  modifications,  has  been  successfully 
applied  to  the  separation  of  tin  from  antimony  in  alloys  by  F. 
P.  DEWEY,t  who  proceeds  as  follows : 

Dissolve  with  a  mixture  of  1  part  strong  nitric  acid,  4  parts 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  5  parts  water.  Since  even  small 
quantities  of  free  mineral  acids  prevent  complete  precipitation 
of  antimony,  they  are  removed  by  evaporating  to  dryness  on 
a  water-bath,  with  previous  addition  of  enough  potassium 
chloride  to  form  double  salts  with  the  tin  and  antimony  chlor- 
ides present.  The  presence  of  the  potassium  chloride  entirely 
prevents  loss  of  tin  and  antimony  by  volatilization  as  chlorides 
during  the  evaporation.  Add  to  the  salts  thus  obtained  a 
large  quantity  of  pure  oxalic  acid  (at  least  20  parts  crystallized 
acid  to  1  part  tin),  and  dilute  with  water  to  about  125  c.c.  per 
•1  grm.  antimony  present.  The  salts  dissolve  readily.  Boil  and 
pass  H,S  through  the  boiling  solution  half  an  hour.  Filter 
immediately  while  hot,  and  wash  the  greater  part  of  the  soluble 
matter  out  of  the  precipitate  with  hot  water.  The  precipi- 
tated antimonious  sulphide  will  contain  a  little  stannic  sulphide. 
Dissolve  in  ammonium  sulphide,  avoiding  an  unnecessary 
quantity  of  the  solvent,  and  pour  the  solution  into  a  strong  hot 
solution  of  oxalic  acid.  A  liberal  excess  of  oxalic  acid  should 
be  present  after  decomposition  of  the  sulphur  salts.  Heat  the 
oxalic  solution  with  the  suspended  precipitate  of  antimonious 

♦  Chem.  News,  21,  184  f  Am.  Chcm.  Journ,  i.  344. 
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sulphide  to  boiling,  and  pass  H,S  gas  ten  minutes.  Collect  the 
Sb,S,  now  free  from  tin  on  a  weighed  filter,  wash  with  hot 
water,  and  proceed  to  determine  the  antimony  as  directed  in  § 

125,  1,  b.  To  recover  tin  from  the  filtrate,  evaporate  nearly  to 
dryness,  add  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  Iieat  till  all  the  oxalic 
acid  present  is  decomposed  and  removed.  Dilute  largely,  and 
precipitate  the  tin  with  hydrogen  sulphide  accoi*ding  to  § 

126,  1,  <j.] 

7.  Methods  hosed  upon  the  Separation  of  the  Metals 
themselves^  or^  as  the  case  may  he,  on  the  different 
deportment  of  the  sam£  with  Acids, 

a.  Tin    from    Antimony    (Tookey,*    improvements    by 
Clasen  {loc,  cit.)  and  AxTFiELDf). 

The  hydrochloric  solution  should  be  oxidized  if  necessary  165 
with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  or  a  little  potassium  chlorate. 
Heat  nearly  to  boiling  and  add  iron  as  long  as  it  dissolves. 
Either  hoop-iron  or  fine  bright  wire  will  answer  the  purpose ; 
it  should  dissolve  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  leaving  little  or 
no  residue.  The  antimony  will  be  thrown  down,  the  tin 
reduced  to  stannous  chloride.  As  soon  as  all  antimony  appears 
to  be  precipitated  and  the  iron  to  be  dissolved,  add  more 
hydrochloric  acid,  aUow  to  deposit,  decant  and  test  whether 
iron  produces  any  further  precipitate.  In  this  way  you  will 
ensure  the  absence  of  any  metallic  iron  and  the  complete  pre- 
cipitation of  the  antimony.  Wash  the  antimony  with  hot 
water,  which  should  be  at  first  acidified,  then  with  alcohol, 
finally  with  ether,  drying  at  100^.  Throw  down  the  tin  with 
hydrogen  sulphide  (§  126,  1,  c).  With  care  the  results  are 
good ;  compare  Clasen  (loc.  cit). 

b.  Much  Tin  from  LrrxLE  ANnMomr  and  Ajmekic. 

If  an  alloy  of  the  three  metals  is  treated  in  a  very  finely  166 
divided  condition  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  with  strong 
hydrochloric  aeid/the  whole  of  the  tin  dissolves  to  stannous 
chloride.  A  part  of  the  arsenic  and  antimony  escapes  as 
arsenetted  and  antimonetted  hydrogen,  whilst  the  rest  remains 
behind  in  the  state  of  metal,  or,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  a  solid 
combination  with  hydrogen.    Conduct  the  gas  through  several 

•  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  19,  408.  f  ZdtKhr.  t  aoaL  Chem.  $,  101 
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U-tubes,  containing  a  little  chlorine-free  red  fuming  nitric 
acid,  whereby  the  arsenic  and  antimony  will  be  oxidized. 
When  the  solution  is  eflEected,  dilute  the  contents  of  the  flask 
with  air-free  water  to  a  certain  volume,  mix,  allow  to  settle, 
and  determine  the  tin  in  an  aliquot  part,  either  gravimetrically 
or  volumetrically.  Filter  the  rest  of  the  fluid,  wash  the  pre- 
cipitate thoroughly,  dry  the  fllter  with  its  contents  in  a  porce- 
lain crucible,  add  the  contents  of  the  U-tubes,  evaporate  to 
dryness,  and  in  the  residue  separate  the  antimony  and  arsenic 
as  directed  158.  It  is  well  to  treat  an  aliquot  part  of  the 
hydrochloric  solution  with  iron  (166)  to  flnd,  and,  if  necessary, 
estimate  traces  of  antimony  which  may  have  passed  into  the 
hydrochloric  acid  solution. 

0.  Tin  from  Gold. 

Gold  may  be  separated  from  excess  of  tin  by  boiling  the  167 
finely  divided  alloy  with  only  slightly  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
to  which  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  cautiously  added.  The 
tin  dissolves  as  stannous  chloride.  Heat  is  applied  till  the 
sulphuric  acid  begins  to  volatilize  copiously.  Stannic  oxide 
is  formed  which  dissolves  in  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
while  the  gold  remains  behind.  On  addition  of  much  water, 
the  stannic  oxide  falls,  mixed  with  finely  divided  gold,  in  th 
form  of  a  purple-red  precipitate.  On  warming  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  the  stannic  oxide  finally  redissolves, 
while  the  gold  is  left  pure  (H.  Eose*). 

d.  Platinum  from  Gold. 

The  aqua  regia  solution  is  freed  as  far  as  possible  from  168 
nitric  acid  by  evaporation  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treated 
with  a  solution  of  ferrous  chloride,  the  gold  being  determined 
as  directed  §  123,  J.     The  platinum  may  be  precipitated  from 
the  filtrate  by  hydrogen  sulphide  according  to  §  124,  c. 

8.  Method  hased  upon  the  Precipitation  of  Tin  as 
Stannic  Arsenate, 

Tin  from  Arsenic. 

E.  HAFFELYf  has  proposed  the  following  method  of  deter-  169 
mining  both  the  tin  and  the  arsenic  in  commercial  sodium 
stannate,  which  often  contains  a  large  admixture  of  sodium 

,  -  ■  _  _  ^ 

•  Pogg.  Annal.  112,  172.  f  P^iil-  Mag.  10,  220. 
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arsenate.  Mix  a  weighed  sample  with  a  known  quantity  of 
sodium  arsenate  in  excess,  add  nitric  acid  also  in  excess,  boil, 
filter  off  the  precipitate,  which  has  the  composition  2SnO„As, 
O, +  10H,O,  and  wash;  expel  the  water  by  ignition,  and 
weigh  the  residue,  which  consists  of  2SnO„As,0,.  In  the 
filtrate  determine  the  excess  of  arsenic  acid  as  directed  §  127, 
2.  The  amount  of  the  s^nnic  oxide  is  found  from  the  weight 
of  the  precipitate,  that  of  the  arsenic  acid  is  obtained  by  add- 
ing the  quantity  in  the  precipitate  to  the  quantity  in  the  fil- 
trate, and  deducting  the  quantity  added. 

9.  Volumetric  Methods. 

a.  Arsenious  from  Arsenic  Acid. 

Convert  the  whole  of  the  arsenic  in  a  portion  of  the  sub-  170 
stance  into  arsenic  acid  and  determine  the  total  amount  of  this 
as  directed  §  127,  2 ;  determine  in  another  portion  the  arseni- 
ous acid  as  directed  in  §  127,  5,  a,  and  calculate  the  arsenic 
acid  from  the  difference. 

J.  Antimony  of  Antimonious  Compounds  from  Antimonio 
Acid. 

Determine  in  a  sample  of  the  substance  the  total  amount  171 
of  the  antimony  as  directed  §  125,  1,  in  another  portion  esti- 
mate the  antimony  present  as  an  antimonious  compound  as 
directed  §  125,  3,  and  calculate  the  antimonic  acid  from  the 
difference. 

0.  Tin  of  Stannous,  from  Tin  of  Stannic  Compounds. 

In  one  portion  of  the  substance  convert  the  whole  of  the  178 
stannous  into  stannic  salts  by  digestion  with  chlorine  water  or 
some  other  means,  and  determine  the  total  quantity  of  tin  as 
directed  §  126,  1,  J ;  in  another  portion,  which,  if  necessary, 
is  to  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  in  a  stream  of  carbonic 
acid,  determine  the  stannous  tin  according  to  §  126,  2. 

II.  SEPARATION  OP  THE  ACIDS  PROM  BACH  OTHER 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  following  methods  of 
separation  proceed  generally  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
acids  exist  either  in  the  free  state,  or  as  alkali  salts ;  compare  the 
introductory  remarks,  p.  479.  Where  several  acids  are  to  be 
determined  in  one  and  the  same  substance,  we  very  often  use 
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a  separate  portion  for  each.  The  methods  here  given  do  not 
embrace  every  imaginable  case,  but  only  the  most  important 
caseS)  and  those  of  most  f  reqnent  occurrence. 


First  Oroup. 

ABSEiaOUS  ACro — ASSEinC  ACID — CHROMIC  ACID— SITLPHURIO  AOID — 
PHOSPHORIC  ACID — BORACIC  ACID — OXALIC  ACID — HTDROFLUOBIO 
AOID — SILICIC  ACID — CARBONIC   ACID. 

§166. 

1.  Arsenious  Acid  and  Arsenic  Acid  from  all  other 
Acms. 

Precipitate  the  arsenic  from  the  solution  by  hydrogen  sul-  178 
phide  (§  127,  4,  a  or  J),  filter,  and  determine  the  other  acids 
in  the  filtrate.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  arsenious 
sulphide  will  be  obtained  mixed  with  sulphur  if  chromic  acid, 
ferric  salts,  or  any  other  substances  which  decompose  hydro- 
gen sulphide  are  present.  The  estimation  of  sulphuric  acid 
in  the  filtrate  cannot  be  accurate  unless  air  is  excluded,  and 
oxidizers  such  as  chromic  acid  are  absent ;  sulphuric  acid  is, 
therefore,  best  estimated  in  a  separate  portion  (174).  From 
those  acids  which  form  soluble  magnesium  salts,  arsenic  acid 
may  be  separated  also  by  precipitation  as  ammonium  magne- 
sium arsenate  (§  127,  2). 

2.  Sulphuric  Acid  from  all  the  other  Acidb.* 

a.  From  Arsenious^  Arsenic^  Phosphoric^^  BoraciCyOxalic^ 
and  Carbonic  Acids, 

Acidify  the  dilute  solution  strongly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  174 
mix  with  barium  chloride,  and  filter  the  barium  sulphate  from 
the  solution,  which  contains  all  the  other  acids.  Determine 
the  barium  sulphate  as  directed  §  132.  If  acids  are  present 
with  which  barium  forms  salts  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble 
in  acids,  the  barium  sulphate  is  apt  to  carry  down  with  it  such 
salts,  and  this  is  all  the  more  liable  to  happen,  the  longer  the 

*  With  respect  to  the  separation  of  sulphuric  acid  from  selenic  acid,  comp. 
WoHLWiLL  (Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  114,  183). 

f  If  metaphosphoric  acid  is  present,  it  must  first  be  converted  into  orthophiM' 
Dhoric  by  fusion  with  alkali  carbonate. 
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precipitate  is  allowed  to  settle.  This  remark  applies  especially 
to  barium  oxalate,  and  tartrate,  and  the  barium  salts  of 
other  organic  acids  (H.  Hose).  In  such  cases  I  would  recom- 
mend, after  washing,  to  stop  up  the  neck  of  the  funnel,  and 
digest  the  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  hydrogen  sodium  car- 
bonate, then  to  wash  with  water,  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  again  with  water.  In  every  case,  however,  the 
purity  of  the  weighed  barium  sulphate  must  be  tested  as 
directed  §  132,  1. 

In  the  fluids  filtered  from  the  barium  sulphate  the  other 
acids  are  determined  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Fourth 
Section,  after  the  removal  of  the  excess  of  barium  chloride. 
Or  the  other  acids  may  be  estimated  in  separate  portions  of 
the  substance,  which  is  indeed  usually  the  best  way,  and  for 
carbonic  acid  is  of  course  the  only  way. 

h.  From  Hydrojluoric  Acid. 

a.  When  sulphuric  acid  and  hydrofluoric  acid  are  present  176 
in  the  free  state  in  aqueous  solution,  it  is  best  to  estimate  the 
acidity  in  one  portion  by  means  of  standard  soda  (§  192),  and 
the  sulphuric  acid  in  another  (§  132, 1.,  1),  finding  the  hydro- 
fiuoric  acid  by  difference.  The  barium  sulphate  should  be 
purified  by  fusion  with  sodium  carbonate  (§  132, 1.,  1). 

p.  To  estimate  both  acids  in  minerals  or  other  dry  sub-  176 
stances,  it  is  safest,  provided  the  fluoride  can  be  decomposed 
by  sulphuric  acid,  to  determine  the  fluorine  in  one  portion 
according  to  §  138,  3,  a,  and  to  fuse  another  portion  for  a 
long  time  with  four  times  its  amount  of  sodium  carbonate, 
which  will  decompose  the  sulphate  thoroughly,  the  fluoride 
generally  but  partially.  The  fused  mass  is  soaked  in  water, 
the  solution  filtered,  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  pre- 
cipitated with  barium  chloride.  The  barium  sulphate  thus 
obtained  generally  contains  barium  fluoride,  and  must  be 
purified  according  to  §  132, 1.,  1,  by  fusion  with  sodium  car- 
bonate, &c. 

y.  An  actual  separation  of  both  acids  may  be  effected,  177 
when  both  are  in  the  form  of  alkali  salts,  by  adding  sodium 
carbonate  if  necessary,  and  then  precipitating  the  fiuorine 
according  to  §  138, 1.,  adding  the  calcium  chloride  cautiously 
in  very  slight  excess.     The  sulphuric  acid  is  for  the  most  part 
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found  in  the  filtrate  from  the  calcium  carbonate  and  fluoride, 
a  very  small  part  is  generally  also  found  in  the  calcium 
acetate  filtered  from  the  calcium  fluoride.  Both  filtrates  are 
acidified  and  precipitated  with  barium  chloride  (§  132, 1.,  1. 
H.  Bose). 

^,  Insoluble  compounds  may  also  be  decomposed  by  fusion  178 
with  six  parts  of  sodium  and  potassium  carbonates,  and  two 
parts  of  silica.  The  fused  mass,  after  cooling,  is  treated  with 
water,  the  solution  is  mixed  with  ammonium  carbonate,  and 
heated,  more  ammonium  carbonate  is  added  to  replace  what 
evaporates,  the  silicic  acid  thrown  down  is  filtered  oft  and 
washed  with  water  containing  ammonium  carbonate,  a  solu- 
tion of  zinc  oxide  in  ammonia  is  added  to  precipitate  the 
remaining  silica,  the  fluid  is  evaporated  till  all  ammonia  is 
driven  off,  filtered  and  the  process  concluded  as  in  y.  The 
precipitate  produced  by  the  zinc  should  be  tested  for  sulphuric 
acid. 

e.  From  Chromic  Acid. 

Boil  the  dry  compound  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  179 
(p.  357,  fi)  and  estimate  the  chromic  acid  from  the  evolved 
chlorine.  Neutralize  some  of  the  acid  with  ammonia,  dilute 
and  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  by  long  boiling  with  excess 
of  barium  chloride.  The  barium  sulphate  thus  obtained 
retains  chromic  oxide  (H.  Rose)  and  must  always  be  fused 
with  sodium  carbonate,  &c.  (p.  367). 

d.  From  Hydrojliwsilicie  Acid. 

First  throw  down  the  hydrofluosilicic  acid  according  to  180 
§  133,  as  potassium  silicofluoride,  then  the  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  filtrate  with  barium  chloride. 

e.  From  Silicic  Acid. 
Compare  192. 

3.  Phosphoric  Acid  from  the  other  Acids. 

a.  From  the  aci^s  of  arsenic^  see  173 :  from  stdphnric  181 
acidy  see  174 ;  from  silicic  acid,  see  192. 

b.  From  Chromic  Acid, 

Precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid   by  adding  ammonium 
nitrate  and  ammonia,  and  then  magnesium  nitrate,  and  deter- 
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mine  the  chromic  acid  in  the  filtrate  as  directed  §  130, 1.,  a, 
ft  or  I.,  J. 

c.  Froin  Boracic  Acid, 

Precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  with  a  solution  of  double  182 
chloride  of  magnesium  and  ammonium  (§  134,  6,  a),  wash  the 
precipitate  partially,  redissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  repre- 
cipitate  with  ammonia,  adding  a  little  magnesium  and  ammo- 
nium chloride,  and  estimate  the  phosphoric  acid  as  magnesium 
pyrophosphate.  In  the  filtrate  estimate  the  boracic  acid  as 
magnesium  borate  (§  136,  I.,  1,  d), 

d.  From  Oxalic  Acid. 

a.  If  the  two  acids  are  to  be  detennined  in  one  portion,  188 
the  aqueous  or  hydrochloric  solution  is  mixed  with  sodium 
auric  chloride  in  excess,  heat  applied,  and  the  oxalic  acid  cal- 
culated from  the  reduced  gold  (§  137,  c).  The  gold  added  in 
excess  is  separated  from  the  filtrate  by  hydrogen  sulphide,  and 
the  phosphoric  acid  then  precipitated  by  double  chloride  of 
magnesium  and  ammonium. 

ft.  If  there  is  enough  of  the  substance,  the  oxalic  acid  is  184 
determined  in  one  portion  according  to  §  137,  ft,  or  rf,  and  the 
phosphoric  acid  in  another  portion.  If  the  substance  is  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  inconsiderable, 
the  phosphoric  acid  may  be  precipitated  at  once  with  magne- 
sium chloride,  ammonium  chloride,  and  ammonia :  if  not,  the 
substance  is  ignited  with  potassium  carbonate  and  sodium  car- 
bonate, and  the  oxalic  acid  being  thus  destroyed,  the  phos- 
phoric acid  is  determined  in  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  the 
residue  according  to  §  134,  I.,  J,  ft. 

e.  From  Hydrofluoric  Acid. 

a.  Phosphates  and  fluorides  are  frequently  found  together  186 
in  minerals.  In  the  analysis  of  phosphorites,  for  instance,  we 
have  to  estimate  small  quantities  of  fluorine,  often  too  in  the 
presence  of  .aluminium  and  iron,  which  increase  the  diflSculty. 
According  to  my  own  experience,*  it  is  always  safest  in  such 
cases  to  estimate  in  one  portion  the  fluorine  as  silicon  fluoride 
(§  138,  II.,  3,  a),  and  in  another  portion  the  phosphoric  acid. 
Kegarding  the  first  estimation,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  car- 

*  ZdtBcbr.  f.  anal  Chem.  5,  190,  and  6,  408. 
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bonic  acid  if  present  mnst  first  be  removed.  To  this  end  heat 
the  finely  powdered  weighed  substance  with  water,  add  acetic 
acid  in  slight  excess^  and  also,  if  the  fluoride  present  is  soluble 
in  water,  some  calcium  acetate ;  evaporate  to  dryness  on  a  water 
bath,  treat  with  water,  filter,  wash  the  insoluble  matter,  diy, 
separate  as  far  as  possible  from  the  filter,  add  the  filter  ash, 
weigh,  test  a  small  portion  for  carbonic  acid  by  heating  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  weigh  the  rest  for  the  fluorine  estima- 
tion. For  the  estimation  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  dissolve  the 
finely  powdered  substance  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to 
dryness  on  a  water-bath,  moisten  with  a  little  hydrochloric 
add,  add  nitric  acid,  warm,  dilute,  filter,  evaporate  filtrate  and 
washings  to  dryness,  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  and  proceed 
according  to  §  134, 1.,  ft,  /?. 

ft.  Where  you  have  an  alkali  phosphate  and  an  alkali  186 
fluoride  together  in  aqueous  solution  the  phosphoric  acid  may 
be  separated  according  to  §  135,  II.,  dy  ft,  as  silver  phosphate, 
or  according  to  §  135,  II.,  ky  as  mercurous  phosphate.  The 
fluoride  will  be  all  in  the  filtrate.  If  the  former  method  is 
adopted  the  silver  is  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  sodium 
chloride,  and  the  fluorine  estimated  as  calcium  salt  (§  138, 1.). 
If  the  latter  method  is  adopted,  as  the  solution  is  always  acid, 
the  use  of  glass  and  porcelain  must  be  avoided.  The  mercury 
is  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  neutralizing  with  sodium*  car- 
bonate and — without  filtering — ^passing  hydrogen  sulphide. 
The  fluorine  is  estimated  in  the  filtrate  as  calcium  salt,  accord- 
ing to  §  138,  I.  (H.  Eose). 

y.  Substances  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  cannot  be  187 
decomposed  by  acids,  are  fused  with  sodium  carbonate  and 
silica  (178),  the  fused  mass  is  treated  with  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion with  ammonium  carbonate.  In  this  way  all  the  fluorine 
tod  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  phosphoric  acid  will  be  brought  into 
solution.  The  solution  is  treated  as  in  186,  and  any  remainder 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  undissolved  residue  is  estimated 
according  to  185. 

4.  Hydrofluoric  Acid  from  other  Acids. 

a,  l^luorides  from  Borates. 

Mix  the  solution  containing  alkali  borate  and  fluoride  with  188 
some  sodium  carbonate,  and  add  calcium  acetate  in  excess.    A 
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precipitate  is  formed,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  fluorine 
as  calcium  fluoride,  and  besides  this,  calcium  carbonate  and 
some  calcium  borate ;  the  greater  portion  of  the  latter  having 
been  redissolved  by  the  excess  of  the  calcium  salt  added. 
Detennine  the  calcium  fluoride  in  the  precipitate  as  directed 
§  138, 1.  The  small  quantity  of  boracic  acid  in  the  precipitate 
is,  in  this  process,  partly  volatilized,  partly  dissolved  after 
evaporating  the  mass  with  acetic  acid  and  extracting  with 
water.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  determine  the  boracic  acid 
in  a  separate  portion  of  the  substance,  according  to  §  136, 1., 
2  (A.  Stbomeyeb).* 

ft.  Fluorides  from  Silicic  Acid  cmd  Sildcates» 

A  CTcat  many  native  silicates  contain  fluorides :  care  must, 
therefore,  always  be  taken,  in  the  analysis  of  minerals,  not  to 
overlook  the  latter.  If  the  silicates  containing  fluoride  are 
decomposable  by  acids — ^which  is  only  rarely  the  case — and 
the  silicic  acid  is  separated  in  the  usual  way  by  evaporation, 
the  whole  of  the  fluorine  may  volatilize. 

a.  Bebzelius's  method.  Fuse  the  elutriated  substance  189 
with  4  parts  of  sodium  carbonate  for  some  time  at  a  strong 
red  heat,  digest  the  mass  in  water,  boil,  filter,  and  wash,  first 
with  boiling  water,  then  with  ammonium  carbonate.  The  fil- 
trate contains  all  the  fluorine  as  sodium  fluoride,  and,  besides 
this,  sodium  carbonate,  silicate,  and  aluminate.  Mix  the  fil- 
trate with  ammonium  carbonate  and  heat  the  mixture,  replac- 
ing the  ammonium  carbonate,  which  evaporates.  Filter  oS 
the  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  silicic  acid  and  aluminium 
hydroxide,  and  wash  with  ammonium  carbonate.  To  separate 
the  last  portions  of  silica  from  the  filtrate  add  a  solution  of 
zinc  oxide  in  ammonia,  evaporate  till  no  more  ammonia 
escapes,  and  filter  o£E  the  precipitate  of  zinc  silicate  and  oxide. 
Determine  the  silica  in  this  precipitate  by  dissolving  in  nitric 
acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  taking  up  with  nitric  acid,  and 
filtering  off  the  undissolved  silica.  In  the  alkaline  filtrate 
estimate  the  fluorine  as  calcium  salt  (§  138,  I.).  The  residue, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  the  precipitate  produced  by  ammonium 
carbonate  are  finally  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  according 
to  §  140,  II.,  a,  in  order  to  separate  the  silic^. 

*  Annal  d.  Chem.  vl,  Pharm.  100,  91 
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ft.  In  substances  readily  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid  you  190 
may  also  separate  and  weigh  the  silica  according  to  189  in  one 
portion,  and  determine  the  fluorine  in  another  portion  accord- 
ing to  §  138,  II.,  3,  a. 

c,  FluorideSj  Silicates  and  Phosphates  together. 

Compounds  of  this  kind  are  not  rare  in  nature,  and  may  191 
be  decomposed  according  to  189.  We  cannot  always  rely  on 
complete  decomposition  of  the  phosphate,  as,  for  instance,  cal- 
cium phosphate  is  but  partially  decomposed  on  fusion  with 
sodium  carbonate.  The  solution,  obtained  after  separation  of 
the  silica  by  ammonium  carbonate  and  the  zinc  solution,  is 
made  up  to  a  definite  volume,  and  a  portion  is  tested  for  phos- 
phoric acid  with  molybdic  solution.  If  none  is  present  the 
fluorine  is  estimated  in  the  measured  remainder  of  the  fluid  as 
fluoride  of  calcium  (§  138,  I.).  If  on  the  other  hand  phos- 
phoric acid  is  still  present,  treat  the  measured  remainder  of  the 
fluid  according  to  186.  In  the  original  residue  and  the  ammo- 
nium carbonate  precipitate  estimate  the  principal  amounts  of 
the  silicic  and  phosphoric  acids  and  the  basic  metals.  In  the 
zinc  precipitate  estimate  the  remainder  of  the  silicic  acid,  and 
in  the  filtrate  from  the  latter  estimate  the  portion  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  which  was  thrown  down  by  zinc  oxide. 

As  the  phosphoric  acid  is  so  divided  by  this  method,  it  is 
well  to  make  a  direct  estimation  of  it  in  another  portion  of  the 
substance,  especially  when  only  a  small  quantity  is  present. 
For  this  purpose  decompose  the  silicate  with  hydrofluoric  and 
hydrochloric  acids,  add  enough  but  not  too  large  an  excess  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporate  till  all  the  fluorine  has  escaped  as 
silicon  fluoride  and  hydrofluoric  acid.  Do  not  increase  the  heat 
to  the  escape  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  phosphoric  acid  may  be  lost. 
Take  up  the  residue  with  nitric  acid,  dilute,  filter,  and  estimate 
the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  filtrate  by  the  molybdic  method. 

If  the  substance  can  be  easily  decomposed  with  sulphuric 
acid,  the  fluorine  may  of  course  also  be  expelled  as  silicon 
fluoride  and  estimated  according  to  §  138,  II.,'3,  a. 

5.  Silicic  Acid  from  all  other  Acids. 

a.  In  compov/nds  which  are  decomposed  hy  hydrochloric 
acid.  • 

Decompose  the  substance  by  digestion  with  hydrochloric  198 
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or  nitric  acid,  evaporate  the  whole  on  the  water  bath  to  dryness 
(§  140,  II.,  a)y  treat  with  water,  hydrochloric  acid  or  nitric  acid 
according  to  circumstances,  filter  off  the  silica,  and  estimate 
the  other  acids  in  the  filtrate.  The  following  points  require 
attention. 

a.  In  the  presence  of  borates  or  fluorides  this  method  cannot 
be  used,  employ  193. 

/3.  In  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  the  silica  always 
retains  a  small  portion,  which  cannot  be  extracted  by  washing 
with  acidified  water  (H.  Bose,  W.  Skey*).  After  washing 
the  silica  with  water,  treat  it  repeatedly  with  ammonia,  which 
will  leave  only  a  very  minute  quantity  of  the  phosphoric  acid. 
Evaporate  the  ainmoniacal  fluid,  finally  adding  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid,  dissolve  in  water  with  addition  of  a  little  nitric 
acid,  filter  off  the  small  amount  of  silica  which  was  taken  up 
by  the  ammonia,  and  estimate  the  remainder  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  filtrate. 

i.  In  compounds  which  are  not  decomposed  by  hydrochlo- 
ric acid. 

Fuse  with  carbonate  of  potash  and  soda  (p.  422),  and  treat  198 
the  residue  either  at  once  cautiously  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
or  nitric  acid,  in  order  to  proceed  with  the  solution  according 
to  192  (not  applicable  in  presence  of  boracic  acid  or  fluorine)  ; 
or  taking  the  fluid  obtained  by  boiling  the  residue  with  water, 
precipitate  the  dissolved  silica  by  warming  with  ammonium 
carbonate,  and  throw  down  the  last  portion  of  silica  from  the 
filtrate  by  zinc  oxide  dissolved  in  ammonia  (189;. 

The  silicic  acid  is  then  found  partly  in  the  residue  left 
undissolved  by  water,  partly  in  the  precipitate  produced  by 
ammonium  carbonate,  and  partly  in  the  precipitate  produced 
by  the  zinc  solution.  Separate  it  according  to  §  140,  II.,  a. 
Boracic  acid  and  fluorine  will  be  found  entirely  in  the  last 
alkaline  filtrate  (189).  Begarding  phosphoric  acid  see  191. 
Sulphuric  acid  passes  for  the  most  part  into  the  last  alkaline 
filtrate,  yet  it  is  well  also  to  examine  the  acid  filtrates  from 
the  silica. 

6.  Carbonic  Aom  from  all  other  Acids. 

When  carbonates  are  heated  with  stronger  acids,  the  car-  194 

*  Zeitochr.  f .  anal  Chem.  8,  70. 
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bonic  acid  is  expelled ;  the  presence  of  carbonates,  therefore, 
does  not  interfere  with  the  estimation  of  most  other  acids. 
And  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  carbonic  acid  is  determined  by 
the  loss  of  weight  or  by  combination  of  the  expelled  gas,  the 
presence  of  salts  of  non-volatile  acids  does  not  interfere  with 
the  determination  of  the  carbonic  acid.  Accordingly,  with 
compounds  containing  carbonates,  sulphates,  phosphates,  <&c., 
either  the  carbonic  acid  is  determined  in  one  portion,  and  the 
other  acids  in  another,  or  both  estimations  are  performed  on 
one  portion.  In  the  latter  case  the  process  described  p.  412,  «, 
may  be  used  with  advantage,  the  other  acids  being  determined 
in  the  solution  remaining  in  the  decomposing  flask.  In  pres- 
ence of  fluorides,  one  of  the  weak  non- volatile  acids,  sudi  as 
tartaric  acid  or  citric  acid,  must  be  employed  to  expel  the 
carbonic  acid ;  since,  were  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  used, 
part  of  the  liberated  hydrofluoric  acid  would  escape  with  the 
carbonic  acid.  If,  as  will  occasionally  happen  in  an  analysis, 
a  mixed  precipitate  of  calcium  fluoride  and  calcium  carbonate 
is  thrown  down  from  a  solution,  the  two  salts  may  be  separated 
by  evaporating  with  acetic  acid  to  dryness,  and  extracting  the 
residue  with  water ;  the  calcium  acetate  formed  from  the  car- 
bonate is  dissolved  the  calcium  fluoride  is  left  behind. 


Second  Chrov^, 

CHLOBINE — BBOMINE — IODINE CYANOGEN — SULPHUB. 

I.  Separation  of  the  Aoids  of  the  Second  Group  fbom  thosb 

OF  THE  FmsT. 

§167. 

a.  All  the  Acids  of  the  Second  Group  from  those 
of  the  First 

Mix  the  dilute  solution  with  nitric  acid,  add  silver  nitrate  196 
in  excess,  and  filter  off  the  insoluble  chloride,  bromide,  iodide, 
&c.,  of  silver.  The  filtrate  contains  the  whole  of  the  acids  of 
the  first  group,  the  silver  salts  of  these  acids  being  soluble  in 
water  or  nitric  acid.  Carbonic  acid  must,  under  all  circum- 
stances, be  determined  in  a  separate  portion  (§  139,  e)» 
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i.  Some  of  the  Acids  of  the  Second  Onyup  from 
Acids  of  the  First  Oroup, 

As  it  is  often  inconvenient  for  the  further  separation  of  196 
the  acids  of  the  second  group  to  have  them  all  in  the  form  of 
insoluble  silver  compounds,  the  analysis  is  sometimes  effected 
by  separating  first  the  acid  of  the  first  group,  then  that  of  the 
second.  If  the  quantity  of  substance  is  large  enough,  the 
most  convenient  way  generally  is  to  determine  the  several 
acids,  e,g,^  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  chlorine,  sulphur, 
&c.,  in  separate  portions. 

Of  the  infinite  number  of  combinations  that  may  present 
themselves  we  will  here  consider  only  the  most  important. 

1.  SuLPHUBio  Acid  may  be  readily  separated  from  chlorine,  197 
bromine,  iodine,  and  cyanogen,  by  precipitation  with  a  barium 
salt.     If  the  acids  of  the  second  group  are  to  be  determined 

in  the  same  portion,  barium  nitrate  or  acetate  is  used  instead 
of  barium  chloride.  In  presence  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  sul- 
phuric acid  cannot  be  determined  in  this  way,  as  part  of  the 
hydrogen  sulphide  would  be  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The  error  thus  introduced  into  the 
process  may  be  very  considerable  (Fbesenius*)  The  hydrogen 
sulphide  must,  therefore,  first  be  removed  by  cupric  chloride, 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  determined  in  the  filtrate ;  or,  the 
hydrogen  sulphide  must  be  completely  oxidized  into  sulphuric 
acid  by  chlorine  or  bromine,  and  a  corresponding  deduction 
af terwaixis  made  in  calculating  the  quantity  of  the  sulphuric 
acid.  In  other  cases  it  is  well  to  expel  the  hydrogen  sulphide 
according  to  p.  468.  §  148,  o,  by  heating  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  to  estimate  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  residual  fluid. 

2.  Phosphoric  Acid  may  be  precipitated  by  ammonium  198 
magnesium    nitrate,  after  addition  of  ammonium    nitrate; 
OXALIC  Acm  by  calcium  nitrate ;  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  &c.. 

are  determined  in  the  filtrate. 

3.  Chlorine  in  Silicates. 

a.  If  the  silicates  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  precipitate  199 
the  highly  dilute  solution  with  silver  nitrate,  without  applying 
heat,  remove  the  excess  of  silver  from  the  filtrate  by  dilute 

*  JouriL  f .  prakt.  Chem.  70,  9. 
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hydrochloric  acid,  still  without  applying  heat,  and  then  sepa- 
rate the  silicic  acid  in  the  usaal  way. 

b.  If  the  silicate  becomes  gelatinous  upon  decomposition 
with  nitric  acid,  dilute,  allow  to  deposit,  filter,  wash  the  sepa- 
rated silicic  acid,  and  treat  the  filtrate  as  in  a. 

In  the  processes  a  and  h  the  silver  chloride  may  contain 
silica.  Reduce  the  weighed  silver  salt  by  hydrogen  and  treat 
with  nitric  acid,  the  silica  will  remain  behind. 

c.  If  nitric  acid  fails  to  decompose  the  silicates,  mix  the 
substance  with  sodium  and  potassium  carbonates,  moisten  the 
mass  with  water,  dry  in  the  crucible,  fuse,  boil  with  water, 
remove  the  dissolved  silicic  acid  by  ammonium  carbonate  and 
zinc  oxide  dissolved  in  anunonia  (189),  and  then  precipitate, 
after  addition  of  nitric  acid,  with  silver  nitrate. 

4.  Chlorides  m  presence  of  Fluorides. 

If  the  substance  is  soluble  in  water,  the  separation  may  be  200 
effected  as  directed  196  ;  but  it  is  more  convenient  to  precipi- 
tate the  fluorine  with  calcium  nitrate,  and  the  chlorine  in  the 
filtrate  with  silver  nitrate.     Insoluble  compounds  are  fnsed 
with  sodium  carbonate  and  silicic  acid,  and  treated  as  in  201. 

5.  Chlorides  in  presence  of  Fluorides  in  Silicates. 

Proceed  as  directed  189.     Saturate  the  alkaline  filtrate  201 
nearly  with  nitric  acid,  precipitate  with  calcium  nitrate,  sepa- 
rate the  calcium  fluoride  and  carbonate  as  directed  in  194,  and 
precipitate  the  chlorine  in  the  filtrate  by  silver  nitrate. 

6.  Sulphides  in  Silicates. 

If  the  substance  is  decomposable  by  acids,  reduce  it  to  the  202 
very  finest  powder,  and  treat  with  fuming  nitric  acid  free  from 
sulphuric  acid  (§  148,  II.,  2,  a\  or  with  rather  dilute  nitric 
acid  in  sealed  tubes  at  120 — 150°  (Carius).  When  the  sul- 
phur is  completely  oxidized,  rinse  the  contents  of  the  flask  or 
tube  into  a  dish,  evaporate  on  the  water  bath,  treat  with  hydro- 
chloric or  nitric  acid,  dilute,  filter  off  the  silica,  and  determine 
in  the  filtrate  the  sulphuric  acid  formed.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  substance  is  not  decomposable  by  acids,  fuse  with  4  parts 
of  sodium  carbonate  and  1  part  of  potassium  nitrate,  boil  the 
fused  mafis  with  water,  filter,  remove  the  dissolved  silicic  acid 
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from  the  filtrate  by  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid 
and  evaporating,  and  proceed  as  above  directed. 

7.  Sulphides  in  presence  of  Carbonates. 

If  you  have  to  estimate  sulphur  in  sulphides,  which  can  208 
easily  be  decomposed  by  acids  {e.g.^  calcium  sulphide),  in  pres- 
ence of  carbonates,  decompose  the  substance  by  heating  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  dry  the  evolved  mixture  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide and  carbonic  acid,  take  up  the  hydrogen  sulphide  by 
tubes  filled  with  pumice  prepared  with  cupric  sulphate  (p. 
410),  and  the  carbonic  acid  by  soda-lime  tubes  (p.  631). 


Supplemmt. 

Analysis  of  Compounds,  containing  Alkali  Sulphides,  Carbon- 
ates, Sulphates,  and  Thiosulphates. 

§168. 

The  following  method  was  first  employed  by  G.  Webther*  204 
in  the  examination  of  gunpowder  residues.     N,  FEDOROwf  lias 
shown  that  the  original  process  included  an  error,  which  has 
been  put  right  in  the  method  described  below. 

Put  the  substance  into  a  flask,  add  water,  in  which  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  cadmium  carbonate^  is  suspended ;  cork, 
and  shake  the  vessel  well.  The  alkali  sulphide  decomposes 
completely  with  the  cadmium  carbonate.  Filter  the  yellowish 
precipitate  off,  and  treat  it  with  dilute  acetic  acid  (not  with 
hydrochloric  acid);  the  cadmium  carbonate  dissolves,  the 
cadmium  sulphide  is  left  undissolved.  Oxidize  the  latter  with 
potassium  chlorate  and  nitric  acid  (p.  ^^^\  or  with  bromine 
(p.  467),  and  precipitate  with  barium  chloride  the  sulphuric 
acid  formed  from  the  sul]>hide. 

Heat  the  fiuid  filtered  from  the  yellow  precipitate,  and 
mix  with  solution  of  neutral  silver  nitrate.  The  precipitate 
consists  of  silver  carbonate  and  silver  sulphide  (K,S,0,+ 
2AgNO.+II.O=K,SO,+Ag.S+2HNO,).  Filter  it  off,  and 
wash  with    carbonic    acid  water,  then    remove    the    silver 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  55,  22.  f  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9,  127. 

X  To  obtain  the  cadmium  carbonate  free  from  alkali,  ammonium  carbonate 
must  be  used  as  precipitant. 
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bonio  acid  is  expelled ;  the  presence  of  carbonates,  therefore, 
does  not  interfere  with  the  estimation  of  most  other  acids. 
And  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  carbonic  acid  is  determined  by 
the  loss  of  weight  or  by  combination  of  the  expelled  gas,  the 
presence  of  salts  of  non-volatile  acids  does  not  interfere  with 
the  determination  of  the  carbonic  acid.  Accordingly,  with 
compounds  containing  carbonates,  sulphates,  phosphates,  &c.j 
either  the  carbonic  acid  is  determined  in  one  portion,  and  the 
other  adds  in  another,  or  both  estimations  are  performed  on 
one  portion.  In  the  latter  case  the  process  described  p.  412,  e, 
may  be  used  with  advantage,  the  other  acids  being  determined 
in  the  solution  remaining  in  the  decomposing  flask.  In  pres- 
ence of  fluorides,  one  of  the  weak  non- volatile  acids,  such  as 
tartaric  acid  or  citric  acid,  must  be  employed  to  expel  the 
carbonic  acid ;  since,  were  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  used, 
part  of  the  liberated  hydrofluoric  acid  would  escape  with  the 
carbonic  acid.  If,  as  will  occasionally  happen  in  an  analysis, 
a  mixed  precipitate  of  calcium  fluoride  and  calcium  carbonate 
is  thrown  down  from  a  solution,  the  two  salts  may  be  separated 
by  evaporating  with  acetic  acid  to  dryness,  and  extracting  the 
residue  with  water ;  the  calcium  acetate  formed  from  the  car- 
bonate is  dissolved  the  calcium  fluoride  is  left  behind. 


Second  Group. 

OHLOBINE — ^BBOMINE — IODINE — CYANOGEN — SULPHUB. 

I.  Separation  of  the  Aoms  of  the  Second  Group  fbom  those 

OF  THE  FmsT. 

§167. 

a.  All  the  Acids  of  the  Second  Group  from  those 
of  the  First. 

Mix  the  dilute  solution  with  nitric  acid,  add  silver  nitrate  196 
in  excess,  and  filter  off  the  insoluble  chloride,  bromide,  iodide, 
&c.,  of  silver.  The  filtrate  contains  the  whole  of  the  acids  of 
the  first  group,  the  silver  salts  of  these  acids  being  soluble  in 
water  or  nitric  acid.  Carbonic  acid  must,  under  all  circum- 
stances, be  determined  in  a  separate  portion  (§  139,  e). 


mm 
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J.  Some  of  the  Adda  of  the  Second  Chroup  from 
Adds  of  the  First  Chroup, 

As  it  is  often  inconvenient  for  the  farther  separation  of  196 
the  acids  of  the  second  gronp  to  have  them  all  in  the  form  of 
insoluble  silver  compounds,  the  analysis  is  sometimes  effected 
by  separating  first  the  acid  of  the  first  group,  then  that  of  the 
second.  If  the  quantity  of  substance  is  large  enough,  the 
most  convenient  way  generally  is  to  determine  the  several 
acids,  e.g.y  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  chlorine,  sulphur, 
&c.,  in  separate  portions. 

Of  the  infinite  number  of  combinations  that  may  present 
themselves  we  will  here  consider  only  the  most  important. 

1.  SuLPHTjBic  Acid  may  be  readily  separated  from  chlorine,  197 
bromine,  iodine,  and  cyanogen,  by  precipitation  with  a  barium 
salt.    If  the  acids  of  the  second  group  are  to  be  determined 

in  the  same  portion,  barium  nitrate  or  acetate  is  used  instead 
of  barium  clJoride.  In  presence  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  sul- 
phuric acid  cannot  be  determined  in  this  way,  as  part  of  the 
hydrogen  sulphide  would  be  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The  error  thus  introduced  into  the 
process  may  be  very  considerable  (Fbesenius*)  The  hydrogen 
sulphide  must,  therefore,  first  be  removed  by  cupric  chloride, 
and  the  sulphuric  acid  determined  in  the  filtrate ;  or,  the 
hydrogen  sulphide  must  be  completely  oxidized  into  sulphuric 
acid  by  chlorine  or  bromine,  and  a  corresponding  deduction 
afterwards  made  in  calculating  the  quantity  of  the  sulphuric 
acid.  In  other  cases  it  is  well  to  expel  the  hydrogen  sulphide 
according  to  p.  468.  §  148,  o,  by  heating  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  to  estimate  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  residual  fluid. 

2.  Phospuobic  Acid  may  be  precipitated  by  ammonium  198 
magnesium    nitrate,  after  addition   of  ammonium    nitrate; 
OXALIC  ACID  by  calcium  nitrate ;  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  &c.. 

are  determined  in  the  filtrate. 

3.  Chlorine  in  Silicates. 

a.  If  the  silicates  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  precipitate  199 
the  highly  dilute  solution  with  silver  nitrate,  without  applying 
heat,  remove  the  excess  of  silver  from  the  filtrate  by  dilute 

*  JouriL  f .  prakt.  Chem.  70,  9. 
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hydrochloric  acid,  still  without  applying  heat,  and  then  sepa- 
rate the  silicic  acid  in  the  usual  way. 

h.  If  the  silicate  becomes  gelatinous  upon  decomposition 
with  nitric  acid,  dilute,  allow  to  deposit,  filter,  wash  the  sepa- 
rated silicic  acid,  and  treat  the  filtrate  as  in  a. 

In  the  processes  a  and  h  the  silver  chloride  may  contain 
silica.  Reduce  the  weighed  silver  salt  by  hydrogen  and  treat 
with  nitric  acid,  the  silica  will  remain  behind. 

c.  If  nitric  acid  fails  to  decompose  the  silicates,  mix  the 
substance  with  sodium  and  potassium  carbonates,  moisten  the 
mass  with  water,  dry  in  the  crucible,  fuse,  boil  with  water, 
remove  the  dissolved  silicic  acid  by  ammoniimi  carbonate  and 
zinc  oxide  dissolved  in  ammonia  (189),  and  then  precipitate, 
after  addition  of  nitric  acid,  with  silver  nitrate. 

4.  Chloeides  in  pbesenoe  op  Fluorides. 

If  the  substance  is  soluble  in  water,  the  separation  may  be  200 
effected  as  directed  196 ;  but  it  is  more  convenient  to  precipi- 
tate the  fluorine  with  calcium  nitrate,  and  the  chlorine  in  the 
filtrate  with  silver  nitrate.     Insoluble  compounds  are  fused 
with  sodium  carbonate  and  silicic  acid,  and  treated  as  in  201. 

5.  Chlorides  in  presence  of  Fluorides  in  Silicates. 

Proceed  as  directed  189.     Saturate  the  alkaline  filtrate  201 
nearly  with  nitric  acid,  precipitate  with  calcium  nitrate,  sepa- 
rate the  calcium  fluoride  and  carbonate  as  directed  in  194,  and 
precipitate  the  chlorine  in  the  filtrate  by  silver  nitrate. 

6.  Sulphides  m  Silicates. 

If  the  substance  is  decomposable  by  acids,  reduce  it  to  the  202 
very  finest  powder,  and  treat  with  fuming  nitric  acid  free  from 
sulphuric  acid  (§  148,  II.,  2,  a\  or  with  rather  dilute  nitric 
acid  in  sealed  tubes  at  120 — 150°  (Carius).  When  the  sul- 
phur is  completely  oxidized,  rinse  the  contents  of  the  flask  or 
tube  into  a  dish,  evaporate  on  the  water  bath,  treat  with  hydro- 
chloric or  nitric  acid,  dilute,  filter  off  tlie  silica,  and  determine 
in  the  filtrate  the  sulphuric  acid  formed.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  substance  is  not  decomposable  by  acids,  fuse  with  4  parts 
of  sodium  carbonate  and  1  part  of  potassium  nitrate,  boil  the 
fused  mass  with  water,  filter,  remove  the  dissolved  silicic  acid 
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from  the  filtrate  by  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid 
and  evaporating,  and  proceed  as  above  directed. 

7.  Sulphides  in  pbesence  of  Carbonates. 

If  you  have  to  estimate  sulphur  in  sulphides,  which  can  208 
easily  be  decomposed  by  acids  {e,g.^  calcium  sulphide),  in  pres- 
ence of  carbonates,  decompose  the  substance  by  heating  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  dry  the  evolved  mixture  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide and  carbonic  acid,  take  up  the  hydrogen  sulphide  by 
tubes  filled  with  pumice  prepared  with  cupric  sulphate  (p. 
410),  and  the  carbonic  acid  by  soda-lime  tubes  (p.  631). 


Supplemmt. 

Analysis  of  Compounds,  containing  Alkali  Sulphides,  Carbon- 
ates, Sulphates,  and  Thiosulphateb. 

§168. 

The  following  method  was  first  employed  by  G.  Wertheb*  204 
in  the  examination  of  gunpowder  residues.     N.  FEDOROwf  has 
shown  that  the  original  process  included  an  error,  which  has 
been  put  right  in  the  method  described  below. 

Put  the  substance  into  a  flask,  add  water,  in  which  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  cadmium  carbonateij:  is  suspended ;  cork, 
and  shake  the  vessel  well.  The  alkali  sulphide  decomposes 
completely  with  the  cadmium  carbonate.  Filter  the  yellowish 
precipitate  off,  and  treat  it  with  dilute  acetic  acid  (not  with 
hydrochloric  acid);  the  cadmium  carbonate  dissolves,  the 
cadmium  sulphide  is  left  undissolved.  Oxidize  the  latter  with 
potassium  chlorate  and  nitric  acid  (p.  ^^^)y  or  with  bromine 
(p.  467),  and  precipitate  with  barium  chloride  the  sulphuric 
acid  formed  from  the  sulj^hide. 

Heat  the  fluid  filtered  from  the  yellow  precipitate,  and 
mix  with  solution  of  neutral  silver  nitrate.  The  precipitate 
consists  of  silver  carbonate  and  silver  sulphide  (K,S,0,-[- 
2AgNO.+II,0=K,SO,-fAg,8+2HNO,).  Filter  it  off,  and 
wash  with    carbonic    acid  water,  then    remove    the    silver 

*  Joum.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  65,  22.  f  Zeitscbr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  9,  127. 

X  To  obtain  tbe  cadmium  carbonate  free  from  alkali,  ammonium  carbonate 
must  be  used  as  precipitant. 
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bonic  acid  if  present  mnfit  first  be  removed.  To  this  end  heat 
the  finely  powdered  weighed  sabstance  with  water,  add  acetic 
acid  in  slight  excess^  and  also,  if  the  fluoride  present  is  soluble 
in  water,  some  calcium  acetate ;  evaporate  to  dryness  on  a  water 
bath,  treat  with  water,  filter,  wash  the  insoluble  matter,  dry, 
separate  as  far  as  possible  from  the  filter,  add  the  filter  ash, 
weigh,  test  a  small  portion  for  carbonic  acid  by  heating  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  weigh  the  rest  for  the  fluorine  estima- 
tion. For  the  estimation  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  dissolve  the 
finely  powdered  substance  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to 
dryness  on  a  water-bath,  moisten  with  a  little  hydrochloric 
acid,  add  nitric  acid,  warm,  dilute,  filter,  evaporate  filtrate  and 
washings  to  dryness,  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  and  proceed 
according  to  §  134, 1.,  ft,  /?. 

/?.  Where  you  have  an  alkali  phosphate  and  an  alkali  186 
fluoride  together  in  aqueous  solution  the  phosphoric  acid  may 
be  separated  according  to  §  135,  II.,  dy  /?,  as  silver  phosphate, 
or  according  to  §  135,  II.,  &,  as  mercurous  phosphate.  The 
fluoride  will  be  all  in  the  filtrate.  If  the  former  method  is 
adopted  the  silver  is  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  sodium 
chloride,  and  the  fiuorine  estimated  as  calcium  salt  (§  138, 1.). 
If  the  latter  method  is  adopted,  as  the  solution  is  always  acid, 
the  use  of  glass  and  porcelain  must  be  avoided.  The  mercury 
is  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  neutralizing  with  sodium*^  car- 
bonate and — without  filtering — passing  hydrogen  sulphide. 
The  fiuorine  is  estimated  in  the  filtrate  as  calcium  salt,  accord- 
ing to  §  138,  I.  (H.  Rose). 

Y'  Substances  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  cannot  be  187 
decomposed  by  acids,  are  fused  with  sodium  carbonate  and 
silica  (178),  the  fused  mass  is  treated  with  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion with  ammonium  carbonate.  In  this  way  all  the  fiuorine 
and  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  phosphoric  acid  will  be  brought  into 
solution.  The  solution  is  treated  as  in  186,  and  any  remainder 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  undissolved  residue  is  estimated 
according  to  185. 

4.  Hydrofluoric  Aero  from  other  Acros. 

a.  Huorides  from  Borates. 

Mix  the  solution  containing  alkali  borate  and  fluoride  with  188 
some  sodium  carbonate,  and  add  calcium  acetate  in  excess.    A 
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precipitate  is  formed,  which  contains  the  whole  of  the  flnorinc 
as  calcium  fluoride,  and  besides  this^  calcium  carbonate  and 
some  calcium  borate ;  the  greater  portion  of  the  latter  having 
been  redissolved  by  the  excess  of  the  calcium  salt  added. 
Detennine  the  calcium  fluoride  in  the  precipitate  as  directed 
§  138, 1.  The  small  quantity  of  boracic  acid  in  the  precipitate 
is,  in  this  process,  partly  volatilized,  partly  dissolved  after 
evaporating  the  mass  with  acetic  acid  and  extracting  with 
water.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  determine  the  boracic  acid 
in  a  separate  portion  of  the  substance,  according  to  §  136, 1., 
2  (A.  Stbomeyee).* 

h.  Fluorides  from  Silicic  Acid  and  Silicates, 

A  ^reat  many  native  silicates  contain  fluorides :  care  must, 
therefore,  always  be  taken,  in  the  analysis  of  minerals,  not  to 
overlook  the  latter.  If  the  silicates  containing  fluoride  are 
decomposable  by  acids — which  is  only  rarely  the  case — and 
the  silicic  acid  is  separated  in  the  usual  way  by  evaporation, 
the  whole  of  the  fluorine  may  volatilize. 

a,  BfiRZELius's  method.  Fuse  the  elutriated  substance  189 
with  4  parts  of  sodium  carbonate  for  some  time  at  a  strong 
red  heat,  digest  the  mass  in  water,  boil,  filter,  and  wash,  first 
with  boiling  water,  then  with  anmionium  carbonate.  The  fil- 
trate contains  all  the  fluorine  as  sodium  fluoride,  and,  besides 
this,  sodium  carbonate,  silicate,  and  ainminate.  Mix  the  fil- 
trate with  ammonium  carbonate  and  heat  the  mixture,  replac- 
ing the  ammonimn  carbonate,  which  evaporates.  Filter  oft 
the  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  silicic  acid  and  almninium 
hydroxide,  and  wash  with  ammonium  carbonate.  To  separate 
the  last  portions  of  silica  from  the  filtrate  add  a  solution  of 
zinc  oxide  in  ammonia,  evaporate  till  no  more  ammonia 
escapes,  and  filter  oft  the  precipitate  of  zinc  silicate  and  oxide. 
Determine  the  silica  in  this  precipitate  by  dissolving  in  nitric 
add,  evaporating  to  dryness,  taking  up  with  nitric  acid,  and 
filtering  off  the  undissolved  silica.  In  the  alkaline  filtrate 
estimate  the  fiuorine  as  calcium  salt  (§  138,  I.).  The  residue, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  the  precipitate  produced  by  ammonium 
carbonate  are  finally  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  according 
to  §  140,  II.,  a,  in  order  to  separate  the  silic^ 

«  Annal  d.  Chem.  u,  Pbarm.  100,  91 
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tlie  filter  a  little  so  that  no  more  water  than  necessary  maj 
pass  through  the  precipitate,  turn  the  precipitate  on  to  the 
filter,  wash  with  as  little  water  as  you  can,  dry  at  100°,  and 
weigh.  Precipitate  the  chlorine  and  bromine  in  the  filtrate 
by  silver  solution.  If  they  are  both  present,  the  mixed  silver 
precipitate  is  to  be  treated  according  to  205.  Results  quite 
satisfactory  (Hubneb  and  Spezia,*  and  Hubneb   and  Fbb- 

RICHsf). 

c.  Remove  the  iodine  from  the  solution  by  carbon  disul-  816 
phide  or  chloroform,  as  in  211.     In  the  fluid  separated  from 

the  iodized  carbon  disulphide  determine  the  chlorine  and  bro- 
mine as  directed  205,  and  in  the  iodized  carbon  disulphide,  the 
iodine  as  directed  §  145,  I.,  J,  /3.  This  method  is  particularly 
recommended  for  the  separation  of  small  quantities  of  iodine, 
and  in  this  respect  is  supplementary  to  218. 

d.  Determine  in   a  portion  of  the  compound   the  chlo-  816 
rine,  bromine,  and  iodine  jointly  by  adding  a  known  quantity 

of  standard  silver  solution  in  slight  excess,  filtering  and  deter- 
mining the  small  excess  of  silver  in  the  filtrate  by  iodide  of 
starch  (p.  295).  The  precipitate  is  weighed,  compare  210. 
We  now  know  the  tatal  of  the  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide 
of  silver  and  also  the  silver  therein  contained. 

Determine  the  iodine  separately  as  in  216,  calculate  the 
quantity  of  silver  iodide  and  of  silver  corresponding  to  the 
amount  found,  deduct  the  calculated  amount  of  silver  iodide 
from  the  mixed  iodide,  chloride,  and  bromide  of  silver,  that  of 
the  silver  from  the  known  quantity  of  the  metal  contained  in 
the  mixed  compound ;  the  remainders  are  respectively  the 
joint  amount  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  silver,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  the  metal  contained  therein  ;  these  are  the  data  for 
calculating  the  chlorine  and  bromine. 

4.  Analysis  of  lonmE  containing  Chlorine. 

a.  Dissolve  a  weighed  quantitity  of  the  dried  iodine  in  217 
cold  sulphurous  acid,  precipitate  with  silver  nitrate,  digest  the 
precipitate  with  nitric  acid,  to  remove  the  silver  sulphite 
which  may  have  coprecipitated,  and  weigh.      The  calculation 
of  the  iodine  and  chlorine  is  made  by  the  following  equations, 
in  which  A  represents  the  quantity  of  iodine  analyzed,  x  the 

♦  Zeitsclir.  f.  anal.  Chem.  11,  897.  f  ^^'  11.  400. 
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iodine  contained  in  it,  y  the  chlorine  contained  in  it,  and  J3 
the  amount  of  silver  chloride  and  iodide  obtained : 


and 


x-i'y  =  A 


±+l.+^y  =  S 


Now  as 


Ag  +  I.. 


and 


we  have 


=1-8508 


Aff+  ^^4-0437 


.g-1.851^ 
^"^  2-1929 


h.  If  yon  have  free  iodine  and  free  chlorine  in  solution,  deter-  218 
mine  in  one  portion,  after  heating  with  sulphurous  acid,  the 
iodine  as  palladium  iodide  (§  145,  I.,  a,  /?),  and  treat  another 
portion  as  directed  §  146.  Deduct  from  the  apparent  amount 
of  iodine  found  by  the  latter  process,  the  actual  quantity  calcu- 
lated from  the  palladium  iodide  :  the  difference  expresses  the 
amount  of  iodine  equivalent  to  the  chlorine  contained  in  the 
substance. 

5.  Analysis  of  Bbomine  containing  Chlorine. 

a.  Proceed  exactly  as  in  217,  weighing  the  bromine  in  a  219 
small  glass  bulb.     Taking  ^  to  be  equal  to  the  analyzed  bro- 
mine, B  to  the  silver  bromide  and  chloride  obtained,  x  to  the 
bromine  contained  in  .^,  y  to  the  chlorine  contained  in  Ay  the 
calculation  is  made  by  the  following  equations : 

and 

_^-2»3499T^ 
^■^  1-69374 

h.  Mix  the  weighed  anhydrous  bromine  with  solution  of  220 
iodide  of  potassium  in  excess,  and  determine  the  separated 
iodine  as  directed  §  146. 
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From  these  data,  the  respective  quantities  of  bromine  and 
chlorine  are  calculated  by  the  following  equations.  Let  A 
represent  the  weighed  bromine,  i  the  iodine  found,  y  the 
chlorine  contained  in  Ay  x  the  bromine  contained  in  Ay  then 

_t- 1-5866  J. 
^■"         1-9907 

BuNSEN,  the  originator  of  methods  4  and  5,  has  experi- 
mentally proved  their  accuracy.* 

6.  Cyanogen  from  Chlorine,  Bromine,  or  Iodine. 

a.  Precipitate  with  solution  of  silver,  collect  the  precipi-  221 
tate  upon  a  weighed  filter,  and  dry  in  the  water-bath  until  the 
weight  remains  constant ;  then  determine  the  cyanogen  by  the 
method  of  organic  analysis ;  the  quantity  of  the  chlorine,  bro- 
mine, or  iodine  is  found  by  difference. 

ft.  Precipitate  with  solution  of  silver  as  in  a,  dry  the  pre-  222 
cipitate  at  100^  and  weigh.  Heat  the  precipitate,  or  an  ali- 
quot part  of  it,  in  a  porcelain  crucible,  with  cautious  agitation 
of  the  contents,  to  complete  fusion ;  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
to  the  fused  mass,  then  reduce  by  zinc,  filter  the  solution  from 
the  metallic  silver  and  silver  paracyanide,  and  determine  the 
chlorine,  iodine,  or  bromine  in  the  filtrate,  in  the  usual  way 
by  silver.  The  silver  cyanide  is  the  difference.  Kbubauer 
and  KERNERf  obtained  very  satisfactory  results  by  this 
method. 

c.  Precipitate  with  solution  of  silver  as  in  a,  weigh  the  pre-  228 
cipitate  and  heat  it,  or  an  aliquot  part,  with  nitric  acid  of  1*2 

sp.  gr.  in  a  sealed  tube  at  100°  for  several  hours,  or  at  150® 
for  one  hour.  The  silver  cyanide  is  completely  decomposed, 
while  the  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  are  unaffected.  Filter 
the  contents  of  the  tube,  wash  the  precipitate  and  weigh  it, 
the  loss  indicates  the  amount  of  silver  cyanide  (K.  Krautij:). 

d.  Determine  the  radicals  jointly  in  a  portion  by  precipi-  224 
tating  with  solution  of  silver,  and  the  cyanogen  in  another 
portion,  in  the  volumetric  way  (§  147,  I.,  b). 

♦  Anna!,  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  86,  274,  276.  f  ^-  101,  844. 

t  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  2,  243. 
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7.  Ferro-  or  Ferriotanooen  from  Hydrochloric 
Acid. 

To  analyze  say  potassiam  ferro- or  ferricyanide,  mixed  with  226 
an  alkali  chloride,  determine  in  one  portion  the  ferro-  or  ferri- 
cyanogen  as  directed  §  147,  II.,  g ;  acidify  ^another  portion 
with  nitric  acid,  precipitate  with  solution  of  silver,  wash  the 
precipitate,  fuse  with  4  parts  of  sodium  carbonate  and  1  part 
of  potassium  nitrate,  extract  the  fused  mass  with  water,  and 
determine  the  chlorine  in  the  solution  as  directed  in  §  141. 

8.  Sulphur  (m  Sulphides)  from  Chlorine. 

The  old  method  of  separating  the  two  radicals  by  means  of  a  226 
metallic  salt  is  liable  to  give  false  results,  as  part  of  the  chlo- 
rine may  fall  down  as  chloride  with  the  sulphide.  We,  there- 
fore, precipitate  both  as  silver  compounds,  dry  the  precipitate 
at  100°,  weigh  it,  and  determine  the  sulphur  in  a  weighed 
portion  ;  or — and  this  is  usually  preferred — determine  in  a 
portion  of  the  solution  the  sulphur  as  directed  §  148,  I.,  a,  or 
J,  in  another  portion  the  sulphur  +  chlorine  in  form  of  silver 
salts.  If  yon  employ  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  mixed  with 
excess  of  ammonia,  for  the  determination  of  the  sulphur,  you 
may,  after  filtering  off  the  silver  sulphide,  estimate  the  chlo- 
rine directly  as  silver  chloride,  by  adding  nitric  acid,  and,  if 
necessary,  more  neutral  silver  solution.  In  this  case  you  must 
take  care  that  the  silver  sulphide  is  pure ;  should  it  contain 
calcium  carbonate,  which  is  not  unlikely  if  calcium  is  present, 
you  remove  this  with  dilute  acetic  acid.  The  weighed  silver 
sulphide  should  be  reduced  by  hydrogen,  and  then  weighed 
again  by  way  of  control.  To  remove  hydrogen  sulphide  from 
an  acid  solution,  in  order  that  chlorine  may  be  determined  in 
the  latter  by  means  of  silver  nitrate,  H.  Rose  recommends  to 
add  solution  of  ferric  sulphate,  which  will  effect  the  separa- 
tion of  sulphur  alone;  the  separated  sulphur  is  allowed  to 
deposit,  and  then  filtered  off. 
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Third  CHrawp. 

NITBIO  ACID OHLOBIO   ACID. 

I.  Separation  of  the  Acids  of  the  Thikd  Gboup  fbom  thobb 

OF   the   FIB8T   TWO   GbOUPS. 

§170. 

a.  If  you  have  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid  or  chloric  acid  with  2S7 
another  free  acid  in  a  fluid  containing  no  bases,  determine  in 
one  portion  the  joint  amount  of  the  free  acid,  by  the  acidi- 
metric  method  (see  Special  Part),  in  another  portion  the  acid 
mixed  with  the  chloric  or  nitric  acid,  and  calculate  the  amount 
of  either  of  the  latter  from  the  diflEerence. 

h.  If  you  have  to  analyze  a  mixture  of  a  nitrate  or  chlorate  828 
with  some  other  salt,  determine  in  one  portion  the  nitric  or 
chlorid  acid  volumetrically  (§  149,  II.,  rf,  or,  or  /?,  or  II.,  ^, 
and  §  150),  or  the  nitric  acid  by  §  149,  11.,  a,  ft ;  and  in 
another  portion  the  other  acid.  I  think  I  need  hardly  remark 
that  no  substances  must  be  present  which  would  interfere  with 
the  application  of  these  methods. 

c.  From  the  chlorides  of  many  metals  whose  cartonates  or  889 
normal  phosphates  are  insoluble,  chlorates  and  nitrates  may 

be  separated  also  by  digesting  the  solution  with  recently  pre- 
cipitated thoroughly  washed  silver  carbonate  or  normal  silver 
phosphate  in  excess,  and  boiling  the  mixture.  In  this  process, 
the  chlorides  react  with  the  carbonate  or  phosphate — silver 
chloride  and  carbonate  or  phosphate  of  the  metal  with  which 
the  chlorine  was  originally  combined  being  formed,  which 
both  separate,  together  with  the  excess  of  the  silver  carbon- 
ate or  phosphate,  whilst  the  chlorates  and  nitrates  remain  in 
solution  (H.  Rose,  Chenevix,  Lassaione*). 

d.  The  estimation  of  an  alkaline  chlorate,  in  presence  of  230 
a  chloride,  may  be  effected  also  by  precipitating  one  portion 

at  once,  and  another  portion  after  gentle  ignition,  with  solu- 
tion of  silver,  and  calculating  the  chloric  acid  from  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  precipitates. 

e.  Where  you  have  nitrate  of  soda  or  potash  in  presence  of  231 

♦  Joum.  de  Pharm.  16,  289;  Phann.  Centralbl.  1850,  121. 
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nitrite  or  carbonate,  as  for  instance  in  the  commercial  alkali 
nitrites,  estimate  in  one  portion  the  carbonate  by  standard  acid 
(see  Special  Part),*  in  another  portion  the  nitrons  acid  by 
permanganate  or  chromate  of  potash  (p.  865).  The  nitrate  is 
found  by  difference. 

II.  Separation  of  the  Aoids  of  the  Thibd  Oboup  from  each 

OTHEB. 

We  have  as  yet  no  method  to  efEect  the  direct  separation  838 
of  nitric  acid  from  chloric  acid ;  the  only  practicable  way, 
therefore,  is  to  determine  the  two  acids  jointly  in  a  portion  of 
the  coraponnd,  by  the  method  described  for  nitric  acid,  §  149, 
II.,  dj  or,  bearing  in  mind  that  12  atoms  iron  are  converted 
from  a  ferrous  to  a  ferric  salt  by  2  mol.  chloric  acid  (HCIO,) 
or  1  mol.  chloric  anhydride  (C1,0,).  In  another  portion  esti- 
mate the  chloric  acid,  by  adding  sodinm  carbonate  in  excess, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  fnsing  the  residue  until  the  chlorate 
is  completely  converted  into  chloride,  and  then  determining 
the  chlorine  in  the  latter,  taking  care  that  the  silver  chloride 
contains  no  difficultly  soluble  nitrite.  2  mol.  silver  chloride 
produced  from  this  corresponds  to  2HC10,  or  C1,0„  provided 
there  was  no  chloride  originally  present. 

*The  alkali  nitrites  have  no  alkaline  reaction. 


SECTION  YI. 
ORGANIC   ANALYSIS. 

§  171. 

Obganio  compounds  contain  comparatively  only  few  of  the  el^ 
ments.    A  small  number  of  tliem  consist  simply  of  2  elements,  viz., 

C  and  H ; 
the  greater  number  contain  3  elements,  viz.,  as  a  rule^ 

C,  H,  and  O ; 
most  of  the  rest  4  elements,  viz.,  generally, 

C,  H,  O,  andN; 
a  small  number  5  elements,  viz., 

C,  H,  O,  N,  andS; 
and  a  few,  6  elements,  viz., 

C,  H,  O,  N,  S,  and  P. 

This  applies  to  all  the  natural  organic  compounds  which  have 
as  yet  come  under  our  notice.  But  we  may  artificially  prepare 
organic  compounds  containing  other  elements  besides  those  enu- 
merated ;  thus  we  know  many  organic  substances,  which  contain 
chlorine,  iodine,  or  bromine ;  others  which  contain  arsenic,  anti- 
mony, tin,  zinc,  platinum,  iron,  cobalt,  etc.;  and  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  say  which  of  the  other  elements  may  not  be  similarly 
capable  of  becoming  more  remote  constituents  of  organic  com- 
pounds (constituents  of  organic  radicals). 

With  these  compounds  we  must  not  confound  those  in  which 
organic  acids  are  combined  with  inorganic  bases,  or  organic  bases 
with  inorganic  acids,  such  as  tartrate  of  lead,  for  instance,  silicic 
ether,  borate  of  morphia,  etc. ;  since  in  such  bodies  any  of  the  ele- 
ments may  of  course  occur. 

Organic  compounds  may  be  analyzed  either  with  a  view  simply 
to  resolve  them  into  their  proximate  constituents;  thus,  for 
instance,  a  gum-resin  into  resin,  gum,  and  ethereal  oil;  or  the 
analysis  may  have  for  its  object  the  determination  of  the  ultimate 
constituents  (the  elements)  of  the  substance.     The  simple  reeolu^ 
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tion  of  organic  compounds  into  their  proximate  constituents  is 
effected  bj  methods  perfectly  similar  to  those  used  in  the  analysis 
of  inorganic  compounds ;  that  is,  the  operator  endeavors  to  sepa- 
rate (by  solvents,  application  of  heat,  etc.)  the  individual  constitu- 
ents from  one  another,  eitlier  directly,  or  after  having  converted 
them  into  appropriate  foims.  We  disregard  here  altogether  this 
kind  of  organic  analysis — of  which  the  methods  must  be  nearly  as 
numerous  and  varied  as  the  cases  to  which  they  are  applied — ^and 
proceed  at  once  to  treat  of  the  second  kind,  which  may  be  called 
the  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  bodies. 

The  ultimate  analysis  of  organic  bodies  {here  termed  simply j 
organic  analysis)  has  for  its  object,  as  stated  above,*  the  determi- 
nation of  the  elements  contained  in  organic  substances.  It  teaches 
us  how  to  isolate  these  elements  or  to  convert  them  into  com- 
pounds of  known  composition,  to  separate  the  new  compounds 
formed  from  one  another,  and  to  calculate  from  their  several 
weights,  or  volumes,  the  quantities  of  the  elements.  Organic 
analysis,  therefore,  is  based  upon  the  same  principle  upon  which 
rest  most  of  the  methods  of  separating  and  determining  inorganic 
compounds. 

The  conversion  of  most  organic  substances  into  distinctly 
characterized  and  readily  separable  products,  the  weights  of  which 
C4in  be  accurately  determined,  offers  no  great  difficulties,  and 
organic  analysis  is  therefore  usually  one  of  the  more  easy  tasks  of 
analytical  chemistry ;  and  as,  from  the  limited  number  of  the  ele- 
ments which  constitute  organic  bodies,  there  is  necessarily  a  great 
sameness  in  the  products  of  their  decomposition,  the  analytical 
process  is  always  very  similar,  and  a  few  methods  suffice  for  all 
cases.  It  is  principally  ascribable  to  this  latter  circumstance  that 
organic  analysis  has  so  speedily  attained  its  present  high  degree  of 
perfection :  the  constant  examination  and  improvement  of  a  few 
methods  by  a  great  number  of  chemists  could  not  fail  to  produce 
this  result. 

An  organic  analysis  may  have  for  its  object  either  simply  to 
ascertain  the  relative  quantities  of  the  constituent  elements  of  a 
substance — thus,  for  instance,  woodfi  may  be  analyzed  to  ascertain 
their  heating  power,  fats  to  ascertain  their  illuminating  power — or 
to  determine  not  only  the  relative  quantities  of  the  constituent 
elementary  atoms,  but  also  the  number  of  atoms  of  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, oxygen,  &c.,  which  constitute  1  molecule  of  the  analyzed 
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componnd.  In  scientific  investigations  we  have  invariably  the 
latter  object  in  view,  although  we  are  not  yet  able  to  achieve  it  in 
all  cases.  These  two  objects  cannot  well  be  attained  by  one  openir 
tion ;  each  requires  a  distinct  process. 

The  methods  by  which  we  ascertain  the  proportions  of  the  con- 
stituent el^ments  of  organic  compounds  may  be  called  collectively 
ihe  tdtimate  analysis  of  orga/nic  bodies,  in  a  more  restricted 
sense ;  whilst  the  methods  which  reveal  to  us  the  absolute  number 
'of  elementary  atoms  constituting  the  molecule  of  the  analyzed 
compound  may  be  styled  the  determination  of  the  malectdar 
weight  of  organic  bodies. 

The  success  of  an  organic  analysis  depends  both  upon  the 
method  and  its  execution.  The  latter  requires  patience,  circum- 
spection, and  skill;  whoever  is  moderately  endowed  with  these 
gifts  will  soon  become  a  proficient  in  this  branch.  The  selection 
of  the  method  depends  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  constituents  of 
the  substance,  and  the  method  selected  may  require  certain  modifi- 
cations, according  to  the  properties  and  state  of  aggregation  of  the 
same.  Before  we  can  proceed,  therefore,  to  describe  the  various 
methods  applicable  in  the  difEerent  cases  that  may  occur,  we  have 
first  to  occupy  ourselves  here  with  the  means  of  testing  organic 
bodies  qualitatively. 

I.  QuALrrAiTVE  Examination  op  Obganio  Bodies. 

§172. 

It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  correct  selection  of  the  proper 
method,  to  know  all  the  elements  of  an  organic  compound,  since, 
for  instance,  the  presence  or  absence  of  oxygen  makes  not  the 
slighest  difference  to  the  method.  But  with  regard  to  other  ele- 
ments, such  as  nitrogen,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  chlorine,  iodine, 
bromine,  &c.,  and  also  the  various  metals,  it  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable that  the  operator  should  know  positively  whether  either 
of  them  is  present.  This  may  be  ascertained  in  the  following 
manner : 

1.  Testing  for  Nitrogen. 

Substances  containing  a  tolerably  large  amount  of  nitrogen 
exhale  upon  combustion,  or  when  intensely  heated,  the  well-known 
smell  of  singed  hair  or  feathers.     No  further  test  is  required  if 
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this  smell  is  distinctly  perceptible;  otherwise  one  of  the  following 
experiments  is  resorted  to : 

a.  The  substance  is  mixed  with  hydrate  of  potassa  in  powder 
or  with  soda-lime  (§  66,  4  or  5),  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  test- 
tube.  If  the  substance  contains  nitrogen,  amn)onia  will  be  evolved, 
which  may  be  readily  detected  by  its  odor  and  reaction,  and  by 
the  formation  of  white  fumes  with  volatile  acids.  Should  these 
reactions  fail  to  afford  positive  certainty,  every  doubt  may  be 
removed  by  the  following  experiment :  Heat  a  somewhat  larger 
portion  of  the  substance  in  a  short  tube,  with  an  excess  of  soda- 
lime,  and  conduct  the  products  of  the  combustion  into  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid ;  evaporate  the  acid  on  the  water-bath,  dissolve 
the  residue  in  a  little  water,  and  mix  the  solution  with  platinic 
chloride  and  alcohol.  Should  no  precipitate  form,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  some  time,  the  substance  may  be  considered  free  from 
nitrogen. 

b.  Lassaigne  has  proposed  another  method,  which  is  based 
upon  the  property  of  potassium  to  form  potassium  cyanide  when 
ignited  with  a  nitrogenous  organic  substance.  The  following  is 
the  best  mode  of  performing  the  experiment : 

Heat  the  substance  under  examination,  in  a  test>-tube,  with  a 
small  lump  of  potassium,  and  after  the  complete  combustion  of 
the  potassium,  treat  the  residue  with  a  little  water  (cautiously) ; 
filter  the  solution,  add  2  drops  of  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  con- 
taining some  ferric  sulphate,  digest  the  mixture  a  short  time,  and 
add  hydrochloric  add  in  excess.  The  formation  of  a  blue  or 
bluish-green  precipitate  or  coloration  proves  the  presence  of 
nitrogen. 

Both  methods  are  delicate :  a  is  the  more  commonly  employed, 
and  suffices  in  almost  all  cases ;  h  does  not  answer  so  well  in  the 
case  of  alkaloids  containing  oxygen  {e.g.  morphia,  brucia). 

c.  In  organic  substances  containing  oxides  of  nitrogen,  the 
presence  of  nitrogen  cannot  be  detected  with  certainty  by  either  a 
or  J,  but  it  may  be  readily  discovered  by  heating  the  substance  in 
a  tube,  when  red  acid  fumes,  imparting  a  blue  tint  to  iodide  of 
starch  paper,  will  be  evolved,  accompanied  often  by  deflagration. 

2.  Testing  for  8ulphv/r. 

a.  Solid  substances  are  fused  with  about  12  parts  of  pure 
hydrate  of  potassa  and  6  parts  of  potassium  nitrate.     Or  they  are 
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intimately  mixed  with  some  pure  potassium  nitrate  and  sodium 
carbonate ;  potassium  nitrate  is  then  heated  to  fusion  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  and  the  mixture  gradually  added  to  the  fusing  mass. 
The  mass  is  allowed  to  cool,  then  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion tested  with  barium  chloride,  after  acidifying  with  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

h.  Fluids  are  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  with  a  mixture 
of  nitric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate,  at  first  in  the  cold,  finally 
with  application  of  heat ;  the  solution  is  tested  as  in  a. 

€.  As  the  methods  a  and  h  serve  simply  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  sulphur  in  a  general  way,  but  aflEord  no  information  regarding 
the  state  or  form  in  which  that  element  may  be  present,  I  add 
here  another  method,  which  serves  to  detect  only  the  sulphur  in 
the  non-oxidized  state  in  organic  compounds. 

Boil  the  substance  with  strong  solution  of  potassa  and  evap- 
orate nearly  to  dryness.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  a  little  water,  and 
bring  the  solution  into  a  small  flask  provided  with  a  loosely-fitting 
stopper,  through  which  passes  a  funnel  tube  reaching  nearly  to  the 
bottom  of  the  flask.  Suspend  from  the  lower  surface  of  the 
stopper  within  the  flask  a  strip  of  paper  dipped  first  in  lead 
acetate,  then  in  ammonium  carbonate  solution.  Add  slowly  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  observe  whether  the  lead  paper  becomes  brown ; 
or  test  the  first  alkaline  solution  by  means  of  a  polished  surface  of 
silver,  or  by  nitroprnsside  of  sodium,  or  by  just  acidifying  the 
dilute  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  adding  a  few  drops  of 
a  mixture  of  ferric  chloride  and  potassium  ferricyanide  (see  "  QuaL 
Anal."  §  159). 

3.  Testing  for  PhoapKorvs, 

The  methods  described  in  2,  a  and  J,  may  likewise  serve  for 
phosphorus.  The  solutions  obtained  are  tested  for  phosphoric  acid 
with  magnesium  sulphate  or  chloride ;  or  with  ferric  chloride,  with 
addition  of  sodium  acetate;  or  with  solution  of  molybdic  acid 
(comp.  "Qual.  Anal.").  In  method  i,  the  greater  part  of  the 
excess  of  nitric  acid  must  first  be  removed  by  evaporation. 

4.  Testing  for  Inorganic  Substances. 

A  portion  of  the  substance  is  heated  on  platinum  foil,  to  see 
whether  or  not  a  residue  remains.  When  acting  upon  diflicultly 
combustible  substances,  the  process  may  be  accelerated  by  heating 
the  spot  which  the  substance  occupies  on  the  platinum  foil  to  the 
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most  intense  redness,  by  directing  the  flame  of  the  blow-pipe  upon 
it  from  below.  The  residue  is  then  examined  by  the  usual 
methods.  That  volatile  metals  in  volatile  organic  compounds 
— e.g.j  arsenic  in  kakodyl — cannot  be  detected  by  this  method 
need  hardly  be  mentioned. 

These  preliminary  experiments  should  never  be  omitted,  since 
neglect  in  this  respect  may  give  rise  to  very  great  errors.  Thus, 
for  instance,  taurin,  a  substance  in  which  a  large  proportion  of 
sulphur  was  afterwards  found  to  exist,  had  originally  the  formula 
C^N,H,,0„  assigned  to  it.  The  preliminary  examination  of  organic 
substances  for  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  is  generally  unneces- 
sary, as  these  elements  do  not  occur  in  native  organic  compounds, 
and  as  their  presence  in  compounds  artificially  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  halogens  requires  generally  no  further  proof.  Should 
it,  however,  l^e  desirable  to  ascertain  positively  whether  a  substance 
does  or  does  not  contain  chlorine,  iodine,  or  bromine,  this  may  be 
done  by  the  methods  given  §  188. 

II.  Detebmination  of  the  Elements  in  Oeganic  Bodies.* 

§  173. 

A.  Analysis  of  Compounds   which  consist  simply  of   Carbon 
AND  Hydrogen,  or  of  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and  Oxygen. 

The  principle  of  the  method  which  serves  to  effect  the  quanti- 
tative analysis  of  such  compounds  is  exceedingly  simple.  The 
substance  is  burned  to  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  tliese  products  are 
separated  from  each  other  and  weighed,  and  the  carbon  of  the 
substance  is  calculated  from  the  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid,  the 
hydrogen  from  that  of  tlie  water.  If  the  sum  of  the  carbon  and 
hydrogen  is  equal  to  the  original  weight  of  the  substance,  the 
substance  contains  no  oxygen  ;  if  it  is  less  than  the  weight  of  the 
substance,  the  difference  expresses  the  amount  of  oxygen  present. 

The  combustion  is  effected  either  by  igniting  the  organic  sub- 
stance with  oxygenized  Iwdies  which  readily  part  with  their 
oxygen  (cupric  oxide,  lead  chromate,  &c.);  or  at  the  expense 
both  of  free  and  combined  oxygen. 

a.  Solid  Bodies. 


*  [For  Prof.  Warren's  admirable  methods  we  must  refer  to  his  original  papers 
in  Am.  Joum.  Sci.,  2d  ser.,  vol.  88,  p.  887,  voL  41,  p.  40,  and  yoI.  42,  p.  106.] 
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Combustion  with  Cupric  Oxide. 

Applicable  {with  modification  described  in  §  176)  to  nonrVolatUe 
organic  compounds  not  containing  chlorine^  brami/nCj  iodine^ 
alkali  m^tals^  alkali-earth  metals^  nitrogen^  or  s^dphur, 

§174. 

I.  Apparatus  and  Pbepabations  required  for  the  Analysis. 

1.  The  Substance. — This  must  be  most  finely  pulverized  and 
perfectly  pure  and  dry ; — for  the  method  of  drying,  I  refer  to  §  26. 

2.  A  Tube  in  which  to  weigh  the  Substance,  made  of  thin 
glass  about  20  em.  long,  and  of  7  mm.  internal  diameter ;  one  end 
of  the  tube  is  closed  by  fusion ;  the  other,  during  the  operation  of 
weighing,  is  stopped  with  a  smooth  cork. 

3.  The  Combustion  Tube. — A  tube  of  difficultly  fusible  glass 
(potassa  glass),  about  2  mm.  thick  in  the  glass,  80  to  90  cm.  in 
length,  and  from  12  to  14  mm.  inner  diameter,  is  softened  in  the 
middle  before  a  glass-blower's  lamp,  drawn  out  as  represented  in 
fig.  71,  and  finally  apart  at  b.     The  fine  points  of  the  two  pieces 
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are  then  sealed  and  thickened  a  little  in  the  flame,  and  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  open  ends,  a  and  c,  are  slightly  rounded  by  fusion, 
care  being  taken  to  leave  the  aperture  perfectly  round.  The 
posterior  part  of  the  tube  should  be  shaped  as  shown  in  fig.  72, 
and  not  as  in  fig.  73. 


Fig.  72. 


Fig.  73. 


Two  perfect  combustion  tubes  are  thus  produced.  The  one 
intended  for  immediate  use  is  cleaned  with  linen  or  paper  attached 
to  a  piece  of  wire,  and  then  thoroughly  dried.  This  is  effected 
either  by  laying  the  tube,  with  a  piece  of  paper  twisted  over  its 
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month,  for  some  time  on  a  sand-bath,  with  occasiona]  removal  of 
the  air  from  it  by  snction,  with  the  aid  of  a  glass  tnbe,  or  (rapidly) 
by  moving  the  tube  to  and  fro  over  the  flame  of  a  gas  or  spirit 
lamp,  heating  its  entire  length,  and  continually  removing  the  hot 
air  by  suction  through  the  small  glass  tube  (Fig.  74). 


Pig.  74 

The  combustion  tube,  when  quite  dry,  is  closed  air-tight  with 
a  cork,  and  kept  in  a  warm  place  until  required  for  use. 

In  default  of  glass  tubes  possessed  of  the  proper  degree  of 
infusibility,  thin  brass  or  copper  foil,  or  brass  gauze,  is  rolled 
round  the  tube,  and  iron  wire  coiled  round  it. 

4.  The  Potash  Bulbs  (fig.  75). — This  apparatus,  devised  by 
LiEBiG,  is  filled  to  the  extent  indicated  in  the  engraving,  with  a 
clear  solution  of  caustic  potassa  of  1*27 
sp.  gr.  (§  66,  -7).  The  introduction  of 
the  solution  of  potassa  into  the  apparatus 
is  effected  by  plunging  the  end  a  into  a 
beaker  or  dish  into  which  a  little  of  the 
solution  has  been  poured  out,  and  apply- 
ing suction  to  i,  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc 
tube.  The  two  ends  are  then  wiped  per- 
fectly dry  with  twisted  slips  of  paper, 
and  the  outside  of  the  apparatus  with  a 
clean  cloth. 

5.  The  Calcium  Chloride  Tube  (fig.  76)  is  filled  in  the 
following  manner : — In  the  first  place,  the  neck  between  the  two 
bulbs  of  the  tube  is  loosely  stopped  with  a  small  cotton  plug ;  this 
is  effected  by  introducing  a  loose  cotton  plug  into  the  wide  tube, 
and  applying  a  sudden  and  energetic  suction  at  the  other  end. 
The  large  bulb  is  then  filled  with  lumps  of  calcium  chloride 
(§  66,  8,  a),  and  the  tube  with  smaller  fragments,  intermixed  with 
coarse  powder  of  the  same  substance ;  a  loose  cotton  plug  is  then 
inserted,  and  the  tube  finally  closed  with  a  perforated  cork,  into 
which  a  small  glass  tube  is  fitted ;  the  protruding  part  of  the  cork 
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is  cut  oflf,  and  the  cut  surface  covered  over  with  sealing-wax ;  the 
edge  of  the  little  tube  is  slightly  rounded  by  fusion. 

In  using  this  tube  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  water  con- 
denses in  the  empty  bulb  a,  and  at  the  close  of  the  experiment 


Fig.  76. 

may  be  poured  out.  The  operator  is  thus  enabled  to  test  it  as  to 
reaction,  &c.,  and  also  to  use  the  same  tube  far  oftener  without 
fresh  filling  than  he  could  otherwise. 

6.  A  Small  Tube  of  Vulcanized  India-rubber. — This  must 
be  so  narrow  that  it  can  only  be  pushed  with  difficulty  over  the 
tube  of  the  calcium  chloride  tube  on  the  one  hand,  and  over  the 
end  of  the  potash  bulbs  on  the  other  hand ;  in  which  case  there  is 
no  need  of  binding  with  silk  cord.  If  the  rubber  tube  should  be 
a  little  too  wide,  it  must  be  tied  round  with  silk  cord,  or  with 
ignited  piano  wire.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  narrow  end  of  the 
calcium  chloride  tube  should  be  of  the  same  width  as  the  tube  a  of 
the  potash  bulbs.  The  india-rubber  tube  is  purified  from  any 
adherent  sulphur,  and  dried  in  the  water-bath  previous  to  use. 

7.  Corks. — These  should  be  soft  and  smooth,  and  as  free 
as  possible  from  visible  pores.  A  cork  should  be  selected  which, 
after  careful  squeezing,  fits  perfectly  tight,  and  screws  with  some 
difficulty  to  one-third  of  its  length,  at  the  most,  into  the  mouth  of 
the  combustion  tube;  a  perfectly  smooth  and  round  hole,  into 
which  the  end  h  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube  nmst  fit  perfectly 

'  air-tight,  is  then  carefully  bored  through  the  axis  of  the  cork. 
The  cork  is  then  kept  for  an  hour  of  two  in  the  water-bath.  It  is 
advisable  always  to  have  two  corks  of  this  description  ready. 
Instead  of  ordinary  corks,  caoutchouc  stoppers  may  be  used  with 
great  advantage. 

8.  Oxide  of  Copper. — A  Hessian  cnicible,  of  about  100  c.c. 
capacity,  is  nearly  filled  with  oxide  of  copper  prepared  as  directed 
in  ^QQ^  1 ;  the  crucible  is  covered  with  a  well-fitting  overlap- 
ping lid,  and  heated  to  dull  redness  with  charcoal,  or  in  a  suitable 
gas-furnace ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
oxide  of  copper  is  required  for  use,  the  hand  can  only  just  bear 
contact  with  it. 
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9.  A  WTOE  Glass  Tube  sealed  at  one  end,  or  a  Flask  (fig.  77), 
in  which  the  freshly  ignited  oxide  of  copper  is  allowed  to  cool, 
and  from  wliich  it  is  transferred  to  the  combustion  tube, 
secure  from  the  possible  absorption  of  moisture  from  the  air. 

The  freshly  ignited  and  still  quite  hot  oxide  of  copper 
is  transferred  direct  from  the  crucible  to  this  filling  tube, 
or  flask,  which  is  then  closed  air-tight  with  a  corL  It 
saves  time  to  fill  in  at  once  a  sufficient  quantity  of  oxide  to 
last  for  several  analyses.  If  the  cork  fits  tight,  the  con- 
tents will  remain  several  days  fit  for  use,  even  though  a 
portion  has  been  taken  out,  and  the  tube  repeatedly  opened.  ^'^S-  77- 

10.  A  Mixing  Wibb  of  copper  (fig.  78)  with  ring  at  one  end 
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Fig.  79. 


Pig.  7a 

for  a  handle  and  a  single  corkscrew  turn  at  the  other,  which 
should  taper  smoothly  to  a  point. 

11.  A  Combustion-Furnace. — 
Some  time  ago  the  only  one  used 
was  LiEBiG^s,  in  which  charcoal  is 
the  fuel.  Recently  gas  combustion 
furnaces  have  been  introduced  into 
most  laboratories,  because  they  are 
more  cleanly  and  convenient. 

a.  LiEBio's  combustion-furnace  is  of  sheet-iron.  It  has  the 
form  of  a  long  box,  open  at  the  top  and  behind.  It  serves  to  heat 
the  combustion  tul)e  with  red-hot  charcoal.  Fig.  79  represents  the 
furnace  as  seen  from  the  top. 

It  is  from  50  to  60  cm.  long,  and  from  7  to  8  deep ;  the  bot^ 
torn,  which,  by  cutting  small  slits  in  the  sheet-iron,  is  converted 
into  a  grating,  has  a  width  of  about  7  cm.  The  side  walls  are 
inclined  slightly  outward,  so  that  at  the  top  they  stand  about  13 


w 

Fig.  80. 


^ 


Fig.  81. 


cm.  apart.     A  series  of  upright  pieces  of  strong  sheet-iron,  having 
the  form  shown  in  />,  fig.  80,  and  riveted  on  the  bottom  of  the 
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furnace  at  intervals  of  about  5  cm.,  serves  to  support  the  com- 
bustion tube.  They  must  be  of  exactly  corresponding  height  with 
the  round  aperture  in  the  front  piece  of  the  furnace  (fig.  80,  A). 

This  aperture  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  com- 
bustion tube  easily.  Of  the  two  screens  used,  one  has  the  form 
shown  in  fig.  81,  the  other  is  a  single  plate  precisely  like 
the  end  piece  of  the  furnace  (fig.  79).  The  openings  cut  into  the 
screens  must  be  sufi^ciently  large  to  receive  the  combustion  tube 
without  difficulty.  The  furnace  is  placed  upon  two  bricks  resting 
upon  a  flat  surface,  and  is  slightly  raised  at  the  farther  end,  by 
inserting  a  piece  of  wood  between  the  supports  (see  fig.  84).  The 
apertures  of  the  grating  at  the  anterior  end  of  the  furnace  must 
not  be  blocked  up  by  the  supporting  bricks.  In  cases  where  the 
combustion  tubes  are  of  good  quality,  the  furnace  may  be  raised 
by  introducing  a  little  iron  rod  between  the  furnace  and  the 
supporting  brick.  Placing  the  tube  in  a  gutter  of  Russia  sheet- 
iron  tends  greatly  to  preserve  it,  but  contact  of  the  glass  and  iron 
must  be  prevented  by  an  intervening  layer  of  asbestos. 

b.  Gas  combustion  furnaces  of  the  most  various  descriptions 
liave  been  proposed. 

§175. 
II.  Perfokmance  of  the  Aj^alytical  Pbocess. 

a.  Weigh  first  the  potash  apparatus,  then  the  calcium  chloride 
tube.  Introduce  about  0*35 — 0*6  grm.  of  the  substance  under 
examination  (more  or  less,  according  as  it  is  rich  or  poor  in 
oxygen)  into  the  weighing  tube,*  which  must  be  no  longer  warm, 
and  weigh  the  latter  accurately  with  its  contents.  The  weight  of 
the  empty  tube  being  approximately  known,  it  is  easy  to  take  the 
right  quantity  of  substance  required  for  the  analysis.  Close  the 
tube  then  with  a  smooth  cork. 

J.  The  filling  of  the  combustion  tube  is  effected  as  follows: 
The  perfectly  dry  tube  is  rinsed  with  some  oxide  of  copper; 
a  layer  of  oxide  of  copper,  about  13  cm.  long,  is  intro(?uced  into 
the  posterior  end  of  the  combustion  tube,  by  inserting  the  latter 
into  the  filling  tube  or  flask   containing  the  oxide  of   copper 


*  Gtre  must  be  taken  that  no  particles  of  the  substance  adhere  to  the  sides  of 
I  tube,  at  least  not  at  the  top. 
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(fig.  82),  holding  both  tubes  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  giving  k 
few  gentle  taps. 


Fig.  82. 

From  the  tube  containing  the  substance  remove  the  cork 
cautiously,  to  prevent  the  slightest  loss  of  substance ;  insert  the 
open  end  of  the  tube  as  deep  as  possible  into  the  combustion  tube, 
and  pour  from  it  the  requisite  quantity  of  substance  by  giving  it 
a  few  turns,  pressing  the  rim  all  the  while  gently  against  the 
upper  side  of  the  combustion  tube,  to  prevent  its  coming  into 
contact  with  the  powder  already  poured  out ;  the  two  tubes  are,  in 
this  manipulation,  held  slightly  inclined  (see  fig.  83). 


Fig.  88. 

I 

When  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  the  substance  has  been  thus 
transferred  from  the  weighing  to  the  combustion  tube,  the  latter 
is  restored  to  the  horizontal  position,  which  gives  to  the  former  a 
gentle  inclination  with  the  closed  end  downwards.  If  the  little 
tube  is  now  slowly  withdrawn,  with  a  few  turns,  the  powder  near 
the  border  of  the  opening  falls  back  into  it,  leaving  the  opening 
free  for  the  cork.  The  tube  is  tlien  immediately  corked  and 
weighed,  the  combustion  tube  also  being  meanwhile  kept  closed 
with  a  cork.  The  difference  between  the  two  weighings  shows 
the  quantity  of  substance  transferred  from  the  weighing  to  the 
combustion  tube.  The  latter  is  then  again  opened,  and  a  quantity 
of  oxide  of  copper,  equal  to  the  first,  transferred  to  it  from  th^ 
filling  tube,  or  flask,  taking  care  to  rinse  down  with  this  i 
particles  of  the  substance  still  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  t 
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There  ia  now  in  tlie  hind  part  of  the  tube  a  layer  of  oxide  of 
copper,  aliout  25  cm.  long,  with  the  substance  in  the  middle. 

The  next  operation  is  the  mixing  :  this  ia  jierforirted  witli  the 
aid  of  tijo  wire  (fig.  7S),  which  is  pushed  down  to  within  3  to  4 
cm.  of  the  end,  and  rapidly  moved  iibuut  in  all  directions  tintil 
the  mixture  iB  complete  and  unifomi,  the  tube  being  held  nearly 
horizoQtal. 

Oxide  of  copper  is  then  poured  in  to  within  5  to  6  cm.  of  the 
open  end,  and  the  tube  ia  corted. 

e.  A  few  gentle  taps  on  the  table  will  generally  suffice  to  eliake 
together  the  contents  of  the  tnhe,  eo  na  to  completely  clear  the 
tail  from  oxide  of  copper,  and  leave  a  free  passage  for  the  evolved 
gas  from  end  to  end.  Should  thiS  fail,  as  will  occasionally 
happen,  owing  to  malformation  of  the  tail,  the  object  in  view  may 
be  attained  by  striking  tlie  mouth  of  the  tube  several  times  against 
the  aide  of  a  table. 

d.  Connect  the  end  b  (fig.  84)  of  the  weighed  calcium  chloride 
tube  witJi  the  combustion  tube  by  means  of  a  dried  perforated 
cork,  hiy  the  furnace  upon  its  supports,  with  a.  slight  inclination 
forward,  and  place  the  combustion  tube  in  it;   connect  the  end 


of  the  calcium  chloride  tnbe,  by  means  of  a  vulcanized  india- 
rubber  tube,  with  the  end  m  of  the  potjieh  apparatus,  and,  if 
necessary,  eeeure  the  connection  with  silk  cord,  taking  care  to 
press  the  joint  of  the  two  thumbs  close  together  whilst  tightening 
the  cords,  since  otherwise,  should  one  of  the  cords  happen  to  give 
way,  the  whole  a])panitns  might  be  broken.  Kest  the  potash 
apparatus  upon  a  folded  piece  of  cloth.  Fig.  84  shows  the  whole 
arrangement. 

e.  To  ascertain  whether  the  joinings  of  the  apparatus  lit  air- 
lii;ht,  put  a  piece  of  wood  about  the  thickness  of  a  finger  («),  or  a 
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cork  or  other  body  of  the  kind,  under  the  bulb  r  of  the  potash 
apparatus,  so  as  to  raise  tliat  bulb  slightly  (see  fig.  84).  Heat  the 
bulb  7/1,  by  holding  a  piece  of  red-hot  charcoal  near  it,  until  a 
certain  amount  of  air  is  driven  out  of  the  apparatus ;  then  remove 
the  piece  of  wood  («),  and  allow  the  bulb  ra  to  cool.  Tlie  solution 
of  potassa  will  now  rise  into  the  bulb  m,  filling  it  more  or  less;  if 
the  liquid  in  m  preserves,  for  the  space  of  a'  few  minutes,  the 
same  level  which  it  has  assumed  after  the  perfect  cooling  of  the 
bulb,  the  joinings  may  be  considered  perfect ;  should  the  fluid,  on 
the  other  hand,  gradually  regain  its  original  level  in  both  limbs  of 
the  apparatus,  this  is  a  positive  proof  that  the  joinings  are  not  air- 
tight. (The  few  minutes  which  elapse  between  the  two  observa- 
tions may  be  advantageously  employed  in  reweighing  the  little 
tube  in  which  the  substance  intended  for  analysis  was  originally 
weighed.) 

f.  Let  the  mouth  of  the  combustion  tube  project  a  full  inch 
beyond  the  furnace ;  suspend  the  single  screen  over  the  anterior 
end  of  the  furnace,  as  a  protection  to  the  cork ;  put  the  double 
screen  over  the  combustion  tube  about  two  inches  farther  on  (see 
fig.  84),  replace  the  little  piece  of  wood  {s)  under  r,  and  put  small 
pieces  of  red-hot  charcoal  first  under  that  portion  of  the  tube 
which  is  separated  by  the  screen ;  surround  this  portion  gradually 
altogether  with  ignited  charcoal,  and  let  it  get  red-hot ;  then  shift 
the  screen  an  inch  farther  back,  surround  the  newly  exposed 
portion  of  the  tube  also  with  ignited  charcoal,  and  let  it  get  red- 
hot  ;  and  proceed  in  this  manner  slowly  and  gradually  extending 
the  application  of  heat  to  the  tail  of  the  tube,  taking  care  to  wait 
always  until  the  last  exposed  portion  is  red-hot  before  shifting  the 
screen,  and  also  to  maintain  the  whole  of  the  exposed  portion  of 
the  tube  before  the  screen  in  a  state  of  ignition,  and  the  projecting 
part  of  it  so  hot  that  the  fingers  can  hardly  bear  the  shortest  con- 
tact with  it.  The  whole  process  requires  generally  from  f  to  1  hour. 
It  IS  quite  superfluous,  and  even  injudicious,  to  fan  the  charcoal 
constantly ;  this  should  be  done  however  when  the  process  is  draw- 
ing to  an  end,  as  we  shall  immediately  have  occasion  to  notice. 

The  liquid  in  the  potash  bulbs  is  gradually  displaced  from  the 
bulb  m  upon  the  application  of  heat  to  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
combustion  tube,  owing  simply  to  the  expansion  of  the  heated  air. 
The  evolution  of  gas  proceeds  with  greater  briskness  when  the 
heat  begins  to  reach  the  actual  mixture;  the  first  bubbles  are  only 
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partly  abeorbed,  aa  the  carbonic  acid  contains  still  an  admixtore  of 
air;  bnt  thoee  which  follow  are  ao  completely  absorbed  by  the 
potaesa,  that  a  solitary  air-bubble  only  eecapee  from  time  to  time 
tbrongh  the  liquid.  The  process  should  be 
coii<hicted  in  a  manner  to  make  the  gaa- 
biilibles  follow  eadi  other  at  intervals  of 
fniiu  i  to  1  second.  Fig.  85  ahows  flie 
^jjipropcr  position  of  the  potash  bnll»  dming 
the  operation. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  an  air- 
bubble  entering  through  m  passes  first  into 
the  biJb  b,  thence  to  c,  from  e  to  d,  and 
passing  over  the  solution  in  the  latter, 
escapes  finally  into  the  bulb  /,  through  the 
fluid  which  just  covers  the  mouth  of  the  tube  e. 

g.  "When  the  tube  is  in  its  whole  length  surrounded  with  red- 
hot  charcoal,  and  the  evolution  of  gas  has  relaxed,  fan  the  bnmiog 
charcoal  gently  with  a  piece  of  pasteboard.  When  the  erolution  of 
gas  has  entirely  ceased,  adjnst  the  position  of  the  potash  bulbs  to  a 
level,  remove  the  charcoal  from  the  farther  end  of  the  tube,  and 
place  the  screen  before  the  tail.  The  ensuing  cooling  of  the  tube 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
potash  bulbs  on  the  other,  cause  the  solution  of  potassa  in  the 
latter  to  recede,  slowly  at  first,  but  with  increased  rapidity  from 
the  moment  the  liquid  reaches  the  bulb  m.  (If  you  have  taken 
care  to  adjust  the  position  of  the  potash  bulbs  correctly,  yon  need 
not  fear  that  the  contents  of  the  latter  will  recede  to  the  calciom 
chloride  tube.)  When  the  bulb  m  is  aboiit  half  filled  with  eolation 
of  [wtassa,  break  ofi  the  point  of  the  combustion  tube  with  a  pair 
of  pliers  or  scissors,  whereupon  the  fluid  in  the  potash  bulbs  will 
immediately  resume  its  level.  Restore  the  potash  bulbs  now  again 
to  their  original  oblique  position,  join  a  caoutchouc  tubo  to  the 
potash  bulbs,  and  slowly  apply  suction  until  the  last  bubbles  no 
longer  diminish  in  size  in  passing  through  the  latter.  It  is  better 
to  employ  a  small  aspirator  instead  of  sucking  with  the  mouth. 
You  then  know  the  volume  of  air  that  has  passed  through  the 
apparatus. 

This  terminates  the  analytical  process.  Disconnect  the  pot- 
ash bulbs  and  remove  the  calcium  chloride  tube,  together  with 
the  cork,  which  most  not  be  charred,  from  the  combustion  tube ; 
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remove  tlie  cork  also  from  the  calcium  chloride  tube,  and  place  the 
latter  upright,  with  the  bulb  upwards.  After  the  lapse  of  half  an 
hour,  weigh  the  potash  bulbs  and  the  calcium  chloride  tube,  and 
then  calculate  the  results  obtained.  They  are  generally  very  satis- 
factory. As  regards  the  carbon,  they  are  rather  somewhat  too  low 
(about  0*1  per  cent.)  than  too  high.  The  carbon  determination, 
indeed,  is  not  free  from  sources  of  error ;  but  none  of  these  inter- 
fere materially  with  the  accuracy  of  the  results,  and  the  deficiency 
arising  from  the  one  is  partially  balanced  by  the  excess  arising 
from  the  other.  In  the  first  place,  the  air  which  passes  through 
the  solution  of  potassa  during  the  combustion,  and  finally  during 
the  process  of  aspiration,  carries  away  with  it  a  minute  amount  of 
moisture.  The  loss  arising  from  this  cause  is  increased  if  the 
evolution  of  gas  proceeds  very  briskly,  since  this  tends  to  heat  the 
solution  of  potassa ;  and  also  if  nitrogen  or  oxygen  passes  through 
the  potash  bulbs  (compare  §  176  and  §  178).  This  may  be 
remedied,  however,  by  fixing  to  the  exit  end  of  the  latter  a  tube, 
either  straight  or  U-formed  (see  fig.  86  or  fig.  60);  the  tube 
may  be  filled  with  small  fragments  of  potassa,  or  one-half  may  be 
filled  with  soda  lime  (§66,  4)  and  the  other  half  with  calcium 
chloride,  the  end  containing  soda  lime  being  connected  to  the 
potash  apparatus,  which  is  always  weighed  along  with  the  appended 
tube.  In  the  second  place,  traces  of  carbonic  acid  from  the 
atmosphere  are  earned  into  the  potash  apparatus  during  the  final 
aspiration ;  this  may  be  avoided  by  connecting  the  tail  of  the  com- 
bustion tube  during  the  aspiration  with  a  tube  filled  with  potassa 
crushed  to  small  lumps,  by  means  of  a  flexible  tube.  In  the  third 
place,  it  may  happen  in  the  analysis  of  substances  containing  a 
considerable  proportion  of  water  or  hydrogen,  that  the  carbonic 
acid  is  not  completely  dried  in  passing  through  the  calcium 
chloride;  this  may  be  avoided  by  using  instead  of  the  calcium 
chloride  tube,  or  in  conjunction  with  it,  a  U-tube  filled  with  frag- 
ments of  pumice  stone  and  H,80^ ;  but  usually  a  calcium  chloride 
tube,  if  filled  for  about  12  c.c.  of  its  length  with  not  too  coarsely 
granulated  calcium  chloride,  will  suffice,  provided  the  combustion 
is  not  pushed  too  rapidly.  Finally,  if  the  mixture  was  not  suffi- 
ciently intimate,  traces  of  carbon  will  remain  unconsumed.  It  is 
therefore  better  to  complete  the  combustion  in  oxygen  gas.  See 
below. 
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§176. 

ICompletion  of  the  Ccmhustion  hy  Oxygen  Gas.  To  insure  the 
oxidation  of  the  last  traces  of  carbon  and  to  leave  the  oxide  of 
copper  ready  for  use  again,  it  is  advisable  to  finish  the  combustion 
in  a  stream  of  oxygen.  For  this  purpose  the  tail  of  the  combus- 
tion tube  must  be  made  rather  stout  and  long.  When  the  potash- 
lye  recedes,  slip  tightly  over  the  suitably  cooled  tail  a  caoutchouc 
tube  connected  with  a  source  of  pure  and  dry  oxygen  gas,  nip  off 
the  tip  within  this  tube  by  help  of  a  pliers,  and  cautiously  let  on 
the  oxygen  until  the  reduced  copper  is  oxidized  and  the  gas 
traverses  the  potash  bulbs.  Then  replace  the  stream  of  oxygen  by 
one  of  pure  and  dry  air,  to  remove  all  oxygen  from  the  bulbs. 
To  prevent  loss  by  evaporation  from  the  potash-lye,  append  to  the 
potash  bulb  the  additional  absorbing  apparatus  above  mentioned 
(in  §175). 

The  oxygen  and  purified  air  are  supplied  as  in  the  process 
described  in  §  178.] 

Combustion  with  Lead  Chbomatb,  ob  wrrn  Lead  Chsomatb 

AND  Potassium  Dicheomate. 

§177. 

This  is  not  only  a  good  method  for  the  analysis  of  compounds 
mentioned  in  §  174,  but  is  especially  resorted  to  in  the  analysis  of 
salts  of  organic  acids  with  alkalies  or  alkali-earth  metals  (as  the 
chromic  acid  completely  displaces  carbonic  acid  from  their  car- 
bonates), and  of  bodies  containing  sulphur,  chlorine,  bromine,  or 
iodine,  and  also  for  the  combustion  of  substances  containing  carbon 
in  a  difficultly  oxidizable  form — e,g,^  graphite. 

Of  the  apparatus,  &c.,  enumerated  in  §  174,  all  are  required 
except  oxide  of  copper,  which  is  hero  replaced  by  lead  chromate 
(§  Q^^  2).  A  narrow  combustion  tube  may  be  selected,  as  lead 
chromate  contains  a  much  larger  amount  of  available  oxygen  in  an 
equal  volume  than  oxide  of  copper.  A  quantity  of  the  chromate, 
more  than  sufficient  to  fill  the  combustion  tube,  is  heated  in  a 
platinum  or  porcelain  dish  over  a  gas  or  Berzelius  lamp,  until  it 
begins  to  turn  brown ;  before  filling  it  into  the  tube,  it  is  allowed 
to  cool  down  to  100°  ;  and  even  below.  The  process  is  conducted 
as  the  one  described  in  §  174. 
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If  the  substance  analyzed  contains  a  large  proportion  of  sulphar, 
use  a  rather  long  combustion  tube  (60-70  cm.)  and  place  in  front 
of  the  niixture  10-20  cm.  pure  lead  chromate,  which  sliould  bo 
kept  only  at  a  dull  red  heat  during  the  combustion  (Cakius). 

One  of  the  principal  advantages  which  lead  chromate  has  over 
oxide  of  copper  as  an  oxidizing  agent  being  its  property  of  fusing 
at  a  high  heat,  the  temperature  must,  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
process  of  combustion,  be  raised  (by  fanning  the  charcoal,  &c.) 
suflSciently  high  to  fuse  the  contents  of  the  tube  completely,  as  far 
as  the  substance  extends.  To  heat  the  anteriar  end  of  the  tube 
to  the  same  degree  of  intensity  would  be  injudicious,  since  the 
lead  chromate  in  that  part  would  thereby  lose  all  porosity,  and 
thus  also  the  power  of  effecting  the  combustion  of  the  products  of 
decomposition  which  may  have  escaped  oxidation  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  tube. 

As  the  lead  chromate,  even  in  powder,  is,  on  account  of  its 
density,  by  no  means  all  that  could  be  desired  in  this  latter  respect, 
it  is  preferable  to  till  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube,  instead  of  with 
lead  chromate,  with  coarsely  pulverized  strongly  ignited  oxide  of 
copper,  or  with  copper  turnings  which  have  been  superficially  oxid- 
ized by  ignition  in  a  muffle  or  in  a  crucible  with  access  of  air. 

In  the  case  of  very  difficultly  combustible  substances — e.g,^ 
graphite — it  is  desirable  that  the  mass  should  not  only  readily 
cake,  but  also,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  process,  give  out  a  little 
more  oxygen  than  is  given  out  by  lead  chromate.  It  is  therefore 
advisable  in  fiu(*h  cases  to  add  to  the  latter  one-eighth  of  its  weight 
of  fused  and  powdered  potassium  dichromate.  With  the  aid  of 
this  addition,  complete  oxidation  of  even  very  difficultly  com* 
bustible  bodies  i^nay  be  effected  (Liebig). 

Combustion  wtth  Oxtob  of  Coppeb  in  a  Steeam  of 

Oxygen  Gas. 

§178. 

Many  ehemiato  ^fiaot  oombustion  with  oxide  of  copper  in  a 
stream  of  oxyM^HHW  by  a  gasometer.  The  methods  based 
upon  tills  pr*""^^^^^*  ioyed  not  only  for  the  analysis  of 
diffloaltlj  but  also  to  effect  the  determination 

of  i  >rganic  substances  in  general. 
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These  methods  require  a  gasometer  filled  with  oxygen,  and 
another  with  air,  together  with  certain  arrangements  to  dry  the 
oxygen  and  air  completely,  and  to  free  them  from  carbonic  acid. 
They  are  resorted  to  in  cases  where  a  number  of  ultimate  analyscB 
have  to  be  made  in  succession  ;  and  also  more  particularly  in  the 
analysis  of  substances  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  powder,  and  do 
not  admit  therefore  of  intimate  mixture  with  oxide  of  copper,  Ac 

The  heating  may  be  effected  with  the  charcoal  combustion 
furnace,  but  a  gas  furnace  is  most  convenient. 

Fig.  86  represents  the  manner  in  which  the  several  requisite 
pieces  of  apparatus  are  arranged  and  connected.  The  combustion 
tube  rests  in  a  gutter  of  sheet  iron,  but  the  glass  is  kept  from 
contact  with  the  metal  by  a  layer  of  asbestos.  It  is  well  to  secure 
the  tube  to  the  gutter  by  binding  it  with  copper  wire,  ^t  its 
anterior  end  the  combustion  tube  is  connected  in  the  usual  manner 
with  the  absorbing  apparatus,  consisting  of  a  calcium  chloride  tube, 
potash  bulb,  and  additional  absorbing  tube.  To  the  latter,  which 
is  prepared  as  described  in  §  175,  p.  619,  must  also  be  attached  an 
unweighed  calcium  chloride  tube  to  prevent  moist  air  from  enter- 
ing dnring  the  process.  B  is  a  bell  jar  standing  in  open  vessel. 
By  opening  the  stop-cock  in  the  tube  which  enters  the  top  of  the 
bell  jar,  the  pressure  within  the  combustion  tube  caused  by  the 
liquid  in  the  potash  bulb  may  be  removed ;  provided  the  water 
levels  within  and  without  the  bell  are  properly  adjusted.  (This 
arrangement  for  relieving  tlie  pressure  within  the  combustion 
tube  is,  however,  usually  quite  unnecessaiy.)  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  state  that  any  or  even  all  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
apparatus  here  represented  may  be  replaced  by  other  forms.  An 
Erlenmeyer  combustion  furnace  80  cm.  long,  with  25  burners,  is 
quite  satisfactory.  Many  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  devised 
for  drying  and  })urifying  the  air  and  oxygen  which  are  used  in  the 
process.  Fig.  87  shows  one  which  is  durable  and  efficient.  The 
bulb  tube  entering  the  bottle  d  is  connected  with  the  gasometer  by 
means  of  a  nibber  tube.  The  bottle  d  is  half  filled  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  through  which  the  gas  or  air  passes  in 
bubbles  and  enters  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  c.  The  lower  half 
of  this  cylinder  is  filled  with  fragments  of  fused  potash  ;  the  upper 
half  with  calcium  chloride,  which  is  separated  from  the  potash  by  a 
layer  of  asbestos.  Glass  tubes  provided  with  glass  stopcocks  enter 
top  of  each  cylinder  through  rubber  stoppers,  and  are  connected 
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by  raeans  of  strong  rubber  tubes  to  the  two  limbs  of  the  forked 
tube  J,  so  that  a  regulated  current  of  either  air  or  oxygen  can  be 
made  to  enter  the  combustion  tube  through  a  at  will. 

In  carrying  out  the  process,  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  may 
be  mixed  directly  with  the  oxide  of  copper,  or  it  may  be  placed  in 
a  porcelain  or  platinum  tray  and  kept  out  of  contact  with  the 
oxide.  The  latter  mode  of  proceeding  affords  an  opportunity  for 
obtaining  inorganic  constituents — e,g,^  ashes  in  coal — at  the  same 
time,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons  is  oftenest  preferable,  and  will 
be  first  described  under  a. 

a.  Corribustion  in  a  platinum  or  porcelain  tray.  The  combus- 
tion tube  should  be  about  85  cm.  in  length  and  open  at  both  ends. 
Fix  a  plug  of  asbestos,  or  better  fine  copper  gauze,  at  a  point  40 
cm.  from  the  rear  end  of  the  tube,  and  fill  with  coarsely  granulated 
oxide  of  copper  up  to  within  16  cm.  of  the  front  end,  and  secure 
the  oxide  in  place  by  another  plug  of  copper  gauze,  thus  leaving 
about  15  cm.  at  the  front  end  free.  Into  this  space,  a  roll  of 
copper  gauze,  8  to  10  cm.  long,  is  pushed  up  to  the  oxide.  This 
copper  roll  should  be  in  the  metallic  state  if  the  substance  to  be 
analyzed  contains  nitrogen,  chlorine,  or  bromine;  otherwise  it 
should  previously  be  superficially  oxidized  by  passing  air  or 
oxygen  over  it  in  a  tube  at  a  red  heat.  Provide  another  similar 
copper  roll  (metallic  for  all  cases)  to  be  placed  behind  the  tray 
containing  the  substance,  next  connect  an  unweighed  calcium 
chloride  tube  to  the  front  end  of  the  combustion  tube,  and  fit  a 
cork  or  rubber  stopper,  through  which  passes  a  small  strong  glass 
tube,  closely  into  the  rear  end. 

Now,  in  order  to  thoroughly  expel  all  hygroscopic  moisture 
from  the  copper  rolls  and  the  oxide,  place  the  combustion  tube  in 
the  furnace,  and  connect  the  tube  inserted  in  the  rear  end  with  the 
tube  a,  fig.  87,  of  the  drying  and  purifying  apparatus,  which  must 
stand  at  the  end  of  the  furnace  connected  with  two  gasometers, 
one  holding  air,  the  other  oxygen  prepared  as  directed  in  §  66,  3. 
The  contents  of  the  tube  are  then  brought  gradually  to  a  dull  red 
heat,  while  a  slow  current  of  dry  air  is  passed  through  it.  Next, 
after  allowing  the  whole  to  cool,  remove  the  stopper  from  the  rear 
end,  draw  out  the  copper  roll  with  a  piece  of  wire,  introduce  the 
weighed  substance  in  a  tray,  pushing  it  nearly  up  to  the  oxide, 
replace  immediately  the  copper  roll,  leaving  it  midway  between  the 
tray  and  the  end  of  the  tube,  replace  also  without  delay  the 
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stopper,  and  connGct  as  before  with  the  dicing  apparatus.  The 
Qoweighed  calcium  chloride  tube  is  dow  removed  from  the  front 
end  of  the  combu^tioD  tube,  and  the  weighed  abfiorbing  apparatus 
is  attached.  All  being  thus  made  ready,  with  etopoocks  both  for 
air  and  oxygen  closed,  heat  the  front  roll  of  copper  aod  oxide  of 
copper,  so  far  as  possible  without  aifecting  tlie  eubstaniw  in  the 
tray,  and  also  the  rear  copper  roll,  all  to  dull  redness.  Then  turn 
on  a  very  slow  current  of  oxygen  and  commence  cautiously  to  heat 
the  tray.   The  oxygeu  is  not  designed  to  aid  the  combustion  at  this 


Pig.  87. 


stage :  it  is  taken  up  by  the  metallic  copper ;  but  serves  to  prevent 
products  of  distillation  from  receding  and  being  deposited  in  the 
end  of  the  tube.  T)ie  heat  which  the  substance  itiielf  will  bear,  or 
the  rate  at  which  the  heat  may  be  increased,  depends  upon  its 
volatility,  and  is  best  regulated  by  observing  the  rate  at  which  gas 
bubbles  enter  the  first  bulb  of  tiio  potash  appanitua.  When  the 
evolution  of  gas  is  much  dimintshed  and  only  fixed  carl)on  remains 
in  the  tray,  the  rear  copper  roll  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  com- 
bustion is  completed  by  increasing  the  current  of  oxygen.  When 
this  is  efieeted,  and  it  is  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
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reduced  copper  before  the  tray  hajB  been  reoxidized,  shut  off  the 
oxygen  and  supply  instead  a  current  of  air  until  the  oxygen  is 
expelled  from  the  apparatus.  The  operation  is  now  at  an  end. 
The  stopcock  admitting  air  is  shut,  and  the  furnace  allowed  to  cooL 

Several  combustions  can  usually  be  made  in  the  same  tube  by 
this  method.  If  the  rear  roll  of  copper  becomes  too  much  oxidized 
by  repeated  use,  it  may  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  heating 
in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  The  oxide  of  copper  and  the  front 
copper  roll  will  remain  in  order,  unless  it  is  desired  to  have  the 
front  roll  in  the  metallic  state  for  substances  containing  nitn^n, 
&c.,  in  which  case  it  may  also  be  deoxidized  by  hydrogen.  If  one 
combustion  is  to  be  made  immediately  after  another  in  the  same 
tube,  the  preliminary  heating  to  expel  hygroscopic  moisture  is,  of 
course,  unnecessary. 

i,  Comhvstion  of  the  svistance  mixed  with  oxide  of  copper. 
The  combustion  tube  is  prepared  and  ignited  to  expel  hygroscopic 
moisture  from  its  contents  as  above  described  in  a,  in  all  particulars 
except  the  following:  It  maybe  somewhat  shorter — ^the  rear  copper 
roll  is  omitted,  a  few  cm.  of  the  rear  portion  of  the  copper  oxide 
should  be  in  a  fine  state  of  division  instead  of  coarsely  granulated. 
After  the  preliminary  ignition  and  sufficient  cooling,  the  tube  is 
taken  from  the  furnace,  and  the  substance  is  introduced  from  the 
long  narrow  tube  in  which  it  has  been  weighed,  and  quickly  mixed 
with  the  oxide  by  means  of  a  copper  wire  with  twisted  end  (see 
fig.  78,  §  174);  next,  without  delay,  oxide  of  copper  which  has 
been  ignited  and  cooled  in  a  tube  or  flask  (see  fig.  77,  §  174)  is 
poured  into  the  rear  end  of  the  tube — enough  to  occupy  about  12 
cm.  in  length  of  the  space  behind  the  mixture — while  about  an 
equal  space  at  the  verj*^  end  should  remain  empty.  A  few  gentle 
taps  on  the  table  by  the  tube  in  a  horizontal  position  will  serve  to 
shake  the  contents  down  a  little,  so  as  to  leave  a  narrow  clear 
passage  above.  The  tube  is  now  laid  in  the  furnace,  the  unweighed 
calcium  chloride  tube  is  removed  from  the  front  end,  the  proper 
absorbing  apparatus  is  attached,  connection  of  the  after-end  with 
the  drying  and  purifying  apparatus  is  made,  and  finally  the  whole 
remaining  part  of  the  process  is  conducted  as  directed  above  in  a, 
except  that  a  very  slow  stream  of  oxygen  may  be  used  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  process,  or  at  least  before  signs  of  moisture  or  receding 
gases  appear  in  the  empty  space  at  the  rear  end  of  the  combustion 
tube. 
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The  combustion  tube  may  be  used  a  second  time,  or  so  long  as 
it  remains  uninjured,  removing  the  fine  oxide  of  copper  from  the 
after-part  with  a  wire  each  time,  and  allowing  the  granulated  to 


remain. 


Pig.  88. 
slightly 


jj      Volatile  SubstanceSj  or  Bodies  undergoing  Alteration  ai 
100°  {losing  Water^  for  insUmce). 


§  179. 

The  process  is  conducted  either  according  to 
§  174,  or  as  directed  §  178.  Ignited  chromate  of 
lead,  cooled  in  a  closed  tube,  may  also  be  em- 
ployed as  oxidizing  agent. 

i.  Fluid  Bodies. 

a.  Volatile  Uquids  {e.g^  ethereal  oils,  alco- 
hol, etc.). 

§  180. 

1.  The  analysis  of  organic  volatile  fluids  re- 
quires the  objects  enumerated  in  §  174.  The 
combustion  tube  should  be  somewhat  longer  than 
there  mentioned ;  it  should  have  a  length  of  50 
or  60  cm.,  according  as  the  substance  is  less  or 
more  volatile.  The  process  requires  besides  sev- 
eral small  glass  bulbs  for  the  reception  of  the 
liquid  to  be  analyzed.  These  bulbs  are  made  in 
the  following  manner : 

A  glass  tube,  about  30  cm.  long  and  about  8 
mm.  \vide,  is  drawn  out  as  shown  in  fig.  88,  fused 
off  at  </,  and  A  expanded  into  a  bulb,  as  shown 
in  fig.  89.  The  bulbed  part  is  then  cut  off  at  p. 
Another  bulb  is  then  made  in  the  same  way,  and  a  third 
and  fourth,  &c.,  as  long  as  sufficient  length  of  tube  is 
left  to  secure  the  bulb  from  being  reached  by  the  moist- 
ure of  the  mouth. 

Two  of  these  bulbs  are  accurately  weighed ;  they  are 

then  filled  with  the  liquid  to  bo  analyzed,  closed  by 

fusion,  and  weighed  again.     The  filling  is  effected  by 

heating  the  bulb  over  a  lamp  and  immersing  the  point 


Fig.  89. 
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into  the  liquid  to  be  analyzed,  part  of  which  will  now,  npon  cool- 
ing, eotcr  the  bnlb.  If  the  fluid  ia  highly  volatile,  the  portion 
entering  the  etill  warm  balb  is  converted  into  vapor,  which  expels 
the  fluid  again ;  but  the  moment  the  vapor  ie  recondensed,  the 
bulb  iiUs  tlie  more  completely.  If  the  liquid  is  of  a  lese  volatile 
nature,  a  small  portion  only  will  enter  at  flrst ;  in  euch  cases  the 
bulb  is  heated  again,  to  convert  what  has  entered  into  vapor,  and 
the  point  is  then  again  immersed  into  the  fluid,  which  will  now 
readily  enter  and  fill  the  bulb.  The  excess  of  fluid  is  ejected  &om 
the  neck  of  the  little  tube  by  a  sudden  jerk ;  the  point  of  the 
capillary  neck  is  then  sealed  in  the  blowpipe  flame.  The  combos- 
tioD  tube  is  now  prepared  for  the  process  by  introducing  into  it 
from  the  filling-tube  or  flask  (§1H)  a  layer  of  oxide  of  copper 
occupying  about  6  cm.  in  length.  The  middle  of  the  neck  of  one 
of  the  bulbs  is  slightly  scratched  with  a  flle,  the  pointed  end  is 
quickly  broken  off,  and  the  bulb  and  end  are  dropped  into  the 
combustion  tube  (sec  flg.  90).  Another  layer  of  oxide  of  copper, 
about  6 — d  cm.  long,  is  then  filled  in,  and  the  other 
'  bulb  introduced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fii8t. 
The  tube  is  finally  nearly  filled  with  oxide  of  cop- 
per. A  few  gentle  taps  upon  the  table  suffice  to 
clear  a  free  passage  for  the  gases  evolved.  (It  is 
advisable  to  place  in  the  anterior  half  of  the  com- 
bustion tube  small  lumps  of  oxide  of  copper  [comp. 
§  66,  1],  or  superficially  oxidized  copper  turnings, 
which  will  permit  the  free  passage  of  the  gases, 
even  with  a  narrow  channel,  or  no  channel  at  all; 
since  with  a  wide  channel  there  is  the  risk  of  vapors 
passing  unconsumed  through  the  tube.) 

The  combustion  of   highly   volatile  substances 
demands  great  care,  and   requii-es  certain  modificar 
tioQB  of  the  common  method.     Tlie  operation  com- 
mences by  heating  to  redness  the  anterior  half  of 
*  the   tube,  which  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  a 

screen,  or  in  the  case  of  highly  volatile  substances,  by  two  screens ; 
ignited  charcoal  is  then  placed  behind  the  tube  to  heat  the  tail 
and  prevent  tlie  condensation  of  vapor  in  that  part.  A  piece  of 
red-hot  charcoal  ia  now  applied  to  that  part  of  tlie  tube  which  is 
occupied  by  the  first  bulb ;  this  causes  the  efflux  and  evaporation 
of  the  contents  of  the  latter ;  the  vapor  passing  over  the  oxide  of 
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copper  snffers  combnstion,  and  thns  the  evolution  of  gas  coin- 
mences,  which  is  then  maintained  by  heating  very  gradually  the 
first,  and  after  this  the  second  balb ;  it  is  better  to  conduct  the 
operation  too  slowly  than  too  quickly.  Sudden  heating  of  the 
bulbs  would  at  once  cause  such  an  impetuous  rush  of  gas  as  to 
eject  the  fluid  from  the  potash  bulbs.  The  tube  is  finally  in  its 
entire  length  surrounded  with  ignited  charcoal,  and  the  rest  of  the 
operation  conducted  in  the  usual  way.  If  the  air  drawn  through 
the  apparatus  tastes  of  the  analyzed  substance,  tliis  is  a  sure  sign 
that  complete  combustion  has  not  been  effected.      . 

2.  In  the  combustion  of  liquids  of  high  boiling  point  and 
abounding  in  carbon,  e,g,^  ethereal  oils,  unconsumed  carbon  is  apt 
to  deposit  on  the  completely  reduced  copper  near  the  substance ; 
it  is  therefore  advisable  to  distribute  the  quantity  intended  for 
analysis  (about  0*4  grm.)  in  3  bulbs,  separated  from  each  other  in 
the  tube  by  layers  of  oxide  of  copper. 

3.  In  the  combustion  of  less  volatile  liquids,  it  is  advisable  to 
empty  the  bulbs  of  their  contents  before  the  combustion  begins: 
tliis  is  effected  by  connecting  the  filled  tube  with  an  exhausting . 
syringe,  and  rarefying  the  air  in  the  tube  by  a  single  pull  of  the 
handle ;  this  will  suffice  to  expand  the  air-bubble  in  each  bulb  suf- 
ficiently to  eject  the  oily  liquid  from  it,  which  is  then  absorbed  by 
the  oxide  of  copper. 

4.  If  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  oxide  of  copper 
may  not  suf&ce  to  effect  the  complete  combustion  of  the  carbon, 
the  process  is  terminated  in  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas  (compare  §  176). 

5.  If  it  is  intended  to  effect  the  combustion  in  the  apparatus 
described  in  §  178  (in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas),  the  bulb  must  be 
drawn  out  to  a  fine  long  point,  and  filled  almost  completely  with 
the  fluid.  The  point  is  then  sealed  in  tlie  blowpipe  flame,  and  the 
bulbs  are  transferred  in  that  state  to  the  combustion  tube.  When 
the  anterior  and  the  farther  end  of  the  tube  are  red-hot,  a  piece  of 
ignited  charc*oal  is  put  to  the  part  occupied  by  the  first  bulb,  when 
the  expansion  of  the  liquid  will  cause  it  to  burst.  When  the  con- 
tents of  the  fii-st  bulb  are  consumed,  the  second,  and  after  this  tlie 
third,  are  treated  in  the  same  way.  This  method  will  not  answer, 
however,  for  very  volatile  liquids,  as,  <?.</.,  ether,  on  account  of  the 
explosion  which  would  inevitably  take  place. 
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fi.  NorirmUMe  Liquids  {e.g,j  fatty  oils). 

§  181. 

The  combustion  of  non-volatile  liquids  is  effected  either,  1,  with 
ehromate  of  lead,  or  oxide  of  copper  and  oxjgen ;  2,  iu  the  appar- 
atus described  §  178. 

1.  The  operation  is  conducted  in  general  as  directed  §  176  or 
§  176.  The  substance  is  weighed  in  a  small  tube,  placed  for  that 
purpose  in  a  tin  foot  (see  fig.  91),  and  the  mixing 
effected  as  follows:  Introduce  into  the  combustion 
tube  first  a  layer,  about  6  cm.  long,  of  ehromate  of 
lead,  or  of  oxide  of  copper;  then  drop  in  the  small 
cylinder  with  the  substance,  and  let  the  oil  completely 
run  out  into  the  tube ;  make  it  spread  about  in  yarious 
Pig.  91.  directions,  taking  care,  however,  to  leave  the  upper 
side  (intended  for  the  channel)  and  the  forepart,  to  the  extent  of  J 
or  ^  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  entirely  clean.  Fill  the  tube  now 
nearly  with  ehromate  of  lead  or  oxide  of  copper — which  has  pre- 
viously been  cooled  in  the  filling  tube  or  flask — taking  care  that 
the  little  cylinder  which  contained  the  oil  be  completely  filled  with 
the  oxidizing  agent.  Place  the  tube  in  hot  sand,  which,  imparting 
a  high  degree  of  fluidity  to  the  oil,  leads  to  the  perfect  absorption 
of  the  latter  by  the  oxidizing  agent,  and  proceed  with  the  combus- 
tion in  the  usual  way.  It  is  advisable  to  select  a  tolerably  long 
tube.  Chromate  of  lead  is  usually  to  be  preferred.  If  it  is  used, 
a  very  intense  heat,  sufficiently  strong  to  fuse  the  contents  of  the 
tube,  is  cautiously  applied  in  the  last  stage  of  the  process. 

Solid  fats  or  waxy  substances  which,  not  being  reducible  to 
powder,  cannot  be  mixed  with  the  oxidizing  agent  in  the  usual 
way,  are  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  fatty  oils.  They  are  fused 
in  a  small  weighed  glass  boat,  made  of  a  tube  divided  lengthwise ; 
when  cold,  the  little  boat  witli  its  contents  is  weighed,  and  then 
dropped  into  the  combustion  tube,  which  has  been  previously  filled 
to  the  extent  of  about  6  cm.  with  chromate  of  lead,  or  with  oxide 
of  copper.  The  substance  is  then  fused  by  the  application  of  heat, 
and  made  to  spread  about  in  the  tube  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
done  with  fatty  oils ;  the  rest  of  the  operation  also  being  conducted 
exactly  as  in  the  latter  case.  If  chromate  of  lead  is  employed,  it 
will  be  found   advantageous  to  add  some  potassium  dicliromate 
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(§  177).     If  oxide  of  copper  be  used,  finish  in  a  stream  of  oxygen 

(§  176). 

2.  If  it  is  intended  to  effect  the  combustion  of  fatty  substances 
or  other  bodies  of  the  kind  in  a  tray,  in  a  current  of  oxygen  gas, 
by  means  of  the  apparatus  described  in  §  178,  the  combustion  must 
be  conducted  with  great  care.  As  soon  as  the  oxide  of  copper  in 
the  anterior  and  the  copper  roll  in  the  posterior  parts  of  the  tube 
are  red-hot,  carefully  regulated  heat  is  applied  to  the  part  occupied 
by  the  tray.  The  volatile  products  generated  by  the  dry  distilla- 
tion of  the  substance  burn  at  the  expense  of  the  oxide  of  copper. 

When  it  is  perceived  that  the  surface  layer  of  the  oxide  of  cop- 
per is  reduced,  the  application  of  heat  to  the  substance  is  suspended 
for  a  time,  and  resumed  only  after  the  reduced  copper  is  reoxid- 
ized  in  the  stream  of  oxygen  gas.  Care  is  finally  taken  to  insure 
the  complete  combustion  of  the  carbon  remaining  in  the  boat 


Supplement  to  A.,  §§  1Y4— 181. 

§182. 

Modified  Apparatus  fob  the  Absobftion  of  Cabbonio  Acid. 

G.  J.  MuLDEB*  has  replaced  the  potash  bulbs  altogether  by  a 
totally  different  absorption  apparatus.  The  calcium  chloride 
tube  is  immediately  connected  with  the  system  of  U-tubes,  fig. 
92 ;  a  contains  small  pieces  of  glass,  6  to  10  drops  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  at  the  top 
asbestos  plugs,  h  is  filled  to  f 
with  granulated  soda  lime  (say 
20  grm.  prepared  as  directed 
in  §  66,  4),  the  remaining  ^  (in 
the  2d  limb)  contains  calcium 
chloride  (say  3  grm.).  Lastly,  c 
is  filled  with  lamps  of  potassa. 
a  and  i  are  weighed  together, 
0  serves  as  a  guard  to  ^,  and 
is  not  weighed.  The  sulphuric 
acid  tube    serves    to   show  the  ^-  ^' 

rate  of  the  evolution  of  gas ;  it  contains  enough  sulphuric  add, 


*  Zeitschrift  f.  analyt.  Chem.  1,  2. 
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when  the  lower  part  is  just  stopped  up.  If  the  process  goes 
on  properly,  the  weight  of  the  tube  does  not  increase  more  than 
1  mgrm. ;  generally  the  increment  is  unweighable.  If  the  tube 
is  closed  after  use  with  caoutchouc  caps^  it  may  be  used  over 
and  over  again.  The  sulphuric  acid  possesses  the  advantage  over 
other  fluids  that  it  indicates  whether  the  combustion  was  complete 
or  not;  for  in  the  first  case  it  remains  colorless,  in  the  second 
it  becomes  brown  from  the  escaping  hydrocarbons^  and  then  the 
results  cannot  be  expected  to  be  perfectly  accurate.  The  absorp- 
tion of  the  carbonic  acid  by  the  soda-lime  tube  is  as  rapid  as  it  is 
complete ;  even  when  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  is  passing,  with 
ten  times  the  rapidity  usual  in  organic  analysis,  no  trace  of  the 
acid  makes  its  esca{:)e.  The  absorption  of  the  carbonic  acid  is 
attended  with  warming  of  the  soda-lime ;  if  any  water  evaporates 
from  the  soda-lime,  it  is  retained  by  the  calcium  chloride  in  the 
second  limb.  The  corks  of  the  absorption  tubes  are,  like  the  others, 
coated  with  sealing-wax.  A  filled  soda-lime  tube  weighs  about  40 
grm.  The  first  time  it  is  used  alone ;  the  second  time  the  same 
tube  is  used,  but  as  a  precautionary  measure  a  second  similarly 
filled  and  separately  weighed  tube  is  placed  in  front  of  it.  The 
second  tube  rarely  increases  in  weight,  and  unless  it  does,  the  first 
tube  can  be  used  a  third  time,  but  of  course  in  connection  with  the 
second.  If  the  second  tube  has  gained  in  the  third  operation,  the 
first  tube  is  rejected  at  the  fourth  operation,  and  the  second  is  now 
used  alone,  &c.  If  after  the  combustion  a  stream  of  oxygen  is 
transmitted  through  the  combustion  tube,  the  tubes  are  of  course 
at  the  end  full  of  oxygen.  If,  then,  care  be  taken  that  the  tubes 
are  full  of  oxygen  before  weighing,  the  trouble  of  the  final  trans- 
mission of  air  may  be  saved.  For  weighing,  Mfldee  closes  the 
ends  of  the  glass  tubes  with  caps  made  out  of  india-rubber  tube. 
According  to  Dibbits,*  however,  this  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

Mulder's  absorption  apparatus  is  peculiarly  suitable,  when  the 
carbonic  acid  is  mixed  with  another  gas.  It  insures  complete 
absorption,  precludes  the  evaporation  of  any  water,  and  offers  per- 
fect security  in  case  of  the  sudden  occurrence  of  a  too  rapid  evolu- 
tion of  gas. 

■    I  -         . I  -  —     1 1—^ * 

♦  Zeit.  f.  anal.  Chem.  15,  157. 
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B.  Analysis  of  CJompounds  consisting  of  Carbon,  Hydbookn, 

Oxygen,  and  Nitrogen. 

The  principle  of  the  analysis  of  such  compounds  is  in  general 
this:  in  one  portion  the  carbon  and  the  hydrogen  are  determined 
as  carbonic  acid  and  water  respectively ;  in  another  portion^  the 
nitrogen  is  determined  either  in  the  gaseous  form,  or  as  ammonium 
platinic  chloride,  or  by  determining  volumetrically  the  ammonia 
f oniied  from  the  nitrogen ;  the  oxygen  is  calculated  from  the  loss. 

As  the  presence  of  nitrogen  exercises  a  certain  influence  upon 
the  estimation  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  we  have  here  to  consider 
not  only  the  method  of  determining  the  nitrogen,  but  also  the 
modifications  which  the  presence  of  the  nitrogen  renders  necessary 
in  the  usual  method  of  determining  the  carbon  and  hydrogen. 


9 


a.  Determination  of  the  Carbon  and  Hydrogen  nr  Nitrogenous 

Substances. 

§  183. 

1.  When  nitrogenous  substances  are  ignited  with  oxide  of  cop- 
per or  with  lead  chromate,  a  portion  of  the  nitrogen  present 
escapes  in  the  gaseous  form,  together  with  the  carbonic  acid  and 
aqueous  vapor;  wliilst  another  portion,  minute  indeed,  still,  in 
bodies  abounding  in  oxygen,  not  quite  insignificant,  is  converted 
into  nitric  oxide  gas,  which  is  subsequently  transformed  wholly  or 
partially  into  nitrous  acid  by  the  air  in  the  apparatus.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  methods  described  in  §§  174,  etc.,  in  the  analysis  of 
nitrogenous  substances  would  accordingly  give  too  much  carbon  ; 
since  the  potash  bulbs  would  retain,  besides  the  carbonic  acid,  also 
the  nitrous  acid  formed  and  a  portion  of  the  nitric  oxide  (which  in 
the  presence  of  potassa  decomposes  slowly  into  nitrous  acid  and 
nitrous  oxide).  This  defect  may  be  remedied  by  selecting  a  com- 
bustion tube  about  12 — 15  cm.  longer  than  those  commonly 
employed,  filling  this  in  the  usual  way,  but  finishing  with  a  loose 
layer,  about  9 — 12  cm.  long,  of  clean,  fine  copper  turnings  (§  66, 
6),  or  a  compact  roll  of  copper  wire-gauze.  The  roll  of  copper 
gauze  in  front  of  the  oxide  should  not  be  previously  oxidized  (as 
is  recommended  for  substances  free  from  nitrogen  chlorine  and 
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bromine),  but  should  be  in  the  metallic  Btate^.  The  proceBS  is  com* 
menced  by  heating  these  copper  turnings  to  redness,  in  which  state 
thej  are  maintained  during  the  whole  course  of  the  operation. 
These  are  the  only  modifications  required  to  adapt  the  methods 
above  described  for  the  analysis  of  nitrogenous  substances.  The 
use  of  the  metallic  copper  depends  upon  its  property  of  decompos- 
ing, when  in  a  state  of  intense  ignition,  all  the  oxides  of  nitrogen 
into  oxygen,  with  which  it  combines,  and  into  pure  nitrogen  gas. 
As  the  metal  exercises  this  action  only  when  in  a  state  of  intense 
ignition,  care  must  be  taken  to  maintain  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tube  in  that  state  throughout  the  process.  As  metallic  copper 
recently  reduced  retains  hydrogen  gas,  and,  when  kept  for  some 
time,  aqueous  vapor  condensed  on  the  surface,  the  copper  turnings 
intended  for  the  process  must  be  introduced  into  the  tube  hot  as 
they  come  from  the  drying  closet  (which  is  heated  to  100®).  v. 
LiEBiG  recommends  to  compi*ess  the  hot  turnings  in  a  tube  into  a 
cylindrical  form,  to  facilitate  their  rapid  introduction  into  the 
combustion  tube. 

2.  If  it  is  intended  to  bum  nitrogenous  bodies  in  the  apparatus 
described  in  §  178,  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  at  least  the  anterior 
half  of  the  roll  from  oxidizing,  both  during  the  ignition  in  the 
current  of  air  and  during  the  actual  process  of  combustion.  When 
the  operation  is  terminated,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  metallic 
copper  is  visibly  progressing,  the  oxygen  is  turned  off,  and  the 
cock  of  the  air  gasometer  opened  a  little  instead,  to  let  the  tube 
cool  in  a  slow  stream  of  atmospheric  air. 

3.  Since  the ,  metallic  copper  is  usually  oxidized  during  each 
combustion  and  must  be  reduced  again,  SxEiNf  uses  silver  instead 
of  copper.  Silver  has  the  additional  advantage  that  it  retains  also 
chlorine.  According  to  the  investigations  of  Calberla,  silver  at  a 
red  heat  reduces  oxides  of  nitrogen  completely,  while  it  does  not 
exercise  the  least  influence  on  carbonic  acid. 

i.   Determination  of  the  NrrBOOEN  in  Okoamc  Com- 
pounds. 
As  already  indicated,  two  essentially  different  methods  are  in 

•  The  copper  turnings  or  gauze  cannot  bo  replaced  by  the  metallic  powder 
obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  oxide  with  hydrogen,  as  this  obstinately  retains 
hydrogen,  and  consequently  decomposes  appreciable  quantities  of  carbonic  acid 
with  formation  of  carbonic  oxide.  8chr5tter,  Lautemann,  Journ.  f.  pnkt 
Chem.  77.  816. 

t  Zeitschrift  f.  anal.  Chem.  8.  88. 
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use  for  effecting  the  determination  of  the  nitrogen  in  organic  com- 
ponnds ;  viz.,  the  nitrogen  is  either  separated  in  the  pare  form  and 
its  volume  measured,  or  it  is  converted  into  ammonia,  and  this  is 
determined  either  as  ammonium  pktinic  chloride,  or  volumetric- 
all  j  bj  neutralization. 

a.  Determination  of  the  Nitrogen  from  the  Vciki/me. 

§184. 

CM,  Dumas'  Method,  modified  by  Schiel. 

This  method  may  be  employed  in  the  analysis  of  all  organic 
compounds  containing  nitrogen.  It  requires  a  graduated  glass 
cylinder  of  about  200  c.c.  capacity,  with  a  ground-glass  plate  to 
cover  it. 

The  combustion  tube  should  be  60  or  70  cm.  long,  and  drawn 
out  at  the  posterior  end  to  a  stout  open  tail,  which  should  have  a 
small  bulb  or  swell  for  the  better  fastening  of  a  rubber  tube  to  it. 
Introduce  into  it  near  the  tail  a  plug  of  newly  ignited  asbestos, 


Fig.  98 

then  a  layer  of  oxide  of  copper,  4  cm.  long ;  after  this  the  intimate 
mixture  of  an  accurately  weighed  portion  of  the  substance  (0"8 — 
0*6  grm.,  or,  in  the  case  of  compounds  poor  in  nitrogen,  a  some- 
what larger  quantity)  with  oxide  of  copper,  then  the  oxide  which 
has  served  to  rinse  the  mortar,  followed  by  a  layer  of  pure  oxide, 
and,  lastly,  a  layer  of  copper  turnings,  about  15  cm.  long.  Make 
a  channel  along  the  top  of  the  tube  by  gentle  tapping.  Connect 
the  tube  with  the  bent  delivery  tube  cf  (fig.  93),  and  place  in  the 
furnace.  Connect  the  tail  by  means  of  a  stout  tvhe  of  india-rub- 
ber with  an  apparatus  for  giving  a  continuous  stream  of  washed 
carbonic  acid  gas.  Transmit  this  slowly  through  the  tube  for  half 
an  hour,  then  immerse  the  end  of  the  bent  delivery  tube  under 
mercnry,  and  invert  over  it  a  test  tube  filled  with  solution  of 
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potassa.  If  the  gas  bubbles  entering  the  cylinder  are  completely 
absorbed  by  the  solution  of  potassa,  this  is  a  proof  that  the  air  is 
thoroughly  expelled  from  the  tube.  But  should  this  not  be  the 
case,  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  must  be  continued  until  the 
desired  point  is  attained.  When'  the  gas  is  completely  absorbed, 
close  the  communication  between  the  CO,  generator  and  the  com. 
bustion  tube  by  a  screw  clamp  or  stopcock,  invert  the  graduated 
cylinder,  filled  f  with  mercury,  i  with  concentrated  solution  of 
potassa,  over  the  end  of  the  delivery  tube,  with  the  aid  of  a 
groundyglass  plate,*  and  proceed  with  the  combustion  in  the  usual 
way,  heating  first  the  anterior  end  of  the  tube  to  redness,  and 
advancing  gradually  towards  the  farther  end.  In  the  last  stage  of 
the  process,  communication  is  reestablished  with  the  CO,  genera- 
tor, and  thus  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  gas  which  still  remains  in 
the  tube  is  forced  into  the  cylinder.  Wait  now  mitil  the  volume  of 
the  gas  in  the  cylinder  no  longer  decreases,  even  upon  shaking  the 
latter  (consequently,  until  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  has  been 
absorbed),  then  place  the  cylinder  in  a  large  and  deep  glass  vessel 
filled  with  water,  the  transport  from  the  mercurial  trough  to  this 
vessel  being  effected  by  keeping  the  aperture  closed  with  a  small 
dish  filled  with  mercury.  The  mercury  and  the  solution  of  potassa 
sink  to  the  bottom,  and  are  replaced  by  water.  Immerse  the  cylin- 
der, then  raise  it  again  until  the  water  is  inside  and  outside  on  an 
exact  level ;  read  off  the  volume  of  the  gas  and  mark  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  and  the  state  of  the  barometer ;  calculate  the 
weight  of  the  nitrogen  gas  from  its  volume,  after  reduction  to  the 
normal  temperature  and  pressure,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  ten- 
sion of  the  aqueous  vapor  (comp.  "  Calculation  of  Analyses").  The 
results  are  generally  somewhat  too  high,  viz.,  by  about  0*2 — 0*5 
per  cent. ;  this  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  even  long-con- 
tinued transmission  of  carbonic  acid  through  the  tube  fails  to  expel 
every  trace  of  atmospheric  air  adhering  to  the  oxide  of  copper. 

*  The  following  is  the  best  way  of  filling  the  cylinder  and  inverting  it  over 
the  opening  of  the  bent  delivery  tube: — The  mercury  is  introduced  at  first,  and 
the  air-bubbles  which  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  vessel  are  removed  in  the  usual 
way.  The  solution  of  potassa  is  then  poured  in,  leaving  the  top  of  the  cylinder 
free  to  the  extent  of  about  2  lines;  thisis  cautiously  filled  up  to  the  brim  with 
pure  water,  and  the  ground-glass  plate  slided  over  it.  The  cylinder  is  now 
inverted,  and  the  opening  placed  under  the  mercury  in  the  trough ;  the  glass  plate 
is  then  withdrawn  from  under  the  cylinder.  In  this  maimer  the  operation  may 
be  performed  easily,  and  without  soiling  the  fingers. 
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It  is  highly  advisable,  before  making  any  nitrogen  determina- 
tions with  this  method,  to  sabject  a  non-nitrogenous  substance,  <?.^., 
sugar,  to  the  same  process.  The  analyst  thereby  acquaints  himself 
with  the  extent  of  the  error  to  which  he  will  be  exposed.  In  such 
an  experiment  the  quantity  of  unabsorbed  gas  should  not  exceed 
1  or  1^  c.c. 

To  insure  complete  combustion  of  diflBcultly  combustible  bod- 
ies, Streckkr  recommends  the  addition  of  arsenious  oxide  in  pow- 
der to  the  oxide  of  copper  with  which  the  substance  is  to  be  mixed ; 
the  arsenious  oxide  is  volatilized  by  the  action  of  the  heat,  the 
fumes  burning  the  whole  of  the  carbon  like  a  current  of  oxygen. 
The  arsenious  oxide  sublimes  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  tube, 
arsenic  remains  in  the  copper. 

lib.  By  exhaustion  of  tlie  combystion  tube  with  an  om" pwmp^ 
amd  measurer/lent  of  nitrogen  in  Schiff^a  Azotometer. 

A  process  capable,  of  giving  much  more  accurate  results  than 
the  preceding  {aa)  has  been  developed  by  Frankland  and  Arm- 
strong,* GiBBS  +  and  Johnson.     It  is  described  X  as  follows : 

REAGENTS. 

Cupric  oxide. — "Copper  scale,"  which  may  contain  cuprous 
oxide,  coal  dust,  oil,  &c.,  is  mixed  in  an  iron  pot  with  10  per  cent, 
of  potassium  chlorate  and  enough  water  to  make  a  thin  paste.  The 
mass  is  heated  and  stirred  till  dry,  the  heat  is  then  raised  to  the  point 
of  ignition,  and  until  the  mass  does  not  glow  nor  sparkle  when 
stirred. 

The  potassium  chloride  is  washed  out  by  decantation  and  the 
cupric  oxide  is  dried  and  moderately  ignited. 

Metallic  copper. — Granular  copper  oxide,  or  fine  copper  gauze, 
is  suitable  for  its  preparation.  The  granular  copper  is  most  con- 
venient; copper  gauze  must  be  made  into  rolls  adapted  to  the 
combustion  tube.  The  copper  is  reduced  and  cooled  as  usual  in  a 
stream  of  hydrogen. 

Potassium  chlorate, — Commercial  potassium  chlorate  is  fused 
in  porcelain  and  pulverized. 

Sodiuin  bicarbonate  must  contain  no  organic  matter. 

♦  Jour.  Chem.  Soc.  pi],  vol.  vi.  p.  77. 

f  Am.Journ.8ci.  and  Arts,  vol.  zlviiL 

X  By  Johnson  and  Jenkins,  American  Chemical  Journal,  IL  87. 
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Solution  of  Caustic  Potcuh. — Dissolve  commercial  "stick  pot- 
ash" in  less  than  its  weight  of  water,  maldng  a  solation  bo  concen- 
trated that,  on  cooling,  it  deposits  crystals  of  potasainm  hydrate. 

The  same  clear  solution  may  be  used  for  a  number  of  combns- 
tions  or  until  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  not  qnite  prompt. 


APPARATDS. 

The  Cotnhustion  tube  shoald  be  of  the  beet  hard  Bohemian 
glass,  about  2  feet  i  inch%  long.  The  rear  end  is  bent  and  sealed 
as  in  fig.  96. 

It  is  best  to  protect  the  horizontal  part  with  thin  copper  foil. 
The  tabe  is  connected  with  the  pninp  by  a  close  fitting  rubber 
cork,  smeared  with  glycerine. 

Azotometer. — This  is  a  modification  of  the  apparatus  invented 
and  described  by  SchifE,  Fre«.  Zeitachrift,  Bd.  7,  p.  430. 
It  is  represented  in  fig.  94. 

The  gas  is  measured  in  an  accurately  calibrated  cylinder  (bo- 
rette)  A  of  120  c,  c.  capacity,  graduated  to 
£f  tlis  of  cubic  centimetres,  and  closed  at  the 
upper  end  by  a  glass  stopcock.  The  lower 
end  is  connected,  by  means  of  a  perforated 
rubber  stopper  about  If  inches  long  and 
li  inches  diameter,  with  anotlier  tube  hav- 
ing two  arms,  one,  D,  to  receive  the  delivery 
'  tube  from  the  pump,  the  other  connected 
)  by  a  rubber  tube  with  a  bulb  of  200  c  c. 
capacity,  F,  through  which  potash  solution 
is  supplied.  The  graduated  tube  is  en- 
closed in  a  water-jacket  with  an  external 
diameter  of  about  1}  inches.  Its  lower  end 
is  closed  by  the  caoutchouc  stopper  that 
connects  the  two  parte  of  the  azotometer 
described  above.  The  upper  end  of  the 
jacket  is  closed  by  a  thin  rubber  disc,  slit 
radially  and  having  four  perforations :  one 
in  the  centre,  through  which  the  neck  of 
the  graduated  tut>o  passes,  and  three  others 
near  the  circumference. 
Through  one  of  the  latter,  a  glass  tube,  L,  bent  as  in  the  figure, 
reaches  to  the  bottom  of  the  jacket,  another  short  tube  just  passes 


Fig.  84. 
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through  the  disc,  and  the  third  hole  is  for  supporting  a  thermo- 
meter. The  azotometer  is  held  upright  and  firm  on  a  stand  by 
rings  fitting  around  the  jacket  and  by  cork  wedges. 

The  bulb  for  potash  solution  rests  in  a  slotted,  sliding  ring. 

The  air  jpump  used  is  the  Sprengel  mercury  pump,  modified 
merely  so  as  to  be  easily  constructed  and  durable.  Its  essential 
parts  are  sketched  in  fig.  95.  Some  of  them  are  exaggerated  in 
order  to  show  their  construction  more  plainly.  Through  a  rubber 
stopper  wired  into  the  nozzle  of  the  mercury  reser- 
Toir,  A,  passes  a  glass  tube,  B,  4  inches  long ;  this 
connects  by  a  caoutchouc  tube  with  the  straight 
tube  D,  3  feet  long.  The  rubber  tube  E,  6  inches 
long,  connects  D  with  a  straight  glass  tube,  F,  of 
about  the  same  length  as  D. 

G  is  a  piece  of  combustion  tube  1^  inches  long, 
closed  below  by  a  doubly  perforated  soft  rubber 
stopper  admitting  the  tubes  F  and  H,  and  above  by 
a  singly  perforated  rubber  stopper  into  which  a 
tube,  I,  is  fitted.  The  tube  H  has  a  length  of  45 
inches.  At  the  bottom  it  is  connected  by  rubber 
with  a  straight  tube  of  3  inches,  and  this  again  with 
a  tube,  K,  of  7  inches.  The  tubes  H  K  should 
have  an  internal  diameter  of  li  millimetres,  F  may 
be  2  millimeters,  and  D  still  larger. 

We  have  used  for  H  and  F  slender  Bohemian 
glass  tubes  of  4  millimetres  exterior  diameter.  Their 
elasticity  compensates  for  their  slendemess.  If 
heavy  barometer  tubes  be  used,  the  stoppers  and  G 
must  be  of  correspondingly  larger  dimensions. 

The  join  is  at  G  must  be  made  with  the  great- 
est care. 

It  is  best  to  insert  the  lower  stopper  for  half 
its  length  into  G,  having  the  dimensions  of  the 
parts  so  related  that  it  requires  considerable  eflEort 
to  force  the  slightly  greased  tubes  F  and  H  to 
their  places  just  through  the  stopper.  The  tube 
I  must  be  of  stout  glass — a  decimetre  in  diameter, 
out  at  either  end  to  a  long  taper,  and  bent  as  in  the  figure,  in  order 
to  bring  its  free  extremity  to  the  level  of  the  combustion  furnace. 
The  hole  in  the  upper  rubber  stopper  has  a  diameter  of  5  mm., 
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just  sufficient  to  admit  the  narrowed  end  of  the  tube,  which,  after 
greasing  or  moistening  with  glycerine,  is  "  screwed  down"  into  the 
stopper. 

These  three  joints  are  the  only  ones  belonging  to  the  pump 
which  have  to  resist  diminished  pressure,  and  require  extreme  care 
in  making. 

If  not  entirely  secure  they  are  to  be  trapped  with  glycerine. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  needful  to  pass  F  and  H  through  a  stopper 
of  half  an  inch  greater  diameter  than  G  and  con-espondingly 
perforated  before  entering  the  latter.  Then,  previous  to  insei*ting 
I,  a  tube  4  inches  long  is  slipped  over  G  upon  this  wider  stopper. 
When  I  has  been  inserted  and  the  tubes  have  been  secured  to 
their  support,  the  space  between  G  and  the  outer  tube  is  filled 
with  the  most  concentrated  glycerine,  which  is  prevented  from 
absorbing  moisture  by  corking  above. 

The  two  rubber  tubes  are  both  provided  with  stout  screw 
clamps,  to  admit  of  exactly  regulating  the  flow  of  mercury.  The 
tubes  D,  F,  H,  and  I  are  secured  to  a  vertical  plank  framed  below 
into  a  heavy  horizontal  wooden  foot  on  which  rests  tlie  mercury 
trough,  and  having  above  a  horizontal  shelf  through  an  aperture 
of  which  passes  the  neck  of  A. 

The  tubes  D,  F,  H,  and  I  are  secured  to  the  plank  at  several 
points  by  wooden  or  cork  clamps,  clasping  the  tubes  and  fastened 
by  screws  or  wires. 

These  fastenings  are  made  elastic  by  the  intervention  of  a  thick 
rubber  tube  between  the  glass  and  wood.  The  connections  C  and 
E  should  be  made  of  stout  vulcanized  rubber,  those  at  the  base  of 
H  K  of  fine  black  rubber. 

The  latter  should  be  soaked  in  melted  tallow  previous  to  use, 
all  excess  being  carefully  removed  from  the  interior.  The  joints 
should  be  wound  with  waxed  silk. 

A  glass  funnel  is  placed  within  A  to  prevent  spattering  of  the 
mercury  when  it  is  filled. 

OPERATION. 

From  3  to  4  grams  of  potassium  chlorate,  according  to  the 
amount  of  carbon  to  be  burned,  are  put  into  the  tail  of  tlie  com- 
bustion tube,  fig.  96,  followed  by  an  asbestos  plug  just  at  the  bend. 
The  substance  to  be  analyzed  (0-6 — 0*8  grams)  is  well  mixed  in 
a  mortar  with  enough  cupric  oxide  that  has  been  freshly  ignited 
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and  allowed  to  cool  to  make  a  layer  11  or  12  inches  long  in  the 
tube.  The  mixture  is  introduced  through  a  funnel  and  rinsed 
with  enough  cupric  oxide  to  make  a  layer  of  3  inches,  a  second 
asbestos  plug,  and  upon  it  a  layer  of  reduced  copper  of  4  or  6 
inches  long  are  put  in,  then  a  third  asbestos  plug,  tlien  2  inches  of 
cupric  oxide,  a  fourth  asbestos  plug,  then  '8  to  1*  grams  of  sodium 
bicarbonate.  The  remaining  space  in  the  tube  is  loosely  filled  with 
asbestos,  to  absorb  the  water  which  is  formed  during  combustion, 
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Fig.  96. 

and  prevent  it  from  flowing  back  upon  the  heated  glass.  The 
anterior  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  cupric  oxide  and  reduced 
copper  is  wound  with  copper  foil,  leaving,  however,  a  little  of  the 
copper  (Cu.  in  fig.  96)  visible  at  its  rear.  The  combustion  tube  is 
placed  in  the  furnace  at  the  bend  of  the  tube  I,  and  connected  with 
the  latter  by  a  close-fitting  rubber  stopper  smeared  with  glycerine. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  make  the  joint  perfectly  tight.  The 
combustion  tube  has  its  conical  rubber  stopper  partly  inserted, 
and  is  then  forced  and  rotated  upon  the  tapering  and  stout  end  of 
the  tube  I,  the  latter  being  supported  by  one  hand  applied  at  the 
lower  bend. 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  AZOTOMETER. 

Fill  the  bottom  of  the  azotometer  to  about  the  level  indicated  by 
the  dotted  line  G,  with  mercury.  Close  the  arm  D  securely  with 
a  rubber  stopper.  Grease  the  stop-cock  H  and  insert  the  plug, 
leaving  the  cock  open. 

Pour  potash  solution  into  F  till  A  is  nearly  full,  and  there  is 
still  some  solution  in  the  bulb  F.  Raise  the  bulb  cautiously  with 
one  hand,  holding  the  stop-cock  H  in  the  other  hand.  When  the 
solution  in  A  has  risen  very  nearly  to  the  glass  cock,  close  the  lat- 
ter, avoiding  contact  of  the  alkali  with  the  ground  glass  bearings. 
Replace  the  bulb  in  the  ring  and  lower  it  as  far  as  may  be.  If  the 
level  of  the  solution  in  the  azotometer  does  not  fall  in  15  or  20 
minutes,  it  is  tight.  Place  the  delivery  tube  of  the  pump  K  in  a 
mercury  trough. 
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Supply  the  vessel  A  with  at  least  500  c.  c.  of  mercury.  Cau- 
tiously open  the  clamps  C  and  E.  If  the  mercury  does  not  start  at 
once  pinch  the  rubber  at  E  repeatedly.  The  mercury  should  flow 
nearly  as  fast  as  it  can  be  discharged  at  K,  without  filling  the  cylin- 
der G.  Five  to  ten  iiiinutes  working  of  the  pump  will  generally 
sufSce  to  make  a  complete  exhaustion  of  the  combustion  tube.  If 
most  of  the  mercury  runs  out  before  exhaustion  is  complete,  close 
the  clamp  C,  return  the  mercury  to  A,  and  repeat  the  operation. 
When  there  is  a  complete  exhaustion,  the  mercury  falls  with  a  rat- 
tling or  clicking  sound.  After  it  has  been  distinctly  heard  for  half 
a  minute,  close  the  clamp  C.  If  the  mercury  column  in  H  remains 
stationary  for  some  minutes,  the  connections  are  proved  to  be 
tight. 

ADJUSTING   THE   AZOTOMETEB. 

Remove  the  mercury  trough,  placing  K  in  a  capsule. 

Heat  the  part  of  the  tube  containing  sodium  bicarbonate.  Water 
vapor  and  carbon  dioxide  are  evolved,  which  fill  the  vacuum  in  H 
and  expel  the  mercury.  While  this  is  being  done  place  the  azoto- 
meter  near  by,  remove  the  bulb  F  from  the  ring  and  support  it  in 
a  box  near  the  level  of  D,  so  that  the  stopper  may  be  removed 
from  D  without  greatly  changing  the  level  of  the  mercury  G,  and 
so  that  the  azotometer  can  be  moved  freely  without  disturbing  it 
When  the  cork  in  D  has  been  removed  fill  D  half  full  or  more 
with  water. 

As  soon  as  the  mercury  has  fully  escaped  from  K  insert  the  lat- 
ter in  D.  Let  a  few  bubbles  escape  through  the  water  and  then 
pass  the  tube  K  down  so  that  the  escaping  gas  enters  the  azotome- 
ter. It  will  much  facilitate  the  delivery  of  gas  if  the  extremity  of 
the  tube  K  just  touches  the  inside  of  the  azotometer  tube,  and  is 
kept,  as  near  as  possible,  to  the  surface  of  the  mercury. 

The  carbon  dioxide  is  absorbed  in  passing  through  the  caustic 
potash  solution.  In  spite  of  all  precautions  very  minute  bubbles  of 
permanent  gas  will  occasionally  ascend,  but,  as  will  be  seen  on 
observing  the  amount  of  potash  solution  thus  displaced,  the  error 
thereby  occasioned  is  extremely  small. 

THE    COMBUSTION. 

First  heat  the  anterior  cupric  oxide  to  full  redness,  and  after- 
wards the  copj>er.  The  fine  gauze  or  pulveinilent  copper  very  com- 
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pletely  reduces  any  oxides  of  nitrogen  which  might  be  produced 
in  the  combustion,  and  also  retains  any  excess  of  oxygen  which  is 
evolved  at  the  close  of  the  process. 

The  anterior  cupric  oxide  burns  the  traces  of  hydrogen  which 
may  be  held  by  the  reduced  copper,  even  when  the  tube  is 
exhausted,  and  also  destroys  the  carbon  monoxide  which  is  usually 
formed  when  steam  and  carbon  dioxide  pass  together  over  reduced 
copper,  if  iron  or  carbon  be  present.  Go  on  with  the  combustion 
as  usual,  bringing  the  heat  up  to  a  fair  redness.  The  flow  of  gas 
may  be  made  quite  rapid,  say  one  bubble  a  second,  or  a  little  faster. 

When  the  horizontal  part  of  the  tube  has  all  been  heated,  and 
the  evolution  of  gas  has  nearly  ceased,  heat  the  potassium  chlorate 
so  that  it  boils  vigorously  from  evolution  of  oxygen.  The  reoxidiza- 
tion  of  the  reduced  copper  oxide  and  of  any  unbumed  carbon  pro- 
ceeds rapidly. 

Wlien  the  oxygen,  whose  flow  admits  of  easy  regulation,  begins 
to  attack  the  anterior  layer  of  reduced  copper,  stop  its  evolution 
and  lower  the  flames  all  along  the  tube,  keeping  the  reduced  cop- 
per still  faint  red. 

After  a  few  minutes  start  the  pump,  slowly  at  first,  having  some 
vessel  under  the  tube  D  of  the  azotometer  to  receive  the  mercury. 
A  few  minutes  pumping  suffices  to  clear  the  tube.  Remove  the 
azotometer,  close  the  tube  D  with  its  rubber  stopper,  then  raise  the 
bulb  into  its  ring  to  such  a  height  that  the  potash  solution  in  it 
shall  be  at  about  the  same  level  as  that  in  the  graduated  tube.  Con- 
nect L  at  its  upper  end  with  a  water  supply,  insert  a  thermometer 
in  the  top  of  the  water  jacket  and  let  the  water  run,  until  the  tem- 
perature and  the  volume  of  gas  are  constant. 

Read  off  the  volume  of  gas  and  temperature,  after  having  accu- 
rately adjusted  the  level  of  the  solution  in  the  bulb  to  that  in  the 
azotometer. 

Read  the  barometer  and  make  the  calculations  in  the  usual  way. 
When  50  per  cent,  potash  solution  is  used,  no  correction  need  be 
made  for  tension  of  aqueous  vapor,  as  Schiff  has  shown. 

The  calculation  is  somewhat  shortened  by  the  use  of  the  table 
in  Jour,  of  Chem.  Soc,  Vol.  XVIII.  (1865)  p.  212. 

Very  fair  results  are  got  by  employing,  with  suitable  precau- 
tion, a  stream  of  carbon  dioxide  to  displace  the  air  of  the  combus- 
tion tube,  but  the  process  is  very  tediou|^,  the  sources  of  error  are 
more  numerous,  and  the  results  are  apt  to  be  higher  and  not  so 
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accordant  as  when  the  mercury  pump  is  used  to  evacuate  the 
tube. 

The  pump  above  described  has  been  in  use  for  eighteen  months 
without  any  repairs,  and  by  its  help  two  or  even  three  analyses 
may  be  performed  in  a  day. 

fi.  JDetermmation  of  Nitrogen  by  conversion  into  Ammonia, 

Vabrentrapp  and  Will's  Method. 

§  185. 

This  method  may  be  applied  to  all  nitrogenous  compounds, 
except  those  containing  the  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid, 
hyponitric  acid,  &c.*  It  is  based  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
method  of  examining  organic  bodies  for  nitrogen  (g  172,  1,  a),  viz., 
upon  the  circumstance  that,  when  nitrogenous  bodies  are  ignited 
with  an  alkali  hydroxide,  the  latter  is  decomposed,  yielding  water, 
the  oxygen  of  which  combines  with  carbon  to  CO,,  which 
remains  in  combination  with  the  alkali  as  carbonate,  whilst  the 
hydrogen  at  the  moment  of  its  liberation  combines  with  the  whole 
of  the  nitrogen  present  to  form  ammonia. 

In  the  case  of  substances  abounding  in  nitrogen,  such  as  uric 
acid,  mellon,  &c.,  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  is  not  at  once  con- 
verted into  ammonia  in  this  process;  a  portion  of  it  combining 
with  part  of  the  carbon  of  the  organic  matter  to  cyanogen,  which 
then  combines,  either  in  that  form  with  the  alkali  metal,  or  in  the 
form  of  cyanic  acid  with  the  alkali.  Direct  experiments  have 
proved,  however,  that  even  in  such  cases  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen 
is  ultimately  obtained  as  ammonia,  if  the  alkali  hydroxide  is  pres- 
ent in  excess,  and  the  heat  applied  sufficiently  intense. 

As  in  all  organic  nitrogenous  compounds  the  carbon  prepon- 
derates over  the  nitrogen,  the  oxidation  of  the  former,  at  the 
expense  of  the  water,  will  invariably  liberate  a  quantity  of  hydro- 
gen more  than  sufficient  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  pres- 
ent into  ammonia ;  for  instance, 

CN  +  211,0  =  CO.  +  NH.  +  H. 

[*  Vegetable  matters,  as  dried  plants,  containing  not  more  than  8  per  cent  of 
NO  ft  may  be  analyzed  by  this  method.  In  a  case  where  6  per  cent  of  NtOtwas 
present,  a  loss  of  0*2  per  cent,  of  N  took  place  in  the  experiments  of  £. 
Schulze.— Fres.  Zeitschrift  vi.  887.] 
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The  excess  of  the  liberated  hydrogen  escapes  cither  in  the  free 
state,  or  in  combination  with  the  not  yet  oxidized  carbon,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  relative  proportions  of  the  two  elements  and  the  tem- 
peratnre,  as  iiiareh  gas,  olefiant  gas,  or  vapor  of  readily  condensible 
hydrocarbons,  wliieli  gases  serve  in  a  certain  measure  to  dilute  the 
ammonia.  As  a  certain  dilution  of  that  product  is  necessary  for 
the  success  of  the  operation,  I  will  here  at  once  state  that  sub- 
stances rich  in  nitrogen  should  be  mixed  with  more  or  less  of  some 
non-nitrogenous  body — sugar,  for  instance — so  that  there  may  be 
no  deficiency  of  diluent  gas. 

The  ammonia  is  determined  volu metrically,  see  §  196. 

aa.  Requisites. 

1.  The  objects  enumerated  g  174,  and  a  Porcelain  Mobtab  for 
mixing  the  weighed  subetanca 

2.  A  Combustion  Tube  of  the  kind  described  §  174,  3;  length 
about  40  cm.,  width  about  13  mm.  The  combustion  is  effected  in 
an  ordinary  combustion  furnace. 

3.  Soi»A-LiMK  (§  <t''.,  5). — It  is  advisable  to  gently  heat  in  a 
platinum  or  porcelain  disli,  a  quantity  of  the  soda-limo  sufficient  to 
fill  the  combustion  tube,  so  as  to  have  it  perfectly  dry  for  the  pro- 
cess of  combustion.  In  the  analysis  of  nuii-volatile  substances,  the 
best  way  is  to  use  the  soila-lime  while  still  warm. 

4.  A8BF,<To-;. — A  small  portion  of  this  substance  is  ignited  in  a 
platinum  crucible  previous  to  use. 

5.  A  VEiiKi-iNTKAPP  AND  Wif-i-'s  BoLB  AppABATUS. — This  may 
be  obtained  from  the  shops.  Fig.  97  shows  its  form.  It  is  filled 
to  the  extent  indicated  in  tlie  drawing  with  standard  sulphuric  or 
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hydrochloric  acid  g  192,  of  which  20  c.c.  should  be  employed.  The 
acid  is  introduced  either  by  dipping  the  point  into  the  acid,  and 
applying  snction  to  rf,  or  by  means  of  a  burette. 
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In  order  to  guard  against  tlie  receding  of  the  acid  into  the 

combustion  tube,  Abendt  and  Knop  have  sug- 
gested the  form  indicated  fig.  98. 

6.  A  soft,  well-perforated  Oobk,  which  fits  the 
combustion  tube  air-tight,  and  in  which  the  tube 
d  of  the  bulb  apparatus  fits  closely. 
Pig  9g  7.  A  Sdotion-tube  of  caoutchouc  adapted  to 

the  point  of  tlie  bulb  apparatus. 
Vb,  The  Process. 

The  combustion  tube  is  half  filled  with  soda-lime,  which  is  then 
gradually  transferred  to  the  perfectly  dry,  and,  if  the  nature  of  the 
substance  permits,  rather  warm  mortar,  where  it  is  most  intimately 
mixed  with  the  weighed  substance,  forcible  pressure  being  care- 
fully avoided  ;  a  layer  of  soda-lime,  occupying  about  3  cm.,  is  now 
introduced  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  combustion  tube,  and  the 
mixture  filled  in  after  ;  the  latter,  which  will  occupy  about  20  cm., 
is  followed  by  a  layer  of  about  6  cm.  of  soda-lime,  which  has  been 
used  to  rinse  the  mortar,  and  this  again  by  a  layer  of  12  cm.  of 
pure  soda-lime,  leaving  thus  about  4  cm.  of  the  tube  clear.  The 
tube  is  then  closed  with  a  loose  plug  of  asbestos,  and  a  free  passage 
for  the  evolved  gases  formed  by  a  few  gentle  taps ;  it  is  then  con- 
nected with  the  bulb  apparatus  by  means  of  the  perforated  cork, 
and  finally  placed  in  the  combustion  furnace  (see  fig.  97). 

To  ascertain  whether  the  apparatus  closes  air-tight,  some  air  is 
expelled  by  holding  a  piece  of  red  hot  charcoal  to  the  bulb  a,  and 
the  apparatus  observed,  to  see  whether  the  liquid  will,  upon  cooling, 
permanently  assume  a  higher  position  in  a  than  in  the  other  limb. 
The  tube  is  then  gradually  surrounded  with  ignited  charcoal,  com- 
mencing at  the  anterior  part,  and  progressing  slowly  towards  the 
tail,  the  operation  being  conducted  exactly  as  in  an  ordinary  com- 
bustion (§  175).  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  anterior  part  of 
the  tube  tolerably  hot  throughout  the  process,  since  this  will 
almost  entirely  prevent  the  passage  of  liquid  hydrocarbons,  the 
presence  of  which  in  the  standard  acid  would  be  inconvenient. 
The  asbestos  should  be  kept  sufficiently  hot  to  guaixl  against  its 
retaining  water,  and  with  this,  ammonia.  The  combustion  should 
be  conducted  so  as  to  maintain  a  steady  and  uninterrupted  evolu- 
tion of  gas ;  there  is  no  fear  of  any  ammonia  escaping  unabsorbed, 
even  if  the  evolution  is  rather  brisk ;  but  the  operator  must  con- 
stantly be  on  his  guard  against  the  receding  of  the  add,  which 
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takes  place  the  moment  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases,  and  this,  in 
some  instances,  with  such  impetuosity  as  to  force  the  acid  into  the 
combustion  tube,  which  of  course  spoils  the  whole  analysis.  This 
difficulty  may  be  readily  met,  however,  by  mixing  with  the  sub- 
stance an  equal  quantity  of  sugar,  which  will  give  rise  to  the  evo- 
lution of  more  permanent  gases  diluting  the  anmionia. 

When  the  tube  is  ignited  in  its  whole  length,  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  gas  has  totally  ceased,^  the  point  of  the  combustion  tube  is 
broken  off,  and  air  to  the  extent  of  several  times  the  volume  of  the 
gas  in  the  tube  is  sucked  through  the  apparatus,  to  force  all  the 
rest  of  the  ammonia  into  the  acid. 

Liquid  nitrogenous  compounds  are  weighed  in  small  sealed 
glass  bulbs,  and  the  process  is  conducted  as  directed  §  180,  with 
this  difference,  that  soda-lime  is  substituted  for  oxide  of  copper. 
It  is  advisable  to  employ  tubes  of  greater  length  for  the  combus- 
tion of  liquids  than  are  required  for  solid  bodies.  Tlie  l)est  method 
of  conducting  the  operation,  is  to  heat  first  about  one-third  of  the 
tube  at  the  anterior  end,  and  then  to  force  the  liquid  from  the 
bulbs  into  the  tube  by  heating  the  hinder  end  of  the  latter ;  the 
expelled  liquid  will  thus  become  diffused  in  the  central  part  of  the 
tube,  without  being  decomposed.  By  a  progressive  application  of 
heat,  proceeding  slowly  from  the  anterior  to  the  posterior  end,  a 
steady  and  uniform  evolution  of  gas  may  be  easily  maintained. 

When  the  combustion  is  tenninated,  the  bulb  apparatus  is 
emptied,  through  the  opening  at  the  point,  into  a  beaker,  and  rinsed 
with  water  until  the  rinsings  cease  to  manifest  acid  reaction. 

The  excess  of  acid  is  determined  by  means  of  standard  potash 
or  ammonia  solution  and  cochineal  tincture,  or,  if  the  acid  is  so 
colored  that  the  point  of  neutralization  cannot  readily  be  decided 
by  cochineal,  employ  slips  of  turmeric  paper  (see  §  196). 

It  is  advantageous  to  use  a  rather  dilute  acid,  1  c.  c.=  0*005  grm. 
of  nitrogen.  The  receiver  (fig.  99)  may  be  advantageously  substi- 
tuted for  the  bulb-tube.  The  tube  a — previously  provided  with 
the  caoutchouc  stopper  b — is  first  connected  by  the  aid  of  a  good 
cork  with  the  combustion  tube,  and  then  the  U-tube  c — having  been 
charged  with  the  proper  quantity  of  acid  from  a  Mohr's  burette 
— is  added.     At  the  termination  of  the  combustion,  when  air  has 


*  This  iH  indicated  by  the  white  color  which  the  mixture  reassumes  when  all 
the  carbon  deposited  on  the  surface  is  oxidized. 
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been  drawn  through  the  apparatus,  the  tnbe  a  is  rinsed  into  the 
apparatus  c,  some  tincture  of  cochineal  added,  and  standard  alkali 
run  into  the  tube  from  a  second  burette,  until 
the  acid  is  almost  neutralized.  Now  ponr  the 
contents  of  the  apparatus  into  a  beaker,  rinse 
with  water,  and  complete  the  neutralization.  With 
this  receiver  neither  receding  nor  spirting  is 
possible.  TJy  not  pouring  out  the  fluid  till  the 
point  of  saturation  is  nearly  attained,  you  require 
less  water  for  rinsing  the  tube.  This  method  ia 
rapid  and  accurate. 

[From  the  results  of  a  critical  investigation  of 

Pic  99  t^'8  method  by  Johnson  and  Jenkins*  the  fol- 

lowing facts  may  be  here  added : 

1.  The  efficiency  of  the  "  soda-lime"  mixture  described  §  66,  6, 
is  fully  confirmed.  It  is  easier  to  prepare  than  the  mixture  of  caus- 
tic lime  and  soda  (§  66,4)  formerly  need  for  tiiis  purpose,  and  does 
not,  like  tlie  latter,  attract  moisture  readily  from  the  air,  and  is  not 
liable  to  swell  and  choke  the  tube  during  combustion. 

2.  Neither  the  highest  heat  possible  to  obtain  in  an  Erles- 
HBTER  gas  combustion  furnace,  nor  a  long  layer  of  strongly  heated 
soda-lime,  nor  these  two  conditions  united,  occasion  any  appreciable 
dissociation  of  the  ammonia  formed  in  combustion. 

3.  A  suitable  lengtli  of  the  anterior  layer  of  soda-lime  must  be 
secured  in  order  to  get  a  good  result.  With  0'5  gram  of  sub- 
stances, snch  as  arc  encountered  in  agricultural  chemistry,  contain- 
ing less  than  8  ]>er  cent,  of  nitrogen,  a  glass  tube  of  12  to  14  inches 
is  long  enough.  As  the  content  of  nitrogen  increases  to  10  per 
cent  or  over,  the  tubes  should  he  made  several  inches  longer.  In 
the  combustion  of  dried  blood  or  egg-albumin  a  tnlie  20—25  inches 
long  is  preferred,  and  the  mixture  of  soda-lime  and  substance 
should  occupy  rather  less  than  half  the  tube,  a  layer  of  pure  soda- 
lime  of  12orniore  inches  long  being  essential  for  perfectly  destroy- 
ing the  volatile  organic  matters. 

4.  The  long  anterior  layer  of  pure  soda-lime  must  be  brought 
to  &fnll  red  heat  before  heating  the  mixture,  and  must  be  so  kept 
throughout  the  combustion. 

5.  No  fumes  or  tarry  matters,  indicative  of  incomplete  combus- 
tion, should  appear  in  bulb-tube  or  receiver. 

*  Report  of  Connecticut  Agr.  Exp.  Station,  18T8,  p.  111. 
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6.  When  the  combustion  proper  is  begnn  under  the  conditions 
above  described,  it  can  be  carried  on  quite  rapidly  until  completed. 
The  contents  of  the  tubes  then  show  no  sign  of  unbumed  carbon. 

7.  Equally  good  results  are  obtained  whether  the  mixture  is 
made  intimately  in  a  mortar,  or  more  roughly  by  stirring  with  a 
spatula  in  a  metallic  capsule  or  scoop,  or  by  mixing  in  the  tube 
with  a  wire.] 

Iron  gas  tubes  may  be  substituted  for  glass  tubes.  They  are 
closed  at  the  rear  with  a  cork,  carrying  a  bit  of  glass  tube  drawn 
out  to  a  sealed  tail.  The  mixture  is  confined  to  its  place  by  loose 
asbestos  plugs.  The  corks  are  kept  from  charring  by  wrapping  the 
end  of  the  tube  with  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  filter-paper,  which 
is  kept  wet  by  a  wash-flask,  or  by  dipping  the  depending  end  into 
a  vessel  of  water.  The  tubes  should  be  45  cm.  long,  and  5  cm.  at 
each  end  should  project  from  the  fire  and  be  protected  with  wet 
paper. 

C.  Analysis  of  Organic  Compounds  containing  Sulphur.* 

§186. 

The  usual  method  of  determining  the  carbon  in  organic  bodies 
— viz.,  by  combustion  with  oxide  of  copper  or  lead  chromate— 
would  give  results  too  high  in  the  analysis  of  compounds  contain- 
ing sulphur,  since — more  especially  if  oxide  of  copper  is  used — ^a 
portion  of  the  sulphur  would  be  converted  in  the  process  into  sul- 
phurous acid,  which  would  be  absorbed  with  the  carbonic  acid  in 
the  potash  bulbs.  Carius  recommends  to  burn  substances  contain- 
ing sulphur  in  a  tube  60 — 80  cm.  long,  with  lead  chromate,  care 
being  taken  that  the  anterior  10 — 20  cm.,  which  contains  pure  lead 
chromate,  are  never  heated  al>ove  low  redness.  The  lead  chromate 
may  be  used  again  three  or  four  times  without  refusion ;  and, 
finally,  if  treated  by  Vohl's  method  (p.  124),  it  is  just  as  fit  for 
use  as  if  it  had  not  been  employed  for  the  combustion  of  a  sub- 
stance containing  sulphur. 

The  presence  of  sulphur  demands  no  modification  in  the  pro- 
cess described  §§  184  and  185  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen. 
In  substances  containing  oxygen  in  presence  of  sulphur,  the  oxygen 
is  estimated  from  the  loss. 

[*  Warrek'b  method  of  detenniniDg  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  sulphur  in  one 
operation  is  described  in  Am.  Joum.  ScL,  vol.  41,  2d  ser.,  p.  40.] 
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As  regards  the  estimation  of  the  sulphur  in  organic  compounds, 
that  element  is  invariably  weighed  in  the  form  of  barium  sulphate, 
into  which  it  may  be  converted  either  in  the  dry  or  in  the  wet  way. 

a.  Methods  in  the  Dry  Way. 

1.  Method  suitable,  more  pa/rticidarly^  to  determine  the  svlphur 
in  nonrvolatile  Substances  poor  in  Sulphur^  e,g.j  in  the  so-oalled 
Protein  Compounds  (v.  Liebig). 

Put  some  lumps  of  potassa,  free  from  sulphuric  acid  (§  66,  7,  <?) 
into  a  capacious  silver  dish,  add  ^  of  pure  potassium  nitrate,  and 
fuse  the  mixture,  with  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  water.  When 
the  mass  is  cold,  add  to  it  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  finely  pul- 
verized substance,  fuse  over  the  lamp,  stir  with  a  silver  spatula, 
and  increase  the  heat,  continuing  the  operation  until  the  color  of 
the  mass  shows  that  the  carbon  separated  at  first  has  been  com- 
pletely consumed.  Should  this  occupy  too  much  time,  you  may 
accelerate  it  by  the  addition  of  potassium  nitrate  in  small  portions. 
Let  the  mass  cool,  then  dissolve  in  water,  supersaturate  the  solu- 
tion with  hydroeliloric  acid  in  a  capacious  beaker  covered  with  a 
glass  dish,  and  precipitate  with  barium  chloride.  Wash  the  pre- 
cipitate well  with  boiling  water,  first  by  decantation,  then  on  the 
filter.  Dry  and  ignite.  Treat  the  ignited  barium  sulphate  as 
directed  p.  367;  if  this  latter  operation  is  omitted,  the  result 
is  almost  always  too  high. 

A  suitable  alcohol  lamp  is  preferable  to  a  gas  flame,  since  the 
latter  may  communicate  sulphur  to  the  fused  mass.  As  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  obtain  the  required  reagents  perfectly  free  from 
sulphur,  it  is  well  to  try  a  parallel  experiment,  using  the  same 
quantities  of  each  that  is  used  for  the  analysis,  and  if  an  appre- 
ciable amount  of  barium  sulphate  is  obtained,  make  the  necessary 
correction  in  the  analysis. 

2.  Method  adapted  more  particularly  for  the  Analysis  of  nonr 
volatile  or  difficultly  volatile  Substances  containing  more  than  5 
per  cent,  of  Sulphur  (Kolbe  *). 

Introduce  into  the  posterior  part  of  a  straight  combustion  tube,t 
40 — 45  cm.  long,  a  layer,  7 — 8  cm.  long,  of  an  intimate  mixture  of 
8  parts  of  pure  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate,  and  1  part  of  pure 

*  Supplemente  zum  Handvvc^rterbuch,  205. 

t  Scaled  and  ro^n^ed  at  the  end  like  a  test  tube. 
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potassium  chlorate;  after  this  introduce  the  weighed  substance, 
then  another  layer,  7  or  8  cm.  long,  of  the  same  mixture ;  mix  the 
organic  compound  intimately  with  the  sodiimi  carbonate  and  potas- 
sium chlorate,  by  means  of  the  mixing  wire  (fig.  78,  p.  613) ;  fill 
up  the  still  vacant  part  of  the  tube  with  anhydrous  sodium  carbon- 
ate or  potassium  carbonate  mixed  with  a  little  potassium  chlorate. 
Clear  a  wide  passage  from  end  to  end  by  a  few  gentle  taps,  place 
the  tube  in  a  combustion  furnace,  heat  the  anterior  part  to  redness, 
and  then,  progressing  slowly  toward  the  posterior  part,  proceed  to 
surround  with  red-hot  chaixK)al  the  part  occupied  by  the  mixture. 
In  the  analysis  of  substances  abounding  in  carbon,  it  is  advisable 
to  introduce  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  tube  a  few  lumps  of 
pure  potassium  chlorate,  to  insure  complete  combustion  of  the  car- 
bon, and  perfect  conversion  into  sulphates  of  the  compounds  of 
potassa  with  the  lower  oxides  of  sulphur  that  may  have  formed. 
The  sulphuric  acid  in  the  contents  of  the  tube  is  determined  as  in  1. 

3.  Method  adapted  for  the  Analysis  hoth  of  notirvolatile  and 
volatile  Siibstances,  hut  tnore  especially  the  latter  (Debus  *). 

Dissolve  149  parts  of  potassium  dichromate  purified  by  recrys- 
tallization,  and  106  parts  anhydrous  sodium  carbonate  in  water, 
evaporate  the  solution  to  dryness,  reduce  the  lemon-colored  saline 
mass  to  powder,  heat  to  intense  redness  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  and 
transfer  still  hot  to  a  filling-tube  (fig.  77,  p.  613).t  When  the 
powder  is  cold,  introduce  a  layer  of  it,  7 — 10  cm.  long,  into  a  com- 
mon combustion  tube ;  then  introduce  the  substance,  and  after  this 
another  layer,  7 — 10  cm.  long,  of  the  powder.  Mix  intimately 
by  means  of  the  mixing  wire,  then  fill  the  still  unoccupied  part  of 
the  tube  with  the  saline  mixture,  and  apply  heat  as  in  an  ordinary 
ultimate  analysis.  When  the  entire  mass  is  heated  to  redness, 
conduct  a  slow  stream  of  dry  oxygen  gas  over  it  for  \ — 1  hour. 
When  cold,  wipe  the  ash  off  the  tube,  cut  the  latter  into  several 
pieces  over  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  treat  them  in  a  beaker  with  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  water  to  dissolve  the  saline  mass.  Add  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  tolerable  excess,  then  some  alcohol,  and  apply  a 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phann.  76,  90. 

t  The  saline  mass  must  always  first  be  tested  for  sulphur.  For  this  purpose 
a  small  portion  of  it  is  reduced  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol,  barium 
chloride  added,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  12  hours  at  rest.  No  trace  of 
a  precipitate  should  be  discernible. 
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gentle  heat  until  the  solution  shows  a  beautiful  green  color ;  filter 
off  the  chromic  oxide  produced  by  the  combustion  (this  contains 
sulphuric  acid) ;  wash  first  with  water  containing  hydrochloric 
acid,  then  with  alcohol,  dry,  and  transfer  to  a  platinum  crucible ; 
add  the  filter-ash,  mix  with  1  part  of  potassium  chlorate  and  2 
parts  of  potassium  (or  sodium)  carbonate,  and  ignite  until  the 
chromic  oxide  is  completely  converted  into  alkalin  chromate.  Dis- 
solve the  fused  mass  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  reduce  by 
heating  with  alcohol ;  add  the  solution  to  the  fluid  filtered  from 
the  chromic  oxide,  heat  the  mixture  to  boiling,  and  precipitate  the 
sulphuric  acid  with  barium  chloride.  Debus's  test-analyses  were 
very  satisfactory ;  thus  he  obtained  99*76  and  99*50  of  sulphur  for 
100,  again  30*2  of  sulphur  in  xanthogenamide  for  30*4,  &c. 

4.  Method  equally  adapted  for  the  Analysis  of  Solid  and 
Liquid  Volatile  Compounds.     (W.  J.  Russell;*  suggested  by 

BUNSEN.) 

Introduce  into  a  combustion  tube,  40  cm.  long,  sealed  at  the 
posterior  end,  first  2 — 3  grm.  pure  mercuric  oxide,  then  a  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  mercuric  oxide  and  pure  anhydrous  sodium  car- 
bonate, mixed  with  the  substance,  and  fill  up  the  tube  with  sodium 
carbonate  mixed  with  a  little  mercuric  oxide.  Connect  the  open 
end  of  the  tube  'vvith  a  gas  delivery  tube  dipping  under  water,  to 
effect  the  condensation  of  the  mercurial  fumes.  Place  a  screen  in 
front  of  the  part  of  the  tube  occupied  by  the  substance,  then  heat 
the  anterior  part  to  bright  redness,  and  maintain  this  temperature 
during  the  entire  process.  At  the  same  time,  heat  another  portion 
of  the  tube,  nearer  to  the  end,  but  not  to  the  same  degree  of  inten- 
sity, so  that  there  may  be  alternate  parts  in  the  tube  in  which  the 
mercuric  oxide  is  left  undecomposed.  When  the  part  l>efore  the 
screen  is  at  bright  redness,  remove  the  screen,  heat  the  mixture 
containing  the  substance,  regulating  the  application  of  heat  so  as 
to  insure  complete  decomposition  in  the  course  of  10 — 15  minutes, 
and  heat  at  the  same  time  the  still  unheated  parts  of  the  tube,  and 
lastly  also  the  pure  oxide  of  mercury  at  the  extreme  end.  The 
gas  must  be  tested  from  time  to  time,  to  ascertain  whether  it  con- 
tains free  oxygen.  Dissolve  the  contents  of  the  tube  in  water, 
add  some  mercuric  chloride  to  decompose  the  sodium  sulphide 
which  may  have  formed,  acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid,  oxidize  the 

*  Quart.  Journ.  Chem.  Soc.  7,  213. 
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mercuric  snlphide  which  may  have  formed  with  potassimn  chlo- 
rate, and  finally  precipitate  the  snlphuric  acid  with  oarium  chlo- 
ride. W.  J.  Russell  obtained  by  this  method  very  satisfactory 
results  in  the  analysis  of  pure  sulphur,  potassium  sulphocyanate, 
and  carbon  disulphide. 

h.  Method  m  tfie  Wet  Way,* 

According  to  Rnror,  Beudant,  and  DAGirm,t  the  sulphur  in 
organic  compounds  may  be  readily  determined  by  heating  with 
pure  solution  of  potassa,  adding  2  volumes  of  water  and  conducting 
chlorine  into  the  fluid.  When  the  oxidation  is  eflfected,  the  solu- 
tion is  acidified  and  freed  from  the  excess  of  chlorine  by  applica- 
tion of  heat,  then  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated  by  barium 
chloride.  Mr.  C.  J.  Mebz,  in  my  laboratory,  has  employed  both 
this  method  and  v.  Liebio's  (a,  1)  in  the  analysis  of  fine  horn 
shavings.     This  process  appears  convenient  and  exact,  j: 

Substances  leaving  an  ash  on  incineration,  and  which  may  there- 
fore be  presumed  to  contain  sulphates,  are  boiled  with  hydrochloric 
acid ;  the  solution  obtained  is  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  tested  with 
barium  chloride.  If  a  precipitate  of  barium  sulphate  forms,  the 
sulphur  contained  in  it  is  deducted  from  the  quantity  found  by 
one  of  the  methods  described  above ;  the  difference  gives  the  quan- 
tity of  the  sulphur  which  the  analyzed  substance  contains  in  organic 
combination. 

[o.  Methods  depending  on  Cornbustion  in  a  Chnrrent  qf 
Oxygen, 

When  organic  compounds  contaming  sulphur  are  burned  in  a 
current  of  oxygen  gas  in  a  combustion  tube,  usually  not  only  SO, 
or  sulphuric  acid,  but  SO,  also  is  formed.  Additional  means  of 
completing  the  oxidization  of  the  sulphur  and  absorbing  the  sul- 
phuric acid  are  required.  Several  methods  have  been  proposed  and 
used  for  attaining  the  desired  end.  C.  M.  Wabben  §  conducts  the 
products  of  combustion  over  heated  lead  dioxide,  thus  obtaining 

[*  For  the  excellent  processes  of  Carius,  see  Annal.  cL  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  116, 
11.] 

t  Comp.  rend.  1868,  885;  Joum.  f.  prakt  Chem.  61, 185. 

X  Two  experiments  were  made  with  each  method,  on  horn  dried  at  100^.  The 
percentages  obtained  were  as  follows:  By  v.  Liebig^s  method,  8*87  and  8*845; 
by  the  present  method,  8*81  and  8*88. 

%  Zeitachr.  f .  anal  Chem.  5, 169. 
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1.  Mixteb's  method  is  described  *  as  follows : 

The  apparatus  (fig.  100)  is  designed  to  effect  the  combustion  in 
a  confined  vohime  of  gas ;  a  device  resorted  to  on  account  of  the 
diflSculty  of  completely  condensing  by  liquid  absorbents  in  U-tubes 
the  dense  white  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  produced  by  combustion. 
The  bottle  {a)  has  a  capacity  of  from  4  to  10  litres,  according  to 
the  amount  of  oxygen  required.  The  neck  should  be  large  enough 
for  a  stopper  35  to  40  mm.  in  diameter.  The  condenser  b  is  made 
of  rather  thin  tubing  14  mm.  in  diameter;  at  the  upper  end  it  is 
expanded  to  a  bulb  in  order  to  admit  some  motion  to  the  tube  c  d. 
Below  the  bulb  it  is  surrounded  by  a  water-jacket  22  cm.  high  : 
from  the  point  where  it  enters  the  stopper  of  the  bottle  it  is  nar- 
rowed somewhat  for  convenience  of  fitting.  The  combustion  tube 
cdiB  made  of  hard  glass  of  12 — 15  mm.  internal  diameter;  the 
portion  <?  is  18  cm.  from  curve  to  curve,  and  is  protected  by  a 
sheet-iron  trough  lined  with  asbestos ;  the  part  d  is  from  35  to  45 
cm.  in  length.  The  wire  attached  at  I  is  to  sustain  c  in  case  d 
breaks ;  c  is  joined  to  5  by  a  collar  of  black  rubber.  The  U-tube  e 
is  connected  with  6?  by  a  rubber  collar  drawn  over  the  latter  at  k ; 
this  U-tube  is  slightly  inclined,  that  no  liquid  may  run  against  the 
rubber  ex>nnectors.  The  tube  y*  connects  a  with  e]  it  is  narrowed 
at  both  ends  to  10  mm.  diameter.  Near  the  upper  end  it  is  jointed 
by  a  piece  of  black-rubber  tubing  in  order  that  the  apparatus  may 
be  easily  disconnected  at  k.  The  ends  of  y*  extend  2  cm.  or  more 
beyond  the  stoppers.  Through  the  rubber  stopper  i  a  small  glass 
tube  passes  beyond  the  end  of  y,  where  it  is  narrowed  to  an  open- 
ing of  1  mm.  The  double  bulb  tube^'  is  to  accommodate  varia- 
tions of  pressure,  and  to  admit  air  as  the  original  volume  of  gas 
diminishes  during  the  combustion.  The  tubes  5,  c,  d,  and  y  should 
at  no  point  have  an  internal  diameter  less  than  8  mm. — 10  mm.  is 
preferable — and  the  narrowed  ends  should  be  cut  obliquely  that 
drops  of  water  may  not  obstruct  the  circulation.  The  rubber  stop 
pers  and  connections  should  be  freed  from  adhering  sulphur  by 
heating  in  a  solution  of  soda.  The  joints  of  the  apparatus  are  suf- 
ficiently tight  when  water  will  stand  in  one  limb  of  the  safety  tube. 

The  bottle  a  is  filled  over  water  with  oxygen,  and,  if  necessary, 
rinsed  with  distilled  water ;  a  few  drops  of  bromine  are  poured  in, 
the  tubes  adjusted,  and  a  slow  stream  of  water  made  to  flow  through 


*  American  Jour.  ScL  and  Arts,  iv.  90. 
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the  water-jacket.  The  assay,  if  not  volatile,  is  introduced  into  the 
tube  d  in  B,  platinum  tray,"^  which  should  not  fill  more  than  half 
the  bore  of  d^  leaving  space  enough  for  the  free  circulation  of  the 
oxygen.  The  part  c  is  gradually  heated  and  kept  hot  during  the 
combustion;  This  hot  inclined  tube  acts  as  a  chimney ;  the  heated 
gases  rise  in  it,  pass  into  the  cold  tube  h  and  fall,  thus  causing  a 
constant  stream  of  gas  to  pass  over  the  assay.  It  is  important  to 
ignite  the  assay  without  distilling  off  any  considerable  portion. 
To  do  this  a  small  splinter  of  wood  may  be  placed  in  contact  with 
that  part  of  the  substance  nearest  I,  or  that  end  of  the  tray  may 
hold  a  thin  layer  of  the  assay,  which  is  heated  as  rapidly  as  safety 
allows  by  a  lamp  held  in  the  hand.  To  insure  a  full  supply  of  gas 
in  the  tube  d  at  the  commencement  of  the  combustion,  oxygen  is 
passed  from  a  gasometer  through  the  tube  i  till  the  white  fume 
which  appears  in  the  condenser  h  passes  into  a.  The  products  of 
combustion  being  denser  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  and  for  a 
while  displace  the  oxygen,  thus  increasing  the  circulation.  After 
the  substance  is  ignited,  the  fire  passes  to  the  other  end  of  the  tray. 
The  part  of  the  tube  about  the  tray  is  heated  by  a  lamp  as  is  re- 
quired to  keep  up  the  combustion.  At  the  end  of  the  operation 
the  heat  is  increased.  If  drops  of  liquid  collect  in  c,  and  are  liable 
to  run  down  to  the  hotter  parts  of  the  tube,  they  should  be  driven 
off  by  heat.  If  carbonic  acid  be  the  principal  product  of  the  com- 
bustion, there  is  little  change  in  the  volume  of  gases  in  the  appa- 
ratus ;  but  if  water  and  sulphuric  acid  are  formed  in  much  quantity, 
the  volume  is  diminished  and  air  enters  through  the  safety 
tube. 

Most  solid  substances  heated  alone  in  the  open  tray  yield  vola- 
tile products  too  rapidly  for  entire  combustion,  but  if  mixed  with 
sand  in  suitable  proportion  they  bum  slowly  and  completely. 
Liquids  should  be  enclosed  in  narrow  tubes  sealed  at  one  end  and 
drawn  out  at  the  other  to  a  capillary  bore  for  two  or  three  inches 
of  length.  Upon  the  point  of  the  tube  a  bit  of  platinum  sponge 
is  fixed  to  assist  the  oxidation.  The  liquid  should  not  fill  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  wider  part  of  the  tube. 

Before  introducing  very  volatile  substances,  the  10  cm.  of  the 

*  A  platinum  tray  which  answers  well  may  be  made  10  to  30  cm.  long,  10  mm. 
wide,  and  7  to  10  mm.  deep  by  bending  thin  foil  over  a  glass  tube.  The  ends 
may  be  roughly  bent  together  or  left  open. 
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combnstion  tube  I  d  slionld  be  heated  to  dull  redness.  Oxygen  is 
passed  in  at  t,  the  tubes  are  disjointed  at  k^  and  the  tube  Iiolding 
the  assay  is  then  pushed  in,  till  the  platinum  just  reaches  the  heated 
zone.  The  apparatus  being  connected  at  k^  slow  volatilization  of 
the  liquid  is  effected  by  cautiously  applying  a  flame  under  the 
empty  portion  of  the  tube  containing  the  substance,  so  as  to  main- 
tain the  platinum  sponge  in  a  steady  glow.  As  soon  as  a  cloud  of 
combustion-products  appears  in  the  vessel  a,  oxygen  is  shut  off 
from  i.  When  all  the  liquid  has  distilled  from  the  interior  tube, 
the  tube  c  d  \%  cooled  slowly  and  the  apparatus  is  left  for  two 
hours  or  until  the  fume  has  entirely  subsided.  If  no  odor  of  bro- 
mine be  perceptible  when  the  apparatus  is  disconnected  at  A;  to 
remove  the  tray  or  tube,  a  few  drops  of  it  should  be  poured  through 
a  funnel-tube  put  in  the  place  of  j^  and  the  whole  allowed  to 
stand  some  time  to  insure  complete  oxidation  of  the  sulphur-com- 
pounds and  deposition  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

The  tubes  d  and  e  are  then  rinsed  into  a  beaker,  this  water  is 
poured  into  5,  which  is  then  thoroughly  washed  by  the  aid  of 
the  wash-bottle ;  the  large  rubber  stopper  is  lifted  from  the  bottle 
and  the  lower  part  of  h  rinsed ;  without  removing  the  tubey  from 
the  stopper,  it  is  rinsed  into  a  beaker,  and  finally  the  bottle  is  care- 
fully washed.  The  solution  obtained,  which  need  not  exceed  500 
c.  c,,  is  evaporated  to  a  small  volume,  filtered  if  necessary,  and  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  detennined  by  precipitation  with  barium  chloride, 
observing  all  precautions  mentioned  in  §  132,  1.  In  case  the  sub- 
stance leaves  an  ash  or  residue  in  the  tray,  this  must  be  (^ssolved 
in  aqua  regia,  the  nitric  acid  removed  by  evaporation  with  strong 
chlorhydric  acid,  and  any  sulphuric  acid  it  may  contain  separated  in 
the  usual  manner.  In  the  use  of  this  apparatus  there  is  no  danger 
from  explosions  if  care  be  taken  to  have  the  combustion  tube  hot 
enough  to  ignite  combustible  vapor.  Before  attempting  to  bum  a 
substance  in  the  apparatus,  it  is  best  to  try  it  in  a  large  inclined 
tube  open  at  both  ends,  or  with  oxygen  supplied  at  the  lower  end. 
Such  a  preliminary  trial  will  usually  indicate  the  precautions  neces- 
sary in  burning  the  substance  in  the  apparatus. 

For  the  determination  of  sulphur  in  substances  rich  in  sulphur, 
•5  to  '75  grm.,  requiring  about  4  litres  of  oxygen,  may  be  used. 
When  but  little  sulphur  is  present,  a  combustion  of  2*  grms.  may 
be  effected  with  9  litres  of  oxygen.    External  heat  is  best  applied 
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to  the  part  of  the  tube  containing  the  substance  by  a  Bunsen  burner 
held  in  the  hand.    The  length  of  time  required  for  the  actual  com 
bustion  seldom  exceeds  20  minutes. 

This  method  gives  very  accurate  results. 

2.  Sauer's  Method^  modified  hy  Mixteb.* 

a.  If  the  mbatance  gives  off  but  Utile  volatile  matter  on  heat- 
ingy  e.g.y  coke^  anthracite  coaly  Ac. 

A  combustion  tube  80  to  40  cm.  in  length  is  drawn  out  quite 
narrow  at  one  end,  and  the  drawn  out  narrow  part  is  bent  down- 
ward at  a  right  angle  and  fitted  by  means  of  a  perforated  stopper 
into  the  tJ-tube  A,  fig.  lOl,  containing  aqueous  solution  of  bro> 


Fig.  101. 


Fig.  102. 

mine  and  also  a  large  drop  of  undissolved  bromine.  The  globule 
of  bromine  is  made  to  rest  at  the  point  f  by  giving  the  apparatus 
a  suitable  inclination.  The  combustion  tube  is  laid  in  a  combus- 
tion furnace,  and  the  substance  contained  in  a  tray  is  pushed  into 

*Am.  Joum.  Chem.,  2,  896. 
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the  open  end  abont  15  cm.  This  end  is  then  closed  with  a  stop- 
per, through  which  -passes  a  glass  tube.  Pure  oxygen  gas  is  then 
conducted  into  the  combustion  tube,  and  the  part  containing  the 
tray  is  heated  to  redness.  If  during  the  process  the  bromine  in 
solution  becomes  nearly  exhausted  by  the  action  of  sulphurous 
acid,  a  portion  of  the  undissolved  globule  is  shaken  over  into  the 
narrow  part  e  of  the  U-tube,  where  it  is  rapidly  dissolved  by  the 
agitation  caused  by  the  passing  gas-bubbles.  In  order  to  complete 
the  condensation  of  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  which  may  pass 
through  the  U-tube,  they  are  conducted  by  means  of  the  tube  g 
to  the  bottom .  of  the  bottle  B,  which  has  a  capacity  of  about  8 
litres.  The  bottom  of  the  bottle  should  be  barely  covered  with 
water.  During  the  process  of  combustion  a  cloud  of  fumes  may 
be  observed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bottle,  while  the  air  in  the 
upper  part  remains  perfectly  clear.  After  combustion  is  com- 
pleted,  the  tube  g  is  removed,  and  the  bottle  with  its  mouth  closed 
is  allowed  to  stand  until  the  visible  fumes  are.absorbed.  The  com- 
bustion tube  is  rinsed  to  remove  sulphuric  acid  which  may  have 
condensed  in  the  part  near  the  U-tube.  The  rinsings  are  added  to 
the  united  solutions  obtained  in  A  and  B.  The  solution  contain- 
ing the  sulphuric  acid  is  now  heated  to  remove  free  bromine,  and 
concentrated  if  the  volume  appears  too  great.  The  sulphuric  acid 
in  it  is  determined  as  in  the  similar  solution  obtained  by  the  pro- 
cess described  above  in  1. 

If  the  operator  cannot  procure  a  U-tube  of  the  form  represented 
by  A,  the  more  common  form  shown  by  fig.  99  may  be  used.  In  that 
case  it  is  best  to  use  a  saturated  solution  of  bromine  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  of  which  the  U-tube  should  contain  12  to  15  c.  c-when  filled 
to  extent  indicated  in  fig.  99.  On  account  of  the  small  volume  of 
liquid  which  can  be  used  in  such  tube,  an  aqueous  solution  would 
hardly  suffice.  The  free  hydrochloric  acid  should  be  nearly  all 
removed  by  evaporation  from  the  final  solution  of  sulphuric  acid 
before  proceeding  to  precipitate  the  latter  with  barium  chloride. 

If  inorganic  matter  remains  in  the  tray  after  completing  the  com- 
bustion, it  is  to  be  treated  as  directed  in  c^  1. 

p,  Th^auhstan^^egivesoffvclaiilernaUeroitahi^htem^^ 

A  combustion  tube  about  85  cm.  long,  narrowed  at  the  point 
indicated  by  c  in  fig.  102,  is  employed.  Having  introduced  the 
substance  in  a  tray  (or  if  volatile  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in 
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bulb  tube  with  capillary  orifice),  the  narrow  part  of  the  combu»- 
tion  tube  and  also  a  portion  beyond  extending  to  within  10  or  16 
cm.  of  the  end  entering  the  U-tube  is  heated  to  dull  redness  in  a 
combustion  furnace.  Oxygen  gas  is  now  conducted  by  means  of 
the  hard  glass  tube  a  to  the  point  c  beyond  the  tray.  At  the  same 
time  a  very  slow  current  of  carbon  dioxide  is  made  to  enter  through 
the  tube  b  in  order  to  prevent  vapors  from  receding.  Now,  by  a 
cautious  application  of  heat  the  volatile  matter  in  the  tray  is  first 
distilled  off  and  burned  by  the  constantly  supplied  current  of  oxy- 
gen. Next  the  combustion  of  any  fixed  residue  remaining  in  the 
tray  is  effected  by  transferring  the  supply  of  oxygen  from  a  to  J, 
and  that  of  carbon  dioxide  from  h  to  a.  The  only  use  of  carbon 
dioxide  at  this  stage  is  to  prevent  products  of  combustion  from 
entering  the  tube  a.  The  combustion  tube  during  the  process  is 
connected  with  the  same  absorbing  apparatus  as  used  in  2,  or.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  process  is  also  conducted  as  in  2,  a. 

MiXTER*  obtained  quite  satisfactory  results  with  this  process. 
When  very  volatile  substances,  e.g.^  carbon  disulphide,  are  to  be 
burned,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  heat  very  cautiously  to  the  part  of 
the  tube  containing  the  substance,  so  that  the  flame  produced  by 
the  meeting  of  the  combustible  vapor  with  oxygen  shall  be  a  few 
millimetres  hdck  of  the  end  of  the  tube  delivering  the  oxygen.] 

D.  Determination  of  Phosphorus  in  Organic  Compounds. 

§  187. 

The  phosphorus  in  organic  compounds  is  determined  by  methods 

1  similar  to  those  employed  for  determination  of  sulphur  in  organic 

compounds,  i,e.^  the  oi-ganic  substance  is  oxidized  either  in  the  wet 

or  dry  way,  and  a  solution  is  obtained  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid 

formed  by  oxidization  is  determined. 

For  oxidation  the  methods  given  in  §  186,  1,  2,  4,  are  suit- 
able. 

From  the  solution  obtained  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated, 
either  directly  with  ammonium  chloride,  magnesium  chloride,  and 
ammonia  mixture,  or  with  molybdic  acid  solution,  after  removing 
hydrochloric  acid  by  repeated  evaporation  with  nitric  acid. 

The  phosphorus  cannot  be  determined  by  incineration  of  the 

•Am.  Journ.  Chem./2.  896. 
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Bnbfitance  and  examination  of  the  afih.  Yitellin,  which  when 
treated  with  nitric  acid  gives  3  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  yields 
barely  0*3  per  cent,  of  ash  (V.  Baumhaueb). 

If  a  substance  contains  phosphorus  both  in  an  nnoxidized  state 
and  in  the  form  of  phosphates,  treat  a  separate  portion  witli  hydro- 
chloric acid,  filter  if  necessary  and  determine  the  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  solution.  The  quantity  thus  found  is  deducted  from  the 
total  phosphoric  acid  found  in  the  portion  submitted  to  oxidation 
in  order  to  find  the  amount  which  existed  in  the  compound  in  an 
nnoxidized  state. 


E.  Analysis  of  Oboanic  Substances  oontainino  Chlobine, 

Bbomine,  OB  Iodine. 

§  188. 

Substa/nces  conJtatnmg  Broinine  and  Iodine  are  analyzed  gene- 
rally in  the  sa/me  numner  as  those  containing  Chlorine. 

Those  portions  of  the  foUovying  §  which  anre  enclosed  between 
square  brackets  refer  exdusively  to  comMnations  of  Iodine  or  Bro- 
minej  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  combustion  of  organic  substances  containing  chlorine  with 
oxide  of  copper  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  cuprous  chloride, 
which,  were  the  process  conducted  in  the  usual  manner,  would 
condense  in  the  calcium  chloride  tube,  and  would  thus  vitiate 
the  determination  of  the  hydrogen.  This  and  every  other  error 
may  be  prevented  by  the  employment  of  lead  chromate  (§  177). 
The  chlorine  is,  in  that  case,  converted  into  lead  cliloride,  and 
retained  in  that  form  in  the  combustion  tube. 

If  the  combustion  is  eflFected  with  oxide  of  copper  in  a  current 
of  oxygen,  the  cuprous  chloride  is  decomposed  by  the  oxygen,  oxide 
of  copper  and  free  chlorine  being  formed ;  the  latter  is  retained 
partly  in  the  calcium  chloride  tube,  partly  in  the  potash  bulbs.  To 
remedy  this  defect,  Staedeleb*  proposes  to  fill  the  anterior  part 
of  the  tube  with  clean  copper  turnings ;  these  must  be  kept  red-hot 
during  the  combustion,  and  the  current  of  oxygen  must  be  arrested 
the  moment  they  begin  to  oxidize.  K.  KBAurt  observes  with  ref- 
erence to  this  process  that  it  is  well  to  place  a  roll  of  silver  foil, 

*  AooaL  cL  Chem.  u.  Phann.  69,  885.        f  Zeitschr.  f .  aaal.  Chem.  2,  242. 
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about  5  incheB  long,  in  front  of  the  layer  of  metallic  copper.  In 
the  absence  of  the  eilver  the  transmifision  of  oxygen  has  to  be  con- 
ducted with  caution,  in  order  that  no  chlorine  may  be  expelled 
from  the  cuprous  chloride  first  formed,  but  by  adopting  Ejiaut^b 
recommendation  we  may  continue  passing  the  gas  without  fear  till 
it  escapes  free  from  the  potash  tube.  [In  the  case  of  substances 
containing  iodine,  it  is  needless  to  employ  metallic  copper  as  well 
as  silver  foil]  The  silver  may  be  used  over  and  over  again,  but 
at  last  requires  ignition  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  According  to 
A.  VoLCKEB,*  the  evolution  of  chlorine  may  be  prevented  by  mix- 
ing the  oxide  of  copper  with  ^  lead  oxide. 

[In  the  analysis  of  bodies  containing  bromine  the  above  methods 
do  not  always  answer,  v.  Gosup-BESANEzf  satisfied  himself  of  this 
by  analyzing  dibromotyrosin.  Whether  this  body  was  burnt  with 
load  chromate,  with  a  mixture  of  lead  chromate  and  potassium  chro- 
mate,  with  oxide  of  copper  and  oxygen  and  an  anterior  layer  of 
lead  chromate,  with  an  anterior  layer  of  copper  turnings,  whether 
mixed  or  in  the  platinum  boat,  in  whichever  way  the  analysis  was 
performed  the  carbonic  acid  always  came  out  several  per-cents.  too 
low,  because  metallic  bromide  was  formed,  which  fused  and 
enclosed  carbon,  thereby  preventing  its  oxidization.  The  following 
process,  on  the  contrary,  yielded  good  results :  Into  a  combustion 
tube  drawn  out  to  a  long  point,  introduce  first  a  three-inch  layer  of 
oxide  of  copper,  then  a  plug  of  asbestos,  then  a  mixture  of  the  sub- 
stance (finely  powdered)  with  about  an  equal  weight  of  well-dried 
lead  oxide  in  a  porcelain  boat ;  again  a  plug  of  asbestos,  then  gran- 
ulated oxide  of  copper,  then  lead  chromate  or  copper  turnings. 
First  heat  the  anterior  and  then  the  posterior  layers  to  ignition, 
and  warm  the  part  where  the  boat  is  very  cautiously  and  gradu- 
ally ;  everything  combustible  distils  over,  arrives  at  the  oxide  of 
copper  in  the  form  of  vapor,  and  is  there  burnt.  In  the  boat  noth- 
ing remains  but  a  mixture  of  lead  bromide  and  oxide.  Complete 
the  combustion  with  oxygen,  taking  care  not  to  heat  the  point 
where  the  boat  is  too  strongly,  nor  continue  the  transmission  of 
oxygen  longer  than  necessary.  Observe  also  that  no  copper  bromide 
sublimes  into  the  calcium  chloride  tube.] 

As  regards  the  determination  of  the  chlorine  itself  ^  this  is  usu- 
ally eflFected  either  {a)  by  igniting  the  substance  with  alkalies  or 


*  Ohem.  Qaz.  1849,  245,  29.  t  Zeitschr.  f.  anal  Chem.  1.  48a 
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alkali-earths,  by  which  process  all  the  chlorine  is  obtained  as  chlo- 
ride, or  (J)  by  oxidizing  tlie  substance  with  nitric  acid,  &c.,  in  a 
sealed  tube. 

a.  As  clilorine-fi'ce  lime  is  easily  obtainable  (by  burning  mar- 
ble), this  body  is  usually  preferred  to  eflfect  the  decomposition.  It 
must  always  be  tested  for  chlorine  previous  to  use. 

Introduce  into  a  combustion  tube,  about  40  cm.  long,  the  pos- 
terior end  of  which  is  sealed  and  rounded  like  a  test  tube,  a  layer 
of  lime,  6  cm.  long,  then  the  substance,  after  tliis  another  layer  of 
lime,  6  cm.  long,  and  mix  with  the  wire ;  fill  the  tube  almost  to  the 
mouth  with  lime,  clear  a  free  passage  for  the  evolved  gases  by  a 
few  gentle  taps,  and  apply  heat  in  the  usual  way.  Volatile  fluids 
are  introduced  into  the  tube  in  small  glass  bulbs.  When  the  decom- 
position is  terminated,  dissolve  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  precipitate 
with  solution  of  silver  nitrate  (§  141).  Kolbe  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing process  to  obtain  the  contents  of  the  combustion  tube : — 
When  the  decomposition  is  completed,  remove  the  diarcoal,  insert 
a  cork  into  the  open  end  of  the  tube,  remove  every  particle 
of  ash,  and  immerse  the  tube,  still  hot,  with  the  sealed  end 
downwards,  into  a  beaker  filled  two-thirds  with  distilled  water; 
the  tube  breaks  into  many  pieces,  and  the  contents  are  then  more 
readily  acted  upon.  As  in  this  method  the  ignition  of  compounds 
abounding  in  nitrogen  may  be  attended  with  formation  of  calcium 
cyanide  or  sodium  cyanide,*  the  separation  of  the  silver  chloride 
and  the  cyanide,  if  required,  is  to  be  effected  by  the  process  given 
in  §  169,  6,  h  (Nbubauer  and  KEBNEfif).  [In  determining  iodine 
by  this  method,  a  little  iodine  set  free  by  action  of  nitric  acid  must 
be  converted  in  hyriodic  acid  by  addition  of  a  little  sulphurous 
acid  before  precipitating  with  silver  nitrate.]  In  the  analysis  of 
acid  organic  compounds  containing  chlorine  {e.g.y  chlorospiroylic 
acid),  the  chlorine  may  often  be  determined  in  a  simpler  manner, 
viz.,  by  dissolving  the  substance  under  examination  in  an  excess  of 
dilute  solution  of  potassa,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  igniting  the 
residue,  by  which  means  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  present  is  con- 
verted into  a  soluble  chloride  (Lowio). 


*  The  formation  of  cyanides  may  be  prevented  by  using,  instead  of  lime,  a 
mixture  of  lime  and  soda,  obtained  by  slaking  8  parts  quicklime  in  a  solution  of 
1  part  sodium  hydroxide  (free  from  chlorine)  and  heating  the  mixture  to  dryness 
in  a  silver  dish.    Bum  Handb,  dvr  Anal.  Ohem,,  Bkt  ^  hy  F^nkendr,  ii.  785. 

t  Anna!,  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  101.  824,  844. 
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« 

h.  In  more  readily  decomposable  compounds,  «.^.,  in  the  sub- 
stitntion  products  of  acids,  the  halogen  may  also  be  determined  by 
decomposing  the  substance  by  contact  during  several  hours  with 
water  and  sodium  amalgam,  acidifying  the  fluid  with  nitric  acid, 
and  precipitating  with  silver  solution  (Kekule*). 

F.  Analysis  of  Oboanio  Compounds  coniainino  Inobganio 

Bodies. 

§189. 

In  the  analysis  of  organic  compounds  containing  inorganic 
bodies,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  first  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
the  latter  before  proceeding  to  the  determination  of  the  carbon, 
Ac,  as  otherwise  the  amount  of  the  organic  body  whose  constitu- 
ents have  furnished  the  carbonic  acid,  water,  &c.,  not  being  known, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  the  oxygen  from  the  loss. 

If  the  substances  in  question  are  salts  or  similar  compounds, 
their  basic  radicals  are  determined  by  the  methods  given  in  the 
Fourth  Section ;  but  in  cases  where  the  inorganic  bodies  are  of  a 
nature  to  be  regarded  more  or  less  as  impurities  {e.g,^  the  ash  in 
coal),  they  may  usually  be  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy 
by  the  combustion  of  a  weighed  portion  of  the  substance,  in  an 
obliquely  placed  platinum  crucible,  or  in  a  platinum  dish.  In  the 
analysis  of  substances  containing  fusible  salts,  even  loug-continued 
ignition  will  often  fail  to  effect  complete  combustion,  as  the  carbon 
is  protected  by  the  fused  salt  from  the  action  of  the  oxygen.  In 
such  cases,  the  best  way  to  effect  the  purpose  is  to  carbonize  the 
substance,  treat  the  mass  with  water,  and  incinerate  the  undissolved 
residue ;  the  aqueous  solution  is,  of  course,  likewise  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  the  weight  of  the  residue  added  to  that  of  the  ash. 

If  organic  compounds  whose  ash  contains  potassium,  sodium, 
barium,  strontium,  or  calcium  are  burnt  with  oxide  of  copper,  part 
of  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  remains  as  carbonate  of  these  metals. 
As,  in  many  cases,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  thus  retained  is  not 
constant,  and  the  results  are,  moreover,  more  accurate  if  the  whole 
amount  of  the  carbon  is  expelled  and  weighed  as  carbonic  acid,  the 
combustion  is  effected  with  lead  chromate,  with  addition  of  ^  of 
potassium  dichromate,  according  to  the  directions  given  in  §  177. 

♦  Jahresb.  v.  Kopp.  u.  WiU.  1861,  833. 
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Accurate  experiments  have  ahown  that  in  this  case  not  a  trace  of 
carbonic  acid  remains  with  the  bases. 

If  the  snbstance  is  weighed  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  boat,  and 
the  combustion  is  effected  according  to  §  178,  the  ash,  carbon,  and 
hydrogen  may  be  determined  in  one  portion.  The  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid  contained  in  the  ash  is  added  to  that  found  by  tlie  pro- 
cess of  combustion ;  if  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  ash  cannot  be  cal- 
(fulated,  as  in  the  case  of  alkali  carbonates,  it  may  be  determined  by 
means  of  fused  borax  (§  139,  II.,  c). 

In  burning  substances  containing  mercury,  the  arrival  of  any  of 
the  metal  at  the  calcium  chloride  tube  may  be  prevented  by  having 
a  layer  of  copper-turnings  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  combustion 
tube,  and  by  not  allowing  the  foremost  portion  to  get  too  hot. 


Pj^JIT   II. 


SPECIAL   PART. 


1.    -AJfALYSIS    OF  FRESH  WATER  (SPRTNG-WATER 

RIVER-WATER,  &C.)* 

§190. 

The  analysis  of  the  several  kinds  of  fresh  water  is  usually 
restricted  to  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  following  sub- 
stances : 

a.  Bdsio  metals :  Sodium,  calcium,  magnesium. 

h.  Acids:  Sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  silicic  acid,  carbonic 
acid,  chlorine. 

c.  Mechanically  suspended  MaMers:  Clay,  &c. 

We  confine  ourselves,  therefore,  here  to  the  estimation  of 
these  bodies. 

I.  The  Water  is  clear, 

1.  Determination  of  the  Chlorine. — This  may  be  effected, 
either,  a,  in  the  gravimetric,  or,  5,  in  the  volumetric  way. 

a.  Gravimetrically. 

Take  500 — 1000  grm.  or  c.  cf  Acidify  with  nitric  acid,  and 
precipitate  with  silver  nitrate.  Filter  when  the  precipitate  has 
completely  subsided  (§  141,  L,  a).  If  the  quantity  of  the  chlorine 
is  so  inconsiderable  that  the  solution  of  silver  nitrate  produces 
only  a  slight  turbidity,  evaporate  a  larger  portion  of  the  water  to 
h  i)  h  <^^-9  ^^  i^  bulk,  filter,  wash  the  precipitate,  and  treat  the 
filtrate  as  directed. 

h.  Yolumetrically. 

Evaporate  1000  grm.  or  c.  c.  to  a  small  bulk,  and  determine 
the  chlorine  in  the  residual  fluid,  without  previous  filtration,  by 
solution  of  silver  nitrate,  with  addition  of  potassium  chromate 
(§  141,  L,  h,  a). 

*  Compare  Qualitative  Analysis,  p.  890  et  seq.  See  a  paper  recently  read 
before  the  Chemical  Society  by  Dr.  IDller^the  Society's  Journal  (2),  ill  117  et 
seq.;  also,  Frankland,  idem  (2),  iv.  289,  and  yL  77;  and  Wanklyn,  Chapman, 
and  Smith,  idem,  vi.  152. 

t  As  the  specific  gravity  of  fresh  water  differs  but  little  from  that  of  pure 
water,  the  several  quantities  of  water  may  safely  be  measured  instead  of 
wdghed.    The  calculation  is  facilitated  by  taking  a  round  number  of  c.  c. 
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2.  Determination  of  the  Sulp/iuric  Acid, — Take  1000  grm,  or 
c.  c.  Acidify  with  LydrcMjhIoric  acid  and  mix  wilh  bariucn 
chloi'ide.  Filter  after  tlie  precipitate  has  completgly  eulisided 
(§  132,  I.,  1).  If  the  quantity  of  the  enlphuric  acid  ie  very  jocon- 
aiderable,  evaporate  the  acidified  water  to  i,  i,  J,  Ac,  of  the  bulk, 
before  adding  the  barium  cLloride. 

3.  Deferminittion  of  Nitrio  Acid. — If,  on  teBting  the  rendne 
on  evaporation  of  a  water  for  nitric  acid,  Bucrh  a  strong  reaction  in 
obtained  that  the  presence  of  a  determinable  quantity  of  the  acid 
may  be  infen-ed,  evaporate  according  to  the  apparent  quantity  of 
nitric  acid  indicated  by  qualitative  testing  50i)  to  1000  or  2000 
c.  c.  of  the  water  in  a  porcelain  dish,  waeh  the  residue  into  a  flask 
(it  is  imioatoriul  whether  any  solid  matter  wliich  may  have  sepa- 
rated goes  partially  or  not  at  all  into  tlie  flask),  evaporate  in  the 
flask  still  further,  if  necessary,  and  in  the  small  quantity  of 
residual  fluid  determine  the  nitric  acid  according  to  §  149,  d,  /S. 

4.  Determination   of  the  Silicic  Acid,  Calcium,  and    Mag- 


Evaporate  1000  grm,  or  c,  e.  to  dryness — after  addition  of 
some  hydrochloric  acid — preferably  in  a  platinum  dish,  treat  the 
reeidue  with  liydrochlorio  acid  And  water,  titter  oH  the  separated 
silicic  acid,  and  treat  the  latter  as  directed  §  140,  II.,  a.  Deter- 
mine calcium  and  magnesium  in  the  flltrate  as  directed  §  154,  6, 
a  (28). 

5.  Determination  of  the  total  lieetdtce  and  of  the  Sodium. 

a.  Evaporate  1000  grm.  or  c.  c,  of  the  water,  with  proper  care, 
to  dryness  in  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  first  over  a  lamp,  finally 
on  the  water-bath.  Expose  the  residue,  in  the  air-bath,  to  a 
temperature  of  about  180°,  until  no  further  diminution  of  weight 
takes  place.     This  gives  the  totiil  amount  of  the  salia. 

b.  Treat  the  residue  with  water,  and  add,  cautiously,  pnre 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  moderate  excess ;  cover  the  vessel  daring 
this  operation  with  a  disli,  to  avoid  loss  from  spirting;  tlien  place 
on  the  water-bath,  witliout  removing  tlie  c 
rinse  the  cover  bj  menng  i 
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silica.  It  must  not  redden  moist  litmus  paper.  The  quantity  of 
the  sodium  sulphate  in  the  residue  is  now  found  by  subtracting 
from  the  weight  of  the  latter  the  known  weight  of  the  silica  and 
the  weight  of  the  calcium  and  magnesium  sulphates  calculated 
from  the  quantities  of  these  earths  found  in  4. 

6.  Direct  Determination  of  the  Sodixcin, 

The  sodium  may  also  be  determined  in  the  direct  way,  with 
comparative  expedition,  by  the  following  method : — 

Evaporate  1250  grm.  or  c.  c.  of  the  water,  in  a  dish,  to  about  ^, 
and  then  add  2 — 3  c.  c.  of  thin  pure  milk  of  lime,  so  as  to  impart 
a  strongly  alkaline  reaction  to  the  fluid  ;  heat  for  some  time  longer, 
then  wash  the  contents  of  the  dish  intp  a  quarter-litre  flask.  (It  is 
not  necessary  to  rinse  every  particle  of  the  precipitate  into  the 
flask ;  but  the  whole  of  the  fluid  must  be  transferred  to  it,  and  the 
particles  of  the  precipitate  adhering  to  the  dish  well  washed,  and 
the  washings  also  added  to  the  flask.)  Allow  the  contents  to  cool, 
dilute  to  the  mark,  shake,  allow  to  deposit,  filter  through  a  dry  filter, 
measure  off  200  c  c.  of  the  filtrate,  corresponding  to  1000  grm.  of 
the  water,  transfer  to  a  quarter-litre  flask,  mix  with  ammonium  car- 
bonate and  some  ammonium  oxalate,  add  water  up  to  the  mark, 
shake,  allow  to  deposit,  filter  through  a  dry  filter,  measure  oft  200 
c.  c,  corresponding  to  800  grm.  of  the  water,  add  some  ammonium 
chloride,*  evaporate,  ignite,  and  weigh  the  residual  sodium  chloride 
as  directed  §  98,  2.t 

Or  by  the  following  method : — 

Evaporate  the  filtrate  from  tlie  barium  sulphate  obtained  in  2 
to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish  (or  if  nitrates  are  present  in  porcelain) 
to  remove  free  hydrochloric  acid  and  separate  silica.  Digest  the 
residue  with  a  few  c.  c.  water,  and  precipitate  magnesium  without 
previous  filtration  by  addition  of  solution  of  barium  hydroxide, 
avoiding  a  large  excess.  Enough  has  been  added  if  a  pellicle  of 
barium  carbonate  forms  upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid  on  exposure 
a  short  time  to  the  air.  Filter  and  wash  the  usually  slight  precipi- 
tate.    Heat  the  filtrate,  and  add  ammonium  carbonate  to  precipitate 

*  To  coDvcrt  the  still  remainiDg  sodium  sulphate,  on  ignition,  into  sodium 
chloride. 

t  This  process,  which  entirely  disi)en8e8  with  washing,  presents  one  souree  of 
error— viz. ,  the  space  occupied  by  the  precipitates  is  not  taken  into  account.  The 
error  resulting  from  this  is,  however,  so  trifling,  that  it  may  safely  be  disregarded, 
as  the  excess  of  weight  amounts  to  j^  at  the  most. 
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the  barium  introduced  and  the  calcium  originally  present,  filter 
from  the  precipitated  carbonates,  and  evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dry- 
neea,  and  remove  by  heating  the  animonium  chloride  eompletelj. 
Dissolve  the  sodium  chloride  in  the  residue  with  4  or  5  c.  c.  water, 
warm,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  ammonium  carbonate  and  ammonia  to 
separate  possibly  remaining  traces  of  barium  aud  calcium,  filter  again 
into  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  evaporate  to  dryness,  heat  nearly  to 
fusion,  and  weigh  the  sodium  chloride.  The  sodium  chloride 
obtained  by  either  process  will  contain  the  potassium  (as  cliloride) 
if  any  is  present  in  the  water.  If  enough  alkali  chloride  is  obtained 
it  may,  after  weighing,  be  examined  for  potassium  according  to 
§  152,  1,  a. 

7.  Calculate  the  numbers  found  in  1 — 6  to  1000  parts  of  water, 
and  determine  from  the  data  obtained  the  amount  of  carbonic  add 
in  combination,  as  follows  :— 

Add  together  the  quantities  of  SO,  corresponding  to  the 
basic  oxides  found,  and  subtract  from  the  sum,  first,  the  amount  of 
sulphuric  acid  SO,  precipitated  from  the  water  by  barium  chloride 
(2),  secondly,  tlio  amount  equivalent  to  the  nitric  acid  found,  and 
thirdly,  the  amount  equivalent  to  the  chlorine  found ;  the  remain- 
der is  equivalent  to  the  carbonic  acid  combined  with  the  bases  in 
the  form  of  •normal  carbonates.  80  parts  of  SO,  remaining  after  enb- 
tracting  the  quantities  just  stated,  correspond  accordingly  to  44 
parts  of  CO,. 

If,  by  way  of  control,  yon  wish  to  determine  the  combined  ca^ 
bonic  acid  in  tlie  direct  way,  evaporate  1000  grm.  or  c,  c.  of  the 
water,  in  a  flask,  to  a  small  bulk;  add  tincture  of  coclunea],  then 
standard  nitric  acid,  and  proceed  as  directed  p.  608, 

8,  Control. 

If  the  quantities  of  the  Na.0,  CaO,  MgO,  SO,,  N,0„  SiO„  CO. 
and  01  areadded  together,  and  an  amount  of  oxygen  equivalent  to 
the  chlorine  (since  tliis  latter  is  combined  with  metal  nud  not  with 
oxide)  is  subtracted  from  the  sum,  the  remainder  must  nearly 
correspond  to  the  total  amount  of  the  salts  found  in  5,  a.  Perfed 
correspondence  cannot  be  expected,  since,  1,  upon  the  evaporation 
of  the  water  magnesium  chloride  is  partially  decomposed,  aud  COn-  . 
vci-ted  into  a  basic  e  '  '  ~~ 
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carbonate  as  a  basic  salt,  whereas,  in  onr  calculation,  we  have 
assumed  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  corresponding  to  the  normal 
salt 

9.  Determination  of  the  free  Carbonic  Acid. 

In  the  case  of  well-water  this  may  be  conveniently  executed 
by  the  process  described  §  139,  ft  (p.  405).  We  here  obtain  the 
carbonic  acid  which  is  contained  in  the  water  over  and  above  the 
quantity  corresponding  to  the  normal  carbonates,  or  in  other  words, 
the  carbonic  acid  which  is  free  and  which  is  combined  with  the 
carbonates  to  bicarbonates. 

10.  Detet*7ninaiion  of  the  Organic  Matter, 

Many  fresh  waters  contain  so  much  organic  matter  as  to  be 
quite  yellow,  others  contain  traces,  and  many  again  may  be  said  to 
be  free  fix>m  such  substances.  The  exact  estimation  of  organic 
matter  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  and  the  method  usually 
adopted — viz.,  ignition  of  the  residue  of  the  water  dried  at  180*^, 
treatment  with  ammonium  carbonate,  gentle  ignition  again,  and 
calculation  of  the  organic  matter  from  the  loss  of  weight — ^yields 
merely  an  approximate  result,  since  we  can  never  bo  sure  as  to  the 
condition  of  the  magnesium  carbonate  in  the  residue  dried  at 
180^  and  in  the  same  after  ignition,  and  since  the  silicic  acid  expels 
some  carbonic  acid,  which  is  not  taken  up  again  on  treatment  with 
ammonium   carbonate,   &c. 

[This  approximation,  however,  will  generally  suffice,  if  the 
purpose  of  the  analysis  is  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  the  quality 
of  the  water  with  reference  to  its  use  in  steam-boilers  and  for 
most  manufacturing  processes.  But  if  it  is  desired  to  learn 
by  analysis  whether  the  water  is  fit  or  unfit  for  drinking,  the 
case  is  quite  difEerent,  for  its  quality  as  a  potable  water  doubt- 
less depends  greatly  on  the  amount,  and  still  more  on  the  kind^  of 
organic  matter  present.  Detailed  descriptions  of  methods  used  in 
the  examination  of  the  organic  matter  contained  in  water  are  to  be 
found  in  "  Water  Analysis,"  by  J.  A.  Wanklyn  and  E.  T.  Chap- 
man, third  edition,  London,  Truebner  &  Co.,  1874 ;  Anleitung  zur 
Untersuchung  von  Wasser,  von  Kubel  und  Tiemann,  2  Aufl. ;  also 
in  several  articles  on  the  subject  by  Wankltn,  Chapman,  and 
SiOTH,  in  Journal  of  the  Chem.  Soc.] 
II.  The  water  is  not  dear. 

Fill  a  large  flask  of  known  capacity  with  the  water,  close  with 
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a  glass  Btoppcr,  and  .-iLIow  the  flask  to  stand  in  tlie  cold  until  thft 
BDspended  matter  is  dtipueited ;  draw  off  tlie  clear  water  witb  a 
Bipliun  as  far  as  practiealtle,  filter  the  bottoms,  dry  or  igiiitu  tli« 
contents  of  the  filter,  and  weigh.  Treat  the  clear  water  as  directol 
in  I. 


lleapecting  the  calcnlation  of  the  analysis,  I  remark  eimpljr  tliat 
the  resolts  are  v«xtaSy*  an-anged  upon  the  following  principles ; — 

The  chkrrine  is  combined  with  sodium  ;  if  there  is  an  excess, 
this  ia  combined  with  calcium.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
remains  an  excess  of  sodium,  this  is  combined  with  Rulphnric  »<riii. 
The  SMlphur!^  acid,  or  the  remainder  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  us  the 
oaae  may  be.  is  combined  with  calcium.  The  niirie  aoitl  is,  as  a 
mle,  to  lie  combined  with  calcium.  The  siliole  acid  is  put  down 
in  the  free  state,  the  remainder  of  the  calcium  and  the  magnesiatn 
as  carbonates,  either  normal  or  acid,  according  to  circumstajicea. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  results  of  the  qualita- 
tive analysis  may  render  another  arrangement  of  the  acids  ani] 
bases  necessary.  For  instance,  if  the  evaporated  water  reocta 
stKpigly  alkaline,  Bodium  carbonate  is  present,  generally  in  com- 
pany with  sodium  sulphate  and  Bodium  chloride,  occasionally  also 
with  sodium  nitrate.  The  calcium  and  magnesium  are  then  to  be 
entirely  combined  with  carbonic  acid. 

In  the  report,  the  quantities  are  represented  in  parta  per  1000 
(or  1000,000),  and  also  in  grains  per  gallon. 


For  technical  purposes,  it  is  sometimes  siifHcient  to  estimate  the 
hardness  of  the  water  (the  relative  amount  of  calcinm  and  magne- 
Bium  in  it)  by  meoJis  of  a  standard  soluti<in  of  snap.  A  detailed 
description  of  this  method,  which  wa;?  first  employed  by  Clabk, 
may  be  found  in  Iloi-LKy  <fe  Paii.'s  Handbook  of  Technical 
Analysis.     See  also  8irrT<.>N's  Volumetric  Analysis. 

*  A  certain  latitude  is  here  allowed  to  the  aaalyBt'a  discretioD 
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2.  AOIDIMETRY. 

A,  Estimation  by  Specific  Gravtit. 

§191. 

Tables,  based  upon  the  results  of  exact  experiments,  have  been 
drawn  np,  expressing  in  numbers  the  relation  between  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  an  acid,  and  the  amount  of  real 
acid  contained  in  it.  Therefore,  to  know  the  amount  of  real  acid 
contained  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  an  acid,  it  suffices,  in  many 
cases,  simply  to  determine  its  specific  gravity.  Of  course  the  acids 
must,  in  that  case,  be  free,  or  at  least  nearly  free  from  admixtures 
of  other  substances  dissolved  in  them.  Now,  as  most  common 
acids  are  volatile  (sulphuric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid, 
acetic  acid),  any  non-volatile  admixture  may  be  readily  detected  by 
evaporating  a  sample  of  the  acid  in  a  small  platinum  or  porcelain 
dish. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  is  effected  either  by 
comparing  the  weight  of  equal  volumes  of  water  and  acid,  or  by 
means  of  a  good  hydrometer.  The  estimations  must,  of  course,  be 
made  at  the  temperature  to  which  the  Tables  refer. 

The  following  Tables  on  pages  676 — 679  give  the  relations 
between  the  specific  gravity  and  the  strength  for  sulphuric  acid, 
hydrochloric  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  acetic  acid. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  determination  of  the  specific  gravity 
fails  to  attain  the  end  in  view,  or  which  demand  particular  accuracy, 
the  volumetric  method  described  under  B,  is  employed, 

B.    EfcTIMATION    BY     SATURATION    WnH     AN    AlKALINE     FlUID     OF 

KNOWN    STRENGTH.* 

§192. 

1.  This  method  requires : — 

A  dilute  acid  of  known  strength.  Sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid  may  be  used.  Nitric  and  oxalic  acids  are  less  frequently 
employed. 

*  According  to  Nicholbon  and  Price  (Chem.  Gaz.,  1856,  p.  80)  the  common 
method  of  acidimetry  is  not  suited  for  determining  free  acetic  acid,  on  account 
of  the  alkaline  reaction  of  neutral  sodium  acetate;  however,  Otto  (Annal.  d. 
Chem.  u.  Pharm.  102,  69)  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  error  arising  from 
this  is  80  inconsiderable  that  it  may  safely  be  disregarded. 
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TABLE  I. 

AHowy  the  pentnlogo  of  Add  (H,SO,|  and  Anhydridi  (BO,)  w 

-^XTAS 

torimu  tpeeifte  aracUia  o/aaueuvt  Sulphurie  Aeid 
IB',  bg  Otto. 

ifficiKAt] 

apaaiae 

1         8|M«lllO 

p^^. 

F«to«DMp> 

grmwttT- 

of  H.BO.. 

«r80.. 

1       gririty- 

Of  H,80,, 

ofBO^ 

\  8426 

100 

81-63 

1-898 

50 

40-«l 

1-842 

90 

80 

81 

1-3886 

49 

40  00 

18406 

08 

80 

00 

1  379 

48 

S9ie 

1-8*0 

97 

79 

18 

1-370 

47 

88-»e 

1-8884 

96 

78 

36 

1-861 

4« 

87  65 

1-8S76 

95 

77 

65 

1-351 

46 

86-78 

1-8S56 

94 

76 

73 

1843 

41 

SS-8S 

1-S34 

88 

75 

01 

1-838 

48 

%'10 

1-881 

03 

75 

10 

1-334 

42 

84-38 

1-88T 

01 

74 

28 

1-315 

41 

88-47 

1-823 

90 

73 

47 

1-300 

40 

83-65 

1  816 

89 

73 

65 

12976 

89 

81-63 

I'SOS 

88 

71 

83 

1389 

38 

31-09 

1-803 

87 

71 

03 

1-391 

87 

80-30 

1-7M 

86 

70 

10 

1-372 

3fl 

99  88 

1-788 

85 

69 

88 

1-394 

85 

28-57 

I-7T7 

84 

68 

67 

1-258 

84 

97-78 

1-767 

83 

67 

75 

1-3476 

S3 

36-04 

1-7S8 

83 

66 

94 

1-389 

83 

26-19 

1-745 

81 

68 

13 

1-231 

81 

35-80 

1-734 

80 

85 

80 

80 

U-4» 

l-7a3 

79 

64 

48 

I-3I5 

29 

aa-«7 

1-710 

78 

63 

67 

1-2086 

38 

s&as 

i-ew 

77 

63 

86 

1-198 

27 

2308 

1-686 

76 

62 

04 

1-190 

26 

31 -as 

1-675 

75 

61 

23 

1-183 

35 

80  40 

1-663 

74 

60 

40 

1174 

24 

19-58 

1-651 

78 

50 

S9 

1167 

28 

18- n 

1-689 

73 

68 

77 

1-159 

33 

17-89 

1-637 

71 

57 

95 

1-1518 

21 

17-H 

1-61S 

70 

67 

14 

1-144 

ao 

16- 82 

1'604 

69 

66 

32 

1186 

19 

15-51 

1-593 

68 

6S 

59 

riso 

18 

U'6S 

1-580 

67 

64 

CO 

1-131 

17 

13-87 

1-588 

66 

S3 

87 

1-1186 

IB 

13-06 

1-557 

65 

58 

05 

1-106 

16 

la-M 

1-54S 

64 

58 

34 

1-098 

14 

11-4) 

1-584 

68 

51 

42 

1-091 

13 

10-61 

I -538 

63 

60 

dt 

13 

9-n 

1-612 

61 

40 

79 

1-0756 

11 

8-98 

1-501 

60 

48 

98 

1-068 

10 

8-16 

1-4M 

59 

48 

16 

1081 

9 

7-S4 

1-480 

58 

47 

34 

1'0536 

668 

1-409 

57 

46 

53 

1-0484 

7 

6-71 

1-4588 

Wt 

4fi71 

1039 

6 

4-K' 

J-448 

55 

44-89 

1-033 

1-488 

1 

1 
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Percentage  of 

HpedBo  Kr.Tlty. 

IHCI). 

"^'"^^'a^'^*" 

1-2000 

40  777                       1 

1000 

20388 

I'laaa 

40 

869                          1 

0980 

19 

980 

1-19G4 

89 

961                          1 

0960 

19 

578 

1-1946 

88 

564                       1 

0939 

19 

16S 

1-1928 

89 

146                       1 

0919 

18 

757 

1-1910 

88 

788                          1 

0899 

18 

340 

1-1898 

38 

380                       1 

0879 

17 

941 

1-1875 

87 

938                          1 

0SS9 

17 

584 

1-1857 

37 

516                       1 

0838 

17 

188 

1-1846 

87 

108                       1 

0818 

16 

718 

1-1823 

86 

TOO                       1 

0798 

18 

310 

1-1809 

36 

3B3                       1 

0778 

15 

909 

1-1782 

SS 

884                       1 

0768 

16 

494 

1-1782 

85 

476                       I 

0738 

15 

087 

11741 

35 

068                       1 

0718 

14 

679 

1-1731 

84 

660                       1 

0097 

14 

871 

11701 

34 

258                       1 

0677 

13 

868 

1-1681 

B3 

845                          1 

0657 

13 

456 

1-1661 

SS 

487                       1 

0637 

13 

049 

1-1641 

33 

039                       1 

0617 

13 

641 

1-1680 

83 

621                           1 

05B7 

12 

888 

1-15B9 

33 

313                          1 

0577 

11 

83S 

11578 

81 

805                          1 

0657 

II 

418 

1-1557 

81 

398                          1 

0537 

11 

010 

1-1537 

80 

990                          1 

0517 

10 

602 

1-1S15 

80 

562                          1 

0497 

10 

194 

1-1494 

80 

174                          1 

0477 

9 

786 

1-1473 

sn 

767                          1 

0457 

9 

879 

1-J452 

39 

359                          I 

0437 

8 

971 

1-1481 

28 

951                        1 

0417 

8 

568 

1-1410 

38 

544                       1 

0307 

8 

158 

1-1389 

28 

186                       1 

0377 

747 

1-1369 

27 

788                       1 

0357 

340 

11349 

27 

831                           1 

0337 

933 

1-1828 

26 

918                          1 

0318 

624 

11308 

26 

505                          1 

0298 

116 

1-1387 

26 

098           1            1 

0278 

709 

1-1267 

25 

690           1            1 

0359 

301 

11847 

25 

383                          1 

0339 

4 

898 

11226 

34 

874            I           1 

0230 

486 

11206 

34 

466                       1 

0200 

078 

11185 

24 

ft>8           '            1 

0180 

670 

11164 

23 

650           1            I 

0160 

362 

11148 

28 

242                          1 

0140 

mi 

1-1128 

22 

884                       1 

013U 

447 

1-iioa 

23 

426                          I 

0100 

039 

1-1082 

23 

019                       1 

0080 

631 

11081 

31 

611            1           1 

0060 

134 

1-1041 

31 

208                          1 

0<M0 

816 

1-ioao 

30-796                       1 

0030 

0408 
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SpeclOo 

Specido 

p^ 

Speolflo 

PercenUce 

Bpcicmo 

Femeatfct 

gravlly. 

ofN.O., 

Hmrtlj. 

<.fN,0.. 

Bmrttj. 

otN.O., 

Bisrttx- 

otaJnT 

1-500 

78-7 

1-419 

59-8 

1-395 

89  8 

1140 

I9-S 

1-4B8 

78-9 

415 

B9 

0 

289 

89 

0 

1-134 

191 

1'496 

78-1 

411 

68 

3 

288 

38 

l-13» 

18-8 

1-494 

77-3 

406 

57 

4 

276 

37 

1128 

17-5 

1-491 

76- S 

403 

56 

6 

370 

1-117 

16-7 

1-488 

7B-7 

398 

65 

8 

264 

36 

1111 

169 

1-485 

74-9 

394 

55 

0 

358 

85 

1106 

13-1 

1-4S3 

74-1 

888 

54 

3 

263 

84 

1099 

14-8 

1-479 

73  8 

383 

53 

4 

340 

83 

1-093 

13-5 

1-479 

73-5 

378 

6 

S40 

32 

1088 

ia-7 

1-478 

71-7 

373 

61 

8 

334 

31 

1-089 

11-8 

1-470 

70- B 

51 

1 

31 

1076 

11  a 

1-467 

70-1 

60 

3 

1-331 

30 

1-071 

10-4 

1-464 

68  3 

358 

49 

4 

1  2IB 

20 

1-066 

96 

1-400 

68-5 

3S3 

48 

a 

1  308 

1059 

8-8 

1  467 

67-7 

348 

47 

9 

203 

1-054 

80 

I  453 

66-9 

343 

47 

0 

190 

27 

1  048 

7-3 

1-450 

66  1 

46 

3 

189 

26 

1043 

6-4 

1-448 

85-3 

45 

4 

183 

26 

1087 

5-6 

1-443 

64-5 

327 

44 

6 

177 

34 

1083 

4-8 

1-439 

e3-8 

43 

8 

171 

as 

8 

1-037 

40 

1-435 

63-0 

318 

48 

0 

105 

33 

1031 

8-» 

1  431 

63-2 

811 

43 

3 

1159 

32 

3 

1  016 

34 

1-437 

01-4 

306 

41 

4 

1  158 

21-6 

lOU 

1-6 

1-4S8 

60-0 

1-800 

40-4 

1-146 

20  7 

1-006 

08 

2.  An  alkaline  flnid  of  known  strength.  Potasea  or  ammonia 
may  be  employed. 

a.  Prepabation  of  the  Solutions. 

The  solutions  should  be  of  suitable  strengtli.  As  the  firet 
atep  in  the  preparation  of  a  dilute  Bulphnric  acid,  of  convenient 
strength  for  ordinary  use,  dilute  20  cubic  centimetres  of  oil  of  vit- 
riol with  water  to  the  volume  of  2  litres. 

The  standard  alkali  is  miuJe  from  commercial  caustic  potaeh; 
this  is  dissolved  in  water  and  diluted  until  a  given  volume,  e,ff.,  5. 
c.  c,  neutralizes  4  to  5  c.  a.  of  the  standard  acid,  as  ia_d^«rmiiied  ^ 
bya  fewroi 
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TABLE  IV. 

Showing  the  percentage*  of  Acetic   Acid  (HCtHaOs)  corresponding  to  earunu 
tpeafic  gravities  of  aqueous  solutions  of  Acetic  Acid,  by  Mohr. 


Specific 
gravity. 


•0635 
•0555 
•0670 
•0680 
•0690 
•0700 
•0706 
•0708 
•0716 
•0721 
•0730 
•0730 
•0730 
•0730 
•0730 
•0730 
•0730 
•0730 
•0780 
•0732 


2 


100 
99 
98 
97 
90 
95 
94 
93 
92 
91 
90 
89 
88 
87 
86 
85 
84 
83 
82 
81 


Specific 
gravity. 


•0735 
•0735 
•0732 
•0732 
•0730 
•0720 
•0720 
•0720 
•0710 
•0710 
•0700 
•0700 
•0700 
•0690 
•0690 
•0680 
•0680 
•0680 
•0670 
•0670 


80 

79 

78  ^ 

77  ' 

70 

75 

74 

78 

72 

71 

70 

69 

68 

67 

66 

65 

64 

63 

62 

61 


Specific 
gravity. 


II 


•067 
•066 
•066 
•065 
•064 
•064 
•063 
•063 
•062 
•061 
•060 
•059 
•058 
•056 
•055 
•055 
•054 
•053 
•052 
•051 


O4 


60 
59 
58 
57 
56 
55 
54 
53 
52 
51 
50 
49 
48 
47 
46 
45 
44 
43 
42 
41 


'  Specific 

gravity. 

1051 

050 

049 

048 

047 

046 

-045 

044 

042 

041 

040 

039 

038 

030 

035 

034 

033 

032 

031 

029 

Specific 

gravity. 

fit 

A* 

40 

1027 

20 

39 

026 

19 

38 

025 

18 

87 

024 

17 

36 

1 ' 

028 

16 

35 

•  1 ' 

022 

15 

34 

1  1 

* 

020 

14 

83 

018 

18 

32 

1   1 

•017 

12 

31 

016 

11 

30 

1  1" 

015 

10 

29 

013 

9 

28 

012 

8 

27 

1      H 

010 

7 

26 

008 

6 

25 

007 

5 

24 

005 

4 

23 

004 

8 

22 

002 

2 

21 

001 

1 

finally,  tlie  lye  is  poured  upon  a  filter,  and  the  filtrate  is  collected 
in  the  bottle  from  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  bring  upon  the  filter  some  of  the  excess  of  lime  that  is  suspended 
in  the  liquid,  so  that  the  latter  may  acquire  no  carlx)nic  acid  from 
the  air.  This  clear  liquid  thus  obtained  is  a  potash-lye  containing 
lime  in  solution.  If  exposed  to  the  air,  the  carbonic  acid  that  is 
absorbed  separates  as  calcium  carbonate,  leaving  the  liquid  per- 
fectly caustic. 

It  now  refmains  to  determine  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  1st, 
the  volume  of  alkali  which  neutralizes  a  cubic  centimetre  of  the 
acid,  and,  2d,  the  amount  of  SO,  contained  in  a  cubic  centimetre 
of  the  latter. 

As  a  means  of  recognizing  the  point  of  neutralization,  tincture 
of  cochineal  possesses  great  advantages  over  solution  of  litmus. 
The  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  due  to  Luckow,  who  has  detailed  its 
application  in  Joum,/ur  prdki,  Chem.y  Ixxxiv.  p.  424.     Tincture 
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of  cochineal  is  prepared  by  digesting  and  freqncntlj  agitating  tliree 
grammes  of  pulverized  eocLiueal  in  a  mixture  of  50  cubic  Kenti- 
tuetres  of  strong  alooliol  with  200  c.  c.  of  distilled  water,  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  for  a  day  or  two.  Tlie  aolution  is  decanted,  or  fil- 
tered thi-ough  Swedish  paper. 

The  tincture  thus  prepared  haa  a  deep  ruby-red  color.  On 
gradually  diluting  with  pure  water  (free  from  ammonia),  the  color 
becomes  orange  and  finally  ycllowigh-orange.  Alkalies  and  alkali- 
earths  as  well  as  their  carbonates  change  the  color  to  a  carmine  or 
violefc-cannine.  Solutions  of  strong  acid  and  acid  salts  make  it 
orange  or  y el lo wish-orange. 

To  dift-ennine  the  valv/trtetrvi  Telation.  qf  the  aiJcal.i  and  acid,  a 
given  volunko  of  the  latter,  e.gi.,  SO  c.  c,  is  measured  off  into  a  wide- 
raonthod  flask,  10  drops  of  cochineal-tinctui-e,  and  about  150  cc. 
of  water  are  added ;  the  alkali  is  now  allowed  to  flow  in  from  a 
burette,  until  the  yellowish  liquiil  in  the  flask,  suddenly,  and  by  a 
single  drop,  acquires  a  violet-carmine  tinge. 

In  nicer  determinations,  it  is  important  to  bring  the  liquid  eadi 
time  to  a  givi-n  volume,  by  adding  water  after  the  neutralization 
is  nearly  flnisbed.  For  this  ])tirpOBe,  two  or  moi-e  flasks  of  equal 
capacity  are  selected,  and  on  the  outside  of  each  a  strip  of  paper  is 
gummed  to  indicate  the  level  of  tlie  proper  amount  of  liquid,  <t.j., 
SOO  c.  c.  The  same  amount  of  coloring  matter  being  thns  always 
diffused  in  tlio  same  volume  of  the  same  water,  the  errors  of  vary- 
ing dilution  and  varying  amount  of  ammonia  (which  lA  rarely 
absent  from  distilled  water)  are  avoided.  The  contents  of  one 
flask,  in  which  the  neutralization  has  been  satisfactorily  effected, 
may  be  kept  as  a  standard  of  color  for  the  succeerling  triule,  as  the 
tint  remains  constant  for  hours,  being  unaffected  by  the  absorption 
of  carbonic  acid.  The  greatest  convenience  and  accuracy  of  mea- 
surement are  obtained  by  using  burettes  provided  with  Erduakn'd 
swimmer  (see  p.  40). 

When  three  or  four  accordant  results  have  been-  olitained,  the 
average  is  taken  as  expressing  the  relative  strength  of  the  acid  and 
alkali. 

To  ascert^ain  the  absolute  standard,  weigh  oil  iu  a  COuUl  plati- 
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tion  of  sodium  carbonate  is  facilitated  by  warmings  and,  finally,  the 
contents  of  the  flask  are  gently  boiled  for  several  minutes  to  expel 
carbonic  acid.  The  solution  is  now  allowed  to  become  perfectly 
coldj  then  add  ten  drops  of  cochineal  and  lastly  the  standard  alkali 
to  neutralization,  diluting  to  the  proper  volume. 

To  illustrate  the  accuracy  of  the  process  and  the  calculations 
employed,  the  following  actual  data  may  be  useful.  The  acid  solu- 
tion was  made  by  diluting  50  c.  c.  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  the  volume  of 
ten  litres  and  had  half  the  strength  above  recommended.  The 
alkali  was  from  a  stock  on  hand  and  more  dilute  than  necessary. 

Hdation  of  add  to  alJcali. 

Exp.  I.,  20  c.  c.  H,SO,  =  328  c.  c.  KOH,  or  1  :  1-64 
Exp.  IL,  20  c.  c.  II,SO,  =  32-8  c.  c.  KOH,  or  1  :  1.64 
Exp.  III.,    40  c.  c.  II,SO,  =  65-7  c.  c.  KOH,  or  1  :  1-6425. 

We  have  accordingly : 

1  c.  c.  H,SO,  =  1-64  c.  c.  KOH  and  1  c.  c.  KOH  =  0.60976  c.  c. 

H.SO,. 

Ahsolute  strength  of  acid  and  alkali. 

Exp.  I.  0*4177  grm.  of  sodium  carbonate  were  treated  with 
44*2  c.  c,  of  n,SO^  solution.  To  neutralize  the  excess  of  the  acid 
were  required  3*8  c.  c.  KOH,  which  correspond  to  2*32  c.  c.  H,SO^ 
(3-8  X  0-60976).  Deducthig  this  from  the  total  amount  of  acid 
(44.2  —  2*32)  we  have  41*88  c.  c.  of  acid,  neutralized  by  the  sodium 
carbonate  taken. 

41-88  c.  c.  solution  of  H,SO,  =  0-4177  grm.  ]Sra,CO,. 

Exp.  II.  0.4126  grm.  Na^CO,  treated  with  44  c.  c.  H,SO, 
required  428  c.  c.  KOH.  4*28  X  060976  =  261  c.  c.  H.SO,.  44 
—  2-61  =  41-39  c.  c.  H,SO,. 

41-39  c.  c.  solution  of  H,SO,  =  0*4126  grm.  Na^CO,. 

Now,  from  the  data  obtained  by  each  of  these  experiments,  the 
absolute  strength  of  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  may  be  calculated ; 
for  when  sodium  carbonate  and  sulphuric  acid  exactly  neutralize 
each  other,  one  molecule  or  106*08  pts.  Na,CO,  reacts  with  1 
molecule  or  98  pts.  II,SO«. 

mol.  weight  08        mol.  weight  106  08 

n.SO,       + '       Na,CO,       =  NaJSO,  +  CO. + H.O. 
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Consequently  that  volume  of  a  sulphuric  acid  Bolation  wtiicli  'a 
fouud  to  exactly  neutralize  106(>8  grm.  Na,CO,  miui  contaia  -QS 
grm.  H,SO.. 

The  volume  of  the  aulphurio  acid  solution  in  the  present  cue 
wbicli  would  neutralize  106u8  grm.  Na.CO,  is  found  by  calcula- 
tion from  tlie  data  fumbhed  by  the  experiments  to  be ; — 

gmis.  SatCOi         c.  c.  H,SO,  solution 


I.,       -4177  : 1-0608  ::  41-88  :  IOt!-35 
U.,     -4126  :  1-0608  ::  41-39  :  106-41 

According  to  Exp.  I,,  106-35  c.  c;  according  to  Exp.  II.,  106'41 
c  c— mean,  106'38  e.  c. 

This  volume  therefore  contains  '98  grm.  II, SO,.  By  dividing 
■98  grin,  by  106-38  the  weight  of  H.SO.  in  1  c.  c.  would  of  cooim 
be  found. 

But  the  already  found  volume  of  the  sulphuric  acid  which  con- 
tains a  weight  of  H,SO,  corresponding  to  ita  molecular  weight  is  a 
more  convenient  basis  for  calculating  the  weight  of  any  alkali  neu- 
tralized by  I  c.  c.  Suppose  it  is  desired,  for  instance,  to  find  the 
weiglit  of  NH.OH,  N"H„  or  N  which  corresponds  to  1  c.c.  of  the 
acid  solution.  One  molecule  of  sulphuric  acid  neuti-alizcs  2  moL 
NH.OII  :— 

mol.  weight  99     mol.  weight  35  X  2  =  TU 

niso.     '+'        2NH.OH  (Nn.),SO.  +  (H,0).. 

Hence  106'38  c.  c.  =  98  grm.H,SO.  neutralize  -70  grm.  NH.OH, 
and  further,  observing  that  35  pai-ts  (1  mol.)  of  NH.OH  contain 
14  pte.  N  or  17  NH.— 
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1  c.  c.  of  the  standard  solution.  For  nitrogen,  e,q.^  this  is  '28  gnn. 
-5-  106-38  =  0-002632  grm. 

We  may  then  write  on  the  label  of  the  acid  bottle*the  follow- 
ing data  for  calculation  :: — 

1  c.  c.  KOH  =  0.60976  c.  c.  H,SO„ 

1  c.  c.  H,SO,  =  1 .  64  c.  c.  KOH, 
Ice.  H.SO,  =  0-002632  grm.  K 

In  a  like  manner,  we  may  calculate  the  weight  of  any  base,  or 
any  constituent  part  of  a  base  corresponding  to  1  c.  c.  of  the  stan- 
dard acid,  being  careful  to  observe  whether  one  or  two  molecules 
of  the  base  are  neutralized  by  one  mol.  H,SO^. 

To  ascertain  the  absolute  strength  of  the  alkali  solution.  No 
further  experimental  work  is  required  for  this  purpose.  For  since 
•98  grm.  H,SO^  neutralize  1-1226  grm.  KOH,  as  clearly  seen  from 
the  formulae  with  appended  molecular  weights  expressing  the 
reaction, 

mol.  weight  98     mol.  weight  5613  X  2=112  26 

H,SO,     +  2KOH  ^=  K,SO,  +  (H.0)„ 

it  follows  that  a  volume  of  potash  solution  which  exactly  neutral- 
izes 106*38  c.  c.  sulphuric  acid  solution  (i.^.,  the  volume  already 
found  to  contain  -98  grm.  H,SO^)  must  contain  1-1226  grm.  KOH. 
This  volume  of  potash  solution  may  be  calculated  from  the  already 
determined  volumetric  relation  of  the  acid  and  alkali  solutions, 
viz.: — 

1  c.  c.  H,SO,  sol.  =  1-64  c.  c.  KOH  sol. 
106-38  c.  c.  X  1-64  =  174-46  c.  c. 

Accordingly  17446  c.  c.  potash  solution  contain  1'1220  grm.  KOH, 
or  112-26  centigrammes  a  number  equal  io  twice  the  number  which 
expresses  the  molecular  weight  of  KOH.  The  weight  of  any  acid 
neutralized  by  1  c.  c.  of  this  alkali  solution  may  now  be  readily 
calculated,  bearing  in  mind  that  2  mol.  KOH  neutralize  2  mol.  of 
any  monobasic  and  1  mol.  of  any  dibasic  acid.  For  hydrochloric 
acid,  e.g. : 

mol.  weight  6618  X  2  =  112*26  mol.  weight  86-46  X  2  =  72.92 

(KOH),  neutralize  (HCl), 
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176-46  C.C.  sol.  =  l-ia26  gnn.  KOH  neutralize  -7292  grm.  HCL 


■7292  _ 

176-46" 

C.C  alkali  eolution  = 


•00418. 

:  -00418  gnn.  HCl. 


h.  The  actual  analysis.  It  is  only  necessary  to  weigh 
or  measure  off  the  acid  to  be  exainiued,  dilute  to  about  1.50  c.  o.  and 
ascertain  how  much  of  tlie  standard  alkali  is  required  for  its  neu- 
tralization, proceeding  just  as  detailed  for  ascertainiDg  the  volu- 
metric relation  of  the  acid  and  alkali  Bolutiona.  It  is  best  to  nee  for 
determination  a  quantity  which  will  require  15  to  30  c.  c,  but  not 
over  a  burette  full  of  the  standard  alkali.  It  is  often  couvenieol 
in  case  of  strong  acids  to  weigh  off  about  live  times  the  amount 
required  for  a  single  trial,  dilute  to  exactly  500  c.  c.  and  make  two 
or  more  determinations,  using  for  each  100  e.  e. 

a.  If  the  color  of  a  lluid  conceals  the  change  of  the  dissolved 
cochineal,  or  if  salts  of  iron  bo  present,  we  use  red  litmus  or 
turmeric  paper  to  hit  the  point  of  neutralization,  i.e.,  we  add  alkali 
till  a  strip  of  te^t  paper  dipped  in  just  indicatee  a  weak  alkaline 
reaction.  In  this  case  more  alkali  will  be  employed  than  when 
cocbineal  can  be  used  in  solation,  and  in  exact  determinationa  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  rectify  tlie  error  by  a  correction.  Thia  may 
be  done  ijy  taking  a  like  quantity  of  water  and  adding  alkali  solu- 
tion, till  the  fluid  just  gives  a  reaction  on  the  test  paper  in  ques- 
tion, as  strong  as  was  obtained  at  the  close  of  the  first  experiment. 
The  quantity  of  alkali  used  is,  of  course,  to  be  deducted  from  tlie 
quantity  employed  in  the  lirst  experiment. 

/3.  Det^nnlnation  of  Adda  by  ineans  of  ■normal  sodium  car- 
bonate  soiution.    See  o,  S,  page  6S7, 

y.  AppUcatimt  of  the  Acidtmetric principle  to  the  determina- 
tion if  combined  acids. 

The  acidimetric  principle  may  oft«n  be  employed  also  for  the 
determination  of  acids  in  combination  with  bases,  if  solution  of 
Boda  or  sodium  carbonate  precipitates  the  latter  completely,  and  in 
a  state  of  purity.  For  instance,  acetic  acid  in  iron  mordanU 
verdigris,  may  be  eatimatg 
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trate  which  contains  the  excess  of  alkali  used.  Determine  the  nom- 
ber  of  c.  c.  of  this  excess  by  means  of  standard  acid  solution.  Sub- 
tract the  number  of  c.  c.  thus  foimd  from  the  c.  c  of  soda  solution 
consumed  in  the  experiment ;  the  difference  expresses  the  quantity 
of  soda  solution  neutralized  by  the  acid  contained  in  the  substance, 
in  combination  as  well  as  in  the  free  state.  Of  course,  correct 
results  can  be  expected  only  if  no  basic  salt  has  been  thrown  down 
by  the  soda  solution. 

d.  Determina/tion  of  comhmed  acids  hy  Gibhs^  method.  See 
§  149,  ii.,  c,  r,  p.  472. 

c.  Deviations  fbom  the  PBECEDiNa  method. 

a.  DiffererU  acids  and  alkalies  for  staaidard  solutions. 

Hydrochloric  may  be  used  instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
ammonia  instead  of  potash  solution.  A  hydrochloric  acid  solu>- 
tion  containing  13  grm.  HCl  per  1000  c.  c.  will  have  about  the 
same  neutralizing  power  as  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  recom- 
mended in  the  preceding  (made  by  diluting  20  c.  c.  oil  of  vitriol  to 
2000  c.  c).  Find  the  specific  gravity  of  a  sample  of  pure  aqueous 
hydrochloric  acid  and  calculate  by  means  of  Table  II.,  page  677,  the 
volume  required  to  contain  13  grm.  HCl,  and  dilute  to  1000  c.  c 
Prepare  the  ammonia  solution  by  diluting  pure  ammonia  solu- 
tion until  it  is  found  by  trial  with  a  few  c.  c.  that  it  neutralizes 
nearly  an  equal  volume  of  the  HCl  solution.  Ascertain  next  the 
exact  volumetric  relation  of  the  acid  to  alkali  solution  as  before 
directed. 

The  ammonia  should  be  nearly  or  quite  free  from  ammonium 
carbonate.  Ammonia  from  a  freshly  opened  bottle  which  gives  a 
very  slight  or  no  immediate  precipitate  with  calcium  chloride  is 
suitable. 

The  absolute  strength  of  both  solutions  piay  be  found  by  the 
same  method  that  is  applied  to  sulphuric  acid  and  potash  solutions. 

To  insure  accuracy  it  is  well  also  to  determine  chlorine  in  the 
acid  solution  by  precipitation  with  silver  nitrate.  These  solutions 
affect  the  burettes  less  than  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  solutions, 
and  are  more  readily  prepared. 

/?.  Different  indicators.  Many  lands  have  been  proposed. 
Litmus  solution  is  preferable  to  cochineal  when  organic  acids  or 
aluminium  salts  are  present.    Carbonic  acid,  however,  renders  the 
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indication  which  it  affords  quite  indistinct,  while  it  interferes  with 
the  action  of  cochineal  far  less. 

y.  To  save  t/ime  in  computaUons.  When  many  successive  dete^ 
minations  are  to  be  made,  it  is  convenient  to  have  an  alkali  solation 
that  will  neutralize  exactly  an  equal  volume  of  the  standard  acid 
solution.  This  may  be  obtained  as  follows :  After  ascertaining  the 
volumetric  relation  of  the  two  solutions,  calculate  hpw  many  c  c. 
of  water  must  be  added  to  the  stronger  to  make  equal  the  weaker; 
e,g.y  if  Ice.  acid  solution  =  1-132  c. c.  alkali  solution,  '132  cc 
water  must  bo  added  to  each  c.  c.  of  the  acid  solution,  or  132  c.  c  to 
1000  c.  c.  Measure  accurately  1000  c.  c.  of  the  acid  solution  in  a 
litre  flask,  and  pour  it  into  a  dry  bottle  designed  for  keeping  the 
standard  solution,  then  measure  by  means  of  a  burette  132  c  c.  of 
water,  and  allow  it  to  run  into  the  flask.  Shake  the  water  about  in 
the  flask  and  pour  into  the  bottle,  pour  a  part  of  the  contents  of  the 
bottle  into  the  flask  and  return  it  again  to  the  bottle,  to  insure  a 
uniform  mixing  of  all  the  water  with  tlie  acid. 

Calculations  may  be  still  further  shortened  by  using  for  each 
determination  such  quantities  of  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  that 
each  c.  c.  of  the  standard  solution  shall  correspond  to  1  per  cent  of 
the  constituent  determined.  It  is  only  necessary  to  observe  the 
following  rule :  Take  of  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  a  weight  equal 
to  tlie  weight  of  the  constituent  to  be  determined  which  corre- 
sponds to  100  c.  c.  of  the  standard  solution. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  it  is  desired  to  determine  the  percentage 
of  H,SO^  in  several  samples  of  sulphuric  acid  which  may  be  concen- 
trated or  more  or  less  dilute  by  means  of  a  standard  alkali  solution, 

of  which 

1  c. c.  =  00142  grm.  H,SO, 
or 

100  c.  c.  =  1-1420  grm.  H,SO, 

If  now  1-1420  grm.  of  a  sample  be  accurately  weighed  oflf,  and  it  is 
found  that  100  c.  c.  of  the  alkali  solution  are  required  to  neutralize 
it,  the  sample  must  be  pure  H,SO^,  or  contain  100  per  cent,  of 
II,SO,.  If  1*1420  grm.  of  another  sample  requires  for  neutralization 
40  c.  c.  of  the  standard  alkali,  it  is  clear  that  it  contains  40  per  cent, 
of  H,SO^,  and,  finally,  that  the  percentage  will  equal  the  number 
of  c.  c.  used,  whatever  the  number  may  be.  This  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding is  of  course  applicable  in  the  determination  of  alkalies 
by  means  of  standard  acid  solutions,  or  in  determination  of  ele- 
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ments  which  fonn  a  part  of  the  neutralized  body ;  e.g.^  nitrogen  in 
ammonia. 

When  the  substance  analyzed  contains  above  60  per  cent,  of 
the  constituent  to  be  determined,  it  is  preferable,  in  order  to  avoid 
using  too  large  a  quantity  of  standard  solution,  to  weigh  oflf  just 
half  the  quantity  required  by  the  preceding  rule ;  then  each  c.  c.  of 
the  standard  solution  will  indicate  two  per  cent.,  or  the  percentage 
is  found  by  doubling  the  number  of  c.  c.  used.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  sometimes  advantageous  to  use  twice  or  perhaps  five  times  the 
quantity  demanded  by  the  first  rule,  in  which  case  the  percentage 
is  found  by  dividing  the  number  of  c.  c.  by  2  or  5. 

Often  when  the  substance  to  be  analyzed  is  in  solution,  or  solu- 
ble, it  is  advisable  to  weigh  five  times  the  amount  required,  dilute 
in  a  half-litre  fiask  to  500  c.  c.  and  take  out  \  by  means  of  a  100 
c.  c  pipette  for  the  determination. 

S,   Use  of  normal  soliUions, 

Solutions  may  be  made  of  such  strength  that  1000  c.  c.  contain 
an  amount  of  acid  or  base  equivalent  to  1  gramme  of  hydrogen ; 
one  molecule  of  an  acid  or  base  being  equivalent  to  the  number  of 
H  atoms  corresponding  to  the  qucmtivcUence  of  its  radical.  Such 
solutions  are  called  normal  solutions. 

The  following  examples  show  the  relation  of  molecular  weights 
and  quantivalence  to  the  actual  weights  of  acids  and  bases  (or  salts) 
in  normal  solutions : — 

Mol.  weight  Radical.       ^Q-,.  ^^^J^^^ 

HCl 3646  CI  1  36-46  grms. 

H.SO 98.  SO.  2  49.          « 

NH.OH 35.  NH,  1  35-          « 

NaOH 40.04  Na  1  40-04      " 

(Na,CO, 106.08  Na.  2  53-04      "  ) 

From  this  relation  it  follows  that  a  given  volume  of  any  nor- 
mal acid  solution  exactly  neutralizes  an  equal  volume  of  any  normal 
alkali  solution.  Moreover,  the  weight  of  any  acid  or  alkali  which 
1  c.  c.  of  a  normal  solution  neutralizes  can  be  very  easily  calculated. 

The  method  generally  used  for  preparing  normal  solutions  is 
to  first  make  solutions  of  acid  and  alkali  somewhat  stronger  than 
required,  ascertain  their  volumetric  relation  and  actual  strength,  aa 
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ill  a,  page  680 ;  and  next  dilute  to  the  volume  required  to  make 
the  BolutioHB  normal  by  addition  of  the  calculated  and  accuratcljr 
measured  volume  of  water  as  deecribed  above  under  y.  The 
trouble  involved  in  these  operations  overbalances  the  advuutagec 
of  normal  solutions  except  for  some  special  purposes.  3y  using 
sodium  earbmmte,  however,  for  the  alkali,  normal  solntioofi  may 
be  prepared  in  a  comparatively  simple  manner,  since  sodium  car- 
bonato,  unlike  the  caustic  alkalies,  can  easily  be  procured  pure,  and 
can  be  accurately  weighed.  53-08  gmi.  of  pare  Nu,0O,  previously 
ignited  to  dull  redness  are  dissolved  in  water  and  the  solution  is 
dihited  to  exactly  1000  c.  e.  To  make  a  normal  acid  solution  mix 
60  grm.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  1050  o.  c,  water,  let  cool, 
and  ascertain  how  many  c.  c  of  this  acid  neutralize  50  c  c.  of  the 
normal  sodium  carbonate  solution. 


Suppose  48-6  c.  c.  acid  sol.  ~ 


50 


c.  c.  alkali  sol.: 


1000 


1028-8 


Accordingly  28  ■  8  c.c.  of  water  must  be  added  to  1000  e.  c  of  the 
acid  solution  to  make  it  normal.  The  acid  solntion  and  water  are 
measured  and  mixed  as  described  above  ujider  y.  Test  finally  the 
acid  against  the  alkali  to  be  certain  that  equal  volumes  nentralize 
each  other.  In  neutralization  it  is  not  necessary  to  expel  carbonic 
acid  by  boiling.  Tincture  of  cochineal  must  be  used  as  an  indica- 
tor.  Litmus  is  quite  unsuitable,  since  in  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid  the  change  of  color  which  it  undergoes  during  neutralization 
is  gradual  and  indistinct.  Even  cochineal  is  not  quite  indifferent 
to  carbonic  acid,  the  slight  excess  of  acid  or  alkali  required  to  pro- 
duce a  distinct  change  of  color  being  perceptibly  increased  by  its 
presence. 

Tlie  error  thus  caused  by  the  disturbing  influence  of  carbonic 
acid,  which  is  slight  when  normal  solutions  are  used,  is  increased 
when  more  dilute  standard  solutions  of  acid  and  alkali  are  used,  for 
the  more  dilute  the  solution  is,  the  greater  the  volume  required  to 
supply  the  slight  unavoidable  excess  of  acid  or  alkali.  A  standard 
solution  of  cau^dc  alkali  is  therefore  to  be  recommended  for  nicer 
investigation,  ana  for  all  purposes  when  dilute  standard  solutu 
3  required. 
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lions  may  be  determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  many  techni- 
cal purposes  without  the  use  of  a  standard  acid  solution,  by  simply 
adding  tincture  of  cochineal  solution  to  a  suitable  weighed  amount 
previously  diluted  to  about  150  c.  c,  and  neutralizing  cold  with  the 
normal  sodium  carbonate  solution. 


Modification  of  the  common  Acidimetbic  Method  (Eiefeb*). 

§193. 

• 

Instead  of  estimating  free  acid  by  a  solution  of  soda  of  known 
strength,  and  determining  the  neutralization  point  by  means  of 
cochineal  tincture,  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  may  be  used 
for  the  purpose,  in  which  case  the  neutralization  point  is  known  bj^ 
the  turbidity  observed  as  soon  as  the  free  acid  present  is  completely 
neutralized.  The  copper  solution  is  prepared  by  adding  to  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  solution  of  ammonia  until  the  pre- 
cipitate of  basic  salt  which  forms  at  first  is  just  redissolved.  After 
determining  the  strength  of  the  solution  by  standard  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  (not  oxalic),  it  may  be  employed  for  the  estima- 
tion  of  all  the  stronger  acids  (with  the  exception  of  oxalic  acid), 
provided  the  fluids  are  clear.  The  basic  cupric  salt,  in  the  precipi- 
tation of  which  the  final  reaction  consists,  is  not  insoluble  in  the 
ammonium  salt  formed,  and  its  solubility  depends  on  the  degree  of 
concentration,  and  on  the  presence  of  other  salts,  especially  of 
ammonium  salts  (Carey  LEAf ).  Hence  the  method  cannot  boast 
of  scientific  accuracy,  but  as  the  variations  occasioned  by  the  causes 
mentioned  are  inconsiderable,  J  the  process  retains  its  applicability 
to  technical  purposes,  for  which,  indeed,  it  was  originally  proposed. 
This  method  is  of  especial  value  in  cases  in  which  free  acid  is  to  be 
determined  in  presence  of  a  normal  metallic  salt  with  acid  reaction ; 
e.g,j  free  sulphuric  acid  in  mother-liquors  of  cupric  sulphate  or 
zinc  sulphate,  &c.  It  is  advisable  to  determine  the  strength  of  the 
ammoniacal  copper  solution  anew  before  every  fresh  series  of 
experiments. 

*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  98,  886. 

t  Chem.  News,  4,  195. 

X  (Compare  my  experiments  on  the  subject  in  the  Zeitschrift  f .  analyt  Chem. 

1,  loa 
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Penentaget    of   Anh^roui   Pttatia    (KtO)    arrreipondinff   to   differmit    *ptt\}ic 
groBitiet  of  MOlutioa  of  polama. 


Datum. 

THiHtermaiut  (at  IB*}. 

SSJ' 

of  Bnhydroua           2 
poUusa.             »^ 

«oU!o 

»rtty. 

-'S'"  ass? 

POUM. 

1-60 

467                1 

8300 

28  290       1       1 

1437 

14 -IIS 

fffl 

42'9                1 

3131 

37  158              1 

180S 

13  018 

47 

39fi                1 

2960 

26027              1 

1183 

u-sfia 

44 

86-8                I 

2803 

24'69G             1 

4'i 

344                1 

8648 

38-764             1 

0888 

»'ei9 

RB 

834                1 

3493 

23  632              1 

0819 

8487 

ail 

39  4                1 

2S42 

ai-500              1 

0708 

7856 

KH 

2as           1 

2368 

20-935              1 

0S89 

6-234 

m 

3123 

19803              1 

0478 

m 

IS'5                1 

1970 

18-671              1 

0369 

8  961 

i» 

183              1 

1889 

17540              1 

0260 

2-8E8 

in 

18  0                1 

1703 

16-408              1 

0153 

1-687 

11 

96              1 

1668 

15-377            I 

0050 

0-5658 

)M 

4-7 

Pmentaga  efAvAydnu*  8eda  (NaiO)  amttpondtnn  to  difftnta  tptdfle  g 
oftoliition  oftodn. 


Datum. 

BpKlflc 

■TSTity. 

^£^S^  " 

wolBo 
arllj. 

drouaiioda.     "^ 

avity. 

dSrx 

Speciflo 
puTity. 

SS 

1-66 

41-3        1 

30'32O     1  1 

ansa 

20-550 

1-60 

86 

8         1 

41  Wf 

ftB 

eie     1 

•m:>. 

in 

946 

1-1428 

fl7« 

1-47 

M 

0         1 

4101 

•Jfl 

on     1 

2»43 

IR 

341 

1-1380 

066 

1-44 

81 

0         1 

4011 

407       1 

1H 

7.W 

1-1383 

463 

140 

39 

0         1 

a9?ji 

H7 

803      1 

370ft 

IC 

133 

1-1137 

867 

W( 

0         1 

M7 

200       1 

««4'.1 

17 

1-1042 

1-32 

3.1 

0         1 

3761 

M 

594       1 

3578 

Ifl 

938 

10948 

648 

139 

19 

0        I 

KflflH 

35 

088       1 

2.'>lfl 

in 

Sift 

1-0855 

044 

1-38 

16 

0         1 

:i'iH« 

35 

S85        1 

!M53 

16 

714 

10764 

440 

1-18 

in 

0         1 

3605 

3^ 

780       1 

3393 

16 

110 

1-0875 

0        I 

H+HH 

M 

178    ,    1 

606 

10587 

1-06 

4-7         1 

.1349 

•A1 

573       1 

31 7M 

13 

m 

10500 

636 

H27H 

aa 

B67       1 

-.■97 

1-0414 

033 

.11 HH 

3J 

194H 

12-893 

10880 

416 

3143 

'<k^u 

m 

^^a|y 

nam 

^dl^^ 

■ 

1 

^H 
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TABLE  III. 

Pereentoffei  cf  Ammonia  (NHt.    eorretponding  to  d^ererU  ipedfld  gramtiet  of 

iolutUm  of  ammonia  at  16**  (J.  Otto). 


SpeciflA 
gravity. 

Percentage 
of  ammonia. 

Bpeciflo 
gravity. 

Percentage 
of  ammoma. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Percentage 
of  ammonia. 

0  d517 

12000 

0-9607 

9  625 

1 

09697 

7-250 

0  0521 

11-875 

0 

9612 

9-500 

0 

•9702 

7-125 

0  9526 

11-750 

0 

•9616 

9-875 

0 

•9707 

7-000 

0*9531 

11-625 

0 

9621 

9-250 

0 

9711 

6  875 

0*9586 

11-500 

0 

9626 

9-125 

0 

9716 

6-750 

0-9540 

11-875 

0 

9681 

9000 

0 

9721 

6  625 

0  9545 

11-250 

0 

9686 

8-875 

0 

9726 

6-500 

0  9550 

11-125 

0 

9641 

8-750 

0 

9780 

6-875 

0-9555 

11000 

0 

9645 

8*625 

0 

9785 

6-250 

09556 

10-950 

0 

9650 

8-500 

0 

9740 

6-125 

0-9559 

10-875 

0 

9654 

8-875 

0 

9745 

6000 

0  9564 

10-750 

0- 

9659 

8-250 

0' 

9749 

5-875 

0  9569 

10-625 

0 

9664 

8-125 

0- 

9754 

5-750 

0  9574 

10-500 

0 

9669 

8-000 

0 

9759 

5-625 

0  9578 

10-875 

0 

9678 

7-875 

0 

9764 

5-500 

0-9588 

10-250 

0 

9678 

7-750 

0- 

9768 

5-875 

0  9588 

10125 

0 

9688 

7-625 

0- 

9778 

5-250 

0-9598 

10000 

0- 

9688 

7-500 

0 

9778 

5125 

0-9597 

9  875 

0-9692 

7-875 

0-9788 

5-000 

0-9602 

9-750 

8.  ALKALIMETRY. 

A.   EflTIHATION   OF   PoTABSA,    SoDA,    OB    AmMONIA,  FROM   THB   SpB- 

oiFio  Gravity  of  theib  Solutions. 

§194. 

Li  pure  or  nearly  pure  solutions  of  hydrated  soda  or  potassa,  or 
of  ammonia,  the  percentage  of  alkali  may  be  estimated  from  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  solution. 


B.  Estimation  of  the  total  Amount  of  Carbonated  and 
Caustic  Alkali  in  crude  Soda  and  in  Potashes. 

The  "  soda  ash  "  of  commerce  is  a  crude  sodium  carbonate — 
the  "  potashes"  and  "  pearlash  "  a  crude  potassium  carbonate.  The 
commercial  value  of  these  articles  depends  on  tlie  percentage  of 
alkali  carbonate  (or  caustic  alkali)  that  they  contain,  which  is  very 
variable. 


I.    VoLOlETRH^  MtTIiOtlS, 

Mftliod  of  DEacBoizii.i.iss  and  Gay-Llssac,  difjhUy  jrwdified. 
§195. 

Tlie  principle  of  liiis  method  is  the  converse  of  that  on  whicli 
the  aeidiinetric  method  described  §  192  is  ba^ed,  i.e.,  if  we  know 
the  quantity  of  an  acid  of  known  sti-cngth  required  to  eaturato  an 
unknown  quantity  of  camtic  potassa  ur  soda,  or  of  potaeEluiii  tn&r- 
bunate  or  sodium  carbonate,  we  juaj  readily  ealctdato  from  this 
tbo  amount  of  alkali  present. 

For  technical  analyses  we  may  employ  normal  sulphuric  add. 
For  the  method  of  preparing  and  ufling  it,  see  jj.  68T — 8, 

For  the  analysis  we  may  conveniently  weigh  off  such  a  qaiui- 
tity  of  the  substance  that  the  number  of  c.  c,  of  acid  required  to 
neutralize  it  shall  directly  express  its  percentage  of  the  alkali 
or  carbonate  sought. 

Since  100  c.  c.  of  the  normal  solution  contain  ^  of  98  grm. 
II.SOj,  tlie  proper  quantities  of  the  sodium  and  potassium  com- 
p^junds  to  employ  are  ^  of  the  weight  of  the  compouud  required 
to  neutralize  98  gmi.  H,SO,  viz. : 

Potaasa,  K,0 4-713  groi. 

Potafisium  hydroxide,  KOH 5'613  "', 

Potassium  carbonate,  K,CO, 6-913  " 

Hydrogen  potassium  carbonate,  IvHCO, 10"013  " 

Soda,  Na,0 3-104  " 

Sodinm  hydroxide,  NaOH 4-004  " 

Sodium  carbonate  (dry),  Na,CO, 5-304  ■* 

Sodium  carbonate  crystallized,  Na,CO,-10  11,0 X4-304  " 

Hydrogen  sodium  carbonate,  NaHCO, 8'404  " 

With  regard  to  the  exumination  of  pearlash  hy  this  methoii, 
the  following  points  deserve  attention  : — 

The  varions  sorts  of  potash  of  commerce  contain,  besides  '»ta* 
1  carbonate  (and  caustic  pot,assa) ; 
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c.  Admixtures  msolvble  m  water,  more  especially  calcium 
carbonate,  phosphate,  and  eilicate. 

The  salts  named  in  a  exercise  no  inflaenoe  upon  the  results, 
but  not  so  those  named  in  h  and  c  Those  in  c  may  be  removed 
by  filtration ;  bat  the  admixture  of  the  salts  named  in  b  constitutes 
an  irremediable  though  slight  source  of  error ;  that  is  to  say,  if  it 
is  desired  to  confine  the  determination  to  the  caustic  and  car- 
bonated alkali.  But  as  regards  the  estimation  of  the  value  of 
pearlash  for  many  purposes,  the  term  error  cannot  be  applied ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  preparation  of  caustic  potassa,  by  boiling  the 
solution  witli  lime,  the  alkali  combined  with  silicic  acid  and  with 
phosphoric  acid  is  converted,  like  the  carbonate,  into  the  caustic 
state. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  finding  the  percentage  of  available 
alkali,  but  desire  also  to  know  whether  the  remainder  consists 
simply  of  foreign  salts,  or  whether  water  is  also  present,  the 
detennination  of  the  latter  substance  must  precede  the  alkalimetric 
examination.     The  same  remark  applies  also  to  soda. 

With  regard  to  tlie  examination  of  soda  by  this  method,  the 
following  points  deserve  attention : — 

The  soda  of  commerce,  prepared  by  Leblako's  method,  con- 
tains, besides  sodium  carbonate,  always,  or  at  least  generally, 
sodium  hydroxide,  sodium  sulphate,  sodium  chloride,  sodium 
silicate  and  aluminate,  and  not  seldom  also  sodium  sulphide, 
sodium  thiosulphate  and  sulphite.* 

The  three  last-named  substances  impede  the  process,  and  inter- 
fere more  or  less  with  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  Their  presence 
is  ascertained  in  the  following  way : — 

a.  Mix  with  sulphuric  acid;  a  smell  of  hydrogen  sulphide 
reveals  the  presence  of  sodium  sulphide,  with  which  sodium  thio- 
sulphate is  also  invariably  associated. 

ft.  Color  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  a  drop  of  solution  of  potas- 
sium permanganate  or  chromate,  and  add  some  of  the  soda  under 
examination,  but  not  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  acid.  If  the  solu- 
tion retains  its  color,  this  proves  the  absence  of  both  sodium 
sulphite  and  thiosulphate  ;  but  if  the  fluid  loses  its  color,  or  turns 
green,  as  the  case  may  be,  one  of  these  salts  is  present. 

c.  Whether  the  reaction  described  in  ft  proceeds  from  sodium 

*  Traces  of  sodium  cyanide  are  also  occasionally  found. 
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sulphite  or  tliioauiplinte  is  iiscertiiined  by  Biipersatu rating  a  ciciir 
solution  of  llie  a^inple  under  examination  with  hydrochloric  ucicL 
If  the  solution,  after  the  lapse  of  suine  lime,  1)econie8  turbid, 
owing  to  the  separation  of  sulphnr  (emitting  at  the  same  time  tbe 
odor  of  suJphnrouB  acid),  tlits  may  be  regarded  as  a.  proof  of  tbe 
presence  of  eodium  thiosulpliate ;  however,  the  solution  may, 
iieaides  the  thioanlphate,  also  contain  sodium  sulphite.  With 
respect  to  the  detection  of  sodium  sulphite  in  the  presence  of 
thiosnlphate,  conip.  "Qual,  Anal.,"  p.  204. 

The  defects  arising  from  tbe  presence  of  the  three  compounds 
in  question  may  be  remedied  in  a  measure,  by  igniting  the  weighed 
sample  of  the  soda  with  potassinm  chlorate,  before  proceeding  to 
saturate  it.  This  operation  converts  the  sodium  sulphide,  thioeul- 
phate,  and  sulphite  into  sodium  sulphate.  But  if  sodium  thioeal- 
phate  is  pi-esent,  the  process  serves  to  inti-oduce  another  Bource  of 
error,  as  that  salt,  upon  its  conversion  into  sulphate,  dccomposee  a 
molecule  of  sodium  carbonate,  and  expels  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
latter  [Na,S,0,  -f  40  (from  the  potassium  chlorate)  ~j-  Na,CO,  = 
2(Na,SO,)  +  CO,]. 

The  presence  of  sodium  silicate  and  of  sodium  aluminate  may 
bo  generally  recognized  by  the  separation  of  a  precipitate  as  aoon 
as  the  solution  is  saturated  with  acid.  If  you  intend  tlie  resnit  to 
express  the  quantity  of  carbonated  and  caustic  alkali  only,  the 
presence  of  these  two  bodies  becomes  a  slight  source  of  error;  but 
if  you  wish  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  soda  for  many  purposes, 
no  error  will  be  caused. 


Method  of  Fr.  Mohr,  inodified. 


Instead  of  estimating  the  alkalies  in  the  direct  way  by  means 
of  an  acid  of  known  strength,  we  may  estimate  them  also,  as  pro- 
posed first  by  Fa.  Mohr,*  by  supersaturating  with  standard  acid, 
expelling  the  carbonic  acid  by  boiling,  and  finally  by  determining 
by  standard  alkali  solution  the  excess  of  standard  acid  added. 

This  process  gives  very  good  results,  and  is  then;fore  piirtiea- 
iarly  suited  for  scientific  investigations.     It  reqi 
tluids  mentioned  in  S  195i,  vix^ 
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tion  of  potassium  or  sodium  hydroxide.  Each  of  these  fluids  is 
filled  into  a  Mohb's  burette. 

The  process  is  as  follows : — 

Dissolve  the  alkali  in  water,  and  add  a  measured  quantity  of 
tincture  of  cochineal ;  run  in  now  as  much  of  the  standard  acid  as 
will  suffice  to  impart  an  omnge  tint  to  the  fluid ;  then  boil,  and 
remove  the  last  traces  of  carbonic  acid,  by  boiling,  shaking,  blow- 
ing into  the  flask,  and  finally  sucking  out  the  air. 

Now  add  standard  solution  of  potash,  drop  by  drop,  until  the 
color  just  appears  violet.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  determining  the 
exact  point  at  which  the  reaction  is  completed. 

If  the  standard  solutions  of  potash  and  acid  are  of  correspond- 
ing strength,  the  number  of  c.  c.  used  of  the  potash  solution  is 
simply  deducted  from  the  number  of  c.  c.  used  of  the  acid.  The 
remainder  expresses  the  volume  of  the  acid  solution  neutralized  by 
the  alkali  in  the  examined  sample.  If  the  two  standard  fluids  are 
not  of  corresponding  strength,  the  excess  of  acid  added,  and  sub- 
sequently neutralized  by  the  potash  solution,  is  calculated  from  the 
known  relation  the  one  bears  to  the  other. 

For  the  method  of  calculating  the  weight  of  any  alkali  corre- 
sponding to  1  c.  c.  of  a  standard  solution  is  given  in  §  192,  p.  682. 

With  regard  to  certain  variations  from  the  ordinary  coui'se 
which  are  occasionally  convenient,  comp.  p.  685. 

§197. 

There  now  still  remain  two  questions  to  be  considered,  which 
are  of  importance  for  the  estimation  of  the  commercial  value 
of  potash  and  soda.  The  flrst  concerns  the  separate  determination 
of  the  caustic  alkali,  which  the  sample  under  examination  may 
contain  besides  the  carbonate;  the  second,  the  determination  of 
sodium  carbonate  in  presence  of  potassium  carbonate. 

The  product  may  be  tested  qualitatively  for  caustic  alkali  by 
adding  to  a  solution  barium  chloride  so  long  as  a  precipitate 
forms;  if  the  solution  still  remains  alkaline,  presence  of  caustic 
alkali  is  indicated. 

C.  Determination  op  the  Caustic  Alkali  which  Commeboial 
Alkali  mat  contain  beside  the  Cabbonate. 

Many  kinds  of  potashes  and  crude  soda,  more  especially  the 
latter,  contain,  besides  alkali  carbonate,  also  caustic  alkali ',  and  the 
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cliemifit  is  often  called  opon  to  detennine  the  amount  of  the  latter ; 
m  it  is,  for  instance,  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  to  Uie 
soap-l)oiler  liow  mncli  of  the  Eoda  is  supplied  to  liim  already  in  the 
caaetic  state.     This  may  be  effected  as  follows : — 

a.  Determine  in  a  portion  of  the  substance  carbonic  acid 
directly:  convert  the  caustic  alkali  in  another  weighed  portion 
into  carbonate  by  mixing  with  about  an  eqnal  quantity  of  sand  and 
about  i  its  weight  of  auimoniiim  carbonate,  adding  as  much  water 
as  the  mass  wtU  absorb,  evaporating  and  igniting  to  expel  water, 
and  detcnnine  carbonic  acid  in  the  residue.  Deduct  the  per- 
centage of  carbonic  acid  found  in  the  original  sabstance  from  that 
fonnd  after  treatment  with  ammnninm  carbonate.  An  amount  of 
caustic  alkali  must  be  present  eqnivalent  to  this  difference  (for 
44  pts.  CO,,  6208  pts.  Na,0,  or  94-26  pta.  K,0). 

b.  Determine  (according  to  §190)  tlie  total  amount  of  alkali 
existing  l>oth  as  carbonate  and  caustic,  and  reckon  it  all  as  car- 
bonate. In  another  portion  determine  the  caustic  alkali  as  follows: 
Dissolve  a  suitable  weighed  portion  in  a  meaBuringfask,addbaritim 
chloride  so  long  as  a  precipitate  forms,  fill  to  the  mark  with  water, 
shake  and  allow  to  settle  clear  without  exposure  to  the  air,  take  ont 
ft  known  portion  of  the  enpernatant  clear  fluid  witli  a  pipette,  and 
determine  volumetrically  the  caustic  alkali  or  equivalent  barinm 
hydroxide  which  it  contains.  The  amount  actually  existing  as  car- 
bonate can  now  be  found  by  calculating  the  carbonate  equivalent 
to  the  caustic  thus  found,  and  deducting  it  from  the  total  amount 
of  alkali  found  and  reckoned  as  carbonate  in  the  other  portion. 


D.  Estimation  of  Sodium  Caebonate  in  peese2joe  of  Potas- 
sium Carbonate. 

Soda,  being  much  cheaper  than  potash,  is  occasionally  used  to 
adulterate  the  latter.  The  common  alkalimetric  methods  not  only 
fail  to  detect  this  adulteration,  but  they  give  the  admixed  sodinm 
carbonate  as  potaeeinni  carbonate.  Many  processes*  have  be«n 
proposed  for  estimating  in  a  simple  way  the  soda  contained  in 
potash,  but  not  one  of  them  can  be  said  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  caso. 
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accurate  results :  Dissolve  6*25  grm.  of  the  gently-ignited  pearlasb 
in  water,  filter  the  solution  into  a  quarter-litre  flask,  add  acetic  acid 
in  slight  excess,  apply  a  gentle  heat  until  the  carbonic  acid  is 
expelled,  then  add  to  the  fluid,  while  still  hot,  lead  acetate,  drop  by 
drop,  until  the  formation  of  a  precipitate  of  lead  BulphsLte Just 
ceases;  allow  the  mixture  to  cool,  add  water  up  to  the  mark, 
shake,  allow  to  deposit,  filter  through  a  dry  filter,  and  transfer 
200  c.  c  of  the  filtrate,  corresponding  to  5  grm.  of  pearlasb,  to  a 
i-litre  flask.  Add  hydrogen  sulphide  water  up  to  the  mark,  and 
shake.  If  the  lead  acetate  has  been  carefully  added,  the  fluid  will 
now  smell  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  no  longer  contain  lead ;  in 
the  contrary  case,  hydrogen  sulphide  gas  must  be  conducted  into 
it.  After  the  lead  sulphide  has  subsided,  filter  through  a  dry 
filter.  Evaporate  60  c.  c.  of  the  filtrate  (corresponding  to  1  grm.  of 
pearlasb)  with  addition  of  10  c.  c.  hydrochloric  acid,  of  I'lO  sp.  gr., 
iu  a  weighed  platinum  dish,  to  dryness,  then  cover  the  dish,  heat, 
and  weigh ;  the  weight  found  expresses  the  total  quantity  of  po- 
tassium and  sodium  chlorides  given  by  1  grm.  of  the  pearlasb. 
Estimate  the  potassium  and  sodium  now  severally  in  the  indirect 
way,  by  determining  the  chlorine  volumetrically  (§  141, 1.,  b).  For 
the  calculation  of  the  results,  see  "  Calculation  of  Analyses"  in  the 
Appendix. 

4.  ESTIMATION  OF  ALKALI-EARTH  METALS  BY  THE 

ALKALIMETRIC  METHOD. 

§198. 

The  alkali-earth  metals,  when  in  the  form  of  oxides,  hydrox- 
ides,  or  carbonates,  may  also  be  determined  volumetrically  by  means 
of  standard  acid  and  alkali  solutions.  Standard  sulphuric  acid  may 
be  used  for  magnesium ;  standard  nitric  acid  for  barium,  strontium, 
and  calcium.  The  only  advantage  which  these  acids  possess  over 
hydrochloric  is  that  there  is  less  liability  of  loss  on  heating  solu- 
tions containing  them  in  the  free  state,  which  is  necessary  when  caiv 
bonic  is  present.  Hydrochloric  add  can,  however,  be  used  with  safety 
if  precaution  be  taken  to  avoid  the  presence  of  an  unnecessary 
quantity  when  the  solution  is  heated. 

If  an  oxide  or  hydroxide  free  from  carbonic  acid  is  to  be  exam- 
ined, add  some  water  to  a  weighed  quantity,  and  allow  the  standard 
acid  to  flow  in  from  a  burette  until  solution  is  effected  and  the  solu- 
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liuii  colored  witli  HtinuB  or  coduneal  gives  an  acid  reaction.  Tlien 
detcFuiine  tlio  excuse  of  acid  used  by  lueaus  of  tlie  standard  alkali 
solution. 

In  caBe  of  a  carbonate,  diesolve  in  a  flask,  adding  first  water, 
then  etajidard  hydrocidoric  acid  from  a  burette  in  sniall  eucce^re 
portioDB,  until  solution  is  complete ;  next  add  tlie  indicator  (litmus 
or  cochineal)  and  allow  the  standard  alkali  solution  to  run  in  from 
a  burette  until  tlie  free  acid  ia  nearly  neutralized.  Now  remove 
the  carbonic  acid  by  boiling  a  few  minutes,  and  complete  the  neu- 
tralization with  the  standard  alkali. 

To  calculate  the  amount  of  the  alkali-earth  metal,  deduct  from 
the  volume  of  standard  acid  used  the  amonnt  neutralized  by  th« 
total  quantity  of  standard  alkali  used  (which  is  calculated  from  the 
known  volumetric  relation  of  the  two  solutions) ;  the  remainder  has 
formed  a  normal  salt  with  the  alkali-earth  metal.  The  quantity 
found  to  be  required,  its  absolute  strength,  molecular  weight,  and 
the  atomic  weight  of  the  aikali-earth  metal,  are  data  for  calculating 
the  amount  of  the  latter,  in  the  manner  explained  on  pp.  681-4  If 
hydrocldoric  acid  is  used  for  a  standai-d  acid,  bear  in  mind  that  3 
mol.  correspond  to  1  at,  of  an  alkali-earth  metal. 

5.  CHLORIMETRY. 

§199, 

The  "chloride  of  lime,"  or  bleaching  powder"  of  commerce, 
contains  calcium  hypochlorite,  calcium  cldoride,  and  calcium 
hydroxide.  The  two  latter  ingredients  are  for  the  must  part  com- 
bined with  one  another  as  calcium  oxychloride.  In  freshly  pre- 
pared and  perfectly  normal  chloride  of  lime,  the  quantities  of  cal- 
cium hypochlorite  and  calcium  chloride  present  stand  to  each  other 
in  the  proportion  of  their  mol.  weights.  When  such  chloride  of  lime 
is  brought  into  contact  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  whole  of  the 
chlorine  it  contains  is  hberated  in  the  elementary  form,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  equation  : — 


CaCl,0.  +  CaCl,  +  2H,SO. 


2CaS0.  +  '2n,O4-4ri. 
?.v,  the  prop., 
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of  uniform  quality,  and  on  treatment  with  acid  gives  sometimes 
more  and  sometimes  less  chlorine. 

As  the  value  of  this  article  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount 
of  chlorine  set  free  on  treatment  with  acid,  chemists  have  devised 
various  simple  methods  of  determining  the  available  amount  of 
chlorine  in  any  given  sample.  These  methods  have  collectively 
received  the  name  of  Chlorimetry.  We  describe  a  few  of  the  best. 

PsEPAIiATIOK  OF  THE  SOLUTION  OF  ChLOBIDE  OF  LiME. 

The  solution  is  prepared  alike  for  all  methods,  and  best  in  the 
f oUowing  manner  :— 

Weigh  oflE  10  grm.,  triturate  finely  with  a  little  water,  add  grad- 
ually more  water,  pour  the  liquid  into  a  litre  flask,  triturate  the 
residue  again  with  water,  and  rinse  the  contents  of  the  mortar  care- 
fully into  the  flask ;  fill  the  latter  to  the  mark,  shake  the  milky 
fluid,  and  examine  it  at  once  in  that  state,  i.«.,  without  allowing  it 
to  deposit ;  and  every  time,  before  measuring  oflE  a  fresh  portion, 
shake  again.  The  results  obtained  with  this  turbid  solution  are 
much  more  constant  and  correct  than  when,  as  is  usually  recom- 
mended, the  fluid  is  allowed  to  deposit,  and  the  experiment  is  made 
with  the  supernatant  clear  portion  alone.  The  tnith  of  this  may 
readily  be  proved  by  making  two  separate  experiments,  one  with 
the  decanted  clear  fluid,  and  the  other  with  the  residuary  turbid 
mixture.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  an  experiment  made  in  my  own 
laboratory,  the  decanted  clear  fluid  gave  22-6  of  chlorine,  the  residu- 
ary mixture  25*0,  the  uniformly  mixed  turbid  solution  24*5. 

1  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  so  prepared  corre- 
sponds to  O'Ol  grm.  chloride  of  lime. 

A.  Pknot's  Method,^ 
§  200. 

This  method  is  based  upon  the  conversion  of  arsenious  acid  into 
arsenic  acid,  or  more  strictly,  an  arsenite  into  an  arsenate,  since  the 
conversion  is  effected  in  an  alkaline  solution.  Potassium  iodide- 
starch  paper  is  employed  to  ascertain  the  exact  point  when  the  reac- 
tion is  completed. 

*  Bulletin  de  la  8oci6t6  Industrielle  de  MulhouBe,  1862,  No.  lia^Dingler'f 
Poljtech.  Journal,  127,  184. 
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a.  J'reparaiion  of  the  Potassium  Iodide-Starch  Paper. 

The  following  method  is  preferable  to  the  original  one  pven  by 
Peniit: — 

Stir  3  grm.  of  potato  atareh  in  250  c.  c.  of  cold  water,  hoil  with 
etirring,  add  a  Bolution  of  1  grm.  potassium  iodide  and  I  grm. 
cryatallized  sodium  carbonate,  and  dilute  to  500  c.  c.  Moisten  strips 
of  fine  white  unsized  paper  with  this  fluid,  and  dry.  Keep  in  a 
closed  bottle. 

h.  Prepa/raiion  of  the  solution  of  Arxenious  Add. 

Dissolve  4-436  grm.  of  pure  arsenions  oxide  {As,0,)  and  13  grm. 
pure  crystallized  Bo<liura  carbonate  in  600 — TlK)  c  c,  water,  witli  the 
aid  of  heat,  let  the  solution  cool,  and  then  dUnte  to  1  liter.  Each  c.  c 
of  this  Eohition  contains  an  amount  of  sodiuin  arsenite  equivalent 
to  0004436  grm.  arsenious  oxide  (As,0,),  which  corresponds  to  I 
c.  c.  chlorine  gas  of  0°  and  760  mm.  atmoBphoric  preesnre.* 

As  sodium  arsenite  in  alkaline  solution  is  liable,  when  expo»e<] 
to  access  of  air,  to  be  gradually  converted  into  sodium  arsenate, 
Pknot's  solution  should  l)e  kept  in  small  bottles  with  glass  stoppcn. 
filled  to  the  top,  and  a  fresh  bottle  used  for  every  new  seriee  of 
experiments.  According  to  Pr,  Mohb+  the  solution  keeps 
tmchanged,  if  the  arsenious  oxide  and  the  sodium  carbonate  are 
both  absolutely  free  from  oxidizable  matters  (ai^enious  sulphide, 
sodium  sulphide,  and  eodiura  sulphite). 


•  Penol  gives  the  quanlity  of  areeniouB  oiide  as  4'44;  but  I  have  o 
this  number  lo  4'436,  in  accordance  wiili  the  nowrecelved  atomic  weights  of  tte 
Bubatances  and  apeciflc  gravity  of  chlorine  gas  —  after  the  foltowiDg  pTopor- 
tioB  ^— 

141  '84  (4  ai.  CI);  1B8(1.  mol.  Aa,0,)::  8-17763  (weight  ot  I  litre  of  chlorine  gas):*; 
X  =  4'43G.  1.1).,  tlie  quantity  of  arsenious   oxide  which  1  litre  of  chlorine  gu 

This  solution  is  arranged  to  suit  the  foreign  method  of  deaigtiating  the 
Btreugth  of  chloride  of  Ume — viz.,  in  chhirlmetrical  degrees  (each  dcgnw  pepre- 
aenta  I  litre  chlorine  gas  at  0'  and  760  mm.  pressure  in  a  kilogramme  of  llieiub- 
stance).  This  method  was  proposed  by  Oay-Luasac.  The  degrees  may  rmdilr 
he  converted  into  per  cents,  and  n'(y  rerun,  thust  A  sample  of  chloride  of  lime 
of  60"  cotilnins  80  X  3-17788=  SR',  It'-'n  L-nn  rlilf.nne  in  lOM  grm.  or  W'S*  m 
100;  and  a  sample  conlaining  34  J  i  ■;  .  .  ■  :  .  i,l..iiio  is  of  107'0",  for  100  grm.  of 
the  substance  contain  S4*2  grm.  i-li!  ..  '<.  :ii"'i  ^im.  of  the BUbsunce coDlaiB 

343 grm.  chlorine,  but  842 grm.  ctij.iin.  _=  ,  ,■, 
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c.  The  Process, 

Measure  oflE,  with  a  pipette,  50  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  §  199,  transfer  to  a 
beaker,  and  from  a  50  c.  c.  burette  add  slowly,  and  at  last  drop  by 
drop,  the  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  with  constant  stirring,  until  a 
drop  of  the  mixture  produces  no  longer  a  blue-colored  spot  on  the 
iodized  paper ;  it  is  very  easy  to  hit  the  point  exactly,  as  the  grad- 
ually increasing  faintness  of  the  blue  spots  made  on  the  paper  by 
the  fluid  dropped  on  it  indicates  the  approaching  termination  of  the 
reaction,  and  warns  the  operator  to  confine  the  further  addition  of 
the  solution  of  arsenious  acid  to  a  single  drop  at  a  time.  The  num- 
ber of  i  c.  c.  used  indicates  directly  the  number  of  chlorimetrical 
degrees  (see  note),  as  the  following  calculation  shows :  Suppose  you 
have  used  40  c.  c.  of  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  then  the  quantity  of 
chloride  of  lime  used  in  the  experiment  contains  40  c.  c.  of  chlorine 
gas.  Now,  the  50  c.  c.  of  solution  employed  correspond  to  0*5  grm. 
of  chloride  of  lime ;  therfore  0*5  grm.  of  chloride  of  lime  contain 
40  c.  c.  chlorine  gas,  therefore  1000  grm.  contain  80000  c.  c.  =  80 
litres.  This  method  gives  very  constant  and  accurate  results,  and 
appears  to  be  particularly  well  suited  for  use  in  manufacturing 
establishments  where  there  is  no  objection,  on  the  score  of  danger, 
to  the  employment  of  arsenious  acid-     (Expt.  No.  99.) 

B.  Ono's  Method. 
§  201. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  as  follows : — 

Two  molecules  of  ferrous  sulphate  when  brought  in  contact 
with  chlorine  in  presence  of  water  and  free  sulphuric  acid,  give  1 
mol.  ferric  sulphate  and  2  mol.  HCl,  the  process  consuming  2  at. 
chlorine. 

2FeS0,  +  H.SO,  +  2C1  =  Fe(SO,),  +  2HCL 
1  mol.  crystallized  ferrous  sulphate : — 

(FeS0/7H,0)  =  278 

correspond  to  35*46  of  chlorine,  or,  in  other  terms,  0*7839  grm. 
crystallized  ferrous  sulphate  correspond  to  0*1  grm.  chlorine. 

The  ferrous  sulphate  required  for  these  experiments  is  best  pre- 
pared as  follows ; — 
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Take  iroa  nails,  free  from  rust,  and  dissolve  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  applying  heat  in  the  last  stage  of  the  operation :  filter  the  solu- 
tion, still  hot,  into  about  twice  it«  volume  of  common  alcohol.  The 
precipitate  consiete  of 

FeSO.  +  7H,0. 

Collect  upon  a  filter,  wash  with  common  alcohol,  spread  npon  a 
sheet  of  blotting  paper,  and  dry  in  the  air.  When  the  mass  sinella 
no  longer  of  alcohol,  transfer  to  a  bottle  and  keep  tliis  well  corked. 
Instead  of  ferrous  sulphate,  amraonium  ferrous  sulphate  (p.  118) 
may  be  used.  O'l  grm.  of  chlorine  reacts  with  1'1U55  grm.  of  this 
double  sulphate. 

The  Process. 

Dissolve  31356  grm.  (4  X  '7839  grm.)  of  the  precipitated  fer- 
rous sulphate,  or  4422  grm.  (4  X  1'1056  grm.)  of  ammonium  fer- 
rous sulphate,  with  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  in  water,  to  200  c.  c. ;  take  out,  T\ith  a  pipette,  50  c.  c,  corro- 
Bponding  to  0'7S39  grm.  ferrous  sulphate,  op  1'1055  gnu.  ammonium 
ferrous  sulphate,  dilute  with  l.'SO — 200  c.  c.  water,  add  a  suffidencj- 
of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  run  in  from  a  50  c.  c.  burette  the 
fresliiy  shaken  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  prepared  according  U) 
%  199,  until  the  ferrous  sulphate  is  completely  converted  into  ferric 
sulphate.  To  know  the  exact  point  when  the  reaction  is  completed, 
place  a  number  of  drops  of  a  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  on 
a  plate,  and  when  the  operation  is  drawing  to  an  end  apply  some 
of  the  mixture  with  a  stirring-rod  to  one  of  the  drops  on  the  plate, 
and  observe  whether  it  produces  a  blue  precipitate ;  repeat  the 
experiment  after  every  fresh  addition  of  two  drops  of  the  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime.  When  the  mixture  no  longer  produces  a  bhie 
precipitate  in  the  solution  of  potassinm  ferricyanide  on  the  plate, 
read  oil  tho  number  of  volumes  used  of  the  solution  of  cliloride  of 

The  amount  of  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  used  contained  0"1 
gnn.  of  cldorine.  Suppose  40  c.  c,  have  been  used :  as  eveiy  c  c 
corresponds  to  O'lO  grm.  of  chloride  of  lime,  the  percentage  by 
weight  of  available  chlorine  in  the  chloride  of  Ume  is  found  by  the 
following  proportion ; — 

0-40:  0-10::  100  :  «;  »  = 
or,  by  dividing  1000  W 
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Tl)i8  nietliod    also   gives  very  satisfactory  results,   provided 

always  that  the  ferrous  salt  is  perfectly  dry  and  free  from  ferric 

salt. 

Modification  of  the  preceding  Method. 

Instead  of  the  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  a  solution  of  ferrous 
chloride,  prepared  by  dissolving  pianoforte  wire  in  hydrochloric 
acid  (according  to  p.  268),  may  be  used  with  the  best  results.  If 
0*6316  of  pure  metallic  iron,  i, «.,  0*6335  of  fine  pianoforte  wire 
(which  may  be  assumed  to  contain  99*7  per  cent,  of  iron),  are  dis- 
solved to  200  c.  c,  the  solution  so  prepared  contains  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  iron  as  the  solution  of  ferrous  sulpliate  above  men- 
tioned— that  is  to  say,  50  c.  c.  of  it  correspond  to  0*1  grm.  chlorine. 
But  as  it  is  inconvenient  to  weigh  off  a  definite  quantity  of  iron 
wire,  the  following  coui*se  may  be  pursued  in  preference :  Weigh  oflE 
accurately  about  0*15  grm.,  dissolve,  dilute  the  solution  to  about 
200  c.  c,  convert  the  ferrous  into  ferric  chloride  with  the  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime,  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  §  199, 
and  calculate  the  chlorine  by  the  proportion 

56  :  35*46  ::  the  quantity  of  iron  used  :  x\ 

the  X  found  corresponds  to  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  amount 
used  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  This  calculation  may  be 
dispensed  with  by  the  application  of  the  following  formula,  in 
which  the  carbon  in  the  pianoforte  wire  is  taken  into  account : — 

Multiply  the  weight  of  the  pianoforte  wire  by  6313,  and  divide 
the  product  by  the  number  of  c.  c  used  of  the  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime;  tlie  result  expresses  the  percentage  of  chlorine  by 
weight. 

This  method  gives  very  good  results.  I  have  described  it  here 
principally  because  it  dispenses  altogether  with  the  use  of  standard 
fluids.  It  is  therefore  particularly  well  adapted  for  occasional 
examinations  of  samples  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  also  by  way  of 
control.    (See  Expt.  No.  99.) 

C.  Bunsen's  Method. 

Pour  10  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  prepared  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  §  199  (containing  0*1  chloride  of  lime),  into 
a  beaker,  and  add  about  6  c.  c.  of  the  solution  of  potassium  iodide, 
prepared  according  to  p.  446  (containing  0*6  KI) ;  dilute  the  mix- 
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tupe  with  about  100  c.  c.  of  water,  acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid, 

and  dt'tenniue  the  liberated  iodine  as  directed  §  146.     Ae  1  at 

iodine  corresponds  to  1  at,  chlorine,  the  calculation  ih  easy.  Thi* 
method  gives  excellent  resulte.     (Compare  Expt.  No  99.) 

6.  EXAMINATION  OF  BLACK  OXIDE  OF  MANGANESE. 


The  native  black  oxide  of  manganeao  (as  also  the  regenerated 
artificial  product)  ia  a  mixture  of  manganeee  dioxide  with  lower 
oxides  of  that  metal,  and  with  ferric  oxide,  clay,  &c., ;  it  also  inva- 
riably  contains  moisture,  and  frequently  eliemically  combined 
water.  The  commercial  value  of  the  article  depends  entirely  upon 
the  amount  of  dioxide  (or,  more  correctly  expresBed,  of  available 
oxygen)  which  It  contains.  By  "  available  oxygen  "  we  understand 
the  excess  of  oxygen  contained  in  a  manganese,  over  the  1  at.  com- 
bined with  the  metal  to  monoxide;  upon  treating  the  ore  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  an  amount  of  chlorine  is  obtained  equivalent  to 
this  excess  of  oxygen.  This  available  oxygen  is  always  expressed 
in  the  form  of  manganese  dioxide.  1  at.  corresponds  to  I  muL  man 
gancse  dioxide,  since  MnO,  =  MnO  -(-  O. 

I.  Dbtino  the  Sahpls. 
All  analyses  of  manganese  proceed,  of  course,  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  sample  operated  upon  is  a  fair  average  specimen  of 
tlie  ore.  A  portion  of  a  tolerably  finely  powdered  average  sample 
is  generally  sent  for  analysis  to  the  chemist ;  in  the  case  of  new 
lodes,  however,  a  number  of  samples,  taken  from  different  parts  of 
the  mine,  are  also  occasionally  sent.  K,  in  the  latter  case,  the  aver- 
age composition  of  the  ore  is  to  be  ascertained,  and  not  simply  thai 
of  several  samples,  the  following  course  must  be  resorted  to :  Cnwh 
the  several  samples  of  the  ore,  in  an  iron  mortar,  to  coarse  powder, 
and  pass  the  whole  of  this  through  a  rather  coarse  sieve.  Mix  uni- 
formly, then  remove  a  sufficiently  large  portion  of  the  coarse  pow- 
der witli  a  spoon,  reduce  it  to  powder  in  a  steel  mortar,  passing  the 
whole  of  this  through  a  fine  sieve.  Mix  tlie  powder  obtained  by 
this  second  process  of  pulverization  most  intii 
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generally  already  sufficiently  iine  to  require  only  the  last  opera- 
tion. 

As  regards  the  temperature  at  which  the  powder  is  to  be 
dried,  if  you  desire  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  moisture  without  dis- 
turbing any  of  the  water  of  hydration,  the  temperature  adopted 
must  be  120*^  (this  is  the  result  of  my  own  experiments,  see  Expt 
]No.  100).  But,  as  there  appears  to  be  at  present  an  almost  univer- 
sal understanding,  in  the  manganese  trade,  to  limit  the  drying  tem- 
perature to  100°,  the  fine  powder  is  exposed,  in  a  shallow  copper  or 
brass  pan,  for  6  hours,  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  in  a 
water  bath  (p.  63,  fig.  23.) 

When  the  samples  have  been  dried,  they  are  introduced,  still 
hot,  into  glass  tubes  12 — 14  cm.  long  and  8 — 10  mm.  wide,  sealed 
at  one  end ;  these  tubes  are  then  corked  and  allowed  to  cool. 

In  laboratories  where  whole  series  of  analyses  of  different  oreB 
are  of  frequent  occurrence,  it  is  advisable  to  number  the  drying- 
pans  and  glass  tubes,  and  to  transfer  the  samples  always  from  the 
pan  to  the  tube  of  the  corresponding  number. 

II.  Detbbmination  of  the  Manganese  Dioxide. 

§  203. 

Of  the  many  methods  that  have  been  proposed  for  the  valuation 
of  manganese  ores,  I  select  three  as  the  most  expeditious  and  accu- 
rate. The  first  is  more  particularly  adapted  for  technical  pur- 
poses. 

A.  Feesenius  and  Will's  Method, 

a.  If  oxalic  acid  (or  an  oxalate)  is  brought  into  contact  with 
manganese  dioxide  in  presence  of  water  and  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid,  manganous  sulphate  is  formed,  and  carbon  dioxide  evolved, 
while  the  oxygen,  which  we  may  assume  to  exist  in  the  manganese 
dioxide  in  combination  with  the  monoxide,  combines  with  the  ele- 
ments of  the  oxalic  acid,  and  thi^4  converts  the  latter  into  carbon 
dioxide. 

MnO,  -f  H,SO,  +  H,C.O,  =  MnSO,  +  2H,0  -f  2CO.. 

Each  atom  of  available  oxygen,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same, 
each  mol.  binoxide  of  manganese  =  87,  gives  2  moL  carbon  dioxide 
=  88. 
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h.  If  this  proceas  is  performed  in  a  weighed  apparatos  from 
which  nothing  except  the  evolved  carbonic  acid  cjin  eccape,  anil 
which,  nt  the  Banie  time,  permits  the  complete  expulsion  of  tliat 
acid,  the  dimimitiou  of  weight  will  at  once  show  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  which  has  escaped,  and  consetiirently,  by  a  vory  sim- 
ple calculation,  the  quantity  of  dioxide  contained  in  the  analyzed 
manganese  ore.  As  88  parts,  by  weight,  of  carbon  dioxide  corre- 
Bpond  to  87  of  manganese  dioxide,  the  carbon  dioxide  found  need 
simply  be  multiplied  by  87,  and  the  product  divided  by  88,  or  the 
carbon  dioxide  may  be  multipUed  by 


87 


^0-9887, 


to  find  the  corresponding  amount  of  manganese  dioxide. 

c.  But  even  this  ealcnhition  may  bo  avoided  by  simply  asmg  in 
the  operation  the  exact  weight  of  ore  which,  if  the  hitter  con- 
sisted of  pure  dioxide,  would  give  100  parts  of  carbon  dioxide. 

The  numiwr  of  parta  evolved  of  carbon  dioxide  expre^es,  in 
that  case,  directly  the  number  of  pa^ts  of  dioxide  coufciinwi 
in  100  parts  of  the  analyzed  ore.  It  results  from  i  tliat  9S-S7 
is  the  number  required.  Siii)puBe  llie  experiment  ia  made 
with  0-9887  grm.  of  the  ore,  the  number  of  centigrammes  of 
carbon  dioxide  evolved  in  the  process  expresses  directly  the 
percentage  of  dioxide  contained  in  tlie  analyzed  manganese  ore. 
Now,  as  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  evolved  from  0-98S7 
grm.  of  manganese  would  be  rather  small  for  accurate  weigh- 
ing, it  is  advisable  to  take  a  multiple  of  this  weight,  and  to 
divide  afterwards  the  numlier  of  centigrammes  of  carbon  dioxide 
evolved  from  this  multiple  weight  by  the  same  number  by  whidi 
the  unit  has  been  multiplied.  The  multiple  which  answers  the  pur- 
pose best  for  superior  ores  is  the  triple,  =  2-966 ;  for  inferior  ores, 
I  recommend  tlie  qnadruple,  =  3'955,  or  the  quintuple,  =  4'9435. 

TiiG  analytical  process  is  performed  in  the  apparatus  illostiated 
in  fig.  58,  p.  409. 

The  ftiisk  A  should  hold,  up  to  the  neck,  about  120  c.  c:  B 
about  100  0,  c.  The  latter  is  half  filled  with  sulphuric  oaM ;  tlic 
tube  a  is  closed  at  b  with  a  little  wax  ball,  or  a  very  small  pieee  of 
caoutchouc  tubing,  wjtjij 
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of  the  ore — in  a  watch-glass,  and  tare  the  latter  most  accurately  on 
a  delicate  balance ;  then  remove  the  weights  from  the  watch-glass, 
and  replace  them  by  manganese  from  the  tube,  very  cautiously, 
with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  tap  with  the  finger,  until  the  equilibrium  is 
exactly  restored.  Transfer  the  weighed  sample,  with  the  aid  of  a 
card,  to  the  flask  -4,  add  5 — 6  grm.  normal  sodium  oxalate,  or 
about  7*5  grm.  normal  potassium  oxalate,  in  powder,  and  as  much 
water  as  will  fill  the  flask  to  about  one  third.  Insert  the  cork  into 
Ay  and  tare  the  apparatus  on  a  strong  but  delicate  balance,  by 
means  of  shot,  and  lastly,  tinfoil,  not  placed  directly  on  the  scale, 
but  in  an  appropriate  vessel.  The  tare  is  kept  under  a  glass  bell. 
Try  whether  the  apparatus  closes  air-tight.  Then  make  some  sul- 
phuric acid  flow  from  £  into  A^  by  applying  suction  to  d,  by 
means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube.  The  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  com- 
mences immediately  in  a  steady  and  uniform  manner.  When  it 
begins  to  slacken,  cause  a  fresh  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  to  pass 
into  A,  and  repeat  this  until  the  manganese  ore  is  completely 
decomposed,  which,  if  the  sample  has  been  very  finely  pulverized, 
requires  at  the  most  abont  five  minutes.  The  complete  decompo- 
sition of  the  analyzed  ore  is  indicated,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  ces- 
sation of  the  disengagement  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  its  non-renewal 
upon  the  influx  of  a  fresh  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  into  A ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  the  total  disappearance  of  every  trace  of  black 
powder  from  the  bottom  of  A.* 

Now  cause  some  more  sulphuric  acid  to  pass  from  £  into  -4., 
to  heat  the  fluid  in  the  latter,  and  expel  the  last  traces  of  carbon 
dioxide  therein  dissolved ;  remove  the  wax  stopper,  or  india-rubber 
tube,  from  ft,  and  apply  gentle  suction  to  d  until  the  air  drawn  out 
tastes  no  longer  of  carbon  dioxide.  Let  the  apparatus  cool  com- 
pletely in  the  air,  and  place  it  on  the  balance,  with  the  tare  on  the 
other  scale,  and  restore  equilibrium.  The  number  of  centigramme 
weights  added,  divided  by  3,  4,  or  6,  according  to  the  multiple  of 
0*9887  grm.  used,  expresses  the  percentage  of  dioxide  contained  in 
the  analyzed  ore. 

In  experiments  made  with  definite  quantities  of  the  ore,  weigh- 
ing in  an  open  watch-glass  cannot  well  be  avoided,  and  the  dried 
manganese  is  thus  exposed  to  the  chance  of  a  reabsorption  of  water 

*  If  the  manganese  ore  has  been  pulverized  in  an  iron  mortar,  a  few  black 
•pots  (particles  of  iron  from  the  mortar)  wiU  often  remain  perceptible. 
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from  the  air,  wliicli  of  eouree  tends  to  interfere,  to  liowever  so 
trifling  an  extent,  with  the  accuracy  of  the  results.  In  very  pre- 
cise expei-iinentB,  therefore,  tlie  beat  way  ie  to  analyze  an  indeter- 
minate quantity  of  the  ore,  and  to  calcuhite  the  perceiitage  aa 
shown  ubove.  For  tliis  purpose,  one  of  the  little  corked  tubes, 
filled  with  the  dry  pulverized  ore,  is  accurately  weighed,  and 
about  3  to  5  grm.  (according  to  the  qiiaUty  of  the  ore)  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  flask  A.  By  now  reweighing  the  tube,  the  exact 
quantity  uf  ore  iu  the  flask  is  ascertained.  To  facilitate  this  open- 
tion,  it  is  advisable  to  scratch  on  the  tu1>e,  with  a  Hie,  markB  itidi- 
oating  apprusimately  the  various  quantities  whicli  may  be  required 
for  the  analysis,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  ore. 

With  proper  skill  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  a 
good  balance  and  correct  weights,  this  method  gives  most  accurate 
and  corresponding  results,  differing  In  two  analyses  of  the  same 
ore  barely  to  tiie  extent  of  (l'2  per  cent. 

If  the  results  of  two  assays  differed  by  more  tlian  0'2  per  cent, 
a  third  experiment  should  be  made.  In  laboratories  where  analysoa 
of  manganese  ores  are  matters  of  frequent  occurrence,  it  will  be 
found  convenient  to  use  an  aspirator  for  sucking  out  the  carbon 
dioxide.  In  the  case  of  very  moist  air,  the  error  which  proc«ods 
from  the  fact  that  the  water  in  the  air  drawn  through  tlie  appara- 
tus is  retained,  and  which  is  usually  quite  inconsiderable,  may  now 
be  increased  to  an  important  extent.  Under  such  circumstances, 
connect  the  end  of  the  tube  h  with  a  calcium  chloride  tube  during 
the  suction. 

Very  accurate  determinations  may  also  be  made  by  weighing 
the  evolved  carbon  dioxide.  For  this  purpose  the  apparatiu 
described  on  page  414,  flg.  61,  is  well  adapted.  P'roni  "5  to  1,  grm. 
ore  Bliould  bo  used  for  a  determination.  Introduce  the  ore  and 
oxalic  acid  or  oxalate  into  the  decomposing  flask,  All  the  flask  about 
one  third  with  water,  connect  the  several  parts  of  the  apparatus  as 
for  the  determination  of  carbonic  acid,  decompose  the  ore  by 
admitting  gradually  strong  sulphuric  acid,  remove  the  evolved  CO, 
completely  from  the  unweighed  portion  of  the  apparatus  into  the 
potasli  bulbs  as  described  for  the  dctemiinatiou  of  CO^ 

Some  ores  of  manganese  contain 
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add  nitric  acid.  If  any  effervescence  takes  place,  the  process  is 
modified  as  follows  (Rohb*): 

After  the  weighed  portion  of  ore  has  been  introduced  into 
the  flask  A^  treat  it  widi  water,  so  that  the  flask  may  be  about 
\  full,  add  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  part,  by  weight, 
sulphuric  acid,  to  5  parts  water)  and  warm  with  agitation,  prefer- 
ably in  a  water  bath.  After  some  time  dip  a  rod  in  and  test 
whether  the  fluid  possesses  a  strongly  acid  reaction.  If  it  does 
not,  add  more  sulphuric  acid.  As  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  car- 
bonates are  decomposed  by  continued  heating  of  the  acidified  fluid, 
completely  neutralize  the  excess  of  acid  with  soda  solution  free 
from  carbonic  acid,  allow  to  cool,  add  the  usual  quantity  of  sodium 
oxalate,  and  proceed  as  above. 

If  you  have  no  soda  solution  free  from  carbonic  acid  at  hand, 
you  may  place  the  sodium  oxalate  or  oxalic  acid  (about  3  grm.)  in 
a  small  tube,  and  suspend  this  in  the  flask  A  by  means  of  a  thread 
fastened  by  the  cork.  When  the  apparatus  is  tared,  and  you  have 
satisfied  yourself  that  it  is  air-tight,  release  the  thread  and  proceed 
as  above. 

6.  BuNSENs  Method. 

Beduce  the  ore  to  the  very  finest  powder,  weigh  off  about  0*4 
grm.,  introduce  this  into  the  small  flask  a,  illustrated  in  fig.  64,  p.. 
435,  and  pour  pure  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  over  it ;  conduct  the 
process  exactly  as  in  the  analysis  of  chromates.  Boil  until  the  ore 
is  completely  dissolved  and  all  the  clilorine  expelled,  which  is 
effected  in  a  few  minutes.  2  atoms  of  iodine  separated  coriespond 
to  2  at.  chlorine  evolved,  and  accordingly  to  1  mol.  of  manganese 
dioxide.  For  the  estimation  of  the  separated  iodine,  the  method 
§  146  may  be  employed.     Results  most  accurate. 

C.  Estimatioix  of  the  Manganese  Dioxide  hy  means  of  Iron. 

Dissolve,  in  a  small  long-necked  flask,  placed  in  a  slanting  posi- 
tion, about  1  grm.  pianoforte  wire,  accurately  weighed,  in  moder-' 
ately  concentrated  pure  hydrochloric  acid ;  weigh  off  about  0*6  grm. 
of  the  sample  of  manganese  ore  in  a  little  tube,  drop  this  into  the 
flask,  with  its  contents,  and  heat  cautiously  until  the  ore  is  dis- 
solved. 1  mol.  of  manganese  dioxide  converts  2  at.  of  dissolved 
iron  from  the  state  of  ferrous  to  ferric  chloride.     When  complete 

*  Zdtscbr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  48. 
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Boliition  has  taken  place,  dilute  the  coiitentB  of  the  flaek  with  water, 
allow  to  cool,  rinse  into  a  beaker,  and  (Jctenuine  thu  iron  etill 
romaitiing  iu  tlie  state  of  ferroua  chloride  with  potassium  dJehro 
mate  (p.  274).  Deduct  tlda  from  the  weight  of  the  wire  eniplo^'cd 
iu  the  proceas;  the  difference  expresses  the  quantity  of  iron  which 
has  been  converted  by  the  oxygen  of  the  manganese  from  ferrous 
to  ferric  cliloride.*  This  difference  multiplied  by  *|-^  or  0'7768 
gives  the  amount  of  mangaDeec  dioxide  in  the  analyzed  ore.  Thia 
method  also,  if  carefully  executed,  gives  very  accurate  result*. 

The  main  reason  why  this  method  is  less  Buituble  for  industrial 
use  than  the  first  lies  in  tlie  fact  tliat  the  analyst  must  work  with 
much  smaller  quantities  of  substance.  Hence  to  obtain  resulta 
equally  accurate  with  those  yielded  by  A,  far  greater  nicety  in 
weighing  and  manipulating  is  required.  Instead  of  metallic  iron, 
weighed  quantities  of  pure  ferrous  sulphate  or  ferroua  ammotuoiQ 
Bulphate  may  be  used. 


m.    ESTIMATIOW  OF  MotSTTIKE  IN   MaNOANESE. 

§  204. 

In  the  purchase  and  sale  of  manganeee,  a  certain  proportion  of 
moisture  is  usually  assumed  to  be  present,  and  often  a  percentage 
is  fixed  within  which  the  moisture  must  be  eonlined.  In  estimat- 
ing the  moisture  tlie  same  temperature  should  be  employed,  at 
which  the  drying  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  dioxide  ia 
effected  (§  202,  I.). 

As  the  amount  of  moisture  in  an  ore  may  be  altered  by  the 
operations  of  crushing  and  pulverizing,  the  experiment  should  ba 
made  with  a  sample  of  the  mineral  which  has  not  yet  been  auh- 
jected  to  these  proceBses,  The  drying  must  bo  continued  until  no 
further  diminution  of  weight  is  observed ;  at  ICO",  this  takes  about 
6  hours ;  at  120°,  generally  only  1^  hours.  If  the  moisture  in  a 
manganese  ore  is  not  to  be  estimated  on  the  spot,  but  in  the  labora- 
tory, a  fair  average  sample  of  the  ore  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
ohemist  in  a  strong,  perfectly  dry,  and  well-corked  bottle. 
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IV.  Estimation  of  the  Amount  of  Htdkochlobio  Acid  bequibed 

FOB   THE   COMPLETE   DECOMPOSITION   OF   A   MaNOANESE. 

§  205. 

Different  manganese  ores,  containing  the  same  amount  of  avail* 
able  oxygen,  or,  as  it  is  usually  expressed,  of  binoxide  of  manga- 
nese, may  require  very  different  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  to 
effect  their  decomposition  and  solution,  so  as  to  give  an  amount  of 
chlorine  corresponding  to  the  available  oxygen  in  them ;  thus,  an 
ore  consisting  of  60  per  cent,  of  binoxide  of  manganese  and  40  per 
cent,  of  sand  and  clay  requires  4  mol.  hydrochloric  acid  to  1  at.  of 
available  oxygen;  whereas  an  equally  rich  ore  containing  lower 
oxides  of  manganese,  ferric  oxide,  or  calcium  carbonate  requires  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  question  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  following  process : — 

Determine  volumetrically  the  strength  of  a  moderately  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  (of,  say,  1*10  sp.  gr.).  Warm  10  c  c.  of  the  same 
acid  with  a  weighed  quantity  (about  1  grm.)  of  the  manganese,  in 
a  small,  long-necked  flask,  with  a  glass  tube,  about  3  feet  long, 
fitted  into  the  neck.  Fix  the  flask  in  a  position  that  the  tube  is 
directed  obliquely  upwards,  and  then  gently  heat  the  contents. 
As  soon  as  the  manganese  is  decomposed,  apply  a  somewhat 
stronger  heat  for  a  short  time,  to  expel  the  chlorine  which  still 
remains  in  solution ;  but  carefully  avoid  continuing  the  application 
of  heat  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  is  of  importance 
to  guard  against  the  slightest  loss  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Let  the 
flask  cool,  dilute  the  contents  with  water,  and  determine  the  free 
hydrochloric  acid  remaining.  Deduct  the  quantity  found  from 
that  originally  added ;  the  difference  expresses  the  amount  of 
hydrochloric  acid  required  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  the  man- 
ganese ore. 

7.  ANALYSIS   OF  COMMON  SALT. 

§206. 

I  select  this  example  to  show  how  to  analyze,  with  accuracy  and 
tolerable  expedition,  salts  which,  with  a  predominant  principal 
ingredient,  contain  small  quantities  of  other  substances. 
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a.  Rednce  the  salt  by  tritnration  to  a  Tiniform  powder,  and  pnt 
this  into  a  Btop]>ered  bottle. 

b.  Weigh  off  10  grm.  of  the  powder,  and  dissolve  in  a  beaker 
by  digeetioQ  with  water ;  filter  the  solution  into  a  i-litre  flask,  and 
thoroughly  waah  the  small  residue  whitih  genemlly  rL-uiains. 
Finally,  fill  the  flask  with  water  up  to  the  mark,  and  shake  the 
flnid. 

If  small  white  graina  of  ealcinm  sulphate  are  left  on  disaolving 
the  salt,  rednce  them  to  powder  in  a  mortar,  add  water,  let  the 
mixture  digest  for  some  time,  decant  the  clear  Bupematant  flaid 
on  to  a  filter,  triturate  the  undissolved  deposit  again,  add  water, 
Ac,  and  repeat  the  operation  until  complete  sotntion  is  effected. 

c.  Ignite  and  weigh  the  dried  insoluble  residue  of  b,  and  subject 
it  to  a  qualitative  examination,  more  especially  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  is  perfectly  free  from  calcium  sulphate. 

d.  Of  the  BolntioQ  b,  measure  off  successively  the  following 
quantities : 

For  e.    SO  c  c.  corresponding  to  1  grm.  of  common  salt. 
"  /.  150  c.  e.  "  "   3  "  " 

"    g.  150  c.  c.  "  "    3  "  " 

"   h.    50  c.  c.  "  "    1  "  « 

e.  Determine  in  the  SO  c  c.  measured  off,  the  chlorine  ae  directed 
§  141,  I.,  a  or  b. 

f.  Determine  in  the  150  c.  c.  measured  off,  aulphuTic  acid  ts 
directed  §  132, 1.,  1. 

g.  Detennine  in  the  150  e.  c.  measurod  off,  the  nalcium  and 
moffnesiuin,  as  directed  p.  496,  28. 

A,  Mix  the  50  c.  c.  measured  off  in  a  platinum  dish,  with  about 
i  e.  c.  of  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  proceed  as  directed 
§  98,  1.  The  neutral  residue  contains  the  sulphates  of  Bodinm, 
cnlcium,  and  magnesium.  Deduct  from  this  the  quantity  of  the 
two  latter  substances  as  resulting  from  ff ;  the  remainder  is  sodium 
sulphate. 

i.  Determine  in  another  weighed  portion  of  the  salt,  the  m'<«'<t 
as  directed  §  35.  a,  a,  at  the  end. 

k.  Bromine  and  other  bodies,  of  wiiiq]; 
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8.  ANALYSIS  OF  GUNPOWDER* 

§207. 

Gunpowder,  as  is  well  known,  consists  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  char- 
coal, and,  in  the  ordinary  condition,  invariably  contains  a  small  quan- 
tity of  moisture.  The  analysis  is  frequently  confined  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  three  constituents  and  the  moisture,  but  often  the 
examination  is  extended  to  the  nature  of  the  charcoal,  and  the  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  ash  therein  are  estimated. 

a.  Determination  of  the  Moisture, 

Weigh  2 — 3  grm.  of  the  substance  (not  reduced  to  powder) 
between  two  well-fitting  watch-glasses,  and  dry  in  the  desiccator,  or 
at  a  gentle  heat,  not  exceeding  60^,  till  the  weight  remains  con- 
stant. 

J.  Determi/nation  of  the  Nitre. 

Place  an  accurately  weighed  quantity  (about  5  grm.)  on  a  filter, 
moistened  with  water ;  saturate  with  water,  and,  after  some  time, 
repeatedly  pour  small  quantities  of  hot  water  upon  it  until  the 
potassium  nitrate  is  completely  extracted.  Receive  the  first  filtrate 
in  a  small  weighed  platinum  dish,  the  washings  in  a  beaker  or 
small  flask.  Evaporate  the  contents  of  the  platinum  dish  cau- 
tiously, adding  the  washings  from  time  to  time,  heat  the  residue 
cautiously  to  incipient  fusion,  and  weigh  it.t 

c.  Determination  of  the  Sul/phur. 

Oxidize  2 — 3  grm.  of  the  powder  with  pure  concentrated  nitric 
acid  and  potassium  chlorate,  the  latter  being  added  in  small  por- 
tions, while  the  fluid  is  maintained  in  gentle  ebullition.  If  the 
operation  is  continued  long  enough,  it  usually  happens  that  both 
the  charcoal  and  sulphur  are  fully  oxidized,  and  a  clear  solution  is 

*  As  regards  the  determination  of  the  sp.  gr.  of  gunpowder,  I  refer  to  Heeb- 
wst%  paper  on  the  subject,  in  Mittheilungen  dea  Gkwerbevereins  filr  Hannover, 
1856,  16S— 178;  Polyt.  Centralbl.  1856,  1118. 

t  The  potassium  nitrate  may  also  be  estimated  in  an  expeditious  manner,  and 
with  sufficient  accuracy  for  technical  purposes,  by  means  of  a  hydrometer,  which 
Is  constructed  to  indicate  the  percentage  of  this  Ingredient  when  floated  in  water 
containing  a  certain  proportion  of  gunpowder  in  solution.  A  method  based 
upon  the  same  principle,  proposed  by  Uchatius,  is  given  in  the  Wiener  akad.  Ber. 
2L  748;  also  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  88,  805. 


linally  obtained.  Eva])orato  with  excess  of  pure  bjdrocliloric  acid 
on  a  Wiitcr-batli  fo  dr^'iiess,  filter,  If  undissolved  charcoal  &Lould 
render  it  necessary,  and  determine  tLe  su)i>linric  acid  after  §  132, 
I.,  1. 

d.  Determination  of  the  Oiarcoal. 

Digest  a  weighed  portion  of  the  powder  repeatedly  wili 
ammonium  Bulphide,  till  all  Eulphnr  is  dissolved,  collect  llie  diar 
coal  on  a  lilter  dried  at  100°,  wash  it  first  with  water  containing 
ammonium  euipliide,  then  with  pure  water,  dry  at  lOU"*,  and  weigh. 

The  charcoal  so  otitained  must,  under  all  circumstances,  be 
tested  for  sulphur  by  the  method  given  under  c,  and  if  occafiion 
require,  tlie  sulphur  mnst  be  detennined  in  an  aliquot  part.  The 
charcoal  may  also  be  exiuiilned  as  regards  its  behavior  to  potub 
solution  {in  which  "red  charcoal"*  is  partially  soluble)  and  aa 
alicjHot  part  may  he  subjected  to  elementary  analysis  according  to 
§  177  or  §  178.  For  this  latter  purpose  take  a  portion  of  the  char- 
coal dried  at  100°,  and  dry  at  190°  (Weltzien).  If  the  charcoal, 
on  this  socond  drying,  suffers  a  diminution  of  weight,  calculate  the 
latter  into  per  c^nts.  of  the  gunpowder,  deduct  it  from  the  charcoal, 
and  add  it  to  the  moisture. 


9.  ANALYSIS  OF  SILICATES  AND  SILICEOUS  ROCKS. 

§208. 

The  separation  of  silica  in  silicates  which  are  decomposable  by 
acids  has  been  described  in  g  140,  II.,  a.;  and  in  eiUeates  which 
are  nottlms  deromposed  in  §  140,  II..  5.  For  determination  of  the 
alkalies,  see  page  426,  y.  Metliods  for  separating  the  other  basic 
metals  more  commonly  oceuri'ing  in  silicates  are  given  in  §  161. 
Some  silicates  contain  water,  fluorine,  and  ii-on  both  in  the  ferrous 
and  ferric  state,  while  siliceous  rocks  may  contain  in  addition  small 
quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  titanic  acid,  sulphur,  phosphoric  acid, 
&c.,  due  to  admixture  of  various  minerals. 

Below  are  some  remark:?  re=pcctiiig  processes  which  may  be 
required  in  such  cases,  more  i-i.iri  ilii   in  [Im'  iinulysis  nf  r.)fk)j. 

1.  Deeomprtnition.     If    ii..'    .i-n-:'    ;..i'i    uf   tlio   look    !ti;i.--s  w 

UndeCOmpOSable  by  acids,   fu.-.     .I;:..li;     ^^;Lll    ^...Kiim   nBrh«lii..a    auri 
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separate  silica  according  to  §  140,  II.,  h.  If  the  greater  part  is 
decomposable  by  hydrochloric  acid,  treat  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  evaporate  to  dryness  as  described  in  §  140,  II.,  a,  for  separation 
of  silica.  Treat  the  residue  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  5  to  10 
minutes,  add  water  and  filter.  The  insoluble  portion,  consisting 
of  silica  and  the  undecomposed  part  of  the  rock,  is  ignited  with  the 
filter  in  a  platinum  crucible  and  fused  with  sodium  carbonate. 
Silica  is  then  separated  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  second  solution 
of  basic  metals  thus  obtained  is  added  to  the  first.  Alkalies  are 
determined  in  another  portion  by  the  method  of  J.  L.  Smith 
(page  426.) 

2.  Water.  Silicates  dried  at  100°  occasionally  contain  water. 
This  is  detennincd  by  taking  a  weighed  portion  dried  at  100°  and 
igniting  in  a  platinum  crucible,  or — in  presence  of  carbon,  carbon- 
ates, or  ferrous  iron — in  a  tube,  through  which  a  stream  of  dry  air 
is  drawn,  the  moisture  expelled  from  the  substance  being  retained 
by  a  weighed  calcium  chloride  tube. 

If  the  escaping  aqueous  vapors  manifest  acid  reaction,  owing 
to  disengagement  of  hydrofluoric  acid  or  Micon  fluoride^  mix  the 
substance  with  6  parts  of  finely  triturated  recently  ignited  lead 
oxide  in  a  small  retort,  weigh,  ignite,  and  weigh  again.  This 
method,  however,  cannot  be  used  if  carbonic  acid  as  well  as  fluor- 
rine  is  present.  In  that  case  the  method  employed  by  L.  Sipocz* 
may  be  used.  Ignite  4  parts  sodium  carbonate  in  a  platinum  cru- 
cible till  water  is  completely  expelled,  allow  to  cool  to  50°  or  60°, 
mix  intimately  with  a  platinum  wire  with  1  part  of  the  pulverized 
dried  silicate,  introduce  the  mixture  into  a  capacious  platinum  boat, 
rinsing  out  the  last  adhering  portions  with  sodium  carbonate.  The 
boat,  provided  with  a  cover,  is  now  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  por- 
celain tube  (glazed  inside)  and  heated  in  an  air  bath  an  hour  to  120° 
or  130°  C.  During  this  time  every  trace  of  moisture  should  be 
removed  from  the  mixture  by  passing  dried  air  by  means  of  a  gaso- 
meter through  the  tube.  The  end  of  the  tube  through  which  the 
current  of  air  makes  its  exit  is  provided  with  a  calcium  chloride 
tube,  which  at  the  end  of  the  drying  process  is  replaced  by  a 
weighed  U  tube,  containing  glass  beads  moistened  with  pure  strong 
sulphuric  acid.  The  substance  is  now  brought  to  a  red  heat  in  a 
combustion  furnace,  and  a  regulated  current  of  air  (dried  by  sul- 
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phnric  acid)  is  pafeed  over  it  about  Iialf  an  hour  to  carrj-  the  expelled 
water  vapoi-  into  the  absorbing  appamtus.  (It  is  obvious  tliat  thu 
method  can  be  used  iu  any  ca^e  instead  of  ignition  witli  lead 
oxide). 

3.  Carbonic  acid  and  water.  If  it  can  be  proved  bj  a  prelimi- 
nary experiment,  that  carbonic  acid,  as  well  ax  water,  can  be  com- 
pletely removed  by  intense  ignition,  and  no  other  constituents 
(ferrous  iron,  manganese;,  fluorine,  sulphides,  alkali  fluorides,  and 
chlorides,  &c.)  are  piescnt  which  will  cause  change  of  weight  on 
ignition;  the  joint  amount  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  may  be 
determined  by  loss  of  weight  on  ignition,  and  carbonic  acid  in 
another  portion  according  to  g  139,  II.,  e.  The  amount  of  water 
present  eijuals  the  difference  between  tlie  two  quantiti(.-s  thiu 
found.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  nature  of  the  substance  does 
not  allow  the  joint  amount  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  to  lie  deter- 
mined by  loss  on  ignition,  water  may  be  determined  by  the  method 
recommended  by  Smicz  (described  above  in  2),  A  much  simpler 
and  sufficiently  accurate  method,  however,  la  to  determine  both 
water  and  carbonic  acid  at  once  by  ignition  of  the  substance  with 
lead  chromate  mixed  with  ^  its  weight  of  potassium  dichromate 
iu  a  combuetioD  tube,  collecting  and  weighing  the  evolved  water 
and  carbonic  acid.  The  proce^  is  conducted  precisely  as  in  the 
combustion  of  organic  compounds  (see  §  ITT)  except  that  it  is  not 
necessary  (unless  snlphides  are  present)  to  place  lead  chromate  in 
front  of  the  mixture  of  chromate*  with  the  pulverized  rock.  Heat 
should  be  applied  toward  the  end  of  the  process  sufficient  to  fuse 
the  mixture.  It  is  desirable  to  use  2  grm.  or  even  more  of  the  sub- 
stance for  the  determination,  and  to  take  great  care  to  avoid  pros- 
ence  of  hygroscopic  moisture  in  the  chromates.  Carbonaceon* 
matter  (rarely  present  in  rocks)  would  of  course  interfere  with  tlie 
determination  of  CO,  by  this  process.* 

4.  Fei^ousiron  israost  readily  determined  by  decomposing  with 
a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and  hydrofluoric  acids  and  titration  with 
potassium  permanganate  according  to§  160,  84,  page  526,  Withi 
little  skill  and  proper  attention,  the  simple  method  of  effecting  tlie 
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decomposition  described  at  the  end  of  84  can  safely  be  employed, 
unless  the  substance  is  unusually  difficult  to  decompose. 

5.  Titanic  acid  is  frequently  present  in  siliceous  rocks  in  quan- 
tity sufficient  to  be  determined.  In  the  ordinary  process  of  analy- 
sis, a  part  of  it  remains  with  the  separated  and  weighed  silica,  while 
the  remainder  is  precipitated  and  weighed  along  with  the  ferric 
and  aluminium  oxides.  Both  portions  may  be  brought  together, 
and  determined  as  follows :  Dissolve  the  silica  in  the  platinum  oru- 
cible  in  which  it  has  been  weighed  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  adding 
also  a  few  drops  of  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporate  on  a 
water-bath ;  add  to  the  residue  2  or  3  c.  c.  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  and 
evaporate  again  to  ensure  complete  removal  of  silica.  Ignite  the 
residue  strongly  and  weigh,  in  order  to  be  able  to  deduct  from  the 
weight  of  the  silica  the  amount  of  impurities  thus  found  in  it. 
Add  next  to  the  residue  a  little  sodium  carbonate  and  fuse.  After 
cooling,  add  strong  sulphuric  acid  drop  by  drop  till  with  the  aid  of 
heat  the  mass  is  dissolved.  It  is  best  to  use  so  much  sulphuric 
acid  that  the  mass  will  just  remain  liquid  on  cooling.  It  will  then 
easily  dissolve  in  a  small  quantity  of  water.  Dissolve  it  in  water 
and  reserve  the  solution. 

Dissolve  the  weighed  ferric  and  aluminium  oxides  by  prolonged 
digestion  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid ;  12  to  24  hours  will 
usually  suffice  for  the  solution  if  the  oxides  have  not  been  too 
strongly  ignited.  Some  flocks  of  silica,  however,  and  possibly 
titanic  acid  may  remain  In  order  to  ensure  solution  of  the  latter, 
add  20  c.  c.  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporate  till  fumes  of  sul- 
phuric acid  appear ;  cool,  add  a  little  water,  digest  till  sulphates, 
&o.y  are  dissolved,  filter  o£E  and  weigh  the  traces  of  silica,  add  the 
filtrate  to  the  solution  of  titanic  acid  previously  obtained.  Add 
next  to  the  solution,  sodium  carbonate  until  a  dight  precipi- 
tate is  formed  which  does  not  redissolve  on  stirring.  Next  add  4 
0.  c.  pure  dilute,  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  designed  to  dissolve  the 
slight  precipitate  and  prevent  precipitation  of  iron  along  with  tita- 
nium in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  process  (too  much  free  acid 
would  prevent  complete  precipitation  of  the  titanic  acid).  Solu- 
tion of  sulphurous  acid  is  then  added  to  reduce  the  iron  to  ferrous 
sulphate,  the  solution  being  exposed  to  a  very  gentle  heat  till  it 
becomes  nearly  colorless,  when  it  should  be  diluted  to  a  volume  of 
700  to  800  c  c.  and  boiled  two  hours  with  occasional  addition  of  a 
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few  c.  c  dilate,  prevlonalj  heated,  solution  of  Rulphurons  acid. 
Titanic  acid  if  present  will  be  precipitated.  After  tillering,  iron 
may  be  determined  in  the  filtrate  hy  coni-entrating,  redneing  with 
H,8,  boiling  out  excess  of  H,S  and  titrating  with  standard  potas- 
sium permanganate  according  to  §  113,  3,  a. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  by  proceeding  as  above  directed, 
in  separating  titanic  acid  from  the  Bilica  the  traces  of  alumina  and 
possibly  other  basic  oxides  which  may  be  i-etained  by  the  silica  are 
lost.  This  defect  may  bo  remedied,  at  the  expense  of  some  delay, 
by  reserving  the  solution  containing  all  the  basic  metals  as  first 
filtered  from  the  separated  silica  until  the  snipliuric  acid  solntionM 
of  the  titanic  acid  and  other  impurities  possibly  present  in  the  stiica 
can  be  obtained  and  added  to  it.  The  iron  and  alumina  precipitate 
will  then  contain  all  the  titanic  acid,  and  the  traces  of  basic  metala 
recovered  from  the  silica  will  be  united  to  the  main  portion.  If 
this  course  is  adopted,  the  use  of  an  unnecessary  amount  of  Eodium 
carbonate  and  snlphuric  acid  in  obtaining  a  solution  of  the  residue 
from  the  silica  should  be  avoided.  The  precipitate  of  alumininm 
and  ferric  hydroxides  should,  in  order  to  eliminate  basic  sulphate*, 
be  dissolved  and  reprecipitated — a  proceeding  which  is  alwayp 
advisable,  even  in  the  absence  of  sulphates,  wlien  aJkali-eardi 
metals  are  present. 

Sulphur.  If  sulphides  are  present  determine  sidphur  as  in 
iron  ores  (see  page  745),  It  must  Ije  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
if  barium,  strontium,  or  lead  is  present  a  portion  of  the  sulpharic 
acid  formed  may  be  retained  in  the  nndisaolved  residue.  By  pro- 
longed boiling  of  this  residue  with  sodium  carbonate  and  filtering, 
tho  sulphuric  acid  may  be  bronglit  into  solution  as  sodium  sul- 
phate. This  solution  may  also  contain  silica  and  lead,  from  which 
the  snlphuric  must  be  separated. 

If  sulphates  are  present  in  the  original  material  along  with  sni- 
phidea,  the  snlphuric  acid  maybe  determined  by  boiling  a  separate 
portion  a  long  time  with  sodium  carbonate,  filtering,  acidifying  the 
filtrate  with  HCl,  and  precipitating  with  BaCI,.  The  sulphur  in 
the  snlphuric  acid  thus  found,  deducted  from  the  total  amount 
existing  in  both  snlpliiilea  und  sulphates,  leaves  that  belonging  to 
the  sulphides. 

Phmipfuiri, 
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by  drying  down  with  nitric  acid,  redissolving  with  nitric  acid  and 
adding  molybdic  acid  solution.  The  reagents  used  in  this  process 
must  be  free  from  the  least  trace  of  phosphoric  acid.] 


10.   SEPARATION   OF   SILICATES   DECOMPOSABLE 
FROM  THOSE  UNDECOMPOSABLE  BY  ACIDS. 

§209. 

After  the  silicate  has  been  very  finely  pulverized  and  dried  at 
100*^  it  is  usually  treated  for  some  time,  at  a  gentle  heat,  with 
moderately  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness 
on  the  water-bath,  the  residue  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
water  added,  and  the  solution  filtered ;  it  is  often  preferable,  how- 
ever, to  digest  the  powder  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (of  about 
15  per  cent.)  for  some  days  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  at  once  filter 
the  solution.  Which  of  the  two  ways  it  is  advisable  to  adopt,  and 
indeed  whether  the  method  here  described  (which  was  first 
employed  by  Cur.  Gmelin  in  the  analysis  of  phonolites)  may  l)e 
resorted  to,  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  mixed  minerals.  The 
more  readily  decomposable  the  one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
mixture  is,  and  the  less  readily  decomposable  the  other,  the  more 
constant  the  proportion  between  the  undissolved  and  the  dissolved 
part  is  found  to  remain  in  diflEerent  experiments  ;  in  other  words, 
the  less  the  undissolved  part  is  affected  bv  further  treatment  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  more  safely  may  this  method  of  decomposi- 
tion be  resorted  to. 

The  process  gives : 

a.  A  hydrochloric  acid  solution^  containing,  besides  a  little 
silicic  acid,  the  basic  metals  of  the  decomposed  silicate  in  the  form 
of  metallic  chlorides,  which  are  separated  and  determined  by  the 
proper  methods. 

J.  An  insoluble  residice^  which  contains,  besides  the  undecom- 
posed  silicate,  the  silica  separated  from  the  decomposed  silicate. 

After  the  latter  has  been  well  washed  with  water,  to  which  a 
few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  have  been  added,  transfer  it,  still 
moist,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  to  a  boiling  solution  of  sodium 
carbonate  (free  from  silicic  acid)  contained  in  a  platinum  dish  ; 
boil  for  some  time,  and  filter  off  each  time,  still  very  hot,  through 
a  weighed  filter.     Finally,  rinse  the  last  particles  of  the  residue 
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which  stiil  adhere  to  the  tiher  completely  into  the  dish,  and  pro- 
ceed as  before.  Should  this  operation  not  fully  succeed,  dry  and 
incinerate  the  filter,  transfer  the  ash  to  the  platinum  diah,  and  boU 
repeatedly  with  the  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  till  a  few  drops 
of  the  fluid  finally  passing  through  the  filter  remain  clear  on 
warming  with  excess  of  aiumoninui  chloride.  Wash  the  reaidoe, 
first  with  hot  water,  then — to  insure  the  removal  of  every  trace  of 
sodium  carbonate  which  may  still  adhere  to  it — with  water  slightly 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  finally  again  with  pure  water. 
Collect  the  washings  in  n  separate  vessel  (H.  Hose). 

Acidify  the  alkaline  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  deter- 
mine ill  it  the  silicic  acid  which  belongs  to  the  silicate  decomposed 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  as  directed  §  140,  II.,  a.  To  ascertain  how 
umch  wafer  thf?  part  decomposed  by  acid  conLiius,  the  following 
data  are  required  :  The  percentage  which  the  decomposed  part  is 
of  the  whole,  the  percentage  of  w:iter  in  the  undecoraposed  part, 
the  percentage  of  water  in  the  original  mixture  of  silicutes.  Diy 
the  undissolved  silicate  at  100°  and  weigh.  Then  c^ilculate  hy 
difference  the  quantity  of  the  dissolved  sihcate.  Treat  the  trndift- 
Bolved  silicate  a^  directed  §  140,  II.,  h.  For  determination  of 
wator,  ferrous  iron,  titanic  acid,  and  other  initior  coiistituente,  see 
§208. 

11.  ANALYSIS   OF  LIMESTONES,  DOLOMITES, 
MARLS,  &o. 

As  the  minerals  containing  calcium  and  magnesium  carbonatee 
play  a  very  important  part  in  manufactures  and  agricnlturc,  the 
chemist  is  often  called  upon  to  analyze  them.  The  analytical  pro- 
cess differs  according  to  the  different  object  in  view.  For  tech- 
nical purposes,  it  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  principal  coastitn- 
ents;  the  geologist  takes  an  interest  also  in  tlic  matter  pivaent  in 
smaller  proportions;  whilst  the  agricultural  chemist  seeks  a  knowl- 
edge not  only  of  the  constituents,  but  also  of  the  state  of  solubility, 
in  different  menstrua,  in  which  tliey  are  severally  present. 

I  will  give,  in  the  first  place,  a  process  for  effecting  a  complete 
and  accurate  analysis;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  volumetric 
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A.  Method  of  Effecting  the  Complete  Analysis. 

§210. 

a.  Beduce  a  large  piece  of  the  mineral  to  powder,  mix  this 
uniformly,  and  dry  at  100°. 

b.  Treat  about  2  grm.,  in  a  covered  beaker,  with  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  excess,  evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  or  por- 
celain dish,  moisten  the  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  with 
water,  filter  on  a  dried  and  weighed  filter,  wash  the  insoluble 
residue,  dry  at  lOO*',  and  weigh.  It  generally  consists  of  separated 
sUicaj  clay^  and  sand:  but  it  often  contains  also  hurtius-lihe  ma^ 
ter.     Opportunity  will  be  afforded  in  y  for  examining  this  residue. 

c.  Mix  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  with  chlorine  water  [or 
aqueous  solution  of  bromine],  then  with  ammonia  in  slight  excess, 
and  let  the  mixture  stand  at  rest  for  some  time,  in  a  covered  vessel, 
at  a  gentle  heat.  Filter  oflE  tlie  precipitate,  which  contains — besides 
the  hydrate  of  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  ferric  and  aluminium 
hydroxides — the  phosphoric  acid  which  the  analyzed  compound 
may  contain,  and,  moreover,  invai-iably  traces  of  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium ;  wash  slightly,  and  redissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  heat 
the  solution,  add  chlorine  [or  bromine]  water,  and  then  precipitate 
again  with  ammonia ;  filter  off  the  precipitate,  wash,  dry,  ignite, 
and  weigh. 

For  the  estimation  of  the  several  components  of  the  precipitate, 
viz.,  iron,  manganese,  aluminium,  and  phosphoric  acid,  opportunity 
will  be  afforded  in  g, 

d.  Unite  the  fluids  filtered  from  the  first  and  second  precipi- 
tates produced  by  ammonia,  and  determine  the  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium as  directed  in  §  154,  6  (28). 

€,  If  the  limestone  dried  at  100°  still  gives  water  upon  igni- 
tion, this  is  estimated  best  as  directed  §  36. 

f.  Determine  carbonic  acid  by  one  of  the  methods  described  in 
§  139 :  most  accurately  by  absorption  and  weighing  of  liberated 
carbonic  acid,  II.,  ^,  page  412,  or  with  simpler  apparatus  by  loss 
of  weight  on  decomposition  with  acid,  II.,  d^  hh^  P^^ge  410;  or,  in 
absence  of  water  and  notable  quantities  of  ferrous  iron  and  man- 
ganese, by  fusion  with  vitrified  borax,  II.,  <?,  page  408. 

g.  To  effect  the  estimation  of  tlie  constituents  present  in 
em^ler  proportion,  as  well  as  the  analysis  of  the  residue  insoluble 


in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  of  the  precipitate  produced  by  ammonia, 
dissolve  20 — 50  gnn,  of  the  mineral  in  hydrochloric  acid.  As  tlio 
evaporation  to  dryness  of  large  quantities  of  fluid  is  always  s 
tedioDS  operation,  gently  heat  tlie  solution  for  some  time,  to  expel 
the  carbonic  acid ;  then  filter  througli  a  weighed  filter  into  a  litre 
flask,  wafih  the  residue,  dry,  and  weigh  it,  (The  weight  will  not 
quite  agree  with  that  of  the  residne  in  h,  as  tlie  latter  contains  also 
tiiat  part  of  the  silicic  acid  whicii  here  still  remains  in  solution.) 

a.  Analysis  oftfie  inaohiMe  lieaiduf, 

aa.  Treat  a  portion  with  boiling  solution  of  pure  sodinra  car- 
bonate (§  209,  i),  and  separate  the  silicic  acid  from  the  solution 
(§  140,  II.,  a);  this  process  gives  the  quantity  of  tliat  portion  of 
the  aUioio  acid  contained  in  the  residue,  which  is  soluble  in  alka- 
Uts. 

bb.  Treat  another  portion,  uy  the  usual  process  for  silicates 
(§  140,  II.,  J),  and  deduct  from  the  silicic  acid  fonnd  the  amount 
obtained  in  aa. 

cc.  If  the  residue  contains  organit:  matter  (liumus),  determine, 
in  a  portion,  the  carbon  hy  the  method  of  ultimate  anal^-Ms  (g  1 17). 
Petzhoi.i)t,*  who  determined  by  this  method  the  coloring  orgiaie 
matter  of  several  dolomites,  assumes  that  58  parts  of  carbon 
correspond  to  100  parts  of  organic  substance  (humic  acid). 

dd.  If  the  residue  contains  ^yW(e«,+  fuse  another  portion  of  it 
with  sodium  carbonate  and  potassium  nitrate  ;  macerate  in  water, 
add  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  moisten  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  gently  heat  with  water,  filter,  determine  the  sulphuric 
add  in  the  filtrate,  and  calculate  from  the  result  the  amount  of 
pyrites  present.^ 

0,  Analysis  of  the  UydrochlfyriC'  Acid  Solution. 

Make  the  solution  up  to  1  litre. 

aa.  For  the  determination  of  the  silicic  acid  that  has  paaeixi 
into  solution,  and  of  the  barium,  strotdi'um,  aluminium.,  mof^a- 

•  Jmirn.  f.  pnikt,  Cliem.  63,  184. 

f  Compare  Pbtzboldt,  loe.  cit.;  EnEi-MEN  (Compl.  rend,  33.  681);  Dgvilu 
{Compl.  rend.  87,  1001;  Journ.  f.  prtikt.  Clirm.  63,  81);  Hoth  (Jouni.  t.  priltt 
Chcm.  58,  Hi). 

1  If  the  residue  conlains  bnrium  r.r  Stroll tiu  18  S 
fOtllji'.I   ri 
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ne^^  uvfiy  and  phosphoric  acidy  evaporate  600  c  c,  and  dry  the 
residue  at  100° — 110°.  Treat  the  dry  mass,  in  order  to  separate 
silicic  acid,  &c.  (precipitate  I.),  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water, 
boil  the  solution  with  nitric  acid,  add  ammonia,  boil  till  the  excess 
of  ammonia  has  escaped,  filter,  wash  slightly,  dissolve  on  the  filter 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  reprecipitate  in  the  same  manner  with 
ammonia,  and  filter  off  precipitate  II.,  which  contains  ferric 
hydroxide,  &c  Digest  the  united  filtrates  in  a  nearly  filled  and 
closed  flask  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  a  slightly  warm  place 
for  24  hours,  then  filter  off  precipitate  III.  This  consists  princi- 
pally of  manganese  sulphide ;  it  is  to  be  washed  with  water  con- 
taining ammonium  sulphide.  Precipitate  the  filtrate  with  ammo- 
nium carbonate  and  ammonia,  allow  to  stand  24  hours,  and  then 
filter  off  precipitate  IV.,  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of  cal- 
cium carbonate,  and  is  to  be  waslied  with  water  containing  ammo- 
nia. Evaporate  the  filtrate  in  a  porcelain  dish  to  dryness,  project 
the  residue,  little  by  little,  into  a  red  hot  platinum  dish,  drive  off 
the  ammonium  salts,  moisten  the  residue  with  hydi'ochloric  acid, 
dissolve  it  in  water,  and  boil,  with  addition  of  pure  milk  of  lime, 
to  strongly  alkaline  reaction.  Filter  off  precipitate  V.,  which  is 
composed  of  magnesium  hydroxide  and  the  excess  of  calcium 
hydroxide,  wash  it,  precipitate  the  filtrate  with  ammonium  carbon- 
ate and  ammonia,  and,  after  long  standing,  filter  off  precipitate  YI., 
which  is  to  be  washed  with  water  containing  ammonia. 

Precipitate  I.  consists  principally  of  silicic  acid.  It  may  also 
contain  barium  and  strontium  sulphates.  Treat  it  in  a  platinum 
dish  with  hydrofluoric  acid  and  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  evaporate 
to  dryness,  and,  if  necessary,  repeat  this  operation.  Should  a  resi- 
due remain,  fuse  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  carbonate, 
treat  with  water,  filter,  wash,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
precipitate  the  solution  with  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  precipitate 
has  settled  filter  it  from  solution  a,  and  wash.  Stop  up  the  tube 
of  the  funnel,  and  fill  the  latter  with  solution  of  ammonium  car- 
bonate, allow  to  stand  12  hours,  open  the  funnel  tube,  wash  the 
residue  first  with  water,  then  with  hydrochloric  acid  (solution  J), 
finally  again  with  water,  and  then  weigh  the  pure  residual  barvwm 
sulphate.  Mix  the  united  solutions  a  and  b  with  ammonium  car- 
I)onate  and  ammonia,  allow  to  stand  some  time ;  if  a  precipitate 
forms  (which  may  contain  strontium  carbonate)  filter  it  off,  dry, 
and  add  to  precipitate  lY. 
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Precipitate  IT.  eonBiats  principally  of  ferric  hydroxide ;  it  con- 
tains also  the  aluioinium,  and,  provided  there  ie  euougli  iron,  tlie 
whole  of  the  phosplioric  acid.  Disaolvc  in  hydrochloric  acid,  add 
]>Qre  tai-taric  acid,  and  then  ammouta.  Having  folly  ccinvioced 
yourself  that  no  precipitate  is  fonncd,  precipitate  the  irou  with 
iuiintoDtuiu  sulphide  in  a  small  tlusk,  which  must  be  nearly  Ulierl 
and  closed,  allow  to  stand  till  the  duid  appears  of  a  pure  yellow 
(!olor,  tilter,  wash  with  water  containing  aiumoniuni  sulphide,  and 
determine  the  iron  after  ^  113,  2.  To  the  filtrate  add  a  little  pare 
Bodinni  carbonate  and  pure  potassium  nitrate,  evaporate  to  dryiieae, 
and  ignite  till  the  residue  is  white.  Add  water  and  hydrochloric 
acid  till  the  whole  is  dissolved,*  and  precipitate  the  clear  fluid  with 
ammonia.  If  a  precipitate  forms  (aluioinium  hydroxide  or  phos- 
phate, or  a  mixture  of  both),  filter  it  off,  and  weigh.  Mix  the  fil- 
trate with  a  little  magneeinm  sulphate.  If  another  precipitate 
funuB,  this  time  consisting  of  ammonium  magncsiutn  phoKpitaU 
{which  is  to  be  determined  after  %  134, 1.,  6,  «),  the  aluininiuTM  pre- 
cipitate may  be  calculated  as  (Uuminium  phosphate  (A1,0„  P,0,), 
If,  on  the  contrary,  no  precipitate  is  formed,  the  phosphoric  aeid 
must  be  determined  in  the  alumina  precipitate  as  directed  i)  134, 
I.,  h,  A 

Precipitate  III.  conaistfl  principally  of  manganese  suljihido. 
It  may  also  contniu  ti-aces  of  nickel,  cobalt,  and  zinc  stdphidee,  cal- 
cium carbonate,  &e.  Treat  with  moderately  dilute  acetic  add, 
heat  the  filtrate,  to  remove  any  carbonic  acid,  add  ammonia,  pre- 
cipitate witi]  ammonium  sulphide,  allow  to  stand  24  honrs,  and 
determine  the  manganese  as  sulphide  (§  109.  2).  If  any  rcsidoe 
was  left  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  test  it  for  the  above-mentioned 
metals.  The  fluid  filtered  from  the  pure  manganese  sulphide  is  to 
be  mixed  with  ammonium  carbonate.  If  a  precipitate  forma  it  i« 
to  be  treated  with  precipitate  IV. 

Precipitaiex  I V.,  V.,  VI.  The  united  mass  of  these  precipi- 
tates, together  with  the  small  portions  of  alkah-earth  carbonate* 
obtained  during  the  treatment  of  precipitates  I.  and  III.  contain 
the  whole  of  the  strontium  and  tlie  whole  of  the  barium  which 
originally  pjissed  into  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution.  Ignite  tba 
dried  precipitate  (if  necessary  in  portions)  in  a  j 
most  ii 
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and  Btrontium  carbonates,  and  a  part,  at  all  events,  of  the  calcium 
carbonate,  are  converted  into  oxides  (Enoelbach*).  Boil  the  resi- 
due 5  or  6  times  with  small  portions  of  water,  pouring  off  the  solu- 
tion through  a  filter ;  neutralize  the  solution  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  test  a  minute  portion  with  the 
spectroscope — this  minute  portion 'is  afterwards  added  to  the  rest. 
If  calcium  and  strontium  alone  are  present,  separate  according  to 
26.  If  barium  is  present,  separate  the  three  alkali-earth  metals 
after  23. 

hb.  Although  it  is  possible  in  od^  to  test  for  metals  precipitable 
by  hydrogen  sulphide  from  acid  solution,  e,g,^  copper,  and  if 
required  to  determine  them,  still  it  is  more  convenient  to  employ 
a  fresh  quarter  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  for  this  purpose. 
The  precipitate  obtained  by  passing  the  gas  into  the  warm  dilute 
solution  is  washed,  dried,  and  treated  with  carbon  disulphide.  If 
a  residue  remains  it  is  to  be  examined. 

cc.  The  remaining  quarter  of  the  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  solu- 
tion is  used  for  the  estimation  of  the  alkalies.^  Mix  with  chlo- 
rine water,  then  with  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate ;  after 
allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  some  time,  filter  off  the  precipi- 
tate, evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  ignite  the  residue  in  a  plati- 
num dish  to  remove  the  ammonium  salts,  and  finally  separate  the 
magnesium  from  the  alkalies  as  directed  p.  491,  16.  The  reagents 
must  be  most  carefully  tested  for  fixed  alkalies,  and  the  use  of  glass 
and  porcelain  vessels  avoided  as  far  as  practicable. 

Should  the  limestone  contain  a  sulphate  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  precipitate  the  sulphuric  acid  by  a  small  excess  of  barium 
chloride,  allow  to  settle,  and  filter  off  the  barium  sulphate  (which 
is  to  be  determined  in  the  usual  manner)  before  proceeding  as 
above  to  the  estimation  of  the  alkalies. 

A.  As  calcite  and  aragouite  may  contsin  Jltwrides  (Jenz8Ch:j:), 


*  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1,  474. 

f  The  simplest  way  of  ascertaining  whether  and  what  alkalies  are  present  in 
a  limestone,  is  the  process  given  by  Enoelbach  (Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbarm.  128, 
280)— viz.,  ignite  a  portion  of  the  triturated  mineral  strongly  in  a  platinum  cru- 
cihle  over  the  blast,  boil  with  a  little  water,  filter,  neutralize  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  precipitate  with  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate,  filter,  evaporate  the 
filtrate  to  dryness  and  examine  with  the  spectroscope.  The  ammonium  carbon- 
ate precipitate  may  be  evaporated  with  hydrochloric  add  to  dryness,  and  exam- 
ined in  like  manner  for  barium  and  strontium. 

X  Fogg.  Annal.  96,  145. 
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the  possihle  presence  of  fluorine  muEt  not  be  dlBrcgni-dcd  in  accu- 
rate aualyses  of  limestonus.  Treat,  therefore,  a  largei-  snuiple  of 
the  miiiui-al  with  acetic  acid  until  the  calcium  uiiJ  iiiu^iie^iura  car 
boiiates  are  decomposed  ;  evaporate  to  dryne^B  mitil  tlio  excess  of 
acetic  acid  is  completely  expelled,  and  extract  the  residue  with 
water  (§  138, 1,).  We  have  th^  fluorine  in  the  residue.  If  it  can 
be  distinctly  detected  in  a  [x>rtion  of  the  same,*  the  detenuinaUon 
may  be  attempted  after  §  138,  II.,  3,  a. 

i.  If  tlie  limoBtone  under  examination  contains  chlondee,  treat 
a  large  eample  with  water  and  nitric  acid,  at  a  very  gentle  heat ; 
filter,  and  precipitate  the  chlorine  from  the  filtrate  by  solution  i^ 
silver  nitrate. 

k.  It  is  often  interesting  for  agricuUarists  to  know  the  degree 
of  solubility  of  a  sample  of  limestone  or  marl  in  the  weaker  soIt- 
ente.  This  may  be  ascertained  by  treating  the  sample  first  with 
water,  then  with  acetic  acid,  finally  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
examining  each  solution  and  the  residue.  The  analysis  of  marls 
made  by  C.  STKucEMAUNt  were  done  in  this  manner. 

I.  To  effect  the  separation  of  the  caustic  or  carbonated  lime,  in 
hydraulic  limes,  from  the  silicates,  DevilleJ  proposed  to  boil  with 
solution  of  ammonium  nitrate,  which  he  stated  would  dissolve  the 
oaustic  lime  and  carbonate  of  lime,  without  exercising  a  decom- 
posing action  on  the  silicates,  Gunni(jo§  found,  however,  tliat  by 
this  process  the  double  silicates  of  aluminium  and  calcium  arc  more 
or  lene  decomposed,  with  separation  of  silicic  acid.  As  yet  no 
method  is  known  by  which  the  object  here  stated  can  he  accom- 
plished with  absolute  accuracy;  the  best  way,  perhaps,  is  treating 
the  sample  with  dilute  acetic  acid;  C.  KhacszI  recommends 
hydrochloric  acid. 

B.  Volumetric  Dkteeminatkin  of  OALcnjM  Cabbonate  and  Mag- 
nesium Oakbonate  (for  technical  purposes). 

^311. 

a.  If  a  mineral  contains  only  calcium  carbonate,  the  amount  of 
the  latter  may  be  estimated  from  the  quantity  of  acid  required  to 
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effect  its  decomposition,  the  method  described  in  §  198  being 
employed  for  the  purpose.  Or  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  mineral 
may  be  determined,  and  1  mol.  calcium  carbonate  =  100  calculated 
for  each  mol.  carbonic  acid  =  44. 

h.  But  if  the  mineral  contains,  besides  calcium  carbonate,  also 
magnesium  carbonate,  the  results  obtained  by  either  process  give 
the  quantity  of  calcium  carbonate  +  magnesium  carbonate,  the 
latter  being  expressed  by  its  equivalent  quantity  of  calcium  car- 
bonate (i.tf.,  100  of  calcium  carbonate  for  84  of  magnesium  carbon- 
ate). If,  therefore,  you  desire  to  know  the  actual  amount  of  each, 
you  must,  in  addition  to  the  above  determination,  determine  one 
of  the  alkali-earth  metals  separately.  For  this  purpose  one  of  the 
two  following  methods  may  be  employed  : — 

1.  Mix  the  dilute  solution  of  2 — 5  grm.  of  the  mineral  with 
ammonia  and  ammonium  oxalate  in  excess,  allow  to  stand  for  12 
hours  and  then  filter.  Ignite  the  precipitate  of  calcium  oxalate, 
together  with  the  filter,  and  treat  the  calcium  carbonate  produced 
as  directed  §  198.  This  process  gives  the  amount  of  calcium  con- 
tained in  the  analyzed  mineral ;  the  difference  between  this  and 
the  former  result  gives  the  calcium  carbonate  which  is  equivalent 
to  the  amount  of  magnesium  carbonate  present.  To  obtain  per- 
fectly accurate  results  by  this  method,  repeated  precipitation  is 
indispensable  (see  §  154,  6,  <z). 

2.  Dissolve  2 — 5  grm.  of  the  mineral  in  the  least  possible 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  a  solution  of  lime  in  sugar 
water  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms.  By  this  operation  the  mag- 
nesia only  is  precipitated.  Filter,  wash,  and  treat  the  precipitate 
as  directed  §  198 ;  the  result  represents  the  quantity  of  the  magne- 
sium. Deduct  the  quantity  of  calcium  carbonate  equivalent  thereto 
from  the  result  of  the  total  determination ;  the  remainder  is  the 
amount  of  calcium  carbonate  present. 

The  method  2  is  only  suitable  when  the  proportion  of  magne- 
sium is  small. 
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[13.  ASSAY  OF  COPPER  ORES. 
§212. 

For  the  assayer  who  Las  oceasioD  to  dt'teriniae  the  amoont  of 
coppci-  in  ores  very  fro(iiiently,  the  method  of  LrcKow*  depending 
on  the  tjlectroiytie  depoeition  of  copper,  and  the  method  of  Steih- 
BECKf  (volumetric  determination  iiy  means  of  potiiBsiiiiii  cyanide), 
are  to  be  recommended.  For  the  analytical  chemist,  who  is  only 
oceaaionally  culled  upon  to  assay  a  copper  ore,  the  pi-oceeses 
below  descril>ed  may  he  useful,  aa  they  require  no  preparation  ot 
special  reagents  or  apparatns, 

1.  Whfn  Arsenic,  AjUimony,  Bismuth^  {Cadmtvm,  Tin)  are 
not  J^vsent. 

Take  1  grm.  of  the  pnlverized  ore  if  rich,  3  to  S  if  poor.  Put 
it  iu  a  dry  heaker  (best  of  a  diameter  of  8 — 10  centimcti'es  at  the 
bottom),  cover  with  a  watch-glase.  Mix  in  another  glass  veiecl. 
which  shoiild  be  dry  to  avoid  dilution,  1  pt.  ealpitnn'c  with  3  to  4 
pts.  nitric  acid,  both  concentrated.  Ponr  the  mixed  acids  ayton  tlte 
ore.  40—50  c.  o.  wilt  suffice  if  not  more  than  2  grm.  ore  are  taken. 
The  action  is  less  violciit  if  the  requisite  amount  of  acid  is  added 
at  once  than  it  in  if  added  gradually.  Heat  the  covered  beaker  on 
a  sand-bath,  to  near  100°  C.  an  hour  or  two,  or  until  the  action  of 
the  acids  on  the  ore  has  apparently  nearly  ceased,  raise  then  tlie  walcli* 
glass  covering  the  beaker  so  far  as  to  allow  vapors  to  pass  ofE  freely 
by  interposing  between  it  and  the  beaker  a  triangle  made  of  thick 
glass  rod,  and  evaporate  nutil  nitric  acid  is  completely  removed. 
Copper  exists  in  the  residue  as  snlphate,  mixed  usually  with  other 
metallic  snlphatee,  together  with  such  constituents  of  the  ore  as  are 
not  decomposed  by  the  aciils.  A  small  quantity  of  liquid  tsulphuric 
acid)  will  still  remain  with  tlie  solid  residue,  and  should  not  be 
removed  by  further  elevation  of  temperature.  After  cooling,  add 
aljout  100  a  a  of  water  to  the  residue  and  keep  it  warm  on  llie 
sand-bath  an  lionr  to  ensure  solntion  of  the  anhydrous  copper  sul- 
phate. Complete  solution  of  the  copper  in  the  residne  may  be 
effected  in  a  few  minutes  by  adding  with  the  water  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid;  but  since  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  notable  qiuntitira 
of  lead  sulphate,  it  should  not  be  used  fen 
e  is  knowp  ji 
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part  of  the  residue  and  wash  it  with  hot  water.  If  the  residue 
contaius  lead  sulphate,  avoid  the  use  of  an  unnecessary  volume  of 
water  in  washing,  or  use  water  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  to  pre- 
vent lead  sulphate  from  being  dissolved.  Dilute  the  filtrate  to 
about  500  c.  c.  If  hydrochloric  acid  has  not  previously  been  used, 
add  now  1  or  2  c.  c.  and  heat  to  boiling  and  pass  hydrogen  sulphide 
through  the  solution  until  the  copper  is  all  precipitated,  the  tem- 
perature meanwhile  being  maintained  nearly  or  quite  to  the  boil- 
ing point.  If  a  tolerably  rapid  current  of  H,S  be  passed  into  the 
solution  through  a  tube  contracted  at  the  orifice  to  a  diameter  of  1 
to  2  millimetres,  so  as  to  produce  numerous  and  small  bubbles,  the 
precipitation  is  usually  complete  in  course  of  16  to  25  minutes. 
Wash  the  precipitate,  dry,  ignite  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  and 
weigh  the  resulting  Cu,8  according  to  directions  in  §  119,  3,  a, 
page  316.  > 

2.    When  Antimony^  Arsenic^  {Bismuth^  Cadmium,  Tin)  are 
present 

Arsenical  or  antimonial  minerals  are  occasionally  present  in 
copper  ores,  bismuth  compounds  very  rarely,  while  appreciable 
amounts  of  cadmium  or  tin  can  usually  safely  be  assumed  to  be 
absent.  If  the  ore  to  be  assayed  has  not  been  pulverized  and  can 
be  examined  in  large  fragments,  the  assayer,  with  suflScient  knowl- 
edge of  mineralogy  and  exjierience  in  the  use  of  the  blowpipe,  can 
usually  decide  whether  arsenic,  antimony,  or  even  bismuth  are 
present.  If  this  cannot  be  done,  qualitative  testing  in  the  wet  way 
should  be  resorted  to.  If  any  of  the  metals  which  interfere  with 
the  process  described  in  1  are  present,  decompose  the  ore  with 
aqua  regia,  adding  also  enough  sulphuric  acid  to  convert  into  sul- 
phates, on  evaporation,  any  nitrates  and  chlorides  which  may  be 
formed.  An  unnecessary  excess  of  sulphuric  should  be  avoided, 
as  it  is  diificult  to  remove  by  evaporation  and,  if  allowed  to  remain 
in  large  amount,  may  render  the  subsequent  precipitation  of  copper 
less  perfect.  After  removing  the  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids 
by  evaporation,  dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  in  the  residue  by 
digestion  with  water,  filter,  add  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  (100 — 
200  c.  c),  set  in  a  warm  place ;  if  the  solution  ceases  to  smell  of  80, 
after  half  an  hour,  add  more  solution  of  sulphurous  acid.  Finally, 
after  allowing  the  solution  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  4  or  5  hours 
at  least,  precipitate  the  copper  with  ammonium  or  potassium  sul- 
phocyanate  and  determine  it  as  Cu,S  as  directed  in  §  119,  8,  h.] 
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[13.  ASSAY  OF  LEAD  ORES 
§213. 

Tlie  commercial  value  of  lead  ore  is  often  estimated  from 
assays  mado  in  ibe  di-y  way.  Theae  aesays  are  not  very  exact  even 
in  rich  ore,  and  still  less  so  in  poor  ores.  If  the  means  for  making 
a  dry  assay  are  not  at  hand,  or  a  more  accurate  determination  is 
required,  tlie  following  metliod  applicable  to  all  ores  (rich  or  poor, 
galenEis  or  carbonates),  not  containing  arsenic  or  antimony  may  be 
need. 

Decompose  the  finely  pulverized  ore — 2  grm.  if  rich,  5  ^frra.  if 
poor — with  a  mixture  of  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphmic  acid 
precisely  in  the  manner  described  for  copper  ores  (^  213,  1). 
After  free  nitric  acid  has  been  removed  by  evaporation,  the  lead 
exists  in  the  residue  as  lead  sulphate,  mixed,  according  to  the  char 
acter  of  the  ore,  with  different  kinds  and  quantities  of  other 
metallic  sulphates,  and  alao  such  constituents  of  the  ore  as  are  not 
decomposed  by  the  acids.  Sulphuric  acid,  whicii  may  be  used 
freely  in  the  decomposing  mixture,  should  remain  also  with  this 
residue  and  not  be  driven  off  by  evaporation.  When,  toward  the 
close  of  the  process  of  evaporation  by  gradually  increasing  tem- 
perature, dense  white  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  begin  to  appear,  or 
when,  at  a  temperature  little  exceeding  100°  C,  no  odor  of  nitric 
acid  is  perceptible,  heat  is  removed  and  the  residue  allowod  to 
cool.  About  100  c.  c.  of  water  are  then  added.  After  digesting  2 
hours  to  dissolve  such  metalKc  sulphates  as  are  soluble  in  water, 
the  residue,  containing  lead  sulphate  and  other  insolublt.-  m^itter 
(possibly,  for  example,  quartz,  native  silicates,  barium  sulphate, 
calcium  sulphate),  is  collected  on  a  moderate  sized  filter  and  waabcd 
with  water  to  which  a  little  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added.  The 
filter  and  its  contents,  without  previous  drying,  are  then  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  a  large  beaker.  Pour  first  ammonia  f  20 — 30  cc) 
npon  the  filter  and  residue,  and  next  acetic  acid  to  decided  acid  reac- 
tion, keep  warm  some  20  minutes  with  occasional  stirring.  The 
lead  sulphate  readily  dissolves.  Filter,  wasli  the  still  remaining 
undissolved  residue  and  filter,  chiefly  by  decanfation,  adding  to 
the  wash  water  at  first  a  little  ammonium  a 
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ble  deposition  of  the  latter  daring  the  snbeeqnent  precipitation  of 
the  lead,  dilute  the  filtrate  by  adding  iV  ^^  i  ^^^  volume  of  water, 
and  add  1  or  2  c.  c.  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Precipitate  now  the 
lead,  either  in  the  cold  or  slightly  heated  solution,  with  a  current 
of  hydrogen  sulphide.  Treat  the  precipitate  according  to  §  116, 2, 
page  299.  In  igniting  in  hydrogen,  take  care  that  only  the  hot 
torn  of  the  porcelain  crucible  is  faintly  red.  Too  high  heat  will 
cause  loss  by  volatilization. 

If  this  ore  contains  arsenic  and  antimony,  these  elements,  or  at 
least  the  latter,  will  cause  a  small  quantity  of  lead  to  remain  undis- 
solved in  the  residue  remaining  after  the  treatment  with  ammo- 
nium acetate.  In  such  a  case,  lead  may  be  separated  from  the  resi- 
due by  means  of  methods  of  separation  described  in  §  164,  or  a 
wholly  difiEerent  course  may  be  devised  and  applied  to  the  original 
substance.] 

[14.  DETERMINATION  OF  NICKEL  AND  COBALT  IN 

ORES,    SPEISS*  AND  MATTE.t 

§  214. 

The  separation  of  nickel  and  cobalt  from  other  metals  which 
accompany  them  in  ores  and  determination  of  their  joint  amount 
precedes  the  separation  of  the  two  metals.  The  process  requires 
:  great  care  throughout.  A  method  is  here  given  for  determining  these 
metals,  and  also  copper  and  lead,  in  a  ''  matte"  containing,  besides 
nickel  and  cobalt,  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  accidental  adhering  parti- 
cles of  sand  and  earthy  silicates.  To  the  description  of  this  method 
will  be  appended  modifications  necessary  or  admissible  in  the 
examination  of  other  products. 

1.  Decomposition  and  Separation  of  Lead. 

Decompose  2  gr.  of  the  very  finely  pulverized  material  with  a 
mixture  of  concentrated  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid,  proceeding  pre- 
cisely as  recommended  for  decomposition  of  copper  ores.  (See  § 
312,  1.)    It  is,  however,  safer,  after  the  nitric  acid  first  employed 

*  A  product  consisting  chiefly  of  metallic  arsenides  obtained  by  smelting  ores 
is  called  '*speiss." 

t  A  product  consisting  chiefly  of  metallic  sulphides  obtained  by  smelting  ores 
if  called*' matte." 
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Las  been  expelled,  to  add  to  the  residual  sniphnric  acid  a  fresh  por 
tioti  of  concentrated  nitriu  acid ;  keep  hot  for  sorae  time,  unil  finally 
evaporate  off  all  tlie  nitric  acid  a  second  time,  allowing  at  least  8 
or  10  lioora  for  the  whole  procesB  of  decomposition.  Add  witttr 
(100  to  150  c.c.)  to  the  cooled  residue  and  digest  3  or  4  hour*,  nad 
filter  the  solution  of  metallic  sulphates  obtained  from  the  insohi- 
ble  residue,  which  contains  the  lead  as  sulphate,  together  with  par- 
ticles of  sand,  &c.  Dissolve  the  lead  sulphate  in  this  residue  with 
ammonium  acetate  and  determine  the  lead  as  in  tlie  process  of  assay- 
ing lead  ores,  g  213.  Incinerate  thefiltercoutaining  the  portion  of 
the  residue  which  ammonium  acetate  fails  to  diaeolve  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  and  add  to  it  in  the  crucible  aqua  regia ;  evaporate  to  a 
few  drops.  If  the  few  drops  of  remaining  liquid  show  no  greeninb 
color,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  residue  so  treated  contains  no 
nickel  or  cobalt.  If  the  color  indicates  presence  of  these  metals,  rinw 
the  contents  of  the  crucible  into  Ihe  iiltrate  from  the  lead  sulphate. 
Before  throwing  away  the  filtrate  from  the  final  lead  precipitate  (lead 
sulphide),  prove  that  it  contains  no  nickel  orcobalt  by  adding  ammo- 
nia to  neutral  reaction,  and  a  few  drops  of  ammonium  sulphide. 

a.  Separation  of  Copper. 

Dilute  the  filtrate  from  the  lead  sulphate  and  other  insolnblf 
matter  to  about  500  c.c,  and  precipitate  copper  witli  hydrogen  sul- 
phide and  determine  it,  proceeding  as  directed  in  "Assay  of  Copper 
Ores,"  §  212. 


ition  of  Iron. 

Concentrate  the  filtrate  fiom  the  copper  sulphide,  add  nitric 
acid  enough  to  convert  the  iron  into  a  ferric  salt,  and  boil  a  few 
minutes.  Allow  the  solution,  which  should  now  oeoupy  n  volume 
of  about  300  c.c.,  to  become  nearly  cold,  and  add  a  larrfe  rnvM  of 
ammonia  at  once,  and  let  it  stand  in  a  warm  place  (5U°  to  70°  C.)  half 
an  hour.  Filter  then  into  a  porcelain  casserole  and  wash  the  greater 
part  of  the  saline  matter  out  of  the  ferric  hydroxide  with  hot  water. 
Complete  washing  is  needless.  Although  this  filtrate  contains  the 
greater  part  of  the  uickel  and  cobalt,  a  very  considerable  ijnantity 
is  retained  by  the  ferric  hydroxide.  Even  a  second  precipitation 
with  ammonia  cannot  he  relied  upon  for  effecting  a  satisfactory  sep- 
aration. Dissolve,  therefore,  the  ferric 
acid,  "\rh"i.>li 
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next  converted  into  ammonium  chloride,  which  acts  favorably, 
rather  than  otherwise,  in  the  subsequent  precipitation  of  iron 
(§  160,  Yl).  Wash  the  filter  from  which  the  iron  precipitate  has 
been  dissolved,  neutralize  the  greater  part  of  the  free  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  the  solution  witli  ammonia,  proceed  then  care- 
fully to  prepare  the  solution  for  precipitation  of  iron  with  sodium 
acetate  by  neutralizing  properly  with  sodium  or  ammonium  car- 
bonate and  addition  of  acetic  acid,  as  described  in  §  160,  Yl,  p.  517. 
The  iron  precipitated  thus  a  second  time  is  still  not  absolutely  free 
from  a  trace  of  nickel  or  cobalt,  which  may,  however,  be  neglected 
unless  extraordinary  accuracy  is  required,  or  unless  the  original  sub- 
stance was  comparatively  rich  in  these  metals  (containing  over  20 
per  cent).  In  that  case,  dissolve  the  iron  precipitate  in  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  and  precipitate  the  iron  again  as  basic  ferric  acetate  and 
filter.  Add  the  filtrate  or  filtrates,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  first 
ammoniacal  filtrate,  which  should  meanwhile  have  been  concen- 
trated to  expel  free  ammonia  and  reduce  its  volume.  The  mixed 
filtrates  will  now  contain  some  free  acetic  acid.  Concentrate  in  a 
porcelain  dish  to  300  or  400  cc,  and  add  ammonia  to  alkaline  reac- 
tion. This  will  usually  throw  down  a  little  ferric  or  aluminium 
hydroxide,  which  is  to  be  filtered  off.  If  the  precipitate  is  very 
slight  it  may  be  thrown  away.  If  considerable,  dissolve  in  HOI, 
reprecipitate  with  ammonia,  filter,  and  add  the  filtrate  to  the  main 
filtrate. 

4.  Precipitation  of  Nickel  <md  Cobalt . 

Concentrate  the  now  alkaline  solution  to  a  volume  of  about  250 
cc.  During  the  concentration  the  solution  will  sometimes  become 
slightly  acid,  as  may  be  shown  by  testing  with  litmus  paper.  If 
acid,  it  is  in  just  the  right  condition  for  precipitation  of  nickel  and 
cobalt  as  sulphides.  If  alkaline,  add  cautiously  HCl  till  the  fluid 
gives  with  litmus  paper  a  distinct  but  sUghi  acid  reaction.  Pre- 
cipitate next  nickel  and  cobalt  in  the  solution  previously  heated 
to  gentle  ebullition  in  a  beaker  covered  with  a  watch-glass,  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,  according  to  §  110,  J,  /?,  p.  261.  Dry  the  sul- 
phides on  the  filter  and  remove  them  from  the  filter  to  a  beaker. 
Incinerate  the  filter,  add  the  ash  and  adhering  nickel  and  cobalt 
sulphides  to  the  portion  in  the  beaker,  or  if  the  whole  quantity  of 
sulphides  is  small,  calcine  the  whole  with  the  filter.    Treat  with 


aqaa  regia  antil  only  a  residue  of  yellow  eiilphnr  remains  audio- 
solved,  evaporate,  and  expose  the  residue  to  ii  lieat  of  100°  C,  to 
make  traces  of  silica  insoluble;  then  moisten  with  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  add  15^20  cc  of  water  to  dissolve  nickel  and 
cobalt  salts,  add  without  previous  filtration  eoiuo  fresli  sohition 
of  H,S  as  long  as  it  produces  a  dark-colored  precipitate  or  turbid- 
ity (indicating  traces  of  still  unreinoved  copper  or  lead),  filter  into 
a  porcelain  disli  (having  a  capacity  of  250  cc),  and  coneentmte  the 
solution  to  about  100  cc.  Boil  gently,  and  during  the  boiling  *dd 
gradually  pure  sodium  carbonate  solution  to  alkaline  reaction, 
avoiding  much  excess;  continue  the  boiling  a  few  minutee  to 
remove  free  carbonic  acid.  Next  dissolve  in  a  platinum  dUh  a  few 
decigrammes  of  pure  sodium  hydroxide  (prepared  from  metallic 
sodium*),  add  the  solution,  and  heat  again  to  boiling  to  precipitatt? 
the  nickel  and  cobalt  that  may  still  remain  in  solution.  Wash  the 
precipitate  with  boiling  hot  water,  first  by  decantation,  and  finally 
on  the  filter  (best  with  the  Bunsen  filtering  apparatus)  until  a  drop 
of  the  washings  evaporated  on  polished  platiimm  foil  gives  nu 
more  residue  than  distilled  water,  and  then  wash  still  a  littU:  longvr. 
After  drying  tlie  precipitate,  remove  from  the  filter  to  a  piece  of 
glazed  paper,  and  cover  it  immediately  with  a  bell-glassf  and  incin- 
erate the  filter  with  the  small  portion  adhering  to  it  until  carbon 
is  completely  removed,  and  expose  for  some  time  longer  to  the 
air  at  a  red  heat,  to  remove  traces  of  carbon  which  metalliq  nickel 
reduced  by  the  paper  may  have  absorbed.  Transfer  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  oxides  to  the  crucible,  cover  and  heat  to  redness,  finally 
reduce  the  oxides  to  metals  by  ignition  in  hydrogen,  according  t« 
§  110,  2. 

If  the  preceding  operations  have  been  conducted  with  due  cut 
the  metals  thus  obtained  are  free  from  appreciable  quantities  of 
impurities.  Test  them,  however,  fii-st  for  soda  by  adding  in  llie 
crucible  a  few  drops  of  water,  allowing  it  to  remain  in  contact  willi 
the  metal  10  minutes  or  longer,  and  applying  reddened  litmus 
paper.  If  the  experiment  shows  presence  of  soda  it  can  be  removed 
(probably  but  incompletely)  by  prolonged  digestion  wiUi  water. 

"If  pure  sodium  hydroxide  is  not  at  hand,  a  small  quantity  can  easily  bep»- 
pared  hy  dlssolviug  w  fragment  of  Boiliura  in  water  In  a  J 
t  Strongly  j 
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removing  the  water  with  a  pipette,  drying  and  igniting  the  metal 
again  in  hydrogen.  Test  also  for  silica  by  dissolving  in  nitric  acid. 
If  an  appreciable  amount  of  silica  remains  undissolved,*  collect  on 
a  small  filter,  weigh,  and  make  the  necessary  dednction  from  the 
first  weight  of  the  metals. 

5.  Separation  of  Cobalt  from  Nickel, 

Evaporate  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  the  metals  nearly  to  dry- 
ness, or  until  free  nitric  is  almost  completely  removed  ;  add  4  or  5 
c,c.  of  water  to  dissolve  the  nickel  and  cobalt  salts,  add  drop  by 
drop  solution  of  potassium  carbonate  until  a  permanent  precipitate 
just  begins  to  be  formed.  (If  free  nitric  has  been  removed  by 
evaporation  completely,  the  addition  of  potassium  carbonate  is  not 
required.)  Next  add  6  to  8  grm.  potassium  nitrite  dissolved  in  10  to 
15  C.C.  of  hot  water.  This  usually  produces  a  flocculent  precipi- 
tate containing  both  nickel  and  cobalt,  on  account  of  the  potassium 
carbonate  which  the  nitrite  commonly  used  as  a  reagent  contains. 
Add  then  a  little  acetic  acid.  Any  flocculent  precipitate  which 
may  have  been  previously  formed  now  disappears,  and  a  precipitate 
of  tripotassium  cobaltic  nitrite,  either  simultaneously  or  after  a 
short  time,  is  deposited.  Much  acetic  acid  hinders  the  complete  sep- 
aration of  cobalt.  If  a  flocculent  precipitate  has  been  formed,  a  few 
drops  usually  sufiice  to  dissolve  it ;  2  or  3  c.c.  more  may  then  be 
added.  The  whole  volume  of  the  solution  should  then  amount  to 
only  15  to  20  c.c.  Cover  the  beaker  containing  it  with  a  watch- 
glass  and  allow  it  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  at  least  24  hours.  Fil- 
ter ;  wash  with  a  solution  of  potassium  acetatcf  Test  the  filtrate 
for  cobalt  as  follows :  Dilute,  heat,  precipitate  with  sodium  hydrox- 

*  According  to  my  own  experience  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  the  nickel  and 
cobalt  free  from  iron  and  aluminium.  If  the  operator  wishes  to  assure  himself 
on  this  point,  an  excess  of  ammonia  may  be  added  to  the  nitric  acid  solution 
before  filtering  off  the  silica.  If  a  precipitate  is  formed  it  must  be  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed  slightly,  dissolved  on  the  filter  (which  retains  the  accompanying 
silica),  reprecipitatcd  with  ammonia,  collected  again  on  the  same  filter,  wa^ed, 
ignited,  and  weighed,  when  its  weight  jointly  with  the  silica  may  be  deducted 
from  the  first  weight  of  the  cobalt  and  nickel.  If  cobalt  is  then  to  be  separated 
from  nickel,  both  metals  may  be  precipitated  from  the  filtrates  as  sulphides,  dis- 
solved in  aqua  regia.  when  after  removing  free  acids,  the  process  of  separating 
cobalt  may  be  applied. — O.  D.  A. 

f  A  suitable  solution  may  be  prepared  by  neutralizing  acetic  acid  with  crys- 
tallized potassium  bicarbonate,  leaving  the  solution  slightly  acid. 
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ide,  wash  the  greater  part  of  the  eiiline  matter  ont  of  tlie  precipi- 
tate, disBolve  it  in  nitric  acid,  evuporaKi  to  dvyuase  on  a  waUrr-Lath, 
add  two  or  three  drops  of  uitric  acid  to  the  residue,  dissolve  in  a 
small  volume  of  water,  tilter,  eoucentratc,  and  rex>eiit  the  pnxsw 
of  separation  with  potassium  nitrite  as  before.  Put  the  filter  con- 
taining the  cobalt  pi'ecipitnte,  still  moist,  iuto  a  beaker,  add  about 
10(J  C.C.  of  water,  heat,  add  hydrochloric  acid  until  eolntion  la 
effected,  separate  the  filter  paper  by  filtration,  evaporat«  the  sola 
tion  on  a  water-bath,  allowing  the  residue  to  remain  on  the 
water-bath  2  or  3  hours  to  render  truces  of  eiliea  insoluble, 
moisten  with  hydrochloric  acid,  add  water,  filter,  and  convert 
the  cobalt  in  the  solution  into  the  metallic  form  by  tbe  game 
process  as  before  eiujiloyed  for  obtuning  metallic  nickel  and 
cobalt  from  a  similar  solution ;  test  also  the  weighed  cobalt  for 
impurities  in  the  same  manner.  The  amount  of  nickel  in  the  mix- 
ture of  the  two  metals  may  now  be  c^culated  by  difference. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  lead  and  copper  are  determined  in 
tbe  process  here  described.  No  essential  modification,  however, 
can  be  made  in  the  method  of  separating  them  from  nickel  and 
cobalt  when  their  determination  is  not  required. 

6,  Modijications  admimihle  or  required  foi-  ores,  or  other  pro- 
ducta  of  different  compoaitii/ns. 

If  only  very  littin  copper  is  present  (le66  than  I  per  cent),  and 
no  other  metals  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  groups,  the  treatment  of  the 
first  solution  with  H,S  may  be  omitted.  The  copper  then  remainB 
in  solution  until  after  the  iron  is  separated  and  is  precipitated 
along  with  nickel  and  cobalt  as  sulphide.  After  the  mixed  sul- 
phides are  dissolved  as  before  described,  the  copper  may  bo  sepa- 
rated from  the  slightly  acid  solution  by  hydrogen  sulphide. 

When  no  lead  is  present,  the  treatment  of  the  first  infiolable 
residue  with  ammonium  acetate  is  omitted. 

If  other  metals  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  groups  are  present  no 
modification  is  required.  In  case,  however,  arsenic  is  present  (u 
in  speiss  and  some  ores),  it  is  advisable  to  convt-rt  the  iv-i^ulting 
arsenic  acid   into  arsenious  bymi-'an-   ■■  i-.'fore 

treatment  witli  H,S. 

No  modifications  are  required  >  .  o  of__, 
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notable  amount  of  manganese.  In  respect  to  manganese,  it  can 
safely  be  assumed  when  not  more  than  a  trace  is  present  (as  in 
matte  or  speiss  and  mast  ores)  that  the  precipitation  of  nickel  and 
cobalt  as  directed  in  a  solution  containing  a  small  quantity  of  free 
acetic  acid  will  effect  its  separation.  But  if  a  considerable  amount 
is  present  a  small  portion  is  liable  to  be  precipitated  along  with 
the  nickel  and  cobalt  sulphides.  This  can  be  removed  when  the 
mixed  sulphides  are  brought  into  solution,  and  excess  of  acid  is 
removed  by  adding  ammonium  chloride  freely,  also  a  little  ammo- 
nium acetate,  and  repeating  the  precipitation  of  nickel  aud  cobalt 
in  same  manner  as  before,  as  sulphides,  taking  care  to  have  the 
solution  always  contain  a  small  quantity  of  free  acetic  acid.  Or 
the  manganese  may  be  separated  from  the  solution  of  the  three 
metals  according  to  §  160,  86,  page  529. 

If  zinc  is  present  it  all  goes  down  with  the  nickel  and  cobalt 
when  they  are  precipitated  as  sulphides.  After  the  mixed  sul- 
phides have  been  dissolved  and  free  acid  has  been  removed  by 
evaporation,  zinc  may  then  be  separated  according  §  160,  76,  p. 
520. 

15.  ASSAY  OF  ZINC  ORES. 

§215. 

Method  of  ScHAFFNER,*  modified  hy  C.  KuNZEL,t  (m 
employed  in  the  Belgia/n^  zino-works  ;  described  hy  C.  Gboll.:|: 

a.  SoliUion  of  the  ore  and  preparation  of  the  ammumiacal 
solution. 

Powder  and  dry  the  ore. 

Take  0*5  grm.  in  the  case  of  rich  ores,  1  grm.  in  the  case  of 
poor  ores,  transfer  to  a  small  flask,  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid 
with  addition  of  some  nitric  acid  by  the  aid  of  heat,  expel  the 
excess  of  acid  by  evaporation,  add  some  water,  and  then  excess  of 
ammonia.  Filter  into  a  beaker,  and  wash  the  residue  with  luke- 
warm water  and  ammonia,  till  ammonium  sulphide  ceases  to  pro- 
duce a  white  turbidity  in  the  washings.  The  oxide  of  zinc 
remaining  in  the  ferric  hydroxide  is  disregarded.     Its  quantity, 

*  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  78,  410. 

f  lb,  88»  486.  %  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.  1.  21. 
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according  to  G-roll,  does  not  exceed  0'3 — 0-5  per  cent.  Tliia 
statement  probably  has  reference  only  to  ores  containing  relatively 
little  iron;  where  mncb  iron  is  present  tbe  quantity  of  sine  left 
bebind  in  tbe  precipitate  may  be  not  inconsiderable.  Tbe  error 
tbuB  arising  may  be  greatly  diminished  by  dissolving  tbe  sligbtlr 
waelicd  iron  precipitate  in  hydrochloric  acid  and  adding  excess  of 
ammonia.  But  the  anrer  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  add  to  the 
original  solution— after  evaporating  off  the  greater  part  of  the  free 
acid  as  above,  and  allowing  to  cool — dilute  swiium  carbonate  nearly 
to  neotralization,  then  to  precipitate  the  iron,  after  p.  517,  with 
sodium  acetate,  boiling,  to  tilter,  and  wash.  The  wasiiings,  after 
being  concentrated  by  evaporation,  are  added  to  tbe  filtrate  and 
the  whole  is  then  mixed  with  ammonia,  till  the  first-formed  pre- 
cipitate is  redissolved. 

If  tbe  ore  contains  manganese — provided  approximate  rcsnlto 
will  suffice — digest  tbe  solution  of  tbe  ore  in  acids,  after  the  addi- 
tion of  excess  of  ammonia  and  water,  at  a  gentle  beat  for  a  long 
time,  and  then  filter  off,  with  the  iron  precipitate,  the  tiydraled 
protosesipiiosido  of  manganese  which  has  separated  from  the 
action  of  the  air.  The  safer  course— though  undoubtedly  leea 
simplo^is,  after  separating  tbe  iron  with  sodiain  acetate,  to  pre- 
cipitate tbe  manganese  by  passing  chlorine,  as  directed  p.  510,  or 
by  adding  bromine  and  heating. 

If  lead  is  present,  it  ia  separated  by  evaporating  the  aqna  regis 
solution  with  sulpburic  acid,  taking  up  the  residue  with  water  and 
filtering;  then  proceed  as  directed. 

b.  Preparution  and  standardising  of  the  sodium  gidpkidf 
solution. 

The  solution  of  sodium  sulphide  is  prepared  either  by  dissolving 
crystallized  sodium  sulphide  in  water  (about  100  grm.  to  1000 — 
1200  water),  or  by  supersaturating  a  solution  of  soda,  free  from 
carbonic  acid,  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  subsequently  heating 
the  solution  in  a  flask  to  expel  the  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphido. 
Wliicbever  way  it  is  prepared,  the  solution  is  afterwards  ililnted, 
Ko  tbat  1  c.c.  may  precipitate  about  O'Ol  grm.  zinc.  Prepare  i 
solution  of  zinc,  by  dissolving  10  grm.  chcmk-ulij'  pure  zinc  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  44'lSi3  grm.  ■" 
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water,  and  making  tho  solntion  in  either  case  np  to  1  litre  with 
water. 

Each  C.C.  of  this  solution  corresponds  to  0*01  grm.  zinc.  Now 
measure  off  30 — 50  c.c.  of  this  zinc  solution  into  a  beaker,  add 
ammonia  till  the  precipitate  is  redisaolved,  and  then  400 — 500  c.c.  dis- 
tilled water.  Run  in  sodium  sulphide  as  long  as  a  distinct  precipi- 
tate continues  to  be  formed,  then  stir  briskly,  remove  a  drop  of  the 
fluid  on  the  end  of  a  rod  to  a  porcelain  plate,  spread  it  out  so  that 
it  may  cover  a  somewhat  large  surface,  and  place  in  the  middle  a 
drop  of  pure  dilute  solution  of  nickel  chloride.  If  the  edge  of  the 
drop  of  nickel  solution  remains  blue  or  green,  proceed  with  the 
addition  of  sodium  sulphide,  testing  from  time  to  time,  till  at  last 
a  blackish  gray  coloration  appears  surrounding  the  nickel  solution. 
The  reaction  is  now  completed,  the  whole  of  the  zinc  is  precipi- 
tated, and  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  sulphide  has  been  added.  The 
precise  depth  of  color  of  the  nickel  must  be  observed  and  remem- 
bered, as  it  will  have  to  serve  as  the  stopping  signal  in  future 
experiments.  To  make  sure  that  the  zinc  is  really  quite  precipi- 
tated, yon  may  add  a  few  tenths  of  a  c.c.  more  of  the  reagent,  and 
test  again,  of  course  the  color  of  the  nickel-drop  must  be  darker. 
Note  the  number  of  c.c.  used,  and  repeat  the  experiment,  running 
in  at  once  the  necessary  quantity  of  the  reagent,  less  1  cc,  and  then 
adding  0*2  cc.  at  a  time,  till  the  end-reaction  is  reached.  The 
last  experiment  is  considered  the  more  correct  one.  The  sodium 
sulphide  solution  must  be  restandardized  before  each  new  series  of 
analyses. 

€,  Determination  of  the  zinc  in  the  solution  of  the  ore. 

Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the  ammoniacal  solution  pre- 
pared in  tf  as  with  the  known  zinc  solution  in  b.  Here  also  repeat 
tlie  experiment,  the  second  time  running  in  at  once  the  required 
number  of  c.c,  less  1,  of  sodium  sulphide,  and  then  adding  0*2  cc. 
at  a  time,  till  the  end -reaction  makes  its  appearance.  The  second 
result  is  considered  the  true  one.  There  are  three  different  ways 
in  which  this  repetition  of  the  experiment  may  be  made.  You 
may  either  weigh  out  at  the  first  two  portions  of  the  zinc  ore,  or 
you  may  weigh  out  double  the  quantity  required  for  one  experi- 
ment, make  the  ammoniacal  solution  up  to  1  litre  and  employ  i 
litre  for  each  experiment,  or  lastly,  having  reached  the  end-reaction 
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in  the  first  experiment,  yon  m;ty  add  1  cc.  of  the  known  zinc  solu- 
tion, wliich  will  destroy  the  excess  of  sodinin  Bulphide,  and  then 
run  io  sodium  sulphide  in  portions  of  02  e.c,  till  the  end-reactiun 
i&  again  attained.  Of  cuurtte,  in  this  la^t  process  to  obtain  tlie 
second  result,  jou  deduct  from  the  whole  quantity  of  eudiam  &uU 
phide  used  the  amount  of  the  same,  corresponding  to  1  u.c  of  Uie 
zinc  eolution. 

If  the  ore  contains  copper,  remove  it  from  the  acid  eolntion  by 
hydrogen  sulphide,  evaporate  the  filtrute  with  nitric  acid,  dilate, 
treat  with  ammonia,  and  determine  the  zinc  as  above. 


[16.  PARTIAL  ANALYSIS  OF  IRON   ORES. 


For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  and  more  especially 
the  quality  of  the  iron,  which  can  bo  produced  from  an  ore,  deter- 
minations of  iron,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  manganese,  wttbont 
regard  to  other  constituents,  are  often  required.  An  examination 
of  the  oi'e  for  titanic  acid,  especially  if  it  is  a  maguetic  iron  ore,  it 
also  often  demanded.  Frequently  a  determination  of  only  two  or 
three  of  these  substances,  as  iron  and  phosphoms,  or  phoephoma 
and  sulpiiur,  is  required.  In  any  case  it  is  most  convenient  to  use 
a  separate  ])ortion  of  the  ore  for  the  determination  of  each  Eob- 
stance. 

Iron. 

/rrm  may  be  determined  vol n metrically  many  ways.  For  the 
pi^scut  purpose,  either  of  the  two  following  methods  may  be 
used. 

1.  Decompose  2  grm.  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  by 
beating  gently  on  a  sand-bath  in  a  covered  beaker,  having  a  capac- 
ity of  not  lees  than  half  a  litre.  If  the  ore  contains  carbonaceoiu 
matter,  the  weighed  portion  should  first  be  ignited  with  expoeure 
to  the  air  until  the  carbon  is  burned  out.  Two  or  three  honre 
suDico  for  t!ie  decomposition  of  most  limonites  and  magnetites,  liDt 
some  varieties  of  hematite  resist  the  action  of  acid  for  a  long  time. 
The  appearance  of  the  still  undiasolri 
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oxide  (or  carbonate)  of  iron  in  the  ore  is  dissolved.*  Dilute  eome- 
what  and  filter,  add  to  the  filtrate  20  to  30  c.c.  of  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  or  an  equivalent  amount  of  dilute,  and  evaporate  till  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  all  removed,  avoiding  a  heat  much  above  100°  C. 
After  cooling,  add  about  100  c.c.  of  water  and  digest  till  the  ferric 
sulphate  has  gone  into  solution.  Then  pour  the  solution  into  a 
half-litre  fiask,  without  filtering  from  a  slight  residue  of  silica 
which  may  have  separated,  dilute  up  to  the  mark,  mix  thoroughly^ 
and  make  two  determinations  of  iron,  each  in  100  c.c  of  this  solu- 
tion, by  reduction  to  ferrous  sulphate  and  titration  with  potassium 
permanganate  according  to  §  113,  3,  a,  p,  278. 

2.  Proceed  as  above  until  the  decomposition  with  hydrochloric 
acid  has  been  eflfected.  Now,  if  no  ferrous  iron  is  present,  concen- 
trate, if  the  volume  of  the  liquid  is  greater,  to  20 — 30  c.a  and  dilute 
without  filtering  in  a  half-litre  flask  to  500  c.c,  and  determine  iron 
in  portions  of  100  c.c.  each,  according  to  113,  3,  b  (titration  with 
standard  sodium  thiosulphate  and  iodine  solutions).  If  ferrous  iron 
is  present,  add,  a  little  at  a  time,  potassium  chlorate  (less  than  ^  gr. 
for  2  grm.  ore  usually  suflBces)  until  a  minute  portion  of  the  solution 
taken  out  with  pointed  glass  rod  and  tested  after  dilution  on  a 
watch-glass  with  fresh  solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  gives  no 
blue  color.  The  unavoidable  excess  of  potassium  chlorate  must 
now  be  decomposed  by  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
liberated  chlorine  removed  by  evaporating  off  about  half  the  solu- 
tion. Next  dilute  to  500  c.c  and  determine  the  iron  by  the  process 
just  mentioned. 

Phosphorus. 

Take  5  grm.  of  the  ore,  unless  it  is  known  to  contain  a  rather 
large  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  which  case  2  or  3  grm.  should 
be  used.  Decompose  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  a 
beaker  having  a  diameter  at  the  bottom  of  about  9  centimetres. 
The  solution,  without  filtering  from  the  insoluble  residue,  may  be 
allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  sand-bath  nearly  to  dryness,  but  before 
the  liquid   has  been   all  removed,  transfer  the  beaker  to  an  air- 

*  Some  iron  ores,  especially  magnetites,  contain  a  small  quantity  of  iron  exist- 
ing as  a  constituent  of  a  silicate  (e.g.,  hornblende  or  garnet),  undecomposable 
by  hydrochloric  acid.  In  the  assay  of  iron  ores,  the  slight  inaccuracy  which 
on  this  account  results  is  usually  disregarded. 
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bath*  provided  with  a  thermometer,  nnd  coatiaue  the  ev^miatioa 
at  a  temperature  of  130"  to  110°  0,  until  the  mass  is  quite  drj-  and 
appears  no  longer  sticky,  but  brittle  when  touched  with  a  gXuss  rod. 
Then,  after  cooling,  add  concentrated  nitric  acid  (40  to  50  cc.)  and 
heat  on  a  sand-bath  until  the  iron  is  again  dissolved  and  only  a 
rtsidne  Bimilar  in  color  and  appearance  to  the  original  ineoluhls 
residue  remains.  This  solution  of  the  iron  in  nitric  acid  ia  easily 
effected,  provided  the  heat  used  in  the  preceding  drying  operudon 
has  not  exceeded  the  prescribed  limit.  The  excese  of  nitric  acid, 
however,  which  it  is  usually  necessary  to  use  for  this  purjxise,  if 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  free  state,  retards  the  subsequent  precipi- 
tation of  phosphoric  acid  by  molybdic  acid  solution,  and  may  even 
cause  an  appreciable  error  by  retaining  a  portion  permanently  la 
solution.  Evaporate  off,  therefore,  a  part  of  the  nitric  acid,  reduc- 
ing the  volume  to  about  25  c.c.  If  the  evaporation  proceeds  too 
far,  basic  ferric  salts  containing  phosphoric  acid  will  remain  uudia- 
solved  on  subsequent  addition  of  water.  After  proper  concentra- 
tion, add  100  c.c.  of  cold  water,  stir,  and  allow  the  insolnble  residue 
which  must  not  show  evidence  of  containing  basic  ferric  ealta,  U 
settle.  Filter  into  a  tall  narrow  beaker,  or  better  still  into  a  cono- 
shaped  flask.  To  the  filtrate  and  washings,  which  need  hanlly 
exceed  300  c.c,  add  100  c.c.  of  molybdic  acid  solution  (prepared  u 
directed  in  "Qual.  Anal.,"  p.  72).  Add  next  gradually  ammonia 
80  long  as  the  reddish-brown  precipitate,  which  it  forms,  dissolve* 
very  readily  on  stirring.  A  few  cubic  centimetres  can  usually  be 
added  at  this  point,  without  danger  of  forming  a  permanent  iron 
precipitate,  on  account  of  the  free  nitric  acid  whicli  the  sdileJ 
molybdic  acid  solution  contained.  Stir  well  the  solution,  whidi 
should  now  occupy  a  volume  of  300  to  350  cc,  and  let  it  sliind  ui 
a  temperature  of  40°  to  50°  C.  at  least  24  liours.  The  greater  jart 
of  the  solution  standing  over  the  precipitated  ammonium  pht*- 
phomolybdate  can  be  removed  perfectly  clear  by  means  of  asipfauo. 

*  A  suilabk  air-bath  may  be  easily  constructed  as  follows:  Procure  an  Uiw 
(about  13  inches),  fit  a  thcvt  IJn 

iiiclres  ID  diSimcler  lonmt 
ropf.T  Bsze),  und  uIbo  a  BmHtl  Lolc  in  >1k 
put  is  heated  by  : 
ioVMILJ 
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Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  small  filter  (2^  inches  in  diameter) 
and  wash  it  with  the  same  molybdic  acid  solution  that  is  used  for 
precipitation,  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water.  Allow  the 
filtrate  and  washings  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  several  hours  to 
ascertain  whether  any  more  phosphoric  acid  can  be  precipitated. 
The  moist  precipitate  is  to  be  dissolved  on  the  filter  with  ammonia. 
It  is  advisable  to  have  the  ammonia  used  for  this  purpose  in  a 
small  graduated  glass  cylinder  so  that  the  quantity  used  may  be 
observed.  Pour  2  or  3  c.c.  into  the  flask  in  which  the  precipita- 
tion has  been  effected  in  order  to  dissolve  what  may  adhere  to  it, 
then  pour  from  the  flask  upon  the  filter,  and  at  the  same  time  stir 
up  the  precipitate  with  a  jet  of  hot  water.  Kepeat  this  operation 
till  complete  solution  takes  place.  By  cautious  use  of  ammonia 
solution  (sp.  gr.  '95)  its  volume  should  be  restricted  to  about  10  c.c. 
for  small  quantities  of  the  precipitated  phosphomolybdate,  while 
for  comparatively  large  quantities,  such  as  are  obtained  from  4  gr. 
of  ore  containing  upwards  of  "5  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  more 
may  be  used.  Usually  the  solution,  after  passing  through  the  fil- 
ter remains  clear  or  at  most  exhibits  but  a  slight  opalescence.  Occa- 
sionally it  is  turbid  to  such  extent  that  it  is  advisable  to  pass  it 
through  the  same  filter  again.  Wash  the  solution  out  of  the  filter 
paper  with  the  smallest  suflicient  volume  of  hot  water.  Add  now, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  the  dissolved  precipitate,  6  to  12  c.c. 

of  hydrochloric  acid  (sp.  gr.  I'l).  If  this  occasions  (by  super- 
saturation  of  the  ammonia)  a  permanent  precipitate  of  ammonmm 

phosphomolybdate,  redissolve  it  with  a  slight  excess  of  ammonia, 
adding  enough  to  give  a  perceptible  odor  of  ammonia  to  the  solu- 
tion when  cold.  This  addition  of  a  measured  volume  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  designed  to  form  a  moderate  quantity  of  ammonium 
chloride — not  enough  to  have  a  sensible  solvent  effect  on  tlic 
ammonium  magnesium  phosphate  which  is  next  to  be  precipitated, 
but  sufficient  to  prevent  the  coprecipitation  of  other  magnesium 
compounds.  Next  precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  with  "mag- 
nesium mixture"  (sec  p.  113).  An  excess  of  this  solution  is 
required  to  effect  complete  precipitation  of  phosphoric  acid ;  8  to 
10  c.c.  may  be  used  in  any  case,  while  more  may  be  required  if 
the  ore  is  rich  in  phosphoric  acid.  Finally,  to  render  the  separa- 
tion of  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate  complete,  add  to  the 
solution  about  one-tenth  its  volume  of  ammonia  solution,  and  stir 
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well.  Tlie  preceding  operations  shoultl  be  conducted  in  siicli  « 
manner  ae  not  to  niineceesarlly  increase  the  volume  of  the  solution. 
The  tinal  volume  after  addition  of  all  reagents  may  amount  to  40 
to  60  e.c.  in  ordinarj-  cases,  or  to  100  c.c,  for  ores  containing  au 
unusually  large  quantity  of  phosphorus.  Filter  the  solution  after 
standing  6  to  12  hours  in  the  cold,  wash  the  precipitate  with  dilute 
ammonia,  dry,  detach  from  the  tilter  {unless  the  quantity  is  very 
small),  incinerate  tlie  tilter  in  an  open  platinum  crucible,  add  the 
precipitate,  ignite,  weigh,  and  calculate  the  amount  of  phosphoru* 
(or  if  required  P,0,)  iu  the  ore. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  accurate  determinationa  of  phoe- 
phorufl  in  iron  ores,  pig-iron,  &c,,  for  technical  purposes,  some 
further  explanation  may  here  be  properly  given  of  the  causes  of 
the  possible  errors  which  the  above  directions  are  intended  to 
obviate.  If,  in  the  beginning  of  the  proeees,  HCl  is  not  removed 
by  evaporation  to  dryness,  it  may  prevent  complete  precipitation  of 
phosphoric  acid  by  the  molybdic  acid  solution.*  The  presence  of 
a  large  quantity  of  free  nitric  acid  also  prevents  precipitation  of 
the  last  traces  of  phosphoric  acid  by  the  molybdic  solution,  !f,  in 
attempting  to  obviate  this  cause  of  error  by  evaporating  the  nitric 
aeid,  the  evaporatiou  is  carried  too  far,  basic  ferric  nitrate  will 
be  formed,  whicli  will  retain  phosphoric  acid.  If  too  great  heat 
is  used  in  precipitating  the  ammonium  phosphomolybdale,  frw 
molybdic  acid  will  be  deposited  along  with  it.  A  slight  deposition' 
of  molybdic  aeid,  provided  the  precipitate  remains  pulverulent, 
may  have  no  sensible  injurious  effect ;  but  a  larger  amouut,  espe- 
cially if  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  crust,  will  retain  iron  wliidi 
cannot  be  washed  out  on  the  tilter.  If  then  ammonia  is  applic-d 
to  dissolve  the  precipitate  on  the  filter,  a  ferric  compound  contain- 
ing phosphoric  acid  will  remain  on  the  filter  undissolved. 

In  order  to  insure  the  complete  precipitation  of  phosphoric 
acid,  it  is  necessai-y  to  use  not  only  enough  molybdic  solution  to 


•  II  Is  Irue  Ihal  afWr  evaporalion  and  lirylog  at  s  temperature  between  M' 
and  140'  C.  some  cWoT'iae  still  remuus  as  ferric  eliloride,  which  might  tw  ruillMr 
decreased  or  entirely  removed  by  evapomting  again  ilic  Liiric  acid  solatiiin  Id 
dryness,  I  have  repeatedly  taken  lliia  course  and  compared  the  resalta  wilb 
tLose  obtained  without  evsporuling  a  second  time;  bttld 
larger  iitiiouiito" 
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convert  it  into  ammonium  phosphomolybdate,  but  a  liberal  excess 
proportional  to  the  volume  of  the  solution.  It  may  occasionally  hap- 
pen, in  case  of  an  ore  or  a  sample  of  iron  unexpectedly  rich  in 
phosphorus,  that  100  c.c.  will  not  suffice.  But  since  more  molybdic 
solution  is  added  in  the  process  of  washing  the  precipitate,  the 
formation  of  an  additional  precipitate  in  the  filtrate,  which  should 
be  kept  warm  6  hours,  will  indicate  any  deficiency  in  the  quantity 
of  molybdic  solution  first  used. 

If,  in  the  final  precipitation  as  ammonium  magnesium  phos- 
phate, a  large  amount  of  free  ammonia,  and  no  ammonium  chloride, 
IB  present  when  the  magnesia  mixture  is  added,  it  is  possible  that 
magnesium  oxide  or  basic  magnesium  phosphate  may  be  coprecipi- 
tated ;  wliile,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  large  amount  of  ammonium 
chloride  may  retard  the  precipitation  of  phosphoric  acid.  If  the 
precipitation  is  attempted  in  too  large  a  volume  of  solution  there 
is  more  danger  that  it  may  not  be  complete,  and  also  more  diffi- 
culty in  removing  the  precipitate  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  to 
which  it  may  adhere  in  the  form  of  minute  transparent  crystals. 

Finally,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  all  due  precaution,  the 
weighed  magnesium  pyrophosphate  may  contain  a  trace  of  silica 
— so  slight  that  it  may  in  most  cases  be  neglected.  But  if  a  ver\' 
accurate  determination  of  minute  quantities  of  phosphorus  in  the 
purer  kinds  of  ore,  iron,  &c.,  is  required,  it  is  advisable  to  dissolve 
the  weighed  precipitate  in  the  crucible  by  warming  with  nitric  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  collect  any  remaining  residue  on  a  very  small 
filter,  wash,  return  to  the  crucible,  ignite,  weigh,  and  deduct  the 
weight  of  the  crucible  +  silica  from  its  weight  +  first  ignited 
pyrophosphate. 

Sulphur.  If  any  considerable  quantity  of  metallic  sulphides 
is  visible  on  close  inspection  of  the  ore,  take  5  grm.  finely  pul- 
verized. If  no  sulphides  can  be  seen  take  7  to  10  grm.  Add  to 
the  ore  in  a  large  beaker  about  20  c.  c.  of  aqua  regia  for  each 
gramme  taken.  Allow  it  to  stand  at  common  temperature  of  the 
room  6  hours,  then  12  hours  longer  at  40°  to  50®  C.  Finally 
evaporate  to  dryness,  treat  the  residue  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  dilute  to  200  to  300  cc,  filter,  concentrate  to  about  100  c.c, 
transfer  to  a  small  beaker,  add  while  hot  a  few  c.c.  of  barium 
chloride  solution.  If  the  ore  contains  much  sulphur,  the  greater 
part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  produced  from  it  will  be  at  once  precipi- 


tated ;  a  qnanttty  far  too  great  to  neglect,  liowever,  will  remain  ia 
Bolutiun  on  account  of  tbe  presence  of  free  acids  and  feme  nail*. 
If  tliG  ore  contairiB  a  comparatively  small  tliougli  Btill  determinable 
ainoiint  of  Bulpluir,  it  may  happen  that  no  precipitate  will  appear 
at  tills  stage.  In  either  cajse,  therefore,  remove  the  f  1*66  acid  by 
evapo  lilt  ion,  after  the  addition  of  barium  chloride  so  far  as  it  can 
be  removed  without  the  formation  of  haaic  ferric  ealta  ineolable  in 
water.  The  last  purt  of  the  evaporation  is  carried  on  beitt  by  beat- 
ing the  BDiall  beaker  in  an  iron  plate.  The  solution  may  usually 
bo  brought  thus  to  a  volume  of  10  or  15  c.c.  The  formation  of  a 
dark  pellicle  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  at  this  etagd  can  nsnalljr 
be  observed,  and  ie  a  sure  indication  that  fui-ther  evaporation 
would  render  the  iron  insoluble  in  water.  After  cooling,  add 
cold  water  (about  100  c.c.)  and  1  e.c.  dilute  HCl  to  dissolve  the 
soluble  saline  matter.  If  the  ore  contained  eulpliur.  a  residue  of 
barium  sulphate  will  now  appear.*  (If  the  preceding  evaporation 
has  been  carried  too  far  a  bulky  mass  of  ferric  salts  will  remain 
undissolved,  in  which  eaeo  add  hydrochloric  acid  freely  till  it  dts- 
Bolves,  and  repeat  the  evaporation.)  The  barium  sulphate  thus 
obtained  usually  contains  iron  and  other  impurities.  Collect  it  od 
a  filter,  wash  till  the  greater  part  of  tlie  saline  matter  is  removed, 
ignite  in  an  open  platinum  crucible  till  carbon  is  burned  away, 
add  a  little  sodium  carbonate,  fuse,  warm  the  fused  mass  with 
water  in  the  crncible  until  it  becomes  disintegrated;  pour  the 
contents  u]Hm  a  small  filter,  wash  the  sodium  sulphate  out  of  tlic 
insoluble  part,  add  IICI  to  the  filtrate  till  it  gives,  after  boiling,  ati 
acid  reaction  with  test  paper  (avoiding  much  excess  of  acid),  ud 
precipitate  while  boiling  with  barium  chloride.  The  barium  nil- 
phato  thus  obtained,  after  washing  first  by  decantation  2  or  3  times, 
and  afterwards  on  a  filter  with  boiling  water,  tnay  be  assumed  to 
be  sufficiently  pure.  Weigh  it  and  calculate  percentage  of  enlphnr 
in  the  ore. 


•  The  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  iiacd  for  tlie  examinaljoa  must  ftlwijt 

be  tested  for  siilphurir  ncid  as  foHowst  Evnpornte  200  c.c.  (or  Ibc  tame  toIuim 

used   ill  iiri;L;i-i   ■  ■■'   ilx    II    s.i    I.].:-   ivith  uddilion  of  a  few  ccntigmmiiiM*! 
Iiiire   Nii.i  i>     '  1",' II   drops   rrmxin.  itiliile,   odd  tmiuin 

cliloridr  ul,.  .  ; 
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Manganese. 

1.  Method  suitcMefor  ores  not  unusucMy  rich  in  raanga/ne^e. 

The  most  reliable  methods  of  determining  manganese  in  iron 
ores  involve  the  precipitation  of  iron  as  basic  ferric  acetate.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  tedious  operation  of  washing  a  large  quantity  of 
iron  precipitated  in  this  form,  the  whole  volume  of  the  solution  in 
which  the  precipitate  is  formed  may  be  measured,  and  after  the 
precipitate  has  settled  a  measured  portion  of  the  nearly  clear 
supernatant  liquid  may  be  taken  for  the  determination  of  man- 
ganese. A  wide  graduated  cylinder  of  thin  glass  holding  1200  to 
1400  cc  is  required  for  measuring  the  solution.*  Take  4  or  5  grm. 
ore,  decompose  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  dryness 
(with  addition  of  nitric  acid  if  ferrous  iron  is  present),  redissolve 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  oflE  the  greater  part  of  the 
excess  of  acid  used  for  redissolving,  dilute  and  filter  into  a  flask 
capable  of  holding  at  least  1500  cc,  previously  marked  at  a  height 
corresponding  to  1000  ^,^, 

Precipitate  now  the  iron  by  the  successive  addition  of  sodium 
carbonate,  a  little  hycrochloric  acid,  acetic  acid,  sodium  acetate,  and 
boiling;  according  to  directions 'given  in  §  160,  71.  The  final  vol- 
ume to  which  the  solution  is  brought  before  boiling  must  in  this 
case  be  limited  to  about  lUOO  cc  After  precipitation,  pour  the 
contents  of  the  flask  immediately  without  cooling  into  the  gradu- 
ated vessel,  rinse  the  flask  with  a  small  volume  of  water  which 
must  be  carefully  mixed  from  top  to  bottom  with  the  main  solu- 
tion by  stirring  with  a  long  glass  rod.  When  the  precipitate  has 
settled  to  such  an  extent  that  at  least  half  of  the  solution  can  bo 
drawn  off  nearly  free  from  suspended  matter,  note  the  volume 
which  it  occupies,  and  siphon  off  the  nearly  clear  solution.  Note 
die  volume  remaining.  Suppose,  having  used  5  gr.  ore,  the  whole 
volume  was  1140  cc,  and  the  remaining  volume  420  cc.     The 


*  If  a  suitable  measuring  vessel  is  not  at  hand,  one  which  will  suffice  may  be 
prepared  in  the  following  manner:  Procure  a  tall  narrow  beaker  (9 — 10  in.  in 
height,  8 — 8i  in.  in  diameter).  Run  50  cc.  of  water  into  it  from  a  burette;  mark 
the  side  of  the  beaker  at  the  surface  of  the  liquid  with  a  writing  diamond  (or 
mark  with  a  pencil  a  vertical  strip  of  paper  fastened  to  the  beaker  with  shellac). 
Ck>ntinue  adding  portions  of  50  cc.  and  marking  till  the  vessel  is  filled.  After- 
wards graduate  the  portion  between  1000  cc  and  1200  cc,  also  between  800  cc 
and  500  cc,  into  spaces  corresponding  each  to  10  cc 
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volume  drawn  oS  is  then  1140  —  420  =  720  c.c,  corresponding  to 
X  5  gr.  ore ;  or  rather  the  720  e.e.  correBponds  ajpproxijnaiehf 


720 

1140 

to  that  amoimt  of  ore.     For  no  ac«oiint  is  taken  of  the  volume 

occupied  by  tlie  eolid  ferric  acetate,  nor  can  very  aciMirute  meuj»ure- 

nieiite  be  made  in  wide  graduated  gto^  vessels.     But  these  »jiircea 

of  error  have  no  appreciable  iuHuence  on  the  final  result  anleae  the 

ore  is  comparatively  rich  in  manganese  (containing  over  2  or  3  per 

cent.).     For  aucli  ores  it  ie,  in  fact,  preferable  to  uBe  1  grm.  for  the 

determination,  and  w&eb  the  basic  ferric  acetate  in  the  ordinary 

manner. 

The  solution  which  is  drawn  off  by  means  of  a  siphon  may  con- 
tain, besides  a  little  suspended  iron  precipitate,  a  trace  of  iron  eUQ 
in  solution,  calcium  and  magiiesinui,  and  a  large  amount  of  saline 
matter.  Concentrate  without  filtration  by  evaporation  in  a  beaker, 
or,  more  expeditiously,  by  boiling  in  a  flaak  to  about  300  cc; 
add  sodium  carbonate  to  alkidine  reaction,  boil  and  add  a  little 
sodium  hydroxide.  Manganese  is  thus  precipitated  along  with 
iron  calcium,  &c. ;  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  wash  slightly 
and  dissolve  on  the  filter  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  If  the  precipitate  dissolves  with  difficulty  an 
account  of  the  presence  of  liigher  oxides  of  manganese,  add  a  few 
drops  of  solution  of  sulphurous  acid.  Boil  the  filtrate  to  expel 
chlorine,  or  if  sulphurous  acid  has  been  need,  boil  with  addition  of 
a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid.  Add  sodium  carbonate  solution  till  a 
slight  deepening  of  color,  due  to  presence  of  ferric  chloride,  indi- 
cates that  the  solution  is  nearly  neutral.  (If  sufficient  iron  is  not 
already  present  to  give  this  indication,  two  or  three  drops  of  ferric 
chloride  solution  may  be  added.)  Add  next  sodium  acetate  and 
boil  to  precipitate  the  slight  quantity  of  iron  present,  and  filter  tlie 
hot  solution.  If  the  preceding  operations  have  been  properly  con- 
ducted, the  filtrate  and  waslungs  need  rarely  exceed  200  cc.  Pre- 
cipitate the  manganese  iu  it  by  adding  aqueous  solution  of  bromine 
and  keeping  it  warm  a  few  hours.  When  the  excess  of  bromuie 
has  escaped,  filter  and  wash  with  hot  water.  Test  the  filtrate  for 
manganese  by  adding  a  little  more  bromine  solution  and  also  tuore 
sodium  acetate.     Ignite  the  prccipilntc  a 
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per  cent,  of  the  ore,  it  is  not  probable  that  greater  accuracy  would 
be  attained  by  dissolving  it  and  converting  the  manganese  into 
another  form  for  weighing.  But  it  should,  after  weighing,  be 
examined  to  ascertain  whether  it  contains  enough  cobalt  to  cause 
an  appreciable  error  in  the  estimation  of  ma:nganese,  since  traces  of 
cobalt  are  frequently  present  in  iron  ores,  more  especially  in  brown 
hematites.  Dissolve  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporate  to  a  few 
drops.  If  the  bright  green  color,  which  even  a  very  small  amount 
of  cobalt  would  occasion,  does  not  appear,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
cobalt  is  not  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  require  any  change  in 
the  percentage  of  manganese  calculated  from  the  weighed  pro- 
tosesquioxide.  But  if  the  color  indicates  presence  of  cobalt,  con^ 
tinue  the  evaporation  with  heat  not  exceeding  100®  C.  until  free 
acid  is  comjpletely  removed.  Dissolve  the  residue  in  about  20  c.c. 
of  water  and  acidify  with  not  more  than  one  or  two  drops  of  acetic 
acid,  add  sodium  acetate,  heat  and  pass  H,S  through  the  solution. 
Cobalt  will  then  be  precipitated  as  sulpide.  If  the  quantity  is 
sufficient,  the  cobalt  may  be  determined  by  converting  it  into 
cobalt  sulphate  (see  p.  265) ;  or  manganese  may  be  determined  in 
the  filtrate  from  the  cobalt  sulphide,  by  precipitating  (after  boiling 
out  H,S)  with  sodium  carbonate,  igniting  and  weighing  again  as 
Mn,0,. 

2.  Method  9uitahle  for  Ores  containing  la/rger  quantities  of 
Manga/nese', 

Weigh  out  from  '75  to  1*  gr.  and  proceed  as  in  the  above- 
described  process  so  far  as  the  precipitation  of  iron  as  basic  ferric 
acetate.  Filter,  wash  the  precipitate  (best  collected  on  two  filters) 
with  hot  water  containing  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  sodium  acetate.  Boil 
the  filtrate  and  washings,  and  filter  again  if  any  additional  flocks  of 
basic  ferric  acetate  separate.  Concentrate  the  filtrate  to  600 — 800 
CO.,  transfer  about  one-half  of  the  solution  into  another  beaker, 
nearly  or  quite  neutralize  the  acetic  acid  which  it  contains  with 
sodium  cai'bonate,  add  to  it  the  remainder  of  the  solution  which 
still  contains  free  acid,  and  should  dissolve  any  slight  precipitate 
caused  by  sodium  carbonate.  Precipitate  next  manganese  with 
bromine  and  treat  the  precipitate  as  above  directed  in  1,  not  omit- 
ting examination  for  cobalt ;  or,  if  great  accuracy  is  desired,  the 
manganese  may  be  converted  into  pyrophosphate  for  weighing. 
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Titanic  A  cm. 

QualHative  ex(vminaiion.  Fuse  about  1  grin,  of  thejmefy  pol- 
verized  ore  with  potassium  disiilpliiite  in  tlie  manner  described 
below  under  "  Quantitative  determination."  Treat  the  fused  maae 
with  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  readily  disaolvea  the 
iroQ  and  titanic  acid.  Boil  the  solution,  without  filtering  from  the 
insoluble  residue  which  usually  remains,  in  a  porcelain  casserole 
with  granultited  tin.  If  the  violet  color  indicating  titanium  does 
not  sooner  appear,  concentrate  by  rapid  boiling,  with  addition  of 
more  tin  in  case  the  firBt  portion  has  dissolved,  until  saline  matter 
begins  to  be  deposited  and  but  some  half-dozen  c.  c.  of  liquid 
remain.  If  no  decided  violet  color  now  appears  it  may  l>o  con- 
cluded that  either  no  titanium  or  but  veri/  lilfle  is  present.  The 
only  certain  way  to  detect  minute  quantities  is  to  proceed  as  in 
quantitative  determinations,  which  indeed  requires  but  little  more 
time  if  the  method  of  decomposing  the  ore  with  hydroQuoric  acid 
iB  employed. 

Quantitathe  determination.  Fuse  1  grm.  of  the  very  finely 
pulverized  ore  with  potassium  disulphate.  The  pota&gium  distil- 
pTiate  has  but  little  effect  on  tlie  ore  until  the  tempemture 
approaches  dull  redness.  If  it  contains  too  much  sulphuric  acid 
it  will  froth  and  occasion  mechanical  loss  before  the  proper  tem- 
perature is  reached-  If  prepared  strictly  according  to  directions  in 
§  6i,  7,  p.  115,  this  trouble  will  be  obviated.  After  tlie  bottom  of 
the  cracible  is  faint  red,  apply  no  more  heat  tlian  is  just  enfficient 
to  maintain  the  mass  in  a  state  of  fusion.  The  temperature  mnst 
be  gradually  increased,  since  the  sulphate  becomes  more  and  more 
infusible  as  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  escape  with  formation  of  nor- 
mal Bulpbate.  "When  the  mass  is  no  longer  fluid  at  a  full  red  heat, 
allow  it  to  cool ;  add  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (2  or  3  c  c),  heat 
very  gradually  until,  aided  by  stirring  with  a  platinum  wii'e,  the 
fused  mass  becomes  disintegrated  and  mixed  with  the  acid.  The 
temperature  may  then  be  gradually  increased  as  before. 

The  progress  of  the  decomposition  may  be  ascertained  by  dip- 
ping a  thick  cold  platinum  wire  or  spatula  to  the  bottom  of  tho 
crucible,  allowing;  it  to  coo!  and  repeating  the  dipping  a  fewtimee- 
By  inspection  of  the  sample  thus  taken  up  withftjj 
whether  undeiiompuaed 
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acid  and  reheating  may  be  repeated  as  often  aa  required.  It  is 
advisable  at  the  end  of  the  operation,  after  the  decomposition 
appears  complete,  to  incorporate  a  liberal  amount  of  sulphuric  acid 
uniformly  with  the  mass,  and  allow  the  greater  part  to  remain  in 
order  to  facilitate  subsequent  solution  of  the  mass  in  water.  After 
cooling,  digest  with  300  c.  c.  of  cold  water  until  all  soluble  matter 
(ferric  sulphate,  titanic  acid)  is  taken  up.  This  often  requires  a 
long  time,  usually  24  to  48  hours.  If  the  ore  contains  quartz  or 
silicates  an  insoluble  residue  is  sure  to  remain,  possibly  retaining  a 
small  quantity  of  titanic  acid.  Collect  it  on  a  lilter,  incinerate  the 
filter,  and  fuse  the  residue  with  a  small  quantity  of  potassium 
disulphate,  and  at  the  end  of  the  operation  add,  after  the  mass  has 
sufficiently  cooled,  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  enough  to  retain 
the  potassium  salt  and  the  titanic  acid  permanently  in  solution. 
Heat  till  the  whole  is  liquid  with  exception  of  the  undecomposable 
parts  of  the  ore,  cool,  and  put  the  crucible  with  its  still  liquid  con- 
tents into  a  small  beaker  containing  just  sufficient  water  to  cover 
it.  If  titanic  is  present  it  will  now  readily  go  into  solution.  The 
filtered  solution  can  be  treated  for  titanic  separately  like  the  main 
solution,  or  it  may  be  added  to  the  main  solution.  To  separate 
titanic  acid  from  the  first  solution,  or  from  the  two  mixed  solu- 
tions, add  first  sodium  carbonate  so  long  as  it  can  be  added  without 
producing  a  permanent  precipitate,  then  3  c.  c.  of  pure  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  and  100  to  150  c.  c.  strong  solution  of  sulphurous  acid ; 
expose  to  heat  of  40*^  to  50°  C.  an  hour.  If  the  solution  continues 
to  smell  of  sulphurous  acid  enough  of  that  reagent  has  been  added, 
otherwise  more  should  be  added.  Dilute  to  700  to  800  c.  c.  in  a 
large  beaker  and  boil  steadily  2  hours,  covered  with  a  watch-glass. 
A  moderate  quantity  of  free  acid  must  be  present  to  prevent  iron 
from  being  precipitated.  The  iron  must  aiso  be  in  the  state  of 
ferrmis  sulphate.  Too  much  free  acid  prevents  precipitation  of 
titanic  acid.  When  a  considerable  amount  of  titanic  acid  is  present 
the  formation  of  a  precipitate  on  heating  the  solution,  a  little 
before  the  actual  boiling  begins,  is  an  indication  that  the  free  acid 
present  does  not  exceed  the  proper  amount.  To  compensate  for 
the  water  lost  by  evaporation  during  the  boiling,  add  from  time  to 
time  ?iot  water  so  gradually  as  not  to  check  the  boiling.  A  little 
0olution  of  sulphurous  acid  should  be  mixed  with  the  water  thus 
added  to  keep  the  iron  in  the  state  of  ferrous  sulphate. 
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Allow  the  precipitated  titanic  acid  to  settle  till  the  solatioa 
above  it  is  perfectly  clear  (12  to  24  bours).  Filter  (not  with  « 
Bnusen  piiuip)  tliruugli  a  filter  careful);  litted  to  the  fiiunel  ut4 
stir  the  precipitate  as  little  ae  possible  during  the  washing,  a»  it  is 
somewhat  inclined  to  pass  through  the  pores  of  tbe  filter  paper ;  if 
necessary,  amnionium  sulphate  may  be  added  to  the  wiiter  used  for 
wasliirg  to  prevent  this  tendency.  Igniti;  the  precipitate  strongly, 
let  the  crucible  partially  cool,  throw  in  a  small  lump  of  clean 
ammonium  carbonate,  and  heat  rapidly  again  to  bright  redness  in 
order  to  remove  traces  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  weighed  titanic 
acid,  notwithstanding  all  precautions,  is  likely  to  contain  a  little 
ferric  oxide.  Fuse  it  with  sodium  carbonate,  add  gradually  to  the 
cold  fused  mass  in  the  crucible  5  or  G  c.  c.  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
heat  till  evolution  of  CO,  has  ceased  and  the  mass  has  dissolved. 
Add  then  more  stroug  sulphuric  acid  (6 — 10  c.  c.)  and  dilute  with 
about  100  c.  c,  of  water.  Determine  the  iron  in  this  solution  by 
titration  with  potassium  perm^inganate,  with  previous  redaction  by 
II,S  according  to  §  113,  3.  (Zinc  cannot  in  this  ease  be  employed 
for  the  reduction  since  it  reduces  also  titanic  acid.)  Calculate  tho 
iron  found  as  ferric  oxide  and  subtract  it  from  the  impure  titanic 
acid  weighed. 

If  the  analyst  h^is  at  hand  hydrofluoric  acid  and  a  platinuio 
dish  capable  of  holding  100  to  200  e.  c,  tbe  following  method  of 
decomjM)B\ng  the  ore  may  be  substituted,  with  great  saving  of  dm^ 
for  the  fusion  with  disulpbate.  Heat  the  ore  nearly  to  boiling  in 
the  platinum  dish  with  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric  and  strong  hydro- 
chloric acids.  Magnetic  iron  ores,  in  which  it  is  oftenest  iiM^iuired 
to  deteiTuiue  titanic  acid,  are  tliua  usually  decomposed  in  a  few 
minutes.  Add  20  to  25  c  c.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dilated 
with  half  its  volume  of  water,  and  concentrate  by  means  of  a  car©- 
fully  adjusted  flame  till  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  begin  to  escape. 
It  is  of  utmost  importance  to  remove  every  trace  of  hydrofliione 
acid.  Tlie  appearance  of  f  nmes  of  sulphuric  acid  can  be  coneiden»] 
as  proof  that  this  has  been  efEected  only  when  means  are  employed 
to  protect  the  sides  of  the  dish  above  the  liquid  from  heat  sufficientto 
volatilize  sulphuric  acid,  since  the  mixed  acids  are  attracted  upwa/^ 
along  the  surface  of  the  platinum.  After  cooling  add  nearly  Iih 
c.  c.  of  water.    Either  at  once  or  in  aj      " 
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appears  too  considerable  to  be  neglected,  be  subjected  again  to  the 
sanie  treatment*  The  solution  of  the  ore  obtained  in  this  way  is 
neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate  and  further  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  solution  obtained  bj  decomposing  with  potassium 
disulphate.] 


[17.  COMPLETE  ANALYSIS  OF  IRON  ORES. 

§217. 

{Process  adapted  to  all  iron  ores  except  such  as  eorUain  a  large 

arrumnt  of  Manic  acid.) 

1.  Silica^  iron^  aluminium^  manganese^  calcium^  magne^t/m. 
Take  about  1  grm.  ore.  Add  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  and 
heat  in  a  water  bath  or  sand  bath  nearly  to  boiling  one  or  two 
hours.  Evaporate  finally  to  dryness  and  expose  the  residue  to  a  heat 
slightly  exceeding  100°  C.  in  order  to  render  insoluble  any  silica 
which  may  have  been  dissolved.  A  porcelain  dish  may  be  used 
in  this  operation,  but  a  beaker  of  200  to  300  c.c  capacity  is  more 
convenient,  especially  if  a  suitable  air  bath  is  at  hand  for  raising 
the  temperature  at  the  end  to  120  to  130°  C.  Add  two  or  three 
c.i^.  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  residue  and  warm  till 
the  iron  is  redissolved,  and  filter  at  oncef  after  suitable  dilution, 
carefully  removing  every  particle  of  the  residue  to  the  filter; 
wash  and  reserve  the  filtrate ;  ignite  the  filter  and  its  contents  till 
carbon  is  burned  away ;  add  then  to  the  residue  5  or  6  times  its 
weight  of  pure  sodium  carbonate  and  fuse;  disintegrate  the 
fused  mass  by  heating  with  water,  acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  separate  silica  by  evaporation  and  drying  in  the  usual  manner 
The  filtrate  from  the  silica  is  now  added  to  the  other  reserved 
solution  of  basic  metals. 

Another  method  of  decomposing  the  ore  and  separating  silica 
is  to  fuse  directly  with  sodium  carbonate,  without  previous  treat- 

*  If  the  ore  contains  much  calcium,  a  residue  of  calcium  sulphate  insoluble  in 
the  limited  amount  of  water  above  recommended  must  be  expected. 

t  By  prolonged  digestion  of  this  residue  with  hydrochloric  acid,  traces  of 
silica  might  be  taken  up  from  certain  silicates  which  being  very  slowly  acted  on 
by  acid  may  have  escaped  complete  decomposition  by  the  first  treatment  with 
acid. 
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ment  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  separate  silica  from  the  fused 
mass  in  tlie  ordinary  manner.  Mure  time,  however,  is  required  to 
dieintegrale  tlie  mass  and  separate  the  silica,  more  salioe  mritter  is 
introduced  into  the  solution,  and  the  platinum  crucible  used  for  the 
fusion  is  likely  to  become  permeated  with  iron  to  Euvh  an  ext«nt 
that  for  a  long  time  it  is  nnsuitable  for  most  other  uses.  Tbeee 
disadvantages  overbalance  the  apparent  greater  simplicity  of  this 
mode  of  proceeding. 

From  the  solution  of  basic  metals  precipitate  first,  the  iron  u 
basic  ferric  acetate  according  to  direction  given  iu  g  160,  71,  p. 
617.  The  iron  may  be  precipitated  withont  concentration  of  tlie 
two  mi.xed  filtrates  if  cai'C  has  been  taken  to  avoid  too  large  ft  vol- 
ume and  the  presence  of  an  unnecessary  amount  of  free  acid, 
otherwise  the  solution  should  be  concentrated  until  the  greater 
part  of  the  free  acid  is  removed.  It  is  usually  best  to  collect  the 
precipitated  ferric  acetate  on  two  filters.  Wash  at  first  with 
boiling  hot  water  containing  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  sodinm  acetak 
until  a  few  drops  of  the  washings  give  but  a  slight  turbidity  when 
tested  with  silver  nitrate.  Reserve  the  filtrate  and  washings 
which  contain  manganese,  calcium  and  magnesium,  and  continue 
without  inten-uption  to  wash  the  precipitate  with  hot  water  Ui 
which  a  little  ammonium  acetate  has  been  added  until  a  drop  of 
the  washings  leaves  no  residue  on  evaporation  on  platinum  foil. 
The  last  wasliings  containing  ammonium  acetate  are  thrown  away 
Dry  the  precipitate,  which  contains  besides  iron  the  aluminium  and 
phosphoric  acid  of  the  oi-c,  detach  from  the  filters,  incinerate  tlie 
latter  with  prolonged  exposure  to  the  air  at  a  full  red  heat  in  order 
to  convert  into  ferric  oxide  the  lower  oxides  of  iron  formed  by 
reducing  action  of  the  filter  paper.  Add  the  precipitate  anti 
moisten  it  in  tlie  crucible  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  dry  with 
gentle  heat,  repeat  the  moistening  with  nitric  acid  and  drying, 
ignite  and  weigh.  The  weighed  precipitate  should  exhibit  no 
magnetic  attraction  when  a  magnet  is  applied  externally  to  the 
bottom  of  the  crucible.* 

Dissolve  the  weighed  Fe,0,,Al,0,  and  P,  O.in  strong  hydnv 
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chloric  acid,  add  10  to  15  cc.  of  pure  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  remove 
all  the  hydrochloric  acid  by  evaporation,  and  dilute  moderately 
with  water.  Occasionally,  but  not  often,  a  residue  of  silica  may  be 
observed  at  this  point,  so  considerable  in  quantity  as  to  render  it 
advisable  to  collect  it  in  a  small  filter  and  deduct  its  weight  frorri 
the  precipitate  which  contained  it  and  add  it  to  that  of  the  main 
portion  of  silica.  It  is  necessary  now,  in  order  to  estimate  satisfac- 
torily the  comparatively  small  amount  of  aluminium  usually 
present,  to  determine  very  accurately  the  iron.  Titration  with 
potassium  permanganate  in  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  is  the  best 
of  all  volumetric  methods;  previous  reduction  with  hydrogen 
sulphide  according  to  directions  on  p.  729  is  to  be  recommended 
as  a  method  of  reduction  involving  least  sources  of  error.  The  Al, 
O,  is  calculated  by  deducting  Fe,0,  found,  and  also  P,0^* 
(determined  in  another  portion  of  the  ore)  from  the  joint  weight 
of  the  three  substances. 

Concentrate  the  filtrate  from  the  basic  ferric  acetate  to  about 
600  cc.  and  precipitate  manganese  with  bromine  water  after 
partial  neutralization  of  the  free  acetic  acid  as  directed  on  p. 
749  (second  method  of  determining  manganese).  Neutralize  the 
filtrate  from  the  manganese  dioxide  with  ammonia  and  precipitate 
calcium  with  ammonium  oxalate.  In  the  filtrate  from  calcium 
oxalate  precipitate  (without  concentration  unless  the  volume 
exceeds  600  cc.)  the  magnesium  with  sodium  phosphate  adding  a 
liberal  quantity  of  ammonia  and  allowing  24  hours  for  complete 
separation  of  the  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate. 

2.  Alkalies. 

Small  quantities  of  potash  or  soda  are  sometimes  found  in 
magnetic  iron  ores  owing  to  the  presence  of  felspars.  More 
rarely  an  appreciable  amount  of  potash  may  be  found  in  brown 

*  If  the  amount  of  PaO*  is  very  small,  not  exceeding  say  O'l  per  cent.,  the 
precipitate  produced  by  Ijoiling  with  sodium  acetate,  instead  of  being  treated  as 
here  recommended,  may  be  washed  sufficiently  to  free  it  from  appreciable 
quantities  of  manganese  and  alkali-earth  metals,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid 
and  reprecipitated  with  ammonia.  The  ferric  and  aluminium  hydroxides  thus 
precipitated  are  easily  washed  free  from  saline  matter,  ignited  and  weighed. 
The  phosphoric  acid,  however,  is  liable  to  be  but  partially  precipitated  by 
ammonia  along  with  the  iron,  so  that  an  error  (not  exceeding  the  amount  of  Pj 
Oft)  will  result  in  calculating  the  AlsOt  by  difference. 
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liematite  oa  accuunt  of  intenoixed  mituiceoufi  mine  rale.  For 
(jualitative  or  quantitative  examiQation  use  the  method  of  J,  L. 
Skith.     See  p.  426. 

3.  Ferrous  amd  Ferric  Oxides. 

Deoompoee  "5  grro.  by  boiling  in  a  large  covered  platinum  crooi- 
ble  with  a  mixture  of  Bulphuric  and  hydrofluoric  acids,  dilute  and 
determine  ferrous  iron  by  titration  with  potaseiuin  permanganate. 
(See  p.  629),  The  amount  of  ferric  oxide  can  of  course  then  be 
calculated,  the  total  iron  having  being  previously  determined. 

4.  Carbonic  Acid. 

Determine  carbonic  acid  in  1  to  5  grm.  according  to  the  amount 
present  by  decomposing  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  weighing  the 
evolved  CO,  by  the  process  dcaeribed  on  p.  413.  Or  determine 
carbonic  acid  and  water  at  the  same  time  by  igniting  in  a  com- 
bustion tube  with  lead  cbromate  and  potassium  chromata  (See 
Analysis  of  Silicates  and  Siliceous  Gocks,§  208,  p.  71C).  The 
latter  method,  however,  cannot  be  used  when  the  ore  contains 
carbonaceous  matter. 

5.  Water. 

When  carbonic  acid  and  ferrons  oxide  are  absent,  water  in 
determined  by  lose  on  ignition.  Water  should  be  determined  in 
tlie  same  pulverized  sample,  kept  carefully  corked  iu  a  tube, 
which  has  been  used  for  the  determination  of  tlie  chief  eonstit 
uents.  If  the  sample  has  not  been  previously  dried  at  100°  0., 
hygroscopic  and  combined  water  may  be  determined  separately  (if 
desired)  by  drying  a  weighed  portion  (about  1  grm.)  at  100°  C.  to 
constant  weight  in  a  platinum  crncible  and  afterwards  igniting. 

In  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  or  ferrona  oxide  determine 
water  by  igniting  1  or  S  grm.  in  a  platinum  boat  in  a  combufilion 
tube  and  collecting  the  water  iu  a  calcium  chloride  tube,  a  slow 
current  of  dried  air  being  meanwhile  drawn  through  the  apparatnii 
by  an  aspirator.  Or  the  water  and  at  the  same  time  carbonic 
acid  may  be  determined  as  suggested  above  (under  4.  Carbonic  A^). 

(>,  Prcnenve  of  carhonaDemis  or  hHumiitmut  matter  interferei 
i-ith  determination  of  water  by  either  o 
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the  ore  without  previous  ignition,  as  directed  in  §  216 ;  ccurbanie 
acid  by  decomposition  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  weighing  the 
evolved  CO,,  as  described  p.  413.  In  detennining  phosphorus 
according  to  §  216,  ignite  the  portion  weighed  out  in  an  open 
crucible  till  carbon  is  burned  out  before  dissolving  it.  Treat  also 
in  the  same  manner  the  weighed  portion  in  which  silica  and  the 
other  chief  constituents  are  to  be  determined. 

For  the  estimation  oi  ferrous  KnA  ferric  ^m^^  decompose  '5  gr. 
with  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  and  hydrofluoric  acids,  proceeding 
as  in  3.  Since  presence  of  organic  matter  may  interfere  with  the 
volumetric  determination  of  either  ferrous  or  ferric  iron,  separate 
ferric  iron  by  barium  carbonate  with  exclusion  of  air,  according  to 
§  160,  p.  513.  Determine  the  amount  of  ferric  iron  thus  precipi- 
tated by  dissolving  in  sulphuric  acid,  reduction  to  ferrous  sulphate, 
and  titration  with  potassium  permanganate. 

From  the  results  of  these  several  operations  the  composition  of 
the  ore  in  its  original  state  can  now  be  calculated,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  water  and  carbonaceous  matter. 

7.  Titanic  acid. 

It  is  rarely  or  never  necessary  to  make  complete  analyses  of  irofi 
ores  containing  over  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  titanic  acid,  since  such  ores 
are  usually  rejected  as  unsuitable  for  smelting.  When  ores  con- 
taining this  amount  or  less  are  subjected  to  the  above-described 
process  of  analysis,  a  portion  of  the  titanic  acid  follows  the  silica 
and  is  weighed  along  with  it.  The  remainder  is  precipitated  with 
the  basic  ferric  acetate  and  is  weighed  with  ferric  oxide.  A 
method  of  separating  the  titaTiic  acid  from  these  two  products  is 
described  in  §  208  (Analysis  of  Silicates  and  Siliceous  Ilocks),  p.  717. 
In  washing  silica  which  contains  titanic  acid,  the  latter  sometimes 
passes  through  the  pores  of  the  paper,  making  the  filtrate  turbid. 
This,  however,  will  occasion  no  error  if  the  filter  retains  the  silica. 

8.  Phosphoric  acid  must  be  determined  in  a  separate  portion 
of  the  ore  as  in  §  216. 

9.  SiUphtir  must  also  be  determined  in  a  separate  portion  as  in 
§216. 
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[18.  AJJALYSIS  OF  PIG-IRON,  STEEL,  AND  "WROUGHT 
IRON. 


I.  Pio-Ieon. 

Preparation  of  the  sample. 

Tlie  cliemist  UBualljj'  receivee  for  analysis  a  eliort  section  brotren 
from  a  pig.  If  the  iron  is  liai-d  and  brittle  (white  pig  or  Bpicgel), 
procure,  by  breaking  on  an  anvil  with  a  beiivy  hammer,  some  fraj;- 
meiits  free  from  the  outer  surface,  to  which  earn]  or  other  impuri- 
ties may  adhere.  Pulverize  these  fragments  to  a  coarse  powder  in 
a  mortar  of  the  hardest  steel.  If  the  sample  is  too  tough  to  be 
crushed,  it  must  be  reduced  to  a  suitable  condition  by  drilling  * 
To  obtain  the  necessary  quantity  (40  to  50  grtn.)  bore  one  or  more 
holes  in  tlie  clean  broken  end  of  the  sample,  at  a  distance  *half  way 
l)elwcen  the  centre  and  outside.  Use  no  oil  or  water  in  llie  process, 
and  cleanse  the  drill  from  oil  before  beginning.  The  borings  may 
be  tttkoii  up  from  time  to  time  during  the  operation  with  a  raagnct 
and  transferred  to  a  bottio  provided  with  a  glass  stopper. 

1.  Determination  of  the  total  amount  of  carhm. 

Method  of  Berzei.ids  (somewhat  modified). 

The  deter [iii nation  of  carbon  by  the  metliod  liere  recommended 
requires  the  use  of  a  specisd  reagent,  viz.,  a  strong  solution  of 
cupric  ammonium  chloride  containing  no  free  acid,  Tfaissohitioii 
maybe  prepared  aa  follows:  Dissolve  common  bine  vitriol  (cr^ 
tallized  cupric  sulphate)  in  10  to  15  times  its  weight  of  water,  filter 
the  solution,  and  heat  to  boiling  in  a  copper  kettle.  Add  eolation 
of  common  sal  soda  gradually  to  alkaline  reaction,  keeping  a■^ 
meanwhile  the  boiling.  Basic  cupric  carbonate  (not  entirely  free 
from  basic  sulphate)  is  precipitated  in  a  dense  fonu  easy  to  waali 
by  deeantation.  "Wash  it  by  decantation  nntil  the  sodium  sul- 
phate w  ncurly  all  removed.  Tninsfer  to  a  glass  or  porcelain 
vessel.  Reserve  abonf  one  tenth,  and  dissolvB^J 
concentrated  hydi 
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designed  to  neutralize  the  acid  completely.  Let  tlio  solution  stand 
cold  several  hours  with  occasional  agitation.  A  portion  of  the 
basic  carbonate  should  remain  permanently  undissolved.  Filter, 
and  add,  for  five  parts  blue  vitriol  used,  two  parts  ammonium 
chloride  previously  dissolved  in  a  small  volume  of  hot  water  and 
filtered.  Care  should  be  taken  to  conduct  the  above  operations 
so  that  the  final  solution  obtained  may  not  be  too  dilute.  If  its 
volume  does  not  exceed  twice  the  volume  of  the  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  used  in  dissolving  the  carbonate,  it  is  satisfactory 
in  respect  to  strength. 

The  Process.  Pour  at  once,  not  gradually,  at  least  200  c.c.  of 
the  cupric  ammonium  chloride  solution  upon  the  iron  borings  (3  or 
4  grm.  may  be  taken)  in  a  large  beaker.  The  beaker  should  be  set 
in  a  vessel  of  cold  water,  and  the  contents  should  be  frequently 
stirred  during  the  first  15  or  20  minutes  to  prevent  too  great  ele- 
vation of  temperature  by  the  chemical  action ;  otherwise  a  slight 
evolution  of  hydrogen  might  take  place,  carrying  oflf  with  it  some 
hydrocarbon  compound.  (Evolution  of  hydrogen  and  loss  of  car- 
bon is  sure  to  result  if  the  cupric  ammonium  chloride  contains  free 
acid.)  Afterwards  the  beaker  is  allowed  to  remain  at  the  common 
temperature  of  the  room.  The  iron  dissolves  as  ferrous  chloride 
with  deposition  of  metallic  copper,  which,  in  presence  of  excess  of 
cupric  chloride,  is  converted  into  cuprous  chloride.  The  latter  is 
soluble  in  the  cupric  ammonium  chloride.  After  the  metallic  iron 
has  all  dissolved,  leaving  a  residue  which  crumbles  under  pressure 
(6  to  12  hours  may  be  required  according  to  fineness  of  the  borings), 
add  a  few  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  dissolve  ferric  compounds 
which  may  be  deposited  by  the  action  of  the  air  on  the  ferrous 
chloride  in  solution.  If,  after  standing  several  hours  longer,  an  accu- 
mulation of  metallic  copper  or  cuprous  chloride  is  observed  remain- 
ing persistently  undissolved,  more  of  the  double  chloride  may  be 
added.  The  complete  solution  of  iron  and  copper  is  generally 
efifected  in  48  hours,  and  often  much  sooner.  When  nothing 
remains  undissolved  except  a  black  carbonaceous  residue,  filter 
through  an  asbestos  filter  prepared  by  packing  well-disintegrated 
asbestos,  neither  too  closely  nor  too  loosely,*  in  a  tube  8  or  9  inches 

♦  Let  the  first  2  cm.  of  the  filtering  tube  at  the  very  bottom  have  a  diameter 
of  \  cm.  and  the  next  2  cm.,  above  a  diameter  of  about  1  cm.  Leave  the  lower 
2  cm.  empty  and  fill  with  asbestos  to  a  point  a  little  above  where  the  tube  has 
its  full  diameter.  After  filling,  pour  water  into  the  tube;  if  it  runs  through  In 
a  continuous  stream,  the  packing  is  too  loose,  but  it  should  drop  rapidly. 
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loll"  and  5  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  narrowed  at  one  end.  Wash  the 
carlion  i-csidoe  until  the  copper  solution  is  completely  remo%-ed.  it 
is  not  safe  to  apply  an  exhausting  apparatus  to  liasten  the  flllnttion 
M-itli  a  filter  prepared  in  this  manner.*  Dilute  the  filtrate  with  dis- 
tilled (or  perfectly  clear)  water,  and  observe  whether  particles  of  the 
carhon  residne  have  passed  through.  J)ry  the  residue  lu  the  tnt>e  ut 
IW,  and  determine  the  amount  of  cai-bon  in  it  by  combustion 
with  lead  ehromate  mixed  with  potassium  diehroniate  according 
to'  §  177.  Remove,  for  this  purpose,  tlie  carhon  residue  together 
with  the  ufibestos  from  the  tube  with  the  aid  of  a  steel  wire  elightly 
cnrved  at  rhe  end,  introducing  it  ihrougli  the  narrow  end  of  the 
tube,  loosi'iiiiig  and  pushing  the  whole  mass  out  into  a  fimall  porce- 
lain mortar  already  containing  gome  of  the  chromates.  Rinse  out 
the  tube  with  the  remainder  of  tliat  portion  of  the  chromatea 
which  is  to  be  mixed  witli  the  substance,  and  mix  witli  a  pestle  in 
tlie  mortar  till  the  asbestos  is  broken  np  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
mixture  lan  be  introduced  into  tlie  combustion  tube  through  > 
funnel. 

2.  Detei-mination  of  the  graphite. 

Treat  4  grm.  with  moderately  concentrated  hydrochloric  add,  at 
a  gentle  heat,  until  no  more  gsis  is  evolved ;  filter  the  solution 
through  an  aslicHtoe  filter  prepared  as  in  1 ;  wash  the  undissolved 
residne,  first  with  boiling  water,  then  with  Rohition  of  potassa..  after 
this  with  alcohol,  and  lastly  with  ether ;  tlien  dry,  and  bum  after 
§  177.  Deduct  the  graphite  obtained  here  from  the  total  amount 
of  carbon  found  in  1  ;  the  difference  gives  the  combined  carbon. 

3.  DetermiTiation  of  Salplmr. 

The  genei-al  plan  adopted  in  all  good  methods  of  determining 
sulphur  in  iron  is  to  dissolve  the  metal  as  completely  ae  is  pr»<v 
ticable  in  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  the  greater  part  of  the  eul- 
phiir,  being  converted  into  hydrogen  snlphide,  passes  off  along 
with  a  large  volume  of  hydrogen  which  fs  conducted  throngh  some 
Hquid  cai>a!ile  jf  al>sorbing  tlie  II^S.  For  this  purpose  bromine 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  potiissiiim   permanganate  Bolation, 
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alkaline  lead  solntion,  ammoniacal  cadmium  solution,  ammoniacal 
silver  solution  have  all  been  employed,  some  suitable  method  in 
each  case  being  devised  for  bringzng  the  absorbed  sulphur  into  a 
weighablc  form.  Only  the  method  in  which  an  ammoniacal  silver 
solution  is  used  will  here  be  described  in  detail. 

Apparatus,  A  flask  of  300  to  350  c.c.  capacity  is  provided 
with  a  doubly  perforated  rubber  stopper.  Through  one  hole 
passes  a  funnel  tube  for  the  introduction  of  acid.  The  end  of  this 
tube,  which  should  reach  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask,  is  drawn 
out  narrower  and  bent  upward  with  a  short  curve  to  prevent  gas 
bubbles  from  entering  it  and  escaping.  For  absorbing  the  hydro- 
gen sulphide  from  the  evolved  gas  a  pair  of  connected  U-tubes  are 
used  like  those  in  fig.  64,  p.  435.  The  absorbing  tubes  are  con- 
nected with  the  flask  by  a  strong  (not  too  narrow)  tube  about  8 
inches  long,  bent  downward,  and  contracted  if  necessary,  at  each 
end,  so  as  to  fit  into  the  perforation  in  the  stopper. 

Treat  the  rubber  stoppers  used  in  making  connection  with  warm 
soda  solution,  and  carefully  rub  the  loosened  sulphur  from  the 
surface,  not  neglecting  the  perforations,  till  a  clean  black  surface 
is  obtained. 

The  process.  Dissolve  a  gramme  or  more  of  silver  nitrate  in 
15  to  20  c.c.  of  ammonia  solution.  Pour  at  least  10  c.c  of  this 
solution  into  the  first  U-tube  and  the  remainder  into  the  second. 
A  little  water  may  be  added  if  the  size  and  form  of  the  U-tubes 
require  it,  in  order  to  secure  proper  contact  with  the  gas  bubbles 
which  are  to  pass  through  them.  Introduce  10  grm.  of  the  iron  and 
40 — 50  cc  water  into  the  flask.  Adjust  the  funnel  tube  so  that 
the  lower  end  may  be  under  the  surface  of  the  water.  Connect 
the  several  parts  of  the  apparatus,  and  add  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  small  portions  at  a  time  so  as  to  produce  as  nearly 
as  practicable  a  constant  evolution  of  gas.  The  addition  of  acid 
may  be  regulated  according  to  the  appearance  of  the  second  U-tube. 
The  first  tube  should  absorb  the  hydrogen  sulphide.  If  a  blacken* 
ing  of  the  solution  in  the  second  tube  begins  to  appear,  add  the 
hydrochloric  acid  more  gradually.  When  (usually  after  4  or  5 
hours)  the  addition  of  more  hydrochloric  acid  fails  to  increase  the 
very  slow  evolution  of  gas,  heat  the  flask  gently,  but  not  to  boiling, 
20  or  30  minutes,  with  addition  of  more  hydrochloric  acid,  taking 
care  not  to  distil  over  enough  acid  to  neutralize  the  ammonia  in 
the  first  U-tube.    Collect  the  precipitate  formed  in  the  first  tube 
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on  a  small  filter,  wash  slightly,  and  dry  at  100*^  C.  Dry  also  tho 
U-tube,  to  which  a  portion  of  the  precipitate  invariably  adheres. 
The  second  tube  will  not  contain  an  appreciable  quantity  of  silver 
sulphide  unless  too  rapid  a  current  of  gas  has  been  unintentionally 
produced.  Place  the  dry  filter  and  its  contents  in  a  small  dry 
beaker.  Dissolve  or  loosen  the  sulphide  of  silver  from  the  U-tube 
by  shaking  with  successive  portions  of  aqua  regia  and  pouring  into 
a  small  beaker,  using  in  all  about  20  cc  Then  put  into  the  beaker 
the  dried  silver  sulphide  with  the  filter. 

The  insoluble  residue  in  the  flask,  consisting  chiefly  of  graphite 
and  silica,  often  contains  sulphur,  and  should  never  be  neglected 
in  the  analysis  of  pig-irons.  Collect  it  on  a  filter  and  wash  out  the 
free  acid,  dry  on  the  filter  thoroughly  at  100®,  detach  from  the 
filter  carefully,  rub  the  mass  to  a  powder  in  a  beaker  with  a  glass 
rod,  and  add  aqua  regia. 

Allow  the  aqua  regia  to  act  on  the  two  products  at  the  common 
temperature  6  hours,  and  afterwards  12  to  24  hours,  at  40°  to  54°  C. 
Then  concentrate  to  one  third  the  firat  volume,  dilute,  and  filter  each 
chroagh  separate  filters  and  unite  the  filtrates.  After  concentrating 
to  about  60  cc.  add  barium  chloride,  and  continue  the  concentration 
not  quite  to  dryness,  but  till  only  liquid  enough  remains  to  moisten 
the  residue.  Add  a  small  volume  of  water  and  5  or  6  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  Treat  the  residue  of  impure  barium  sulphate 
thus  obtained  as  in  the  determination  of  sulphur  in  iron  ores  (p. 
746). 

The  aqua  regia  used  for  oxidizing  the  silver  sulphide  and  the 
insoluble  residue  must  be  tested  for  sulphuric  acid  as  directed  in 
"Analysis  of  Iron  Ores,"  p.  746.  The  process  of  dissolving  the 
iron  in  the  flask  should  be  carried  on  without  interruption. 

This  method  gives  results  agreeing  with  remarkable  closeness 
when  repeated  determinations  are  made  in  the  same  sample. 

The  substitution  of  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  bromine  for 
the  solution  of  silver  nitrate  in  ammonia  requires  no  essential 
change  in  the  details  of  the  process.  The  apparatus,  however, 
must  bo  modified  so  as  to  avoid  much  contact  of  rubber  stoppers 
with  the  bromine  vapor.  The  bromine  solution  at  the  close  of  the 
operation  contains  the  sulphur  which  has  been  evolved  at  11,8 
already  in  the  form  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  can  be  determined 
simply  by  precipitation  with  barium  chloride  after  evaporating  off 
the  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  proper  extent.    But  since  the  insoluble 
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residue,  when  accurate  results  are  desired,''^  must  be  treated  for 
sulphur,  as  before  described,  there  is  little  saving  of  time  or 
trouble  by  this  shorter  method  of  determming  the  sulphur  which 
passes  into  the  U-tube. 

4.  Determination  of  PhosphoTUB. 

If  the  iron  is  known  to  contain  over  0*5  per  cent,  of  phosphorus 
2  grm.  will  suffice.  If  less  is  present  4  grm.  may  be  taken  for  the 
determination. 

Dissolve  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  concentrated  nitric 
and  hydrochloric  adds,  using  about  30  c.c.  per  gramme  of  iron 
taken,  and  pouring  the  whole  quantity  upon  the  iron  at  oncc.f 

Proceed  further  in  all  details  precisely  as  directed  for  deter- 
mination of  phosphorus  in  iron  ores. 

5.  Detennination  of  Silicon. 

Tlie  residue  from  the  solution  used  for  determining  phosphorus 
may  be  used  for  determining  silicon.  Ignite  it  without  separation 
from  the  filter  until  the  graphite  is  partially  burned  away.  Fuse 
with  sodium  carbonate  mixed  with  a  little  potassium  nitrate,  suffi- 
cient to  effect  complete  combustion  of  the  carbon  still  present. 
Treat  the  fused  mass  first  with  boiling  water,  in  which  it  readily 
dissolves,  except  some  silica  in  light  fiocculent  form,  and  traces  of 
metallic  oxides.  Acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  nitric  acid  in 
case  the  solution  is  to  be  in  contact  with  platinum,  and  separate 
silica  as  usual.  When  the  quantity  of  silica  is  not  over  1  per  cent., 
those  operations  may  be  most  conveniently  performed  in  a  large 
platinum  crucible  without  transferring  the  substance  to  any  other 
vessel. 

6.  Determination  of  Ma/nganese. 

Dissolve  3  grm.  in  aqua  regia,  evaporate  to  dryness  to  separate 

*  I  have  frequently  determined  aeparately  the  sulphur  remaining  in  the 
insoluble  residue  obtained  by  treating  pig-iron  as  described  in  this  process,  and 
seldom  find  it  to  be  free  from  a  weighable  quantity  of  sulpliur;  in  some  cases 
amounting  even  to  one  third  of  the  total  amount  found.— ^O.  D.  A. 

f  If  the  mixture  of  acids  is  gradually  added  to  the  iron,  especially  if  a  larger 
proportion  of  hydrochloric  is  used,  a  possible  escape  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen 
may  be  apprehended. 
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silica,  rediseolve  with  hydrochloric  acid,  filter,  and  determine  man- 
ganese in  the  solution  as  in  iron  ores.     Method  1,  p.  747. 

In  spiegel-iron  the  manganese  may  be  more  accurately  deter- 
mmed  by  dissolving  '5  grm.,  evaporating  to  dryness,  redissolving 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  proceeding  with  the  solution  as  in 
Method  2  for  iron  ores  (p.  749). 

7.  Determination  of  Copper. 

If  a  determination  of  the  minute  quantity  of  copper  sometimes 
present  in  pig-iron  is  required,  it  may  be  done  in  the  same  portion 
used  for  sulphur.  Dilute  the  filtrate  from  the  first  insoluble 
residue  and  pass  hydrogen  sulphide  through  it  nearly  an  hour. 
More  or  less  sulphur  separates.  Allow  it  several  hours  to  settle. 
If  the  deposit  is  darker  in  color  than  pure  sulphur,  presence  of 
copper  is  indicated.  In  that  case  collect  it  on  a  filter  and  wasli 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  hydrogen  sulphide.  Copper  is  also  often 
found  in  the  insoluble  residue.  When  this  residue  is  treated  with 
aqua  regia  to  extract  the  sulphur  possibly  retained  by  it,  the  copper 
is  dissolved  and  goes  finally  into  the  filtrate  from  the  impure 
barium  sulphate  first  obtained.  Pass  E^S  through  this  filtrate  and 
filter  oflf  any  precipitate  which  may  result. 

Incinerate  the  two  filters  containing  the  copper  precipitates  in 
a  porcelain  crucible.  Treat  the  residue  in  the  crucible  with  aqua 
regia,  add  finally  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid,  remove  the  other 
acids  by  evaporation,  take  up  the  cupric  sulphate  in  a  small  volume 
of  water,  filter  and  precipitate  the  copper  again  with  II,S,  and 
weigh  it  as  cuprous  sulphide. 

8.  Presence  of  Other  JiLements  in  Pig-Iron. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  elements,  sodium,  potassium, 
lithium,  calcium,  magnesium,  aluminium,  chromium,  titanium, 
zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  tin,  arsenic,  antimony,  vanadium,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  nitrogen,  may  occur  in  minute  quantities 
in  pig-iron.  Their  determination,  however,  is  rarely  undertaken ; 
partly  because  it  is  not  known  whether  they  have  any  infiuence, 
good  or  bad,  on  the  quality  of  the  iron  when  present  in  such 
minute  proportions,  and  partly  because  it  is  very  diflScult  to 
determine  them  accurately  on  account  of  lack  of  suflSciently 
pure  reagents,  the  action  of  solutions  on  the  vessels  used  in  the 
process,  &c. 
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n.  Stebl  and  Wbottght  Isok. 

Determine  carbon,  Bilicon,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  manganese 
as  in  pig-iron,  with  the  following  modifications  only  of  the  pro- 
cesses used  for  carbon^  sUicon,  and  svlphur, 

Silicon  is  best  determined  in  a  separate  portion,  since  the  quan- 
tity used  for  phosphorus  does  not  aflford  enough  silica  to  weigh 
accurately ;  10  grm.  will  suffice.  Place  the  weighed  quantity  in  a 
platinum  (or  porcelain)  dish,  add  first  30  to  40  c.  c.  water ;  next, 
gradually,  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  until  with  aid  of  heat 
the  metal  is  dissolved,  leaving  a  residue  of  more  or  less  carbona- 
ceous matter.  Evaporate  to  dryness,  expose  to  a  temperature  of 
120®  to  150°  C.  in  an  air-bath,  redissolve  the  iron  by  adding  first 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  next  water.  Filter  through  a 
small  filter,  incinerate  the  filter  and  bum  the  carbon  out  of  the 
residue,  fuse  with  sodium  carbonate,  disintegrate  the  fused  mass 
with  water,  acidify  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  separate  silica  by 
evaporating  in  the  crucible.  The  now  pure  silica  is  collected  in  a 
very  small  filter,  washed  and  weighed  in  the  usual  manner. 

In  the  analysis  of  Bessemer  steel,  or  any  steel  or  iron  which 
has  been  melted,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  silica  thus  obtained  is 
formed  by  oxidation,  in  the  process  of  analysis,  of  silicon  existing 
in  the  metal.  In  the  analysis  of  oi*dinary  wrought  iron  the  silica 
obtained  may  come  partly  from  silicon  and  partly  from  mechani- 
cally mixed  particles  of  slag  in  which  it  existed  as  silica. 

Carbon.  Use  for  determination  6  to  10  grm.  of  steel  or  10  gnn. 
of  wrought  iron. 

Sulphur.  Treat  the  comparatively  small  quantity  of  insoluble 
residue  collected  on  a  small  filter,  washed  and  dried,  directly  with 
aqua  i*egia  without  removing  from  the  filter.] 
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§219. 

For  technical  purposes,  estimations  of  moisture,  ash,  coke,  and 
volatile  matters  usually  suffice.  Determination  of  sulphur  is  less 
frequently  required,  and  ultimate  analysis  is  only  resorted  to  in 
special  cases. 
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a.  Moisture.  The  finely  pulverized  coal  (3 — 5  gnn.)  is  heated 
to  110° — 115°  for  an  hour  or  more  or  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight 
(see  §  29).  Many  bituminous  coals  gain  weight  after  a  time  from 
oxidation  of  sulphides  or  hydrocarbons  (Whptney).  According 
to  H1NBICH8,*  drying  the  coal  for  one  hour  effects  the  maximum 
loss. 

h.  Coke  and  volMUe  matters.  The  dried  coal  of  a  is  sharply 
heated  in  a  closed  platinum,  or,  in  presence  of  sulphides,  in  a 
porcelain  crucible  as  long  as  combustible  matters  issue  from  it.  It 
is  then  cooled  quickly.  The  loss  is  set  down  as  volatile  matters. 
The  residue,  less  the  ash,  is  coke. 

c.  Ash.  The  residue  of  h  is  incinerated  in  a  crucible  placed 
aslant. 

d.  Ca/rhon  and  hydrogen  are  determined  by  combustion  with 
chromate  of  lead  and  bichromate  of  potash,  §  177. 

e.  Sulphur  is  best  determined  according  to  §  186,  <?,  2,  a,  p. 
658.  The  method  thus  described  gives  the  amount  of  ash  as  well 
as  sulphur. 

Or  the  following  simple  method  recommended  by  EsoHKAf  may 
be  employed.  About  1  grm.  of  the  finely  pulverized  substance  is 
intimately  mixed  by  stirring  with  a  platinum  wire  with  1  grm. 
burned  magnesia  (MgO)  and  '5  grm.  dry  sodium  carbonate  in  a 
platinum  crucible.  The  uncovered  crucible  is  then  heated  in  an 
inclined  position  with  an  alcohol  lamp  so  that  only  the  lower  half 
becomes  red  hot.  In  order  to  facilitate  combustion,  which  requires, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance,  J  to  1  hour,  the  mixture  is 
frequently  stirred  with  a  platinum  wire.  After  the  carbon  is  con- 
sumed and  the  color  of  the  mass  has  changed  to  brownish  or 
yellowish,  ^  to  1  grm.  of  pulverized  anhydrous  ammonium  nitrate 
is  added  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the  crucible. 
The  mixture  is  then  ignited  again,  in  the  covered  crucible,  from  5 
to  10  minutes.  Any  sulphites  which  may  have  been  formed  at 
first  are  hereby  converted  into  sulphates.  The  mixture,  which 
retains  its  pulverulent  form,  is  next  transferred  to  a  beaker  and 
warmed  with  150  c.  c.  of  water.  The  solution  is  filtered  and  acidi- 
fied with  hydrochloric  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  is  then  precipitated 
with  barium  chloride. 


•  Chemical  News,  19,  282.  f  Zeitschr.  f .  anal.  ChenL  18,  841 
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All  the  sulphur,  whether  existing  in  the  form  of  calcium  sul- 
phate or  pyrites,  in  the  coal  is  obtained  by  this  method. 

The  sulphur  of  calcium  sulphate  in  coal  may  be  separately 
determined  by  boiling  24  hours  the  finely  powdered  coal  with  an 
equal  weight  of  sodium  carbonate  dissolved  in  water,  filtering, 
acidifjdng  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitating  with  barium 
chloride. 

The  calcium  sulphate  is  decomposed  by  the  sodium  carbonate, 
while  sulphides  of  iron  are  not  attacked 
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§  220. 

1.  Preparation  of  the  sample.  Mix  the  sample  uniformly  and, 
if  need  be,  take  a  portion  of  20 — 50  grms.  which  shall  accurately 
represent  the  whole,  for  further  pulverization.  Bone,  dried  blood, 
guano,  &c.,  should  be  ground  or  pounded  fine  enough  to  pass 
through  sieve  meshes  of  ^  in.  diameter. 

Superphosphates  should  be  merely  rubbed  in  a  mortar  to  crush 
lumps  and  secure  uniformity.  Grinding  of  superphosphates  may 
occasion  a  further  action  of  the  acid  on  the  undissolved  phosphate 
and  increase  the  per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid. 

If  the  substance  is  very  moist  and  coarse  dry  20  to  60  grms.  at 
100°,  with  addition  of  a  weighed  amount  of  oxalic  acid  if  ammonia 
is  likely  to  escape,  till  it  can  be  easily  handled,  grind  fine  and  weigh. 
Make  nitrogen  determinations  in  tins  portion  and  reckon  the  results 
back  to  the  original  material. 

Analysis  of  Supebphosphate. 

2.  Soluble  Phosphoric  Acid.  Bring  20  grm.  into  a  litre  flask 
with  about  800  c.  c.  of  water  and  shake  frequently  (every  10  min- 
utes) for  2  hours:  then  make  up  to  volume  of  1  litre;  mix 
thoroughly,  pour  on  dry  filter  and  measure  off  100  c.  c.  =  2  grm. 
substance. 

3.  The  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  solution  thus 
obtained  may  be  made  most  accurately  by  the  molybdic  method. 
(See  p.  376). 

4.  A  simpler,  more  rapid  and  for  most  purposes  sufficiently 
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accurate  process  is  the  following  "  citric  method,"  first  published 
in  its  present  form  by  Peteemann,  but  worked  out  independently 
in  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  as  follows: 

To  the  solution  add  55  c.  c.  solution  of  ammonium  citrate,* 
(equivalent  to  10  grm.  of  crystallized  citric  acid),  40  c.  c.  of  mag- 
nesia mixturef — ^in  all  cases  use  about  four  times  as  much  as 
would  be  required  to  combine  with  the  phosphoric  acid — and  then 
add  to  the  solution  75  c.  c.  of  water  and  90  c.  c.  of  ammonia  solu- 
tion of  sp.  gr.  0*96.  The  precipitate  should  be  distinctly  ciystal- 
line ;  a  flocculent  precipitate  indicates  that  insufficient  ammonium 
citrate  has  been  added. 

Stir  vigorously  and  repeatedly  and  after  12  hours  filter,  wash 
with  dilute  ammonia,  ignite  and  weigh.  The  use  of  Gooch's  as- 
bestus  filter  greatly  facilitates  the  work. 

5.  Reverted  Phosphoric  Add.  Place  2  grm.  of  substance  in 
a  mortar.  Take  100  c.  c.  of  neutral  or  slight  alkaline  ammonium 
citrate  solution,  sp.  gr.  1.09,  (the  commercial  citrate  is  strongly 
acid),  pour  50  c.  c.  on  the  substance,  add  dilute  ammonia  to  slight 
alkaline  reaction,  pulverize  the  substance,  let  the  coarser  parts  settle, 
pour  off  the  turbid  liquid  into  a  flask,  grind  the  residue  to  the 
finest  powder  and  wash  it  with  the  remaining  citrate  solution  into 
the  flask,  keep  the  contents  of  the  latter  at  30° — 4:0°  for  half  an 
hour,  with  very  frequent  shaking,  then  dilute  to  200  c.  c,  pour 
upon  a  dry  filter,  take  100  c.  c.  of  filtrate=l  grm.  substance,  add  40 
c.  c.  magnesia  mixture,  120  c.  c.  water  and  100  c.  c.  ammonia,  stir, 
filter,  ignite,  etc.,  as  under  4. 

Deducting  the  soluble  phosphoric  acid  from  that  here  found 
gives  the  amount  of  "  reverted  phosphoric  acid.^^ 

6.  Insoluble  Phosphoric  Acid,  5  grm.  of  the  superphosphate 
are  wet  with  5  c.  c.  solution  of  magnesium  nitrate,  sp.  gr.  1.355,$ 

*  Neutralize  185  grm.  citric  acid  with  ammonia  or  ammonium  carbonate,  in 
very  slight  excess,  and  bring  to  a  volume  of  1000  c.  c. 

fllO  grm.  crystallized  MgCl,6H,0,  140  grm.  NH«C1,  700  c.  c.  solution  of 
ammonia  sp.  gr.  0*96,  and  water  to  make  2  litres.  Instead  of  MgCI«6H«0,  28 
grm.  of  calcined  magnesia  may  be  dissolved  in  the  equivalent  quantity  of  HCl, 
the  solution  boiled  with  a  little  calcined  magnesia  in  excess  and  filtered. 

X  Dissolve  160  grm.  calcined  MgO  in  the  equivalent  quantity  of  HNO«,  bofl 
with  a  little  excess  of  MgO,  filter  and  bring  to  volume  of  1  litre.  5  c.  c.  of  this 
solution  is  enough  to  prevent  formation  of  pyrophosphate  in  5  grm.  of  any  com- 
mercial superphosphate.  If  not  enough  to  destroy  organic  matters,  moisten  the 
residue  of  ignition  with  HNOa  and  heat  again. 
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evaporated  to  dryness  and  gently  ignited.  The  residue  is  digested 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  dihited  to  500  c.  c.  and  filtei-ed  on  a  dry 
filter.  To  100  c.  e.  of  filtrate  (=1  grm.  substance)  are  added 
40  c-  c.  ammoniuiu  citrate  solution,  25  c.  c.  magnesium  mixture, 
100  c.  c  water  and  90  c  c  ammonia.  The  pi-ec'ipitate  is  treated 
as  under  4.  Subtracting  the  result  of  5  from  that  of  6,  gives  the 
"  insoluble  phosphoric  acid." 

7.  To  apply  the  molybdic  method  to  the  analysis  of  superpho& 
phates,  determine  total  phosphoric  acid  in  2  grm.,  fii'st  ignited  with 
addition  of  magnesium  nitrate,  then  treated  with  nitric  acid  to 
complete  solution  of  the  phosphates  and  diluted  to  500  c.  c. 
100  c.  c.  of  this  solution  are  used.  Determine  "  insoluble  phos- 
phoric acid"  in  a  suitable  aliquot  of  the  nitric  solution  of  the 
insoluble  residue  of  5.  Reverted  phosphoric  acid  is  found  indirectly 
by  subtracting  from  the  total  the  sum  of  the  soluble  and  insoluble. 

8.  Potash.  Boil  10  grm.  with  water  for  10  minutes,  dilute  the 
solution  to  1000  c.c.  and  filter  through  a  dry  filter. 

The  error  of  measurement  due  to  the  presence  of  undissolved 
mattera  is  inconsiderable  and  may  be  neglected.  Heat  100  c.c.  of 
the  filtrate  to  boiling,  precipitate  sulphuric  acid  by  barium  chloride 
and  magnesmm  iron,  &c.,  together  with  phosphoric  acid  by  barium 
hydroxide  and  filter.  In  the  filtrate,  heated  nearly  to  boiling,  pre- 
cipitate the  barium  by  ammonium  carbonate  and  filter.  Evaporate 
the  filtrate  to  dryness,  expel  ammonium  salts  by  ignition,  dissolve 
the  residue  in  a  little  water  and  determine  the  potash  by  excess  of 
platinic  chloride  in  the  usual  way. 

When  the  substance  contains  much  soluble  organic  matters  it  is 
better  to  destroy  these  at  the  outset  by  heat,  which  should  be  very 
gentle  at  first  and  may  finally  reach  faint  redness. 

Nitrogen  may  exist  in  superphosphates  either  in  organic  com- 
bination, as  ammonium  salts,  or  as  nitrates. 

9.  The  nitrogen  of  ammonium  salts  is  determined  in  all  cases 
by  distilling  with  calcined  magnesia — ^proceeding  as  directed  p. 
220,  except  that  m<ignesia  must  be  used  instead  of  potash  or  lime. 

10.  The  nitrogen  in  organic  combination  when  alone  or  together 
with  ammonium  salts  is  determined  by  combustion  with  soda  lime 
(p.  644),  in  the  latter  case  subtracting  from  the  result  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  already  found  to  exist  in  ammonium  salts. 

11.  Nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrates  is  determined  by  Sohulzb'b 
method  as  described  on  p.  473. 
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12.  When  nitrates  and  nitrogenous  organic  matters  occur 
together,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  total  nitrogen  by  the 
absolute  method  as  described  on  p.  637W. 

The  determination  of  soluble,  reverted,  and  insoluble  phosphoric 
acid,  of  potash  and  of  nitrogen,  is  usually  suflScient  to  fix  the  com- 
mercial value  of  a  superphosphate.  It  is  sometimes  required,  how- 
ever, to  determine  water,  sulphuric  acid  and  chlorine. 

13.  Water.  Dry  one  gramme  for  three  hours  at  100°.  It  is 
often  impracticable,  and  for  commercial  purposes  is  unnecessary, 
to  make  an  accurate  water  determination.  Gypsum,  which  most 
superphosphates  contain  in  considerable  quantity,  does  not  part 
with  all  its  water  readily  or  completely  at  100®,  while  a  higher  heat 
to  some  extent  decomposes  the  organic  matters. 

14.  &iUphvHc  add.  Boil  one  grm.'  with  water  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  filter,  and  determine  sulphuric  acid  in  the 
filtrate  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  advisable  in  all  cases  to  purify  the 
precipitate  as  described  on  p.  366. 

15.  Chlorine  is  estimated  by  Volhakd's  method,  or  by  precipi- 
tation with  silver  nitrate  in  the  clear  hot  water  extract  of  1  grm. 

Guano. 

16.  The  determinations  oi phosphoric a^cid^  soluble,  "reverted," 
and  insoluble,  are  made  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  a  superphos- 
phate. The  soluble  phosphoric  acid  consists  of  phosphates  of  the 
alkalies,  and  the  washings,  except  in  the  case  of  "  rectified"  guanos 
which  have  been  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  are  alkaline. 

17.  Determine  nitrogen  as  in  superphosphates.  Many  guanos 
contain  ammonium  carbonate  and  therefore  require  care  in  manipula- 
tion to  prevent  its  escape.  If  nitrates  are  present,  add  to  the  Go 
gr.  taken  for  combustion  with  soda  lime  an  equal  weight  of  pure 
sugar  or  oxalic  acid.  The  quantity  of  nitrate  is  so  small  that  with 
this  precaution  accurate  results  are  obtained  without  resorting  to 
the  absolute  method. 

18.  Potash  is  determined  as  in  superphosphates. 

19.  If  a  detennination  of  water  is  required,  weigh  the  guano  in 
a  boat  and  introduce  it  into  a  tube  which  is  heated  to  100°  in  an 
air  or  water  bath.  One  end  of  this  tube  is  connected  with  a  drv- 
ing  apparatus  containing  oil  of  vitriol  or  calcium  chloride.  The 
other  is  provided  with  a  U-tube  and  standard  acid  for  receiring 
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ammonia,  arid  an  aspirator  to  maintain  a  current  of  dry  air.  The 
volatilized  ammonia  is  measured  with  a  standard  alkali  and  taken 
into  account  in  reckoning  the  loss  of  weight. 

Bone. 

20.  Water.    Dry  1  grm.  at  100®,  and  determine  water  by  loss. 

21.  Fat.  Transfer  the  dry  bone  to  an  extraction  apparatus  and 
extract  with  absolute  ether  as  long  as  anything  is  removed. 

Evaporate  the  ether  extract,  dry  at  100®  for  two  hours  and 
weigh. 

22.  Carbonic  acid.  Determine  carbonic  acid  in  1  grm.  by  the 
method  described  on  p.  4121$. 

23.  Ash.  Incinerate  1  grm.  till  the  ash  is  white  or  light  gray. 
Moisten  with  ammonium  carbonate  solution,  dry,  ignite  gently  and 
weigh. 

24.  Pho9phoric  acid.  Dissolve  the  ash,  prepared  as  above,  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  filter,  dilute  to  250-300  c.c,  add  12-15  grm.  of 
citric  acid  as  ammonium  citrate  and  precipitate  with  magnesia 
mixture  in  the  manner  previously  described,  4,  or  dissolve  in 
nitric  acid  and  proceed  by  the  molybdic  process. 

25.  Nitrogen.  Determine  nitrogen  in  1  grm.  by  combustion 
with  soda  lime. 

For  most  purposes  the  determination  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
nitrogen  in  sufficient. 

Potash  Salts. 

26.  Boil  5  grm.  with  water  for  10  minutes,  dilute  to  1000  c.c. 
and  determine  potash  in  100  c.c.  as  described  under  8  or  29. 

27.  In  another  portion  of  100  cc,  determine  sulphuric  acid  by 
barium  chloride,  and  in  a  third  portion  chlorine  may  be  deter- 
mined by  precipitation  with  silver  nitrate,  or  more  conveniently 
by  Volhard's  method. 

28.  Determine  water  by  heating  2-5  grm.  in  a  platinum  capsule 
to  dull  redness. 

29.  Potaf<h.  Stohmann  directs  to  boil  10  grm.  of  substance 
with  about  300  c.c.  of  water,  and  to  add  dropwise  BaCl,  solution 
until  no  further  precipitate  appears,  to  let  cool  and  dilute  to  1000 
C.C,  and  after  subsidence  or  filtration  to  take  100  c.c.  of  the  clear 
solution,  add  a  large  excess  of  PtCl^  (equivalent  to  about  2  grm. 
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Pt),  evaporate  and  proceed  as  usual  with  the  precipitate.  As  the 
alkali-earth  platinchlorides  are  all  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  results  are 
good. 

21.    AlfALYSIS  OF  ATMOSPHERIC  AIR. 

§221. 

In  the  analysis  of  atmospheric  air  we  usually  confine  our*  at- 
tention to  the  following  constituents :  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic 
acid,  and  aqueous  vapor.  It  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the 
exceedingly  minute  quantities  of  ammonia  and  other  gases — many 
of  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  always  pi*esent  in  infinitesimal 
traces — are  also  determined. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  de- 
Bci'ibe  all  the  methods  which  have  been  employed  in  the  capital 
investigations  made  in  the  last  few  years  by  Bbunneb,  Bunsen, 
Dumas  and  Boussinoault,  Reonault  and  Reiset,  and  others.  To 
these  methods  we  are  indebted  for  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  composition  of  our  atmosphere,  and  excellent  descriptions  of 
them  will  be  found  in  the  works  below.* 

I  confine  myself  to  those  methods  which  are  found  most  con- 
venient in  the  analysis  of  the  air  for  medical  or  technical  purposes. 

A.   Determination  of  the  Wateb  and  Cabbonio  Acm. 

§222. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  eflEect  these  determinations  by 
Bkunner's  method,  which  consisted  in  slowly  drawing,  by  means 
of  an  aspirator,  a  measured  volume  of  air  through  accurately 
weighed  apparatuses  tilled  with  substances  having  the  property 
of  retaining  the  aqueous  vapor  and  the  carbonic  acid,  and  esti- 
mating these  two  constituents  by  the  increased  weights  of  the  a|>- 
paratuses. 

Fig.  103   represents  the  arrangement  recommended  by  Reo- 

NAULT. 


♦  Ausfahrliches  Handbuch  der  analytischen  Chemie,  von  H.  Rose,  11.  85$; 
Graham-Otto's  Ausf  Qhrliches  Lehrbuch  der  Chemie,  Bd.  II.  Abth.  1.  8. 102  et  teq.; 
HandwOrterbuch  der  Chemie,  von  Liebig,  Poggendorff  und  WOhler,  3  Aufl.  Bd 
II.  S.  481  et  9eq.;  and  Bunsen's  Qasometry. 
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The  veeael  V  is  made  of  galvanized  iron,  or  of  Bheet  zinc ;  it 
bolds  from  50  to  100  litres,  and  stands  upon  a  strong  tripod  in  a 
trough  large  enough  to  hold  the  whole  of  the  water  that  V  con- 
tains. At  a  a  brass  tube,  e,  with  stopcock,  is  firmlj  fixed  in  with 
cement.  Into  the  apertnre  b,  which  serves  also  to  till  the  appara- 
tns,  a  thermometer  reaching  down  to  the  middle  of  V  is  fixed  air- 
tight by  means  of  a  perforated  cork  soaked  in  wax. 

The  efflux  tube,  r,  which  is  provided  with  a  cock,  is  bent  slightly 
upward,  to  goard  against  the  least  chance  of  ur  entering  the  vessel 


Elg.  lOS. 

from  below.  The  capacity  of  the  vessel  is  ascertained  by  filling  it 
completely  with  water,  and  then  accurately  measuring  the  contents 
in  gradnated  vessels.  The  end  of  the  tube  c  is  connected  air-tight 
with  F,  by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube;  the  tabes  A — F^re:  simi- 
larly connected  with  one  another.  A,  B,  £,  and  ^are  filled  with 
small  pieces  of  glass  moistened  with  pure  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  O  and  J)  with  moist  slaked  lime.*     Finally,  A  is  also  oon- 

*  With  regard  to  0  sod  D,  I  have  returned  lo  lime,  preferriag  it  to  pnmlce 
Mtunted  with  soluiioo  of  poiash,  becauee,  as  H1)u<iwetz  (Chem.  Centralbl.  ISM. 
070)  baa  abowD,  the  eolutloa  of  potash  absorbs  not  only  carbonic  acid,  but  alio 
oxygen.  Indeed,  H.  Rose  had  previoiwly  made  a  similar  observation.  With  re- 
spect to  the  other  tubes.  I  prefer  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  catclum 
chloride  *■  the  absorbent  for  water  (see  Pettenkofer,  filtzungsbet.  der  bayer 
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nected  with  a  long  tube  leading  to  the  place  from  which  the  air 
intended  for  analysis  is  to  be  taken.  The  corks  of  the  tubes  are 
coated  over  with  sealing-wax.  The  tubes  A  and  J3  are  intended 
to  withdraw  the  moisture  from  the  air ;  they  are  weighed  together. 
(7,  D,  and  ^  are  also  weighed  jointly.  C  and  D  absorb  the  car- 
bonic acid ;  JE  the  aqueous  vapor  which  may  have  been  withdrawn 
from  the  hydrate  of  lime  by  the  dry  air.  jp^need  not  be  weighed; 
it  simply  serves  to  protect  J?  against  the  entrance  of  aqueous  vapor 
from  V. 

The  aspirator  is  completely  filled  with  water ;  c  is  then  con- 
nected with  I^j  and  thus  with  the  entire  system  of  tubes ;  the  cock 
r  is  opened  a  little,  just  sufficiently  to  cause  a  slow  efflux  of  water. 
As  the  height  of  the  colunm  of  water  in  F  is  continually  dimin- 
ishing, the  cock  must  from  time  to  time  be  opened  a  little  wider, 
to  maintain  as  nearly  as  possible*  a  uniform  flow  of  water.  "When 
V  is  completely  emptied,  the  height  of  the  thermometer  and  that 
of  the  barometer  are  noted,  and  the  tubes  A  and  J3j  and  Cy  D,  and 
JS  weighed  again. 

As  the  increase  of  weight  of  A  and  B  gives  the  amount  of 
water,  that  of  Cj  2?,  and  JSthe  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  in  the  air 
which  has  passed  through  them ;  and  as  the  volume  of  the  latter 
(freed  from  water  and  carbonic  acid)  is  accurately  known  from  the 
ascertained  capacity  of  F,*  the  calculation  is  in  itself  very  simple ; 
but  it  involves,  at  least  in  very  accurate  analyses,  the  following 
corrections : — 

a.  Reduction  of  the  air  in  F,  which  is  saturated  with  aqueous 
vapor,  to  dry  air ;  since  the  au\  which  penetrates  through  c  is  dry. 

/?.  Reduction  of  the  volume  of  dry  air  so  found  to  0°,  and 
760  mm. 

When  these  calculations  have  been  made  (see  "  Calculations  of 
Analyses,"  in  Appendix),  the  weight  of  the  air  which  has  pene- 
trated into  V  is  readily  found  from  the  datum  in  Table  V.  at  the 

Akad.  1862,  II.  Heft  1,  S.  59).  Hlasiwetz's  statement,  that  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  also  takes  up  carbonic  acid,  I  nave  found  to  be  unwarranted. 
Calcium  chloride  does  not  dry  the  air  completely,  and,  besides,  Hlaaiwetz  8a3*8 
that  when  it  is  used  a  trace  of  chlorine  is  carried  away  corresponding  to  tne 
amount  of  ozone  in  the  air  (op.  cit.  p.  517). 

♦  Or  from  the  quantity  of  water  which  has  flown  from  F,  as  the  experiment 
may  be  altered  in  this  way,  that  a  portion  only  of  the  water  is  allowed  to  run 
out,  and  received  in  a  measuring  vessel. 
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nd  of  the  volume ;  and  as  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  have  also 
»een  weighed,  the  respective  quantities  of  these  constituents  of  the 
ir  may  now  be  expressed  in  per  cents,  by  weight,  or,  calculating 
he  weights  into  volumes,  in  per  cents,  by  measure. 

Considering  the  great  weight  and  size  of  the  absorption  appara^ 
us,  in  comparison  to  the  increase  of  weight  by  the  process,  at  least 
5,000  c.  c.  of  air  must  be  passed  through ;  the  air  inside  the  bal- 
nce-case  must  be  kept  as  dry  as  possible  by  means  of  a  sufficient 
uantity  of  calcium  chloride,  and  the  apparatus  left  for  some  time 
1  the  balance-case  before  proceeding  to  weigh.  Neglect  of  these 
leasures  would  lead  to  considerable  errors,  more  particularly  as 
sgards  the  carbonic  acid,  the  quantity  of  which  in  atmospheric  air 
;,  on  an  average,  about  10  times  less  than  that  of  the  aqueous  vapor 
jomp.  Hlasiwetz,  Iog,  ciL). 

For  the  ^sdct  determindtion  of  the  carbonic  acid  one  of  the  f  ol- 
)wing  methods  is  far  better  suited : — 

a.  Process  sv^gested  by  Fk.  Mohb,  applied  and  carefully  tested 
y  H.  V.  GiLM.*  Von  Gilm  employed  in  his  experiments  an  aspira- 
>r  holding  at  least  30  litres,  which  was  arranged  like  that  shown 
1  fig.  103,  but  had  a  third  aperture,  bearing  a  small  manometer, 
'he  air  was  drawn  through  a  tube,  1  metre  long  and  about  15  mm. 
dde ;  this  tube  was  drawn  out  thin  at  the  upper  end,  and  at  the 
)wer  end  bent  at  an  angle  of  140° — 150°.  It  was  more  than 
alf  filled  with  coarse  fragments  of  glass  and  perfectly  clear  baryta 
^ater,  and  fixed  in  such  a  position  that  the  long  part  of  it  was 
iclined  at  an  angle  of  8° — 10°  to  the  horizontal.  A  narrow  glass 
ibe,  fitted  into  the  undrawn-out  end  of  the  tube  by  means  of  a 
3rk,  served  to  admit  the  air.  Two  small  flasks,  filled  with  baryta 
^ater,  were  placed  between  the  absorption  tube  and  the  aspirator ; 
lese  were  intended  as  a  control,  to  show  that  the  whole  of  the 
irbonic  acid  had  been  retained.  When  about  60  litres  of  air  had 
owly  passed  through  the  absorption  tube,  the  barium  carbon- 
te  formed  was  filtered  off  out  of  contact  of  air,  and  the  tube  as 
ell  as  the  contents  of  the  filter  washed,  first  with  distilled  water 
iturated  with  barium  carbonate,  then  with  pure  boiled  water, 
he  barium  carbonate  in  the  filter  and  in  the  tube  was  then  dis- 
)lved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dry- 

*  Chem.  CentralbL  1857,  760. 
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ness,  the  residue  gently  ignited,  and  the  chlorine  of  the  barium 
chloride  determined  as  directed  §  141,  by  a,  2  atoms  of  chlorine 
represent  1  mol.  carbonic  acid.  It  is  obvious  that  one  may  also 
determine  the  barium  in  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  by  precipi- 
tating with  sulphuric  acid.  For  filtering  the  barium  carbonate, 
V.  6iLM  employed  a  double  funnel  (fig.  104) ;  the  inner  cork  has, 
besides  the  perforation  through  which  the  neck  of  the  funnel 

passes,  a  lateral  slit,  which  establishes  a  commu- 
nication between  the  air  in  the  outer  funnel  and 
the  air  in  the  bottle. 

As,  with  the  absorption  apparatus  arranged 
as  described,  the  air  has  to  force  its  way  through 
a  column  of  fluid,  the  manometer  is  required  to  de- 
termine the  actual  volume  of  the  air ;  the  height 
indicated  by  this  instrument  being  deducted  from 
the  barometric  pressure  observed  during  the  pro- 
cess. 

Fb.  Mohb  *  now  recommends  as  the  absorb- 
ent fluid  a  solution  of  barium  hydroxide  in  pot- 
ash. This  is  prepared  by  dissolving  crystals  of  barium  hydroxide 
in  weak  solution  of  potash  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  filtering  off 
the  barium  carbonate,  which  invariably  forms  in  small  quantity. 
The  clear  filtrate  is  accordingly  saturated  with  barium  carbonate. 
MoHR  now  leaves  out  the  fragments  of  glass. 

This  method  afforded  v.  Gilm  very  harmonious  results.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  involves  one  source  of  error.  If  clear  baryta  water  is 
passed  through  paper  with  the  most  careful  possible  exclusion  of 
air,  and  the  filter  is  washed  till  the  washings  are  free  from  baryta, 
and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  poured  upon  the  filter,  and  the 
filtrate  thus  obtained  is  evaporated,  a  small  quantity  of  barium 
chloride  will  be  left,  showing  that  a  little  baryta  was  kept  back  by 
the  paper.  Al.  MuLLERf  has  already  called  attention  to  the  capa- 
city  of  filter  paper  for  retaining  baryta. 

h,  M.  Pettenkofer's  process.^ 

or.  Principle  and  Requisites,     A  known  volume  of  air  is  made 


Fig.  104 


•  Lehrbuch  der  Titrirmethode.  2d  ed.  446. 
f  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  83,  384, 

{  Abhandl.  dcr  naturw.  u.  techn.  Commission  der  k.  bayer.  Akad.  der  Wiaa 
IL  1 ;  AnnaL  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  11.  Supplem.  Bd.  p.  1. 
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to  act  upon  a  definite  quantity  of  standard  baryta  water  (standard- 
ized by  oxalic  acid  solution),  in  such  manner  that  the  carbonic  acid 
is  completely  bound  by  the  baryta.  The  baryta  water  is  then 
poured  out  into  a  cylinder,  and  allowed  to  deposit  with  exclusion 
of  air,  a  part  of  the  clear  fluid  is  then  removed,  and  the  baryta 
remaining  in  sohition  is  determined.  The  difference  between  the 
oxalic  acid  required  for  a  certain  quantity  of  baryta  water  before 
and  after  the  action  of  the  air  represents  the  barium  carbonate 
formed,  and  consequently  the  carbonic  acid  present. 

Two  kinds  of  baryta  water  are  used :  one  contains  21  grm.  and 
the  other  7  grm.  crystallized  barium  hydroxide  *  in  the  litre ;  these 
serve  for  the  determination  of  larger  and  smaller  quantities  of  car- 
bonic acid  respectively.  1  c.  c.  of  the  stronger  corresponds  to 
about  3  mgrm.  carbonic  acid,  of  the  weaker  1  c.  c.  corresponds  to 
about  1  mgrm.t 

The  oxalic  acid  solution  which  serves  for  standardizing  the 
baryta  water  contains  2*8636  grm.  cryst.  oxalic  acid  in  1  litre. 
Ice  corresponds  to  1  mgrm.  carbonic  acid.  The  baryta  water  is 
standardized  as  follows : — Transfer  30  c.  c.  of  it  to  a  flask,  and  then 
run  in  the  oxalic  acid  from  a  Mohb^s  burette  with  float ;  shake 
the  fluid  from  time  to  time,  closing  the  mouth  of  the  flask  with 
the  thumb.     The  vanishing  point  of  the  alkaline  reaction  is  ascer- 


*  The  barium  hydroxide  must  be  entirely  free  from  caustic  potash,  and  soda, 
the  smallest  quantities  of  which  render  the  volumetric  estimation  in  the  presence 
of  barium  carbonate  impossible,  since  the  normal  alkali  oxalates  decompose  the 
alkali-earth  carbonates.  When  a  trace  even  of  barium  carbonate  is  suspended 
in  the  fluid — and  this  is  always  the  case  when  a  baryta  water  which  bus  been 
used  for  the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  is  not  filtered—the  reaction  continues 
alkaline  if  the  smallest  trace  of  potash  or  soda  is  present,  because  the  alkali  oxa- 
late formed  immediately  enters  into  decomposition  with  the  barium  carbonate. 
A  fresh  addition  of  oxalic  acid  converts  the  alkali  carbonate  again  into  oxalate, 
and  the  fluid  is  for  a  moment  neutral,  till,  on  shaking  with  air,  the  carbonic  acid 
escapes,  and  any  barium  carbonate  still  present  converts  the  alkali  oxalate  again 
into  carbonate.  To  test  a  baryta  water  for  caustic  alkali,  determine  the  alkalin- 
ity of  a  perfectly  clear  portion,  and  then  of  a  portion  that  has  been  mixed  with  a 
little  pure  precipitated  barium  carbonate.  If  you  use  more  oxalic  acid  in  the 
second  than  in  the  first  experiment,  caustic  alkali  is  present,  and  some  barium 
chloride  must  be  added  to  the  baryta  water  before  it  can  be  used. 

t  [The  baryta  water  is  kept  in  a  bottle  under  a  thin  stratum  of  kerosene 
(Mohb).  It  is  drawn  off  through  a  siphon  supported  in  the  stopper,  the  outer 
leg  of  which  is  recurved  upwards  and  closed  with  a  bit  of  rubber  tube  and  clip. 
By  having  this  leg  of  the  siphon  sufficiently  long  the  burette  may  be  filled  by 
inserting  its  deUvery  end  in  the  rubber  tube  and  opening  both  clips.] 
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tained  with  delicate  turmeric  paper.*  As  soon  as  a  drop  of  the 
fluid  placed  on  the  paper  does  not  give  a  brown  ring,  the  end  is 
attained.  If  you  were  obliged,  in  the  first  experiment,  to  take 
out  too  many  drops  for  testing  with  turmeric  paper,  consider  the 
result  as  only  approximate,  and  make  a  second  experiment,  adding 
at  once  the  whole  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  to  within  1  or  ^  c.  c  and 
then  beginning  to  test  with  paper.  A  third  experiment  would  be 
f oimd  to  agree  with  the  second  to  ^  c.  c.  The  reaction  is  so  sen- 
sitive that  all  foreign  alkaline  matter,  particles  of  ash,  tobacco 
smoke,  &c.,  must  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

/?.  The  actual  Analysis.  This  may  be  effected  in  two  differ- 
ent ways. 

aa.  Take  a  perfectly  dry  bottle,  of  about  6  litres  capacity,  with 
well-fitting  ground  glass  stopper,  and  accurately  determine  the 
capacity ;  fill  the  bottle,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  with  the 
air  to  be  analyzed ;  add  45  c.  c.  of  the  dilute  standard  baryta  water, 
and  cause  the  baryta  water  to  spread  over  the  inner  surface  of  the 
bottle  by  turning  the  latter  about,  but  without  much  shaking.  In  the 
course  of  about  i  an  hour  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed. 
Pour  the  turbid  baryta  water  into  a  cylinder,  close  securely,  and 
allow  to  deposit ;  then  take  out,  by  means  of  a  pipette,  30  c.  c  of 
the  clear  supernatant  fluid,  run  in  standard  oxalic  acid,  multiply 
the  volume  used  by  1*5  (as  only  30  c.  c.  of  the  original  45  are  era- 
ployed  in  this  experiment),  and  deduct  the  product  from  the  c  c. 
of  oxalic  acid  used  for  45  c.  c.  of  the  fresh  baryta  water ;  the  dif- 
ference represents  the  quantity  of  baryta  converted  into  carbonate, 
and  consequently  the  amount  of  the  carbonic  acid.  If  the  air  is 
unusually  rich  in  carbonic  acid,  the  concentrated  baryta  water  is 
employed. 

hh.  Pass  the  air  through  a  tube  or  through  two  tubes  contain- 
ing measured  quantities  of  standard  baryta  water  and  finish  the 
experiment  as  in  aa.  For  passing  a  definite  quantity  of  air  we 
should  generally  employ  an  aspirator  (p.  773) ;  Pettenkofeb  in  his 
experiments  with  the  respiration  apparatus  forced  the  air  by  means 
of  small  mercurial  pumps  first  through  the  tubes,  and  then  through 
an  apparatus  for  measuring  the  gas.     The  form  and  arrangement 


*  Prepared  with  lime-free  Swedish  filter  paper  and  tincture  of  turmeric.  The 
spirit  used  in  making  the  latter  must  be  free  from  acid.  Dry  the  paper  in  a  dark 
room,  and  keep  it  protected  from  the  light.    It  is  lemon  yellow. 
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of  the  tubes  is  illustrated  by  fig.  105.  Two  such  tubes  were  used ; 
the  first  was  1  metre,  the  second  "3  metres  long ;  they  were  filled 
with  baryta  water — the  former  with  the  stronger  solution,  the  lat- 
ter with  the  weaker.  The  air  is  introduced  through  the  short 
limbs  of  the  tubes,  and  the  glass  tubes  themselves  are  so  inclined 


Pig.  105. 

that  the  bubbles  of  air  move  on  with  the  necessary  rapidity  with- 
out uniting.  The  motion  of  the  gas  bubbles  keeps  up  a  constant 
mixing  of  the  baryta  water. 


B.   Determination  of  the  Oxygen  and  KriBOGEN. 

§223. 

The  method  I  shall  give  is  that  proposed  by  v.  Liebio.*  It  is 
based  upon  the  observation  made  by  Chevreul  and  Dobereiner, 
that  pyrogallic  acid,  in  alkaline  solutions,  has  a  powerful  tendency 
to  absorb  oxygen. 

1.  A  strong  measuring  tube,  holding  30  c.  c.  and  divided  into 
•J  or  -ji^y  c.  c,  is  filled  to  f  with  the  air  intended  for  analysis.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  tube  is  filled  with  mercury,  and  the  tube  is 
inverted  over  that  fluid  in  a  tall  cylinder,  widened  at  the  top. 

2.  The  volume  of  air  confined  is  measured  (§  12).  If  it  is 
intended  to  determine  the  carbonic  acid — which  can  be  done  with 
sufficient  accuracy  only  if  the  quantity  of  the  acid  amounts  to 
several  per  cents. — the  air  is  dried  by  the  introduction  of  a  ball  of  cal- 
cium chloride  before  measuring.    If  it  is  not  intended  to  determine 


*  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  77, 107. 
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the  carbonic  acid  this  operation  is  omitted.   A  quantity  of  solntion  of 
potassa  of  1'4  sp.  gr.  (1  part  of  dry  potaseiom  hydroxide  to  3 
I        parts  of  water),  amounting  to  from  ^V  ^^  vV  ^^  *^®  volume 
I        of  the  air,  is  then  introduced  into  the  measuring  tube  by 
y^     means  of  a  pipette  with  the  point  bent  upwards  (fig.  106), 
IT      and  spread  over  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the  tube  by  shak- 
I       ing  the  latter ;  when  no  further  diminution  of  volume  takes 
\M     place,  the  decrease  is  read  off.     If  the  air  has  been  dried 
Fig.  106.  previously  with  calcium  chloride,  the  diminution  of  the 
volume  expresses  exactly  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  con- 
tained in  the  air ;  but  if  it  has  not  been  dried  with  calcium  chloride, 
the  diminution  in  the  volume  cannot  afford  correct  information  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  carbonic  acid,  since  the  strong  solution  of 
potassa  absorbs  aqueous  vapor. 

3.  When  the  carbonic  acid  has  been  removed,  a  solution  of 
pyrogallic  acid,  containing  1  grm.  of  the  acid*  in  5  or  6  c.  c  of 

water,  is  introduced  into  the  same  measuring  tube  by  means  of 

another  pipette,  similar  to  the  one  used  in  2  (fig.  106);   the 

quantity  of  pyrogallic  acid  employed  should  be  half  the  volume  of 

the  solution  of  potassa  used  in  2.     The  mixed  fluid  (the  pyrogallic 

acid  and  solution  of  potassa)  is  spread  over  the  inner  surface  of  the 

tube  by  shaking  the  latter,  and,  when  no  further  diminution  of 

volume  is  observed,  the  residuary  nitrogen  is  measured. 

4.  The  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  mixing  with  the  solntion  of 
potassa  of  course  dilutes  it,  causing  thus  an  error  from  the  diminn- 
tion  of  its  tension;  but  this  error  is  so  trifling  that  it  has  no 
appreciable  influence  upon  the  results ;  it  may,  besides,  be  readily 
corrected,  by  introducing  into  the  tube,  after  the  absorption  of  the 
oxygen,  a  small  piece  of  hydrate  of  potassa  corresponding  to  the 
amount  of  water  in  the  solution  of  the  pyrogallic  acid. 

5.  There  is  another  source  of  error  in  this  method  ;  viz.,  on 
account  of  a  portion  of  the  fluid  always  adhering  to  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  tube,  the  volume  of  the  gas  cannot  be  read  off  with 
absolute  accuracy.  In  comparative  analyses,  the  influence  of  this 
defect  upon  the  results  may  be  almost  entirely  neutralized,  by 
taking  nearly  equal  volumes  of  air  in  the  several  analyses.f 


*  Liebig  has  described  a  very  advaDtageous  method  of  preparing  pyrogallic 
acid.    See  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.  101,  47. 

f  BuQsen  employs  for  the  absorption  of  oxygen  a  papier-mdchS  ball  saturated 
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6.  Notwithstanding  theee  soaroeB  of  error,  the  reenlts  obtained 
by  this  method  are  Teiy  accnrate  and  constant.  In  eleven 
analyses  which  v.  Liebio  reports,  the  greatest  difference  in  the 
amount  of  oxygen  found  was  between  20*75  and  21*03.  The  nnm- 
here  given  express  the  actual  and  uncorrected  results. 


[28.  DETECTION  AND  ESTIMATION  OF  ARSENIC  IN 

ORGANIC  MATTER. 

§224. 
Oautier^s  Method  simplified  hy  Johnson  and  CHrmcNDKii. 

The  following  method  for  the  detection  and  estimation  of 
arsenic  in  organic  matter  is  a  modification  of  the  process  recently 
described  by  Gautier.*  Gautieb's  method  consists  in  treating  the 
substance  with  certain  quantities  of  nitric  acid,  and  afterwards  of 
sulphuric  acid,  at  a  high  temperature,  whereby  the  organic  matters 
are  partly  destroyed  and  converted  into  slightly  soluble  humus-like 
bodies,  from  which  all  the  arsenic  may  be  extracted  by  boiling 
water.  Gkiutier  treats  the  brown  solution  thus  obtained  with 
^  sodium  bi-sulphate,  throws  down  the  arsenic  in  the  state  of  sul> 
phide,  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  transforms  tliis  sulphide  into  arsenic 
acid  by  known  means,"  treats  the  solution  thus  obtained  in  the 
Marsh  Apparatus,  and  finally  weighs  the  arsenic  in  the  metallic 
state  as  below  described. 

Johnson  and  CHrrncNDEN  dispense  with  the  use  of  all  reagents 
but  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  zinc  alloyed  with  a  little  pla- 
tinum, which  are  not  difficult  to  obtain  in  a  state  of  absolute  free- 
dom from  arsenic,  and  they,  together  with  Donaldson,  have  dem- 
onstrated that  the  method,  thus  essentially  simplified,  gives  exact 
results.  The  following  account  of  the  process  is  from  a  paper  by 
CHnTENDEN  and  Donaldson.! 


with  a  concentrated  alkaline  solution  of  potassium  pyrogallate,  which  he  intro- 
duces into  the  gaseous  mixture  attached  to  a  platinum  wire.  By  adopting  this 
proceeding  the  source  of  error  mentioned  in  5  is  avoided.  See  also  Runell« 
Joor.  Chem.  8oc.  1868,  pp.  180, 181. 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t6  Chimique,  24,  25a 

f  American  Chemical  Journal,  toL  IL  p.  28(S. 
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L   KsAaENTS   ASD   APPARATUS. 

The  reagents  reqoircd  are  pare  granulated  zinc  hUoyed  with  » 
small  quantity  of  platinam,  pore  concentrated  nitric  and  snlphurio 
acids,  and  three  dilute  sulphuric  acids  of  increasing  Btrength,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  may  be  prepared  in  considerable  qoao- 
tities. 

Acid  No.  1.     180  c.  c.  pore  cone.  H;SO,+1000  a  c.  H,0. 
Acid  No.  2.    260  c.  c.  pure  cone.  H,SO.4-1000  c.  c.  H,0. 
Acid  No.  3.    425  c  c.  pure  cone.  H,SO,-|-1000  c  c  H,0. 
The  form  of  Marsh  apparatus  used  is  shown  bj  fig.  107. 
The  flask,  a  Suksem's  wash-bottle  of  200  o.  c  capacity,  is  pro- 


Fig.  lOT. 
vided  with  a  small  separating  funnel  of  65  c  c  capacity, 
with  glass  stopcock.  This  is  a  very  material  aid  to  the 
obtaining  of  a  Blow  and  even  evolution  of  gas,  and  is  nearly 
indispensable  in  accurate  quantitative  work.  The  gas  generated 
is  dried  by  passing  through  a  calcium  chloride  tube,*  and  thea 
passes  through  a  tube  of  hard  glass,  heated  to  a  red  heat  by  a  fur- 
nace of  three  Bfnsen  lamps  with  spread  burners,  so  that  a  contin. 
nous  flame  of  six  inches  is  obtained,  and  with  a  proper  length  of 

*Otto  and  also  DRAOENDonpF  Tecommend  to  pass  the  gas  first  over  f  ragmenti 
of  cnustio  puiosss.  We  find,  however,  in  accordance  with  Donxiitm,  that  ana, 
uic  la  arrested  by  oaniUo  klkalL— a  W.  J.  and  B.  H.  0. 
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cooled  tube  not  a  trace  of  arsenic  passes  by.  The  glass  tube  where 
heated  is  wound  with  a  strip  of  wire  gauze,  both  ends  being  sup- 
ported upon  the  edges  of  the  lamp  frame,  so  that  the  tube  does  not 
sink  down  when  heated.  The  small  furnace  is  provided  with  two 
appropriate  side  pieces  of  sheet  metal,  so  that  a  steady  flame  is 
always  obtained.  When  the  quantity  of  arsenic  is  very  small  the 
tube  is  naturally  so  placed  that  the  mirror  is  deposited  in  the  nar- 
row  portion,  but  when  the  arsenic  is  present  to  the  extent  of  '005 
grm.  the  tube  should  be  6  millimetres  in  inner  diameter,  and  so 
arranged  that  fully  two  inches  of  this  large  tube  are  between  the 
flame  and  the  narrow  portion.  When  the  quantity  of  arsenic  is 
less  the  tube  can  naturally  be  smaller. 


II.  Process. 

a.  Method  for  the  complete  extraction  of  arsenic  from  organic 
matter. 

100  gnns  of  the  material  to  be  examined,  cut  into  small  pieces, 
are  placed  in  a  porcelain  casserole  of  600  c.  c.  capacity  and  provided 
with  a  stirring  rod  of  stout  glass.  23  c.  c.  of  pure  concentrated 
nitric  acid  are  added,  and  the  dish  placed  on  a  small  air-bath* 
provided  with  a  thermometer  and  a  single  Bunsen  burner.  The 
mixture  is  then  heated  at  150° — 160°  C,  with  occasional  stirring.  At 
first  the  tissue  takes  on  a  yellowish  color,  then  swells  up  somewhat, 
becoming  finally  quite  thick ;  soon  changes  again,  becoming  liquid, 
and  then  generally  requires  heating  from  1^  to  2  hours,  the  tem- 
perature sometimes  being  raised  to  180°  C. 

At  this  point  the  mass,  being  now  quite  thick  again,  usually 
takes  on  a  deeper  yellow  color  or  orange  shade.  When  this  change 
of  color  is  noticed  the  casserole  is  taken  from  the  bath  and  3  c.  c.  of 
pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  added  and  the  mixture  stirred 
vigorously.  The  addition  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  the 
viscid  residue  rich  in  nitric  acid  and  nitro-compounds  naturally 


*  For  air-bath  an  ordinary  flat-bottomed  tin  basin,  7  inches  in  diameter,  8 
inches  deep,  is  used  with  a  cover  provided  with  an  opening  5  Inches  in  dia- 
meter. This  bath  is  set  in  an  iron  ring  fastened  to  a  stout  lamp-stand,  while  the 
end  of  the  thermometer  passes  through  a  small  hole  near  the  edge  of  the  cover  a 
short  distance  into  the  bath,  so  that  the  temperature  can  be  regulated. 
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gives  rise,  especially  at  this  temperature,  to  a  considerable  com- 
motion: the  mass  becomes  brown,  swells  up,  nitrous  fumes  are 
copiously  evolved,  immediately  followed  by  dense  white  fumes  of 
suffocating  odor,  while  the  residue  in  the  dish  is  changed  either  into 
a  dry  carbouaceous  mass  or  a  black,  sticky,  tar-like  mass.  Although 
the  oxidation  is  so  powerful,  no  deflagration  takes  place,  and  the 
carbonization  is  effected  in  this  manner  without  the  volatilization 
of  any  arsenic.  The  casserole  is  again  placed  on  the  bath  and 
heated  for  a  few  minutes  at  180°  C,  then,  while  still  on  the  bath, 
8  c.  c.  of  pure  concentrated  nitric  acid  are  added  drop  by  drop  with 
continual  stirring,  the  object  being  to  destroy  more  completely  the 
organic  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  the  nitric  acid- falling  drop  by 
drop  on  the  carbonaceous  residue  tends  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
sulphurous  acid  and  the  consequent  formation  of  insoluble  arseni- 
ous  sulphide. 

After  the  addition  of  the  nitric  acid  the  dish  is  heated  at  200® 
C.  for  fifteen  miilutes,  and  when  cold  a  hard  carbonaceous  residue 
is  the  result,  entirely  free  from  nitric  acid.  In  working  with  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  tissue,  slight  deviations  from  the  above  description 
will  frequently  be  observed.  When  much  bony  matter  is  present 
the  last  residue  takes  on  a  somewhat  different  character,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  calcium  sulphate,  and  occasionally  when  the  3  c.  c. 
of  sulphuric  acid  are  added  the  oxidation  does  not  at  once  take 
place,  but  requires  a  little  longer  heating  on  the  air-bath.  When 
such  is  the  case  the  mixture  needs  constant  watching  in  order  to 
remove  the  dish  from  the  bath  at  the  first  approach  of  the  oxida- 
tion. 

The  arsenic  now  exists  as  arsenic  acid,  readily  soluble  in 
water.  The  carbonaceous  residue  is  thoroughly  extracted  with 
boiling  water,  and  in  order  to  avoid  all  loss  is  not  previously  pul- 
verized, but  the  casserole  in  which  the  oxidation  took  place  is  filled 
with  water  and  heated  on  the  water-bath  for  several  hours.  The  hard 
mass  soon  softens,  and  by  repeated  treatment  in  this  manner  readily 
gives  up  all  its  arsenic  to  the  aqueous  solution  ;  it  is,  however,  bet- 
ter to  have  the  carbonaceous  residue  in  contact  with  different  por- 
tions of  warm  water  for  about  24  hours  to  insure  the  complete 
extraction  of  the  arsenic. 

The  reddish-brown  fluid  containing  some  organic  matter  and 
arsenic  acid  is  now  evaporated  on  the  water-bath  to  dryness,  care 
being  taken  that  the  entire  residue  is  finally  obtained  in  one 
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Berole.  This  residue*  of  organic  matter  and  arsenic  is  warmed 
with  45  c.  c.  of  sulphuric  acid  No.  1,  and  the  clear  solution  so 
obtained,  or,  as  more  frequently  happens,  the  fluid  with  organic 
matter  in  suspension,  is  then  ready  for  introduction  into  the  Massu 
apparatus. 

b.  Method  for  ike  conversion  of  arsenic  acid  into  arsenetted 
hydrogen  and  then  into  metallic  arsenic, 

25-35  grms.  of  granulated  zinc  previously  alloyed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  platinum  are  placed  in  the  generator,  and  everything 
being  in  position,  the  Mabsh  apparatus  is  filled  with  hydrogen  by  the 
use  of  a  small  quantity  of  acid  Ko.  1.  After  a  su£Seient  time  has 
elapsed  the  gas  is  lighted  at  the  jet  and  the  glass  tube  heated  to  a 
bright  redness.  The  45  c.  c.  of  acid  No.  1  containing  the  arsenic 
is  then  poured  into  the  separating  funnel,  from  which  it  is  allowed 
to  flow  into  the  generator  at  such  a  rate  that  the  entire  fluid  is 
introduced  in  one  hour  or  one  hour  and  a  half ;  40  c.  c.  of  acid  No. 
2  are  then  poured  into  the  casserole,  to  which  considerable  organic 
matter  usually  adheres,  and  then  transferred  to  the  separating  fun- 
nel and  allowed  to  flow  slowly  into  the  generator,  and  lastly  45  c.  c. 
of  acid  No.  3.  In  this  manner  we  are  sure  to  have  all  of  the 
arsenic  acid  dissolved  and  thus  carried  into  the  generator,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  stronger  acids  Nos.  2  and  3  serve  as  a  rinse  fluid 
and  thereby  prevent  meclianical  loss,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
increasing  strength  of  acid  added  counteracts  the  diluting  effect  of 
tlie  reaction  so  that  the  strength  of  acid  remains  about  the  same 
during  the  entire  process  of  2^  to  3  hours  and  thereby  insures  a 
regular  flow  of  gas.  The  amount  of  time  required  will  vary  with 
the  amount  of  arsenic :  2 — 3  mgrms.  of  arsenic  will  require 
about  two  to  three  hours  for  the  entire  decomposition,  while  4 — 5 

*  When  the  residue  left  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water  is  quite  large,  it  is 
sometimes  better  to  reoxidizo  it.  This  is  quickly  accomplished  by  adding  a  few 
cubic  centimetres  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  to  the  contents  of  the  casserole  and 
heating  on  the  air-bath  at  150^—180**  C.  until  a  reddish  solution  is  obtained.  Then 
8 — 5  c.  c.  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  added  and  the  mixture  heated  at  the 
above  temperature  until  the  nitric  acid  is  completely  driven  off.  The  thin  black 
fluid  is  then  carefully  mixed  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  No.  1  acid,  and  intro- 
duced into  the  Marsh  apparatus.  Frequently  quite  a  heavy,  flocculent  precipitate 
separates  from  the  sulphuric  acid  solution.  This  does  not  interfere,  but  is  poured, 
together  with  the  fluid,  directly  into  the  receiving  bulb,  which  is  purposely  pro- 
vided with  a  delivery  tube  of  large  calibre. 
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mgrmes.  will  need  perhaps  three  to  four  hours.  Where  the 
amount  of  arsenic  is  small,  only  25  grms.  of  zinc  are  needed,  and 
but  45  c.  c.  of  acid  No.  1, 30  c.  c.  of  acid  No.  2,  and  30  c.  c.  of  acid 
No.  8  ;  but  when  4 — 5  mgrms.  of  arsenic  are  present  it  is  better 
to  take  the  first  mentioned  quantities  of  zinc  and  acids. 

The  arsenic  being  thus  collected  as  a  large  or  small  mirror  of 
metal,  the  tube  is  cut  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  mirror,  so  that  a 
tube  of  perhaps  2—6  grms.  weight  is  obtained.  This  is  carefully 
weighed  and  then  the  arsenic  removed  by  simple  heating ;  or,  if 
the  ai*senic  is  to  be  saved  as  in  a  toxical  case,  dissolved  out  with 
strong  nitric  acid.  The  tube  is  then  cleaned,  dried,  and  again 
weighed,  the  difference  giving  the  weight  of  metallic  arsenic,  from 
which  by  a  simple  calculation  the  amount  of  arsenious  oxide  can 
be  obtained.  The  delicacy  of  the  method  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  '00001  grm.  As,0,  when  introduced  into  100  grms.  of  beef 
yielded  by  this  method  a  distinct  mirror  of  metallic  arsenic.  In  a 
similar  manner  '000001  grm.  As,0,  yielded  a  faint  mirror  of  arsenic, 
this  amount  appearing  to  be  the  limit. 

In  conducting  these  experiments  with  organic  matter,  after 
the  zinc  is  placed  in  the  generator,  15  drops  of  olive  oil 
are  allowed  to  flow  down  the  side,  and  this  as  the  fluid  is  intro- 
duced floats  on  top  and  thereby  prevents  any  troublesome  frothing. 
The  only  other  thing  to  be  guarded  against  is  the  too  rapid  intro- 
duction of  the  acids,  whereby  loss  as  well  as  frothing  of  the  mix- 
ture may  ensue,  and  secondly  the  heating  of  the  flask  by  the 
chemical  reaction.  If  necessary  this  latter  can  be  prevented  by 
placing  the  generator  in  a  glass  or  other  dish  so  that  a  stream  of 
cold  water  can  continually  play  about  it,  which  will  keep  the  flask 
sufficiently  cool  to  prevent  the  formation  of  any  hydrogen  sulphide 
which  might  sometimes  show  itself  in  slight  quantity. 

The  following  results  show  the  accuracy  of  the  method:— 

Quantity  of  Arsenic  introduced. 
100  grms.  beefsteak  with  .004  grm.  AssOi 
"  "    -004         *' 

"  "    -004         " 

"    -008         " 
"  "    -005         " 


€1 
li 
it 
ti 


Wt.  of  Metallic 
Arsenic  found. 

Theoretical  Wt 
Metallic  Anenie 

•00300 

•00303 

•00800 

•00303 

•00290 

•00303 

•00219 

•00227 

•00869 

•00378 

•00872 

•00378] 
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The  principal  point  kept  in  view  in  the  selection  of  these  exer- 
cises has  been  that  most  of  them,  and  more  partieuhirly  the  first, 
should  permit  an  exact  control  of  the  results.  This  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  for  students,  since  a  well-grounded  self-reliance 
is  among  the  most  indispensable  requisites  for  a  successful  pursuit  of 
quantitative  investigations,  and  this  is  only  to  be  attained  by  ascei^ 
tainingfor  one's  self  how  near  the  results  found  approach  the  truth. 

Now  a  rigorously  accurate  control  is  practicable  only  in  the 
analysis  of  pure  salts  of  known  composition,  or  of  mixtures  com- 
posed of  definite  proportions  of  pure  bodies.  When  the  student 
has  acquired,  in  the  analysis  of  such  substances,  the  necessary  self- 
reliance,  he  may  proceed  to  the  analysis  of  minerals  or  products  of 
industry  in  which  such  rigorous  control  is  unattainable. 

The  second  point  kept  in  view  in  the  selection  of  these  exer- 
cises hoB  been  to  make  them  comprise  both  the  more  important 
analytical  methods  and  the  most  important  bodies,  so  as  to  afford 
the  student  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
every  branch  of  quantitative  analysis. 

Organic  analysis  offers  less  variety  than  the  analysis  of  inor- 
ganic substances ;  the  exercises  relating  to  the  former  branch  are 
therefore  less  numerous  than  those  relating  to  the  latter. 

I  would  advise  the  student  to  analyze  the  same  substance  re- 
peatedly, until  the  results  are  quite  satisfactory.  [It  is  a  good 
habit  always  to  carry  oil  together  duplicate  analyses.  It  requires 
but  little  more  time  to  make  two  analyses  than  to  make  one,  and 
the  operator's  experience  is  thus  very  economically  doubled.] 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  the  student  to  go  through  the 
whole  of  these  examples ;  the  time  which  he  may  require  to  attain 
proficiency  in  analysis  depends,  of  course,  upon  his  own  abilities. 
One  may  be  a  good  analyst  without  having  tried  every  method  or 
determined  every  body.  A  few  substances  well  analyzed  yield 
more  profit  than  can  be  obtained  from  going  over  many  processes 
in  a  superficial  manner. 
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Finally,  the  student  is  warned  against  prematurely  attempting 
to  discover  new  methods ;  he  should  wait  until  he  Ims  attained  a 
good  degree  of  proficiency  in  general  chemistry,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  practical  analysis. 

EXERCISES. 

A.  SIMPLE  DETERMINATIONS  IN  THE  GRAVIMETRia  WAY,  IN- 
TENDED TO  PERFECT  THE  STUDENT  IN  THE  PRACTICE  OF 
THE  MORE  COMMON  ANALYTICAL  OPERATIONS. 

[We  give  here,  in  the  first  place,  quite  full  details  of  all  the 
steps  in  the  estimation  of  chlorine  in  sodium  chloride,  including 
the  preparation  of  this  salt  in  a  state  of  purity.  This,  it  is  hoped, 
will  relieve  much  of  the  perplexity  which  the  beginner  must  at 
first  experience  in  making  out  a  scheme  of  operations  from  the 
various  separate  paragraphs  where  the  processes  are  described.  The 
student  should  not  fail,  however,  to  study  carefully  the  chapter  on 
operations  while  carrying  on  the  analysis,  nor  to  examine  every 
reference. 

1.  Sodium  Chloride. 

Preparation.  Sodium  chloride  is  far  less  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  than  in  water.  On  account  of  this  property  the  crude 
product — common  salt — may  be  purified  from  the  magnesium 
chloride  and  calcium  sulphate  which  it  contains  as  follows : — To 
100  c.  c.  of  a  saturated  solution  add  very  gradually  an  equal  vol- 
ume of  pure  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  Drain  the  mass  of 
fine  crystals  which  separate  on  a  funnel,  the  throat  of  which  is 
loosely  closed  with  filter  paper.  Wash  with  a  small  volume  of 
pure  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  at  last,  in  order  to  test  the  purity 
of  the  product,  allow  5  or  6  c.  c,  of  distilled  water  to  pass  through. 
Collect  the  water  that  runs  through  in  a  test  tube  separately,  and  add 
to  it  barium  chloride.  If  no  turbidity  results,  the  sodium  chloride 
is  free  from  sulphates  and  may  be  assumed  to  be  pure  enough  for 
analysis.  Remove  it  from  the  funnel  and  dry  it  in  a  porcelain 
dish.  If  not  free  from  sulphates,  the  product  may  be  subjected  to 
a  repetition  of  the  process.  This,  however,  will  rarely  be  neces- 
sary.* 

*  When  large  quantities  of  pure  sodium  chloride  are  required,  it  is  more 
economical  to  prepare  it  from  a  solution  of  common  salt  by  saturating  the  solu- 
tion with  HCl  gas. 
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A  portion*  of  the  salt  thus  obtained  is  heated  in  a  covered  cru- 
cible until  it  ceases  to  decrepitate,  but  not  to  fusion,  and  preserved 
in  a  weighing  tube  (like  a  small  test  tube,  but  not  flared  at  the 
mouth)  that  is  closed  with  a  soft,  well-fitting,  and  smooth  cork. 

EsTDiATION  OF  ChLORIKE. 

1.  Weighing  out  the  substance.  The  tube  containing  the  pre- 
pared salt  is  wiped,  if  need  be,  from  dust.  The  cork  is  taken  out, 
and  by  means  of  a  bit  of  thin  paper,  or  a  clean  linen  handkerchief, 
any  particles  of  salt  adhering  to  the  cork,  and  to  the  inside  of  the 
tube  as  far  as  the  cork  reaches,  are  removed.  The  cork-  is  replaced, 
and  the  whole  is  weighed  (see  §§  9  and  10),  the  weight  being  imme- 
diately recorded  in  the  note-book.  A  clean  beaker  or  assay-flask, 
of  about  200  c.  c.  capacity,  being  ready,  the  weighing-tube  is  held 
over  it  and  the  cork  carefully  removed.  A  portion  of  substance  is 
allowed  to  fall  in  the  vessel,  and,  the  cork  being  replaced,  the  tube 
is  again  counterpoised.  If  two  to  three  decigrammes  have  been 
emptied,  the  operator  is  ready  to  proceed.  If  less,  more  should  bo 
transferred  from  the  tube  to  the  vessel.  If  more,  or  much  more, 
it  is  better  to  begin  anew,  by  weighing  off  another  portion  into 
another  beaker  or  flask.  In  this  manner  weigh  off  two  portions  in 
separate  vessels,  so  as  to  carry  together  duplicate  analyses.  Now 
affix  a  piece  of  gummed  paper  to  each  vessel,  and  label  them  to 
correspond  with  their  designation  in  the  note-book. 

2,  SoltUion  <md  precipitation.  Dissolve  the  weighed  portions, 
each  in  about  100  c.  c.  of  cold  distilled  water,  add  a  few  drops  of 
pure  nitric  acid,  and,  lastly,  clear  solution  of  silver  nitratef  until 
further  addition  no  longer  produces  a  precipitate. 

Agitate  the  mixture  well,  but  with  care  to  avoid  loss.  This  can 
be  done  by  shaking,  if  a  flask  be  in  use,  or  by  stirring  with  a  glass 
rod,  if  a  beaker  be  employed. 

Set  the  vessel  aside  in  a  dark  place,  covered  with  paper  or  a 
watch-glass  to  exclude  dust,  and  let  stand  for  about  12  hours,  or 
until  the  precipitate  has  subsided  and  the  liquid  above  it  i%  perfectly 
dear,  then  add  a  drop  of  silver  nitrate  to  make  sure  that  the  pre- 
cipitation is  complete  (if  not  complete,  add  more  solution  of  silver, 
and  let  stand  again  for  some  hours). 

*  Pare  sodium  chloride  is  needed  in  otlier  analyses,  and  the  chief  part  of  what 
\B  thus  prepared  should  he  carefully  bottled  and  reserved  for  future  use. 

f  Solution  of  a  silver  coin  in  nitric  acid  answers  for  this  purpose  as  well  as 
pore  nitrate,  provided  it  be  clear  and  contain  but  little  free  acid. 
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3.  Filtration.  A  filter  is  placed  in  a  funnel  at  least  ^  inch 
deeper  than  itself,  and  moistened  with  water,  at  the  same  time 
being  caref nllj  pressed  down  so  that  its  edges  tonch  the  glass  at  all 
points.  The  funnel  being  supported  on  a  stand,  a  clean  beaker  or 
flask  is  put  beneath  it,  and  the  operator  proceeds  to  pour  the  liquid 
—on  whose  surface  some  particles  of  silver  chloride  usually  float — 
into  the  filter,  leaving  the  bulk  of  the  precipitate  undisturbed.  To 
do  this  without  loss  the  following  precautions  maybe  r^arded:  a. 
Touch  the  edge  or  lip  of  the  vessel  with  a  very  slight  coat  of  tallow  (a 
small  bit  of  which  is  kept  at  hand  under  the  edge  of  tlie  work- 
table,  and  is  applied  with  the  finger),  h.  Pour  slowly  over  the 
greased  place,  along  a  glass  rod  held  nearly  vertical,  so  directing 
the  stream  that  it  shall  strike  against  the  side,  not  into  the  vertex 
of  the  filter,  c.  When  the  filter  is  filled  to  within  \  inch  of  the 
top  discontinue  the  pouring,  bringing  the  rod  into  the  vessel  con- 
taining the  precipitate,  after  it  has  drained  so  that  nothing  will  fall 
from  it. 

The  pouring-rod  may  be  simply  straight,  and  an  inch  longer  than  the  diago- 
nal of  the  vessel,  or  when  it  is  desirable  not  to  disturb  a  precipitate,  it  may  be 
8—4  inches  long  and  bent  siphon  fashion  so  as  to  hang  on  the  edge  of  a  beaker 
or  flask.  In  either  case  its  end  should  be  rounded  by  fusion,  and  those  portions 
along  which  the  liquid  flows  must  not  be  handled. 

The  vessel  containing  the  precipitate,  as  well  as  that  which 
receives  the  filtrate,  and  likewise  the  funnel,  should  be  kept  covered 
as  much  as  possible  in  all  cases  when  nicety  is  required,  to  prevent 
access  of  dust,  insects,  &c. 

The  most  convenient  covers  are  large  watch-glasses,  but  square  plates  of 
glass,  or  even  cards,  will  generally  answer. 

The  filtration  of  silver  chloride  should  be  conducted  without 
exposing  it  to  strong  light,  whereby  it  is  blackened,  with  loss  of 
chlorine,  p.  168. 

4.  When  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  liquid  has  passed  the  filter,  it 
remains  to  wash  and  to  trcmsfer  the  precipitate. 

These  operations  may  be  carried  on  as  follows :  pour  about  100 
c.c.  of  cold  distilled  water  upon  the  precipitate,  which  mostly 
remains  in  the  vessel  where  it  was  formed,  and  agitate  vigorously, 
in  order  to  break  up  and  divide  the  lumpy  silver  chloride,  and  bring 
every  part  of  it  perfectly  in  contact  with  the  water. 
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When  in  a  beaker,  the  agitation  must  be  made  with  great  caution,  by  meana 
of  a  glasa  stirring-rod ;  when  in  a  narrow-moulhed  flanged  flask,  this  may  be 
tightly  closed  by  a  perfectly  smooth  cork  (softened  for  the  purpose  by  squeezing) 
and  then  shaken  violently. 

The  water  and  precipitate  are  now  poured  together  upon  the 
filter,  with  the  precautions  before  detailed.  The  last  portions  of  the 
precipitate  are  removed  from  the  beaker  or  flask  by  repeated  rins- 
ings, in  which  a  wash-bottle  like  lig.  36,  p.  81,  may  be  conveniently 
employed. 

Any  portions  of  precipitate  that  adliere  to  the  sides  of  the  vee- 
sel  too  strongly  to  be  removed  by  a  stream  from  the  wash-bottle 
must  be  rubbed  of.     For  this  purpose  the  feather  is  employed. 

It  is  made  from  a  goose-quill,  by  cutting  off  the  extreme  tip  for  an  inch  or 
80,  and  smoothly  trimming  away  the  beard,  except  a  portion  of  one  half -inch  in 
length  on  the  inside  of  the  curve.  The  tubular  part  may  be  removed  or  not, 
to  suit  the  depth  of  the  dish  which  is  to  be  washed. 

The  dish  being  wiped  clean,  externally,  a  little  water  is  put  in  it, 
and,  it  being  held  up  to  the  light,  its  whole  interior  surface  is  gently 
rabbed  with  the  feather,  then  rinsed,  rubbed  again  and  rinsed,  so 
long  as  careful  inspection  discovers  any  portions  of  adhering  pre- 
cipitate ;  finally,  the  feather  is  rinsed  in  a  stream  of  water,  the 
rinsings  in  each  case  being  poured  upon  the  filter. 

The  washing  is  now  continued  by  help  of  the  wash-bottle.  A 
jet  of  cold  water  is  directed,  first,  upon  the  interior  of  the  funnel, 
just  above  the  filter,  then  upon  the  edge  of  the  filter  itself.  If 
thrown  immediately  against  the  paper,  this  is  liable  to  be  perfo- 
rated. The  stream  of  water  is  carried  around  the  edge  of  the  filter 
until  the  latter  is  nearly  full,  and  the  liquid  is  then  allowed  to  drain 
off.  This  process  is  repeated  until  a  portion  of  the  wash-water, 
collected  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  in  a  test  tube  containing  a  drop 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  no  turbidity  of  silver  chloride.  When 
this  18  accomplished,  the  precipitate  is  washed  down  into  the  ver- 
tex of  the  filter.  The  funnel  is  then  closely  covered  with  paper 
(p.  85),  labelled,  allowed  to  drain  thoroughly,  and  set  away  in  a 
warm  place  for  drying. 

5.  Drying  the  filter.  In  public  laboratories  a  heated  closet  is 
usually  provided  for  drying  filters.  Its  temperature  should  not 
exceed  100°  C.  In  default  of  such  special  arrangement,  the  dry- 
ing may  be  effected  over  the  register  of  a  hot-air  furnace,  or  over  a 
common  stove  or  kitchen  range. 
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The  funnel  may  also  be  supported  on  a  retort-stand  over  a  sheet 
of  iron,  which  is  heated  beneath  by  a  lamp,  or  may  be  placed  at 
once  in  the  water-bath.     See  §  50. 

6.  When  the  precipitate  is  perfectly  dry  we  proceed  to  ignite 
it  for  weighing. 

A  small  porcelain  crucible  (platinum  must  not  be  used)  is 
cleaned,  gently  ignited,  and  when  cool  (after  15 — 20  nunutes) 
weighed. 

The  work-table  being  clean,  two  small  sheets  of  fine  and  smooth 
writing  or  glazed  paper  are  opened  and  laid  down  side  ^y  side. 
The  filter  is  removed  from  the  funnel  and  carefully  inverted  upon 
one  of  the  papers.  The  precipitate  is  loosened  from  the  filter  by 
squeezing  and  rubbing  gently  between  the  fingers,  and  when  it  has 
mostly  separated  the  filter  is  lifted,  reversed,  and  any  portions  of 
silver  chloride  still  adhering  are  loosened  by  rubbing  its  sides 
together.  What  is  thus  detached  is  poured  or  shaken  out  on  the 
paper. 

The  filter  is  now  spread  out  as  a  half -circle  upon  the  other  sheet 
of  paper,  and,  beginning  with  the  straight  edge,  is  folded  up  into 
a  narrow  fiattened  roll,  the  two  ends  of  whiqh  are  then  brought 
together.  In  this  way  those  central  portions  of  the  filter  to 
which  particles  of  precipitate  adhere  are  thoroughly  enveloped  by 
the  exterior  parts,  so  that  in  the  subsequent  burning  nothing  can 
easily  escape. 

The  crucible  being  placed  on  the  glazed  paper,  the  filter  is 
taken  bj  the  two  free  ends  in  a  clean  pincers  or  tongs,  put  to  the 
fiame  of  a  lamp  to  set  it  on  fire,  and  then  held  over  the  crucible 
until  it  is  completely  charred.  It  is  then  dropped  into  the  crucible 
and  moistened  with  two  or  three  drops  of  nitric  acid.  The  cruci- 
ble is  covered  and  placed  over  a  low  fiame  until  its  contents  arc  dry ; 
it  is  then  heated  somewhat  stronger,  whereby  the  carbon  is  nearly 
or  entirely  consumed. 

The  crucible  being  allowed  to  cool,  one  more  drop  of  nitric 
acid,  and  afterwards  a  drop  of  hydrochloric  acid,  is  added  to  the 
residue,  and  it  is  heated  cautiously,  without  the  cover,  until  fumes 
cease  to  escape.  This  treatment  with  nitric  acid  serves  to  destroy 
carbon  and  convert  any  reduced  silver  to  nitrate,  which  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  turn  transfonns  into  chloride.  When  the  crucible 
is  cool,  it  is  placed  again  on  the  paper,  and  the  precipitate  is  poured 
into  it  from  the  other  sheet,  the  last  particles  being  detached  by 
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cautiouB  tapping  with  the  fingers  underneath,  or  by  the  nse  of  a 
dean  camelVhair  pencil 

The  crucible  is  now  put  over  a  low  flame  and  heated  cautiously 
until  the  silver  chloride  begins  to  fuse  on  the  edges.  It  is  then 
covered  and  let  cool.  When  cold  it  is  weighed.  Head  §  116,  1, 
and  the  references  there  made. 

7.  Record  and  calctUatioti  of  results.  The  amount  of  silver 
chloride  is  learned  by  subtracting  from  the  total  the  joint  weight 
of  the  crucible  and  filter-ash.  The  quantity  of  chlorine  is  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  amount  of  silver  chloride  by  the  decimal  0*2473. 
In  order  to  compare  results  they  are  reduced  to  j>er  cent,  statements 
by  the  following  proportion  : 

Substance  :  chlorine  in  substance  :  :  100  :  chlorine  in  100 ;  i.e. 
per  cent. 

The  record  may  be  made  as  follows:  It  is  well  to  work  out  the  calculatioDS 
in  full  m  the  weight-book,  as  in  case  of  mistake  the  data  are  at  hand  for  revision. 

No.  1.  No.  9. 

NaClandtube 6*615  6180 

"    —substance 6180  5*765 

Substance 485  -415 

Crucible,  AgCl  and  Ash 15*8680  14*8270 

Ash 0016  r  0015  r^^^ 

AgCl 10685  10165 

0*2478  0-2478 

81905  80495 

74445  71155 

42540  40660 

21270  20880 

a =  -26800855  -25188045 

-485)  26*800855  (60*46  '416)  26188045  (60*57 

2610  2490 

2008  2880 

1740  2075 

2685  8054 

2610  2905 

Found.         CaknilAted. 
No.  1.     No.  8. 

Chlorine 6046  60*57  60*62 

We  have  here  employed  the  simplest  arithmetical  calculation.  It  is  well  to 
duplicate  the  calculation  with  help  of  the  tables  given  in  the  Appendix. 

The  first  determination  given  above  is  not  only  fair  for  this  method,  but 
answers  all  ordinary  purposes.  The  second  is  very  good,  though  with  care  still 
closer  accordance  with  theory  can  be  easily  attained.] 
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2.  iBcnr. 

Procure  10 — 15  grms.  of  fine  bright  pianoforte  wire,  cut  it^into 
lengths  of  about  0*8  grm.  and  keep  it  free  from  rust  in  a  dry  bottle. 

Weigh,  on  a  watch-glass,  for  each  estimation,  about  0*3  grm. 
of  wire,  and  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  addition  of  nitric 
acid.     The  acids  are  diluted  with  a  little  water. 

The  solution  is  effected  by  heating  in  a  moderate-sized  beaker 
covered  with  a  watch-glass.  When  complete  solution  has  ensued, 
and  the  color  of  the  fluid  shows  that  all  the  iron  is  dissolved  as 
ferric  chloride  (if  this  is  not  the  case  some  more  nitric  acid  must 
be  added),  rinse  the  watch-glass,  dilute  the  fluid  to  about  150  cc, 
heat  to  incipient  ebullition,  add  ammonia  in  moderate  excess, 
Alter  through  a  filter  exhausted  with  hydrochloric  acid,  Ac. 
(Comp.  §  113,  1,  a,)  If  Bunsen's  filtering  apparatus  is  employed, 
proceed  as  described  on  p.  97. 

As  the  ferric  oxide  generally  contains  a  small  quantity  of  siUca 
partially  arising  from  the  silicon  in  the  wire,  partially  taken  up 
from  the  glass  vessels),  after  it  is  weighed,  digest  with  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid  for  some  hours;  when  the  ferric  oxide  is  all 
dissolved,  dilute,  collect  the  silica  on  a  small  filter,  ignite  and 
weigh.     The  weight  is  the  silica  +  the  ashes  of  both  filters. 

The  records  are  made  as  follows : — 

Watch-glass  +  iron 10-3192 

"  empty 9*9750 

Iron -3442 

Crucible  +  ferric  oxide  +  silica  -f  filter  ash.  17*0703 
"      empty 16*5761 

*4942 
Ash  of  large  filter -0008 

Ferric  oxide  +  silica -4934 

Crucible  +  silica  +  ashes  of  both  filters 16*5809 

"        empty 16*5761 

•0048 
Ashes  of  the  filters -0014 

Silica -0034 

•4934  -  *0034  =  4900  ferric  oxide  =  *343  iron 
which  gives  99*65  per  cent. 
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3.  Lead  Acetate. 

Determination  of  Lead. — Triturate  the  dry  and  non-effloresced 
crystak*  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  and  press  the  powder  between 
8liect8  of  blotting  paper  until  fresh  sheets  are  no  longer  moistened 
by  it. 

a.  Weigh  about  1  grm.,  dissolve  in  water,  with  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  acetic  acid,  and  proceed  exactly  as  directed  §  116, 1,  a. 

h.  Weigh  about  1  grm.,  and  proceed  exactly  as  directed  §  116, 1. 

PbO 223-00  68-84 

(aH,0),0    .    .    .      102-00  26-91 

3H,0 54-00  14-25 

879-00  10000 


4.  Potash  Alum. 

Determination  of  Aluminium. — Press  pure  triturated  potash 
alum  between  sheets  of  blotting  paper ;  weigh  off  about  2  grm., 
dissolve  in  water,  and  determine  aluminium  as  directed  p.  241,  a. 

K,0 94-26  9-93 

A1,0,        ....  103-00  10-85 

4S0, 320-00  33-71 

24H,0      ....  432-00  45-51 

949-26  100-00 


5.  Potassium  Dichbomatb. 

Determinationof  Chromic  Acid. — Fuse  pure  potassium  dichro- 
mate  at  a  gentle  heat,  weigh  off  "4 — -6  grm.,  dissolve  in  water, 
reduce  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol,  and  proceed  as  directed 
§  130, 1.,  a,  a. 

Kfi 94-26  31-93 

2CrO 200-96  68-07 

295-22  100-00 


*  Obtained  by  dissolving  the  pulverized  commercial  salt  in  hot  water  nearly 
to  saturation,  filtering,  adding  a  drop  or  two  of  acetic  acid  to  the  solution*  and 
■lowly  evaporating  to  crystallisation. 
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6.  Absenious  Oxide. 

Dissolve  about  0*2  grm.  pure  arsenious  oxide  in  email  lumps  in 
a  middle-sized  flask,  with  a  glass  stopper,  in  some  solution  of  soda, 
by  digesting  on  the  water-bath;  dilute  with  a  little  water,  add 
hydrochloric  acid  in  excess,  and  then  nearly  fill  the  flask  with  clear 
hydrogen  sulphide  water.  Insert  the  stopper  and  shake.  If  the 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  present  in  excess,  the  precipitation  is  termi- 
nated ;  if  not,  conduct  an  excess  of  hydrogen  sulphide  gas  into  the 
fluid ;  proceed  in  all  other  respects  exactly  as  directed  §  127,  4. 

As, 150  75-76 

O. 48  24-24 
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B.  COMPLETE  ANALYSIS  OF  SALTS  IN  THE  GRAVIMETRIC  WAY; 
CALCULATION  OP  THE  FORMULA  FROM  THE  RESULTS  OB- 
TAINED  (see  ''  Calculation  of  Analyses,"  in  the  Appendix). 

7.  Calcium  Carbonate.* 

Heat  pure  calcium  carbonate  in  powder  (no  matter  whether 
Iceland  spar  or  the  artificially  prepared  substance,  see  "  Qual. 
Anal.,"  Am.  Ed.,  p.  87)  gently  in  a  platinum  crucible. 

a.  Determination  of  Calcium. — Dissolve  in  a  covered  beaker 
about  1  grm.  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  heat  gently  until  the 
carbonic  acid  is  completely  expelled,  and  determine  calcium  as 
directed  §  103,  2,  S,  a. 

h.  Determinoition  of  Carbonic  Add. — Determine  in  about  0*8 
grm.  the  carbonic  acid  after  §  139,  II.,  e. 

CaO 56  5600 

CO, 44  44-00 


100  100-00 

8.    CtTPBIO   SuLPHATE-t 

Triturate  the  pure  crystals  :|:  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  and  dry  as 
directed  p.  47,  a. 

♦  Ca  <  3  >  CO.  t  Cu  <  3  >  80,  +  6H,0. 

X  [Boil  a  solution  of  commercial  blue  vitriol  with  a  little  pure  binoxide  of 
lead  to  oxidize  the  iron,  then  with  a  little  barium  carbonate  to  precipitate  it, 
filter  and  crystallize.— H.  Wurtz,  Am.  Jour.  (2),  XXVI.  867.] 
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a.  Determination  of  Water  of  OryetaUization. — 1.  Weigh  off 
in  a  cmcible  1 — 2  grm.  of  the  salt,  and,  having  first  heated  the  air- 
bath  (fig.  22,  p.  52)  so  that  the  thermometer  stands  steadily  at 
120** — 140**,  introduce  the  crucible,  uncovered,  and  maintain  the 
heat  for  two  hours.  Then  cool  the  crucible  in  a  desiccator  and 
weigh.  Heat  again  as  before,  for  an  hour,  and  weigh.  If  need  be, 
repeat  the  heating  until  no  more  loss  occurs.  The  loss  expresses 
the  amount  of  water  expelled  at  the  temperature  of  140°,  or  four 
molecules.  2.  Baise  the  temperature  of  the  air-bath  to  between 
250** — 260°  and  proceed  as  before.  The  loss  is  the  one  molecule 
of  strongly  combined  water  of  crystallization,  or,  as  some  term  it, 
vHiter  of  haZhydration. 

h.  Determindtion  of  SvZphuric  Acid, — In  another  portion  of 
the  copper  sulphate  (about  1*5  grm.)  determine  the  sulphuric  acid 
according  to  §  132,  I.,  1. 

d.  Determindtion  of  Copper. — In  about  1*5  grm.  determine 
the  copper  as  cuprous  sulphide,  as  directed  §  119,  3,  a. 

CuO 79-40  31-83 

SO, 80-00  32-08 

H^ 18-00  7-22 

4,H0 72-00  28.87 

249-40  100-00 

9.    CEySTALLIZED   HyDEOGEN    SoDIUM  PhOSPHATE.* 

a.  Determination  of  the  Water  of  Crystallization,  —  Heat 
about  1  grm.  of  the  pure  unefSoresced  salt  in  a  platinum  crucible, 
slowly  and  moderately,  first  in  the  water-bath,  then  in  the  air-bath, 
and  finally  some  distance  above  the  lamp  (not  to  visible  redness) ; 
the  loss  of  weight  gives  the  amount  of  water  of  crystallization. 

h.  Determination  of  the  Hydrogen  in  ihs  Anhydrous  Salt, — 
Ignite  the  residue  of  a.     The  loss  is  water. 

c.  Determination  of  Phosphoric  Add. 

a.  Treat  1*5 — 2  gnn.  of  the  salt  as  directed  §  134,  5,  a, 
/?.  Treat  about  0-2  grm.  of  the  salt  as  directed  §  134,  J,  ft, 

I  recommend  the  student  to  perform  the  determination  by  each 
of  these  methods,  as  they  are  both  in  common  use  in  the  analytical 
laboratory. 

•HO   -v^ 
NaO  — ^  PO  -f  12H,0. 
Na0.x-^ 
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d.  Determination  of  Sodium. — Treat  about  1-5  grm.  of  the 

salt  according  to  §  135^  a,  a.    After  the  excess  of  lead  has  been 

separated  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  the  fluid  is  to  be  evaporated  to 

dryness  and  weighed  in  a  platinum  dish;   comp.  §  69,  by  and 

§  98,  2. 

P.O. 14200  19-83 

2Na^0 12416  1734 

H,0  1800  2-51 

24H,0 43200  60-32 

716-16  100-00 

10.  SiLYEB  Chloride. 

Ignite  pure  fused  silver  chloride  in  a  stiream  of  pure  dry  hydro- 
gen till  complete  decomposition  is  effected,  and  weigh  the  silver 
obtained.  The  ignition  may  be  performed  in  a  light  bulb  tube,  or 
in  a  porcelain  boat  in  a  glass  tube,  or  in  a  porcelain  crucible  with 
perforated  cover  (§  115,  4). 

The  chlorine  may  be  in  this  case  estimated  by  difference ;  if 
you  want  to  determine  it  directly,  proceed  as  directed  §  141,  II.,  b. 

Ag 107-93  75-27 

Cf 35-46  24-73 

143-39  100-00 

11.  Mercuric  Sulphide. 

Reduce  to  a  fine  powder,  and  dry  at  100°. 

a.  Detemvination  of  Sviphur. — Treat  about  0-5  grm.,  as 
directed  §  148,  /?,  p.  466,  using  nitric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate. 
Precipitate  with  barium  chloride,  and  after  decanting  the  clear 
liquid  into  a  filter,  boil  the  barium  sulphate  twice  with  dilute 
solution  of  ammonium  acetate  and  finally  wash  with  hof  water. 

b.  Determination  of  Mercury. — Dissolve  about  0*5  grm.  as 
before,  dilute,  and  allow  to  stand  in  a  moderately  warm  place 
until  the  smell  of  chlorine  has  nearly  gone  off ;  filter  if  necessary, 
add  ammonia  in  excess,  heat  gently  for  some  time,  add  hydro- 
chloric acid  until  the  white  precipitate  of  mercuric  chloride  and 
amide  of  mercury  is  redissolved,  and  treat  the  solution,  which  now 
no  longer  smells  of  chlorine,  as  directed  §  118,  3. 

Hg 200-00  86-21 

S 3200  13-79 

232-00  100-00 
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12.  Cbystallized  Calcium  Sulphate.* 

Select  clean  and  pure  cjstals  of  selenite,  triturate  to  a  coarse 
powder,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  exposure  to  the  air,  and  cork 
up  in  a  weighing  tube. 

a.  Determination  of  Water, — After  §  35,  a,  a. 

h.  Detennination  of  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Calcium  (§  132, 
n.,  by  a). 

CaO 66  32-56 

SO, .     80  46-51 

2H,0 36  20-93 

172  100-00 


C.  SEPARATION  OF  TWO  BASIC  OR  TWO  ACID  RADICALS  FROM 
EACH  OTHER,  AND  DETERMINATIONS  IN  THE  VOLUMETRIC 
WAY. 

13.  Sepabation  of  Ibon  fbom  Manganese. 

Dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  about  0-2  grm.  fine  pianoforte 
wire,  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  ignited  protosesquioxide  of 
manganese  (prepared  as  directed  §  109,  1,  a) ;  heat  with  a  little 
nitric  acid,  and  separate  the  two  metals  by  means  of  sodium  acetate 
(p.  517).     Determine  the  manganese  as  directed  §  109,  8. 

14.  Volumetric  Deteemination  of  Iron  by  Solution  of 

Potassium  Permanganate. 

a.  Chaduation  of  the  Solution  of  Potassium  Perman- 
ganate. 

a.  By  metallic  iron  (fine  piano  wire)  dissolved  in  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  (p.  268). 

/3.  By  ammonium  oxalate  (p.  270). 

h.  Determination  of  Iron  in  Ammxmiwm  Ferrous  Sul- 
phate. 

In  solution  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  (p.  272,  yff). 
The  formula  requires  18*37  per  cent,  of  FeO. 

•Ca  <3>  80,+2H,0. 
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c.  Determination  of  tM  Iron  in  a  Limonite. 

Powder  finely,  dry  at  100°,  weigh  off  2  grm.,  heat  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  till  the  ferric  oxide  is  completely  dissolved,  dilute 
the  acid  solution  with  twice  its  volume  of  water,  filter,  evaporate 
with  sulphuric  acid,  dilute  the  ferric  sulphate  to  500  cc,  and  in 
two  or  three  portions  of  100  cc.  each  reduce  ferric  to  ferrous 
sulphate,  and  determine  iron  as  directed  in  §  113,  a,  p.  278. 

15.  Volumetric  Determination  of  Iron  wtih   Sodium 

Thiosulphate. 

a,  Chraduation  of  the  Solution  of  Sodium  ThiostUphcUe. 

a.  By  solution  of  ferric  chloride  (p.  280). 
/?.  By  ammonia-iron-alum  (p.  119).      2  grms.  to  be  weighed 
off,  dissolved  in  water  with  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

h.  Determination  of  Iron  in  Idmonite, 

Decompose  2  to  3  grms.  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 
Transfer  to  a  500  cc.  flask,  mix  well  the  solution  diluted  to 
500  cc,  and  determine  repeatedly  iron  in  portions  of  100  ce. 
each,  after  §  113,  3,  h.  (If  the  ore  contains  ferrous  iron,  oxidize  the 
hydrochloric  acid' solution  with  potassium  chlorate,  avoiding  need- 
less excess,  and  concentrate  it  one  half  to  remove  excess  of  chlorine. 
See  §  112,  1,  p.  266.) 

16.  Determination  of  Nftrio  Acid  in  Potassium  Nitrate. 

Heat  pure  nitre,  not  to  fusion,  and  transfer  it  to  a  tube  provided 
with  a  cork. 

Treat  0*5  grm.  as  directed  p.  473,  /3. 

K,0 94-26  46-59 

N,0, 108-08  53-41 


202-34  100-00 

17.  Separation  of  Magnesium  from  Sodium. 

Dissolve  about  0-4  grm.  pure  recently  ignited  magnesia  and 
about  0-5  grm.  pure  well-dried  sodium  chloride  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  (avoiding  a  large  excess),  and  separate  by  one  of  the 
methods  described  in  §  153,  4. 
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18.  Sepabation  of  Potassium  from  Sodium. 

Triturate  crystallized  sodium  potassium  tartrate  (Rochelle  salt), 
piress  between  blotting  paper,  weigh  off  about  1*5  grm.,  heat  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  gently  at  first,  then  for  some  time  to  gentle 
ignition.  The  carbonaceous  residue  is  first  extracted  with  water, 
finally  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  acid  fluid  is  evaporated  in 
a  weighed  platinum  dish,  and  the  chlorides  are  weighed  together 
(§  97,  2).  Then  separate  them  by  platinic  chloride  (p.  481, 1),  and 
calculate  from  the  results  the  quantities  of  soda  and  potassa  sever- 
ally contained  in  the  Kochelle  salt. 

K,0 94-26  16-70 

Na,0 62-08  11-00 

C,H,0, 26400  46-78 

8H,0 14400  25-52 

564-34  100-00 

19.  YoLUMETBio  Detebmination  OF  Chlobine  IN  Chlobides. 

a.  Preparation  and  examination  of  the  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
(§  141,  L,  h,  a). 

h.  Indirect  determination  of  the  sodium  and  potassium  in 
Bochelle  salt,  by  volumetric  estimation  of  the  chlorine  in  the 
alkali  chlorides  prepared  as  in  No.  18.  For  calculation,  see  ^^  Cal- 
culation of  Analyses,"  in  the  Appendix. 

20.    ACIDDCETBY. 

a.  Preparation  of  standard  acid  and  alkali  solutions.  Sulphuric 
acid  and  potash,  or  hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia  may  be  used 
(§192). 

h.  Determination  of  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid,  by  the  specific 
gravity  (p.  677). 

c.  Determination  of  acid  in  the  same  hydrochloric  acid,  by  an 
alkaline  fluid  of  known  strength  (p.  684). 

d.  Determination  of  acid  in  colored  vinegar,  by  saturation  with 
a  standard  alkaline  solution.    (Application  of  test-papers,  p.  684). 

21.  AlkaIiTmetby. 

a.  Preparation  of  the  normal  acid  after  Desoboizilles  and 
Gat-Lussao  (§  195). 
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h.  Valuation  of  a  soda-ash  after  expulsion  of  the  water  by  gentle 
ignition. 

a.  After  Descboizilles  and  Gay-Lussac  (§  195). 
/3.  After  Mohr  (§  196). 

22.  Determination  of  Ammonium. 

Treat  about  0*8  grm.  chloride  of  ammonium  as  directed  §  99, 
8,  a. 

NH,   .  .  1804  .  .  33-72         NH,    .  .  .  1704  .  .  31  85 
CI     .  .  .  36-46  .  .  66-28         HCl    .  .  .  36-46  .  .  68-15 


53-50       100-00  53-50       100-00 

D.  ANALYSIS  OP  ALLOYS,  MINERALS,  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTS. 
&c.,  IN  THE  GRAVIMETRIC  AND  VOLUMETRIC  WAY. 

23.  Analysis  of  Brass. 

Brass  consists  of  from  25  to  35  per  cent,  of  zinc  and  from  75  to 
65  per  cent,  of  copper.  It  also  contains  usually  small  quantities  of 
tin  and  lead,  and  occasionally  traces  of  iron. 

Dissolve  about  2  grm.  in  nitric  acid,  evaporate  on  the  water- 
bath  to  dryness,  moisten  the  residue  with  nitric  acid,  add  some 
water,  wann,  dilute  still  further,  and  filter  off  any  residual  meta- 
stannic  acid  (§  126,  1,  a).  Add  to  the  filtrate,  or,  if  the  quantity 
of  tin  is  very  inconsiderable,  directly  to  the  solution,  about  20  cc 
dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  evaporate  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath,  add 
50  c.c.  water,  and  apply  heat.  If  a  residue  remains  (lead  sul- 
phate), filter  it  off,  and  treat  it  as  directed  §  116,  3.  In  the  filtrate, 
separate  the  copper  from  the  zinc  by  sodium  thiosulphate  (p.  540). 
If  the  quantity  of  iron  present  can  be  determined,  determine  it  in 
the  weighed  oxide  of  zinc  (§  160). 

24.  Analysis  of  Solder  (Tin  and  Lead). 

Introduce  about  1*5  grm.  of  the  alloy,  cut  into  small  pieces, 
into  a  flask,  treat  it  with  nitric  acid,  and  proceed  as  directed  p.  339, 
to  effect  the  separation  and  estimation  of  the  tin. 

Mix  the  filtrate  in  a  porcelain  dish  with  pure  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  evaporate  the  nitric  acid  on  the  water-bath,  and  proceed  with 
the  lead  sulphate  obtained  as  directed  §  116,  3.     Test  the  fluid 
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filtered  from  the  lead  sulphate  with  hydrogen  sulphide  and  ammo- 
nium sulphide  for  the  other  metals  which  the  alloy  might  contain 
besides  tin  and  lead.  The  stannic  oxide  may  contain  small  quan- 
tities of  iron  or  copper;  it  is  tested  for  these  by  fusion  with 
sodium  carbonate  and  sulphur  (p.  558). 

25.  Analysis  of  a  Dolomtie. 
See  §  210. 

26.  Analysis  of  Felspab. 

a.  Decomposition  by  sodium  carbonate  (§  140,  II.,  h) ;  removal 
of  the  silicic  acid  ;  precipitation  of  the  aluminium  with  the  small 
quantity  of  iron  as  hydroxides  by  ammonia  (in  platinum  or  Berlin 
porcelain,  not  in  glass  vessels)  after  §  156,  1,  (37) ;  separation  of 
barium,  if  present,  from  the  filtrate  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and 
then  of  calcium  with  anmionium  oxalate,  §  154  (28).  Finally,  solu- 
tion of  the  weighed  alumina  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
separation  and  weighing  of  traces  of  silica  if  present ;  evaporation 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  volumetric  determination  of  iron,  generally 
present  in  small  quantities  after  §  113,  p.  279. 

b.  Decomposition  by  Smith's  method,  p.  426.  Separate  the 
alkalies  after  §  152,  1. 

0.  Determine  loss  by  ignition. 

27.  Assay  of  a  Oalaminb  or  SMrrHSONns. 

After  §  215. 

Volumetric  determination  of  the  zinc. 

28.  Assay  of  Galena. 
Determination  of  the  lead,  as  directed  §  213. 

29.  Valuation  of  Chloride  of  Limb  (§  199). 

a.  After  Pknot  (p.  699). 
i.  After  Otto  (p.  701). 

30.  Valuation  of  Manganese  (§  202). 

a.  After  Fresenius  and  Will  (p.  705).  The  evolved  00,  to 
be  weighed  (p.  708). 

b.  After  BuNSEN  (p.  709). 

c.  By  means  of  iron  (p.  709). 
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81.  CoMPLBTE  Analysis  of  Ieon  Oeb  (§  217). 
B.  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  SOLUBILITY  OF  SALTS. 

82.  Detebminatiok  of  the  Degbeb  of  Solubility  of  Commoh 

Salt. 

a.  At  hoUing  heat. — Dissolve  perfectly  pure  pulverized  sodium 
chloride  in  distilled  water,  in  a  flask,  heat  to  boiling,  and  keep  in 
ebullition  until  part  of  the  dissolved  salt  separates.  Filter  the 
fluid  now  with  the  greatest  expedition,  through  a  funnel  surrounded 
with  boiling  water  and  covered  with  a  glass  plate,  into  an  accu- 
rately tared  capacious  measuring  flask.  As  soon  as  about  100  cc. 
of  fluid  have  passed  into  the  flask,  insert  the  cork,  allow  to  cool, 
and  weigh.  Fill  the  flask  now  up  to  the  mark  with  water,  and 
determine  the  salt  in  an  aliquot  portion  of  the  fluid,  by  evaporating 
in  a  platinum  dish  (best  with  addition  of  some  ammonium  chloride, 
which  will,  in  some  measure,  prevent  decrepitation) ;  or  by  deter- 
mining the  chlorine  (§  141). 

J.  At  14**. — Allow  the  boiling  saturated  solution  to  cool  down 
to  this  temperature  with  frequent  shaking,  and  then  proceed  as 
in  a. 

100  parts  of  water  dissolve  at  109*7° 40*35  of  sodium  chloride. 

100  "  "  14°     ....35*87  «  ^* 

33.  Detebmination  of  the  Deobee  of  Soltjbility  of   Calcium 

Sulphate. 
a.  At  100°. 

ft.  At  12°. 

Digest  pure  pulverized  calcium  sulphate  for  some  time  with 
water,  in  the  last  stage  of  the  process  at  40° — 50°  (at  which  tempera- 
ture sulphate  of  lime  is  most  soluble)  ;  shake  the  mixture  frequently 
during  the  process.  Decant  the  clear  solution,  together  with  a 
little  of  the  precipitate,  into  two  flasks,  and  boil  the  fluid  in  one  of 
them  for  some  time ;  allow  that  in  the  other  to  cool  down  to  12®, 
with  frequent  shaking,  and  let  it  stand  for  some  time  at  that 
temperature.  Then  filter  both  solutions,  weigh  the  filtrates,  and 
determine  the  amount  of  calcium  sulphate  respectively  contained 
in  them,  by  evaporating  and  igniting  the  residues. 

100  parts  of  water  dissolve  at  lOO""    0*217  of  anhydrous  calcium  sulphate. 

100  ••  "  12*     ....0-233 

34.  Analysis  of  Atmospheric  Air. 
See  §  221. 
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F.  ORGANIO  ANALYSIS  AND  ANALYSES  IN  WfflCH    ORGANIC 

ANALYSIS  IS  APPLIED. 

35.  Analysis  of  Tabtabio  Acid. 

Select  clean  and  white  crystals.    Powder  and  dry  at  100®. 
a.  Burn  with    lead    chromate  after  §  177.      For  details  of 
manipulation  see  §§  174  and  175. 

J.  Bum  with  oxygen  gas  in  a  tray,  §  178. 

C 48  32 

H 6  4 

0 96  64 

150  100 

36.  Determination  of  thk  NrrROOEN  in  Crystallized  Potas- 

sium Feeroctanide. 

Triturate  the  perfectly  pure  crystals,  press  in  blotting  paper, 
and  determine  the  nitrogen  as  directed  §  185.  (Combustion  with 
soda  lime.)    The  formula  requires  19'93  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

37.  Analysis  of  Uric  Acid  (or  any  other  perfectly  pure  organic 

compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen). 

Dry  pure  uric  acid  at  100®. 

a.  Determination  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  (§  183). 

b.  Determination  of  the  nitrogen. 

a.  After  §  186. 
A  After  §  184,  hb. 

C, 60-00  35-68 

N 56-16  33-40» 

H, 4-00  2-38 

O, 48-00  28-54 

168-16  100-00 

38.  Analysis  of  a  Superphosphate  (§  220). 

39.  Analysis  of  Coal  (§  219.) 

40.  Analysis  of  a  Cast  Iron. 
After  §  218. 

*  Taking  14  for  the  atomic  weight  of  N  gives  88*88  per  cent  of  nitrogen. 
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ANALYTICAL  EXPERIMENTS.* 

1.  Action  of  Wateb  upon  Glass  and  Porcelain  Vbssels,  in  thb 
Process  of  Evaporation  (to  g  41). 

A  large  bottle  was  filled  with  water  cautiously  distilled  from  a  copper  boiler 
with  a  tin  condensing  tube.  All  the  experiments  in  1  were  made  with  this 
water. 

a.  800  c.c,  cautiously  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  left  a  residue  weighing, 
after  ignition,  00005  grm.=00017  per  1000. 

b.  GOO  c.c.  were  evaporated,  boiling,  nearly  to  dryness,  in  a  wide  flask  of 
Bohemian  glass;  the  residue  was  transferred  to  a  platinum  dish,  and  the  flask 
rinsed  with  100  c.c.  distilled  water,  which  was  added  to  the  residue  in  the  dish; 
the  fluid  in  the  latter  was  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  ignited. 

The  residue  weighed 00104 grm. 

Deducting  from  this  the  quantity  of  fixed  matter  originally 
contained  in  the  distilled  water,  viz 0*0013    " 

There  remains  substance  taken  up  from  the  glass 00092    " 

=00158  per  1000. 

In  three  other  experiments,  made  in  the  same  manner,  800  c.c.  left,  in  two 
0-0049  grm.,  in  the  third  0*0087  grm.;  which,  calculated  for  600  c.c,  gives  an 

average  of 0*0090  gnn. 

And  after  a  deduction  of 0*0012    " 

0*0078    " 
=0-018  per  1000. 

We  may  therefore  assume  that  1  litre  of  water  dissolves,  when  boiled  down 
to  a  small  bulk  in  glass  vessels,  about  14  milligrammes  of  the  constituents  of  the 
glass. 

e,  600  c.c.  were  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  in  a  dish  of  Berlin  porcelain,  and 
in  all  other  respects  treated  as  in  b. 

The  residue  weighed 0*0015  grm. 

Deducting  from  this  the  quantity  of  fixed  matter  contained  in 
the  distilled  water,  viz .  0*0013 


«< 


There  remains  substance  taken  up  from  the  porcelain 0*0008    " 

=0*0005  per  1000. 

^  The  erperlmenti  are  numbered  as  in  the  oiigliial  edition,  but  some  are  omitted. 
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2.  Acnos  OF  Htdbochlorio  Acm  upon  Glass  and  Pobcelaik  YMataas, 
m  THE  Pbocess  of  Eyaporatiok  (to  g  41). 

The  distill^  water  used  in  1  was  mixed  with  ^  of  pure  hydrochloric  add. 

a,  800  grm.,  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  left  0*002  grm.  residue. 

b,  800  grm.,  evaporated  first  iu  Bohemian  glass  nearly  to  dryness,  then  in  a 
platinum  dish,  left  0*0019  residue;  the  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  therefore,  bad 
not  attacked  the  glass. 

e.  800  grm.,  evaporated  in  Berlin  porcelain,  &c.,  left  0*0088  grm.,  accordingly 
after  deducting  0002,  00016=0  0058  per  1000. 

d.  In  a  second  experiment  made  in  the  same  manner  as  in  e.^  the  residQe 
amounted  to  00084,  accordingly  after  deducting  0*002,  00014=00047  per  1000. 

Hydrochloric  acid,  therefore,  attacks  glass  much  less  than  water,  whilst 
porcelain  is  about  equally  affected  by  water  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  This 
shows  that  the  action  of  water  upon  glass  consists  in  the  formation  of  soluble 
basic  silicates. 

8.  Action  of  Solution  of  Ammonium  Chloridb  upon  Glass  and 
PoBOELAiN  Vessels,  in  the  Process  of  Evaporation  (to  §  41). 

In  the  distilled  water  of  1,  ^  of  ammonium  chloride  was  dissolved,  and  the 
solution  filtered. 

a,  800  C.C.,  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  left  0*006  grm.  fixed  residue. 

b,  800  c.c,  evaporated  first  nearly  to  dryness  in  Bohemian  glass,  then  to  dry 
ness  in  a  platinum  dish,  left  0*0179  grm. ;  deducting  from  this  0*006  grm.,  there 
remains  substance  taken  up  from  the  glass,  0*0110=0*0897  per  lOOO. 

c,  800  c.c,  treated  in  the  same  manner  in  Berlin  porcelain,  left  0*0178 
deducting  from  this  0006,  there  remains  00118=0*0893  per  1000. 

Solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  therefore,  strongly  attacks  both  glass  and 
porcelain  in  the  process  of  evaporation. 

4.  Action  of  Solution  of  SoDniM  Carbonate  upon  Glasp  and  Porce- 
lain Vessels  (to  §  41). 

In  the  distilled  water  of  1,  iV  c>^  P^^^  crystallized  sodium  carbonate  was  dis- 
solved. 

a.  800  c.c,  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness 
in  a  platinum  dish,  Ac,  gave  00036  grm.  8ilica=0*0087  per  1000. 

b.  800  c.c.  were  gently  boiled  for  three  hours  in  a  glass  vessel,  the  evaporat- 
ing water  being  replaced  from  time  to  time;  the  tolerably  concentrated  liquid 
was  then  treated  as  in  a;  it  left  a  residue  weighing  01376  grm.;  deducting  from 
this  the  00026  grm.  left  in  a,  there  remains  0  135  grm.  =  0  450  per  1000. 

e.  800  c.c,  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  b,  in  a  porcelain  vessel,  left 
00099;  deducting  from  this  00026  grm.,  there  remains 0-0073=0*0343  per  1000. 

Which  shows  that  boiling  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  attacks  glass  very 
strongly,  and  porcelain  also  in  a  very  marked  manner.. 

6.  Water  Distilled  from  Glass  Vessels  (to  §  66,  1). 

42*41  grm.  of  water  distilled  with  extreme  caution  from  a  tall  flask  with  t 
LiEBio's  condenser,  left  upon  evaporation  in  a  platinum  dish,  a  residue  weighing, 
after  ignition.  0  0018  grm.,  consequently  ttHt- 
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6.  POTAflfiixTM  Sulphate  and  Alcohol  (to  g  68,  a). 

a.  Ignited  pure  potassium  sulphate  was  digested  cold  with  absolute  alcohol, 
for  several  days,  with  frequent  shaking;  the  fluid  was  filtered  off,  the  filtrate 
diluted  with  water,  and  then  mixed  with  barium  chloride.  It  remained  perfectly 
clear  upon  the  addition  of  this  reagent,  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time 
it  began  to  exhibit  a  slight  opalescence.  Upon  evaporation  to  dryness,  there 
remained  a  very  trifling  residue,  which  gave,  however,  dbtinct  indications  of  the 
presence  of  sulphuric  acid. 

b.  The  same  salt  treated  in  the  same  manner,  with  addition  of  some  pure 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  gave  a  filtrate  which,  upon  evaporation  in  a  plati- 
num dish,  left  a  clearly  perceptible  fixed  residue  of  potassium  sulphate. 

7.  Depobtmsnt  of  Potassium  Chloridb  in  the  Aib  and  at  a  High 
Temferatube  (to  §  68,  b), 

0*9727  grm.  of  ignited  (not  fused)  pure  potassium  chloride,  heated  for  10 
minutes  to  dull  redness  in  an  open  platinum  dish,  lost  0  0007  grm.;  the  salt  was 
then  kept  for  10  minutes  longer  at  the  same  temperature,  when  no  further  dimi- 
nution of  weight  was  observed.  Heated  to  bright  redness  and  semi-fusion,  the 
ealt  suffered  a  further  loss  of  weight  to  the  extent  of  0*0000  grm.  Ignited 
intensely  and  to  perfect  fusion,  it  lost  0*0084  grm.  more. 

Eighteen  hours'  exposure  to  the  air  produced  not  the  slightest  increase  of 
weight 

8.  SoLUBiLnT  OF  Potassium  Platinic  Chloride  m  Alcohol  (to  g  68,  e). 

a.  In  abienee  of  free  Bjfdrochhrie  Add. 

a.  An  excess  of  perfectly  pure,  recently  precipitated  potassium  platinic 
chloride  was  digested  for  6  days  at  15 — 20°,  with  alcohol  of  97*5  per  cent.,  in  a 
stoppered  bottle,  with  frequent  shaking.  72*5  grm.  of  the  perfectly  colorless 
filtrate  left  upon  evaporation  in  a  platinum  dish  a  residue  which,  dried  fit  100*, 
weighed  0*006  grm.;  1  part  of  the  salt  requires  therefore  12083  parts  of  alcohol 
of  97*5  per  cent,  for  solution. 

fl.  The  same  experiment  was  made  with  alcohol  of  76  per  cent.  The  filtrate 
might  be  said  to  be  colorless;  upon  evaporation,  slight  blackening  ensued,  on 
which  account  the  residue  was  determined  as  platinum.  75*5  grm.  yielded 
O'OpS  grm.  platinum,  corresponding  to  002  grm.  of  the  salt.  One  part  of  the 
ealt  dissolves  accordingly  in  8775  parts  of  alcohol  of  76  per  cent. 

^.  The  same  experiment  was  made  with  alcohol  of  55  per  cent    The  filtrate 
was  distinctly  yellowish.    68*2  grm.  left  00241  grm.  platinum,  corresponding  to 
0*06  grm.  of  the  salt    One  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  accordingly  in  1058  parts  of 
alcohol  of  55  per  cent. 
b.  In  preeenee  of  free  Hydroehhrie  Add, 

Recently  precipitated  potassium  platinic  chloride  was  digested  cold  with 
alcohol  of  76  per  cent.,  to  which  some  hydrochloric  acid  had  been  added.  The 
solution  was  yellowish;  67  grm.  left  00146  grm.  platinum,  which  corresponds  to 
0*0865  grm.  of  the  salt  One  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  accordingly  in  1885  parts 
of  alcohol  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

9.  Sodium  Sulphate  and  Alcohol  (to  §  69,  a). 

Experiments  made  with  pure  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate,  in  the  manner 
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described  in  6,  showed  that  this  salt  comports  itself  both  with  pure  alcohol,  and 
with  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid,  exactly  like  potassium  sulphate. 

10.    DSPOBTIOENT  OF  IGNITED  SODIUM  SULPHATB  IS  THE  AlB  (tO  g  69,  a), 

2*6169  grm.  anhydrous  sodium  sulphate  were  exposed,  in  a  watch-glaas,  to 
the  open  air  on  a  hot  summer  day.  The  first  few  minutes  passed  without  any 
increase  of  weight,  but  after  the  lapse  of  5  hours  there  was  an  increase  of  OIKMl 
grm. 

12.  DePOBTUBNT  of  SoDIXTH  CHIiOBIDB  IN  THE  AlB  (tO  §  69,  b). 

4*8281  grm.  of  chemically  pure,  moderately  ignited  (not  fused)  sodium 
chloride,  which  had  been  cooled  under  a  bell-glass  over  sulphuric  acid,  acquired 
during  45  minutes'  exposure  to  the  (somewhat  moist)  air  an  increase  of  weight 
of  0-0009  grm. 

18.  Depobtubnt  of  Sodixtm  Chlobide  upon  Ignition  bt  itself  and 
WITH  Ammonium  Chlobide  (to  §  69,  b), 

4*8281  grm.  chemically  pure,  ignited  sodium  chloride  were  dissolved  in 
water,  in  a  moderate-sized  platinum  dish,  and  pure  ammonium  chloride  was 
added  to  the  solution,  which  was  then  evaporated  and  the  residue  gently  heated 
until  the  evolution  of  ammonium  chloride  fumes  had  apparently  ceased.  The 
residue  weighed  4 *8834  grm.  It  was  then  very  gently  ignited  for  about  2  min utes, 
and  after  this  re- weighed,  when  the  weight  was  found  to  be  4*8814  grm.  A  few 
minutes'  ignition  at  a  red  heat  reduced  the  weight  to  4*8275  grm.,  and  2  minutes' 
further  ignition  at  a  bright  red  heat  (upon  which  occasion  white  fumes  were 
seen  to  escape),  to  4*3249  grm. 

14.  Depobtment  of  Sodium  Cabbonatb  in  the  Aib  and  on  Ignition 

(to  §  69,  c). 

2*1061  grm.  of  moderately  ignited  chemically  pure  sodium  carbonate  were 
exposed  to  the  air  in  an  open  platinum  dish  in  July  in  bad  weather;  after  10 
minutes  the  weight  was  21078,  after  1  hour,  2*1113,  after  5  hours,  2*1257. 

1  *4212  grm.  of  moderately  ignited  chemically  pure  sodium  carbonate  were 
ignited  for  5  minutes  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible;  no  fusion  took  place,  and 
the  weight  was  unaltered.  Heated  more  strongly  for  5  minutes,  it  partially 
fused,  and  then  weighed  1*4202.  After  being  kept  fusing  for  5  minutes,  it 
-weighed  1*4185. 

15.  Depobtment  of  Ammonium  Chlobide  upon  Evapobation  and 
Dbting  (to  §  70,  a). 

0*5625  grm.  pure  and  perfectly  dry  ammonium  chloride  was  dissolved  in 
water  in  a  platinum  dish,  evaporated  to  dryness  in  the  water-bath  and  com- 
pletely dried;  the  weight  was  now  found  to  be  0*5622  grm.  (ratio  100:99*94).  It 
was  again  heated  for  15  minutes  in  the  water-bath,  and  afterwards  re-weighed, 
when  the  weight  was  found  to  be  0*5612  grm.  (ratio  100:99*77).  Exposed  once 
more  for  15  minutes  to  the  same  temperature,  the  residue  weighed  0*5608  grm. 
(ratio  100:99-69). 

16.  Solubility  of  Ammonium  Platinic  Chlobide  in  Alcohol  (to  §  70.  b). 
a.  In  absence  of  free  Hydrochloric  Acid. 

a.  An  excess  of  perfectly  pure,  recently  precipitated  anmionium  platinic 
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chloride  was  digested  for  6  days,  at  15 — 20"*.  with  alcohol  of  97*5  per  cent.,  in  a 
stoppered  bottle,  with  frequent  agitation. 

74 '8  grm.  of  the  perfectly  colorless  filtrate  left,  upon  cTaporation  and  ignition 
in  a  platinum  dish,  0*0012  grm.  platinum,  corresponding  to  0'0028  of  the  salt 
One  part  of  the  salt  requires  accordingly  26585  parts  of  alcohol  of  97*5  per  cent 

fi.  The  same  experiment  was  made  with  alcohol  of  76  per  cent.  The  filtrate 
was  distinctly  yellowish. 

81*75  grm.  left  0*0257  platinum,  which  corresponds  to  0*0684  grm.  of  the  salt 
One  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  accordingly  in  1406  parts  of  alcohol  of  76  per  cent 

y.  The  same  experiment  was  made  with  alcohol  of  55  per  cent.  The  filtrate 
was  distinctljr  yellow.  Slight  blackening  ensued  upon  evaporation,  and  56*6 
grm.  left  0*0864  platinum,  which  corresponds  to  0*08272  grm.  of  the  salt  Oon- 
sequently,  1  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  665  parts  of  alcohol  of  55  per  cent. 

h,  Inpreience  of  HydroMoric  Add, 

The  experiment  described  in  fi  was  repeated,  with  this  modification,  that 
some  hydrochloric  acid  was  added  to  the  alcohol  76*5  grm.  left  0*0501  grm.  of 
platinum,  which  corresponds  to  0*1189  grm.  of  the  salt  673  parts  of  the  acidi- 
fied alcohol  had  therefore  dissolved  1  part  of  the  salt 

17.  Solubility  of  Barixtm  Carbonatb  in  Watbr  (to  %  71»  h), 

a.  In  Cdd  Water. — Perfectly  pure,  recently  precipitated  BaCOa  was  digested 
for  5  days  with  water  of  16—20",  with  frequent  shaking.  The  mixture  was 
filtered,  and  a  portion  of  the  filtrate  tested  with  sulphuric  acid,  another  portion 
with  ammonia;  the  former  reagent  immediately  produced  turbidity  in  the  fluid, 
the  latter  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time.  84*82  grm.  of  the  solution 
left,  upon  evaporation,  0*0060  BaCOa.  One  part  of  that  salt  dissolves  conse- 
quently in  14137  parts  of  cold  water. 

b.  In  Hot  Water. — The  same  barium  carbonate  being  boiled  for  10  minutes 
with  pure  distilled  water,  gave  a  filtrate  manifesting  the  same  reactions  as  that 
prepared  with  cold  water,  and  remaining  perfectly  clear  upon  cooling.  84*82 
grm.  of  the  hot  solution  left,  upon  evaporation,  0*0055  grm.  of  barium  carbonate. 
One  part  of  that  salt  dissolves  therefore  in  15421  parts  of  boiling  water. 

18.   SOLUBILITT  OF  BaRIUM   CaRBONATB  IN  WaTEB  CONTAINING  AmHONIA 

AND  Ammonium  Carbonate  (to  §  71,  h). 

A  solution  of  chemicaUy  pure  barium  chloride  was  mixed  with  ammonia  and 
ammonium  carbonate  in  excess,  gently  heated  and  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  12 
hours;  the  fiuid  was  then  filtered  off;  the  filtrate  remained  perfectly  clear  upon 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid;  but  after  the  lapse  of  a  very  considerable  tinie,  a 
hardly  perceptible  precipitate  separated.  84*82  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left,  upon 
evaporation  in  a  small  platinum  dish,  and  subsequent  gentle  ignition,  0*0006 
grm.  One  part  of  the  salt  had  consequently  dissolved  in  141000  parts  of  the 
fluid. 

19.  Solubility  of  Barixtm  Silico-Fluoride  in  Water  (to  §  71,  c). 

a.  Recently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  barium  silico-fluoride  was 
digested  for  4  days  in  cold  water,  with  frequent  shaking;  the  fluid  was  then 
filtered  off,  and  a  portion  of  the  filtrate  tested  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  another 
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portion  with  solution  of  calcium  Bulpliate;  both  reagents  produced  turbidity — 
the  former  immediately,  the  latter  after  one  or  two  seconds— precipitates  sepa- 
rated from  both  portions  after  the  lapse  of  some  time.  84.82  grm.  of  the  filtrate 
left  a  residue  which,  after  being  thoroughly  dried,  weighed  0*0328  grm.  One 
part  of  the  salt  had  consequently  required  8802  parts  of  cold  water  for  its  solu- 
tion. 

b,  A  portion  of  another  sample  of  recently  precipitated  barium  silico-fluoride 
was  heated  with  water  to  boiling,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  cool  (upon  which 
a  portion  of  the  dissolved  salt  separated).  The  cold  fluid  was  left  for  a  consider- 
able time  longer  in  contact  with  the  undissolved  salt,  and  was  then  filtered  off. 
The  filtrate  showed  the  same  deportment  with  solution  of  sulphate  of  lime  as 
that  of  a.  84*82  grm.  of  it  left  0  025  grm.  One  part  of  the  salt  had  accordingly 
dissolved  in  8892  parts  of  water. 

80.  SoLUBiLrrT  of  Barium  SnJCO-FLuoRroB  in  Water  acidified  with 
Htdrochloric  Acid  (to  §  71,  c). 

a.  Recently  precipitated  pure  barium  silico-fluoride  was  digested  with  frequent 
agitation  for  8  weeks  with  cold  water  acidifled  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
filtrate  gave  with  sulphuric  acid  a  rather  copious  precipitate.  84*82  grm.  left 
0*1155  grm.  of  thoroughly  dried  residue,  which,  calculated  as  barium  silico- 
fluoride,  gives  788  parts  of  fluid  to  1  part  of  that  salt. 

b.  Recently  precipitated  pure  barium  silico-fluoride  was  mixed  with  water 
very  slightly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  mixture  heated  to  boiling. 
Cooled  to  12%  84*82  grm.  of  the  flltrate  left  a  residue  of  01822  grm.,  which  gives 
640  parts  of  fluid  to  1  part  of  the  salt. 

N.B.  The  solution  of  barium  silico-fluoride  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  effected 
without  decomposition ;  at  least,  the  residue  contained,  even  after  ignition,  a 
rather  large  proportion  of  barium  chloride. 

21.    SOLUBILITT  OF  STRONTIUM   SULFHATB  IN  WaTER  (tO  §  72,  a). 

a.  In  Water  of  14°. 

84*82  grm.  of  a  solution  prepared  by  4  days'  digestion  of  recently  precipitated 
strontium  sulphate  with  water  at  the  common  temperature,  left  00128 grm.  of 
strontium  sulphate.  One  part  of  strontium  sulphate  dissolves  consequently  in 
6895  parts  of  water. 

b.  In  Water  of  100% 

84*82  grm.  of  a  solution  prepared  by  boiling  recently  precipitated  strontium 
sulphate  several  liours  with  water,  left  0*0088  grm.  Consequently  1  part  of 
strontium  sulphate  dissolves  in  9638  parts  of  boiling  water. 

22.  Solubility  of  Strontium  Sulphate  in  Water  containinq  Htdro- 
chloric Acid  and  Sulphuric  Acid  (to  §  72,  a). 

a.  84*82  grm.  of  a  solution  prepared  by  8  days'  digestion,  left  00077  grm. 
SrSO*. 

b.  42*41  grm.  of  a  solution  prepared  by  4  days'  digestion,  left  0*0086  grm. 

c.  Pure  strontium  carbonate  was  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  solution  precipitated  with  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  and  then  allowed 
to  stand  in  the  cold  for  a  fortnight.    84*82  grm.  of  the  flltrate  left  0  0066  grm. 
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In  a.  1  part   of  6rS0«  required  11016  parta. 
*.  1  •'  "        11790     " 

«.  1  "  "        12701      " 


Mean 11862  parU. 

33.  SoLUBiLiTT  OF  Stbontium  Sulphatb  in  dilute  Nitbic  Acid,  Htdbo- 
CHLORic  Acid,  and  Acetic  Acid  (to  g  72,  a). 

a.  Recently  precipitated  pure  strontium  sulphate  was  digested  for  2  dnys  in 
the  cold  with  nitric  acid  of  4*8  per  cent.  160  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  0*8451  grm. 
One  part  of  the  salt  required  accordingly  486  parts  of  the  dilute  acid  for  its 
solution ;  in  another  experiment  1  port  of  the  salt  was  found  to  require  420  parts 
of  the  dilute  acid.     Mean,  482  parts. 

b.  The  same  salt  was  digested  for  2  days  in  the  cold  with  hydrochloric  acid 
of  8'5  per  cent.  100  grm.  left  0*2115,  and  in  another  experiment,  0*2104  grm. 
One  part  of  the  salt  requires,  accordingly,  in  the  mean,  474  parts  of  hydrochloric 
acid  of  8*5  per  cent,  for  its  solution. 

e.  The  same  salt  was  digested  for  2  days  in  the  cold  with  acetic  acid  of  15'6 
per  cent  CsH40<.  100  grm.  left  0*0126,  and  in  another  experiment,  0*0129  grm. 
One  part  of  the  salt  requires,  accordingly,  in  the  mean,  7848  parts  of  acetic  acid 
of  15*6  per  cent. 

24.  SOLUBILITT  OF  StBONTIUM  CARBONATE  IN  COLD  WATER  (tO  §  72,  b). 

Recently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  strontium  carbonate  was  digested 
several  days  with  cold  distilled  water,  with  frequent  shaking.  84*82  grm.  of  the 
filtrate  left,  upon  evaporation,  a  residue  weighing,  after  ignition,  0*0047  grm. 
One  part  of  strontium  carbonate  requires  therefore  18045  parts  of  water  for  its 
solution. 

25.  SOLUBIUTT  OF  STRONTIUM  CARBONATE  IN  WaTBR  CONTAININa  AmHONIA 

AND  Ammonium  Carbonate  (to  %  72.  b). 

Recently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  strontium  carbonate  was  digested 
for  4  weeks  with  cold  water  containing  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate, 
with  frequent  shaking.  84*82  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  00015  grm.  SrCOt. 
Consequently,  1  part  of  the  salt  requires  56545  parts  of  this  fluid  for  its  solution. 

If  solution  of  strontium  chloride  is  precipitated  with  ammonium  carbonate 
and  ammonia  as  directed  §  102,  2,  a,  sulphuric  acid  produces  no  turbidity  in  the 
filtrate^  after  addition  of  alcohol. 

26.  Solubility  of  Calcium  Carbonate  m  Cold  and  in  BoiuNa  Water 
(to  §  78,  b). 

a.  A  solution  prepared  by  boiling  as  in  26.  b,  was  digested  in  the  cold  for  4 
weeks,  with  frequent  agitation,  with  the  undissolved  precipitate.  84*82  grm. 
left  00080  CaCO,.     One  part  therefore  required  10601  parts. 

b.  Recently  precipitated  calcium  carbonate  was  boiled  for  some  time  with 
distilled  water.  42*41  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left,  upon  evaporation  and  gentle 
ignition  of  the  residue,  0  0048  CaCO,.  One  part  requires  consequently  8884 
parts  of  boiling  water. 
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27.  SoLXTBiLrrY  of  CaCOs  in  Wateb  coNTAiNiNa  Ammonia  and  Ammo- 
nium Carbonate  (to  §  73,  b). 

Pure  dilute  solution  of  calcium  chloride  was  precipitated  with  ammonium 
carboDate  and  ammonia,  allowed  to  stand  24  hours,  and  then  filtered.  84*82 
grm.  left  0*0013  grm.  Ca  COs.     Odc  part  requires  consequently  65246  parts. 

28.  Deportment  of  Calcium  Carbonate  upon  Ignition  in  a  Pultinum 
Cruciblk  (to  §  73,  b), 

0*7955  grm.  of  perfectly  dry  calcium  carbonate  was  exix>sed,  in  a  small  and 
thin  platinum  crucible,  to  the  gradually  increased  and  finally  most  intense  heat 
of  a  good  Berzelius'  lamp.  The  crucible  was  open  and  placed  obliquely. 
After  the  first  15  minutes  the  mass  weighed  0*6482 — ^after  half  an  hour  0*6256 — 
after  one  hour  0*5927,  which  latter  weight  remained  unaltered  after  15  minutes' 
additional  heating.  This  corresponds  to  74*5  per  cent.,  whilst  the  proportion  of 
CaO  in  the  carbonate  is  calculated  at  66  per  cent. ;  there  remained  therefore 
evidently  still  a  considerable  amount  of  the  carbonic  acid. 

29.  Composition  op  Calcixtm  Oxalate  dried  at  100'  (to  §  78,  e). 

0*8510  grm.  of  thoroughly  dry  pure  calcium  carbonate  was  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid ;  the  solution  was  precipitated  with  anmionium  oxalate  and 
ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  collected  upon  a  weighed  filter  and  dried  at  100*, 
until  the  weight  remained  constant.  The  calcium  oxalate  so  produced  weighed 
1*2461  grm.  Calculating  this  as  CaCsO^  +  HsO,  the  amount  found  contained 
0*4772  CaO,  which  corresponds  to  56*07  per  cent,  in  the  calcium  carbonate;  the 
calculated  proportion  of  CaO  in  the  latter  is  56  per  cent. 

80.  Deportment  of  Magnesium  Sulphate  in  the  Ant  and  upon  Igni- 
tion (to  §  74,  a). 

0*8135  grm.  of  perfectly  pure  anhydrous  MgSO^  in  a  covered  platinum 
crucible  acquired,  on  a  fine  and  warm  day  in  June,  in  half  an  hour,  an  increase 
of  weight  of  0004  grm.,  and  in  the  course  of  12  hours,  of  0*067  grm.  The  salt 
could  not  be  accurately  weighed  in  the  open  crucible,  owing  to  continual  increase 
of  weight. 

0*8135  grm.,  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  very  moderate  red  heat,  suffered  no 
diminution  of  weight ;  but  after  5  minutes*  exposure  to  an  intense  red  heat,  the 
substance  was  found  to  have  lost  00075  grm..  and  the  residue  gave  no  longer  a 
clear  solution  with  water.  About  0*2  grm.  of  pure  magnesium  sulphate  exposed 
in  a  small  platinum  crucible,  for  15  to  20  minutes,  to  the  heat  of  a  powerful 
blast  gas  lamp,  gave,  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  a  solution  in  which  barium 
chloride  failed  to  produce  the  least  turbidity. 

81.  Solubility  of  Ammonium  Magnesium  Phosphate  in  pure  Water 

(to  §  74,  b). 

a.  Recently  precipitated  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate  was  thoroughly 
washed  with  water,  then  digested  for  24  hours  with  water  of  about  15',  with 
frequent  shaking. 

84*42  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left 0'0047  gnn. 

of  magnesium  pyrophosphate. 
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b.  The  same  precipitate  was  digested  in  the  same  maimer  for  72 
hours. 

a4'42grm.  of  the  filtrate  left 0-0048    " 


Mean 0*0045    " 

which  corresponds  to  0  00552  grm.  of  the  anhydrous  double  salt    One  part  of 
that  salt  dissolves  therefore  in  15208  parts  of  pure  water. 

The  cold  saturated  solution  gave,  with  ammonia,  after  the  lapse  of  a  short 
time,  a  distinctly  perceptible  crystalline  precipitate;— on  the  addition  of  sodium 
phosphate,  it  remained  perfectly  clear,  and  even  after  the  lapse  of  2  days  no 
precipitate  had  formed ;— ammonium  sodium  phosphate  produced  a  precipitate 
as  large  as  that  by  ammonia. 

82.  SoLiTBiLrrT  of  Ammonittm  MAGHBsnTM  Phosphatb  in  Wateb  ook- 
TAiHiNG  Ammonia  (to  §  74,  b). 

a.  Pure  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate  was  dissolved  in  the  least  possible 
amount  of  nitric  acid ;  a  large  quantity  of  water  was  added  to  the  solution,  then 
ammonia  in  excess.  The  mixture  was  allowed  to  stand  nt  rest  for  24  hours, 
then  filtered;  its  temperature  was  14*".  84  42  grm.  left  00015  magnesium  pyro- 
phosphate, which  corresponds  to  0  00184  of  tlie  anhydrous  double  salt.  Conse- 
quently 1  part  of  the  latter  requires  45880  parts  of  ammoniated  water  for  its 
solution. 

b.  Pure  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate  was  digested  for  4  weelu  with 
ammoniated  water,  with  frequent  shaking;  the  fluid  (temperature  14*')  was  then 
filtered  off;  126*68  grm.  left  0*0024  magnesium  pyrophosphate,  which  corresponds 
to  0*00296  of  the  double  salt.  One  part  of  it  therefore  dissolves  in  42780  parts  of 
ammoniated  water.  Taking  the  mean  of  a  and  b,  1  part  of  the  double  salt 
requires  44880  parts  of  ammoniated  water  for  its  solution. 

88.  Another  Experiment  on  the  same  Subject  (to  g  74,  b). 

Recently  precipitated  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate,  most  carefully 
washed  with  water  containing  ammonia,  was  dissolved  in  water  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia  added  m  excess,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  the  cold 
for  24  hours.  169*64  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  00081  magnesium  pyrophosphate, 
corresponding  to  00088  of  anhydrous  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate.  One 
part  of  the  double  salt  required  therefore  44600  parts  of  the  fiuid. 

84  Solubility  of  Ammonium  Magnesium  PnoaPHATE  m  Water  con- 
taining Ammonium  Chloride  (to  g  74,  b). 

Recently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate 
was  digested  in  the  cold  with  a  solution  of  1  part  of  ammonium  chloride  in  6 
parts  of  water.  18*4945  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  0  002  magnesium  pyrophosphate, 
which  corresponds  to  0*00245  of  the  double  salt.  One  part  of  the  salt  dissolves 
therefore  in  7548  parts  of  the  fluid. 

85.  Solubility  of  Ammonium  Magnesium  Phosphate  in  Water  con- 
taining Ammonia  and  Ammonium  Chloride  (to  §  74,  b). 

Recently  precipitated,  thoroughly  washed  ammonium  magnesium  phosphate 
was  digested  in  the  cold  with  a  solution  of  1  part  of  ammonium  chloride  in  7 
parts  of  ammoniated  water.    28  1288  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  0*0012  magnesium 
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pyrophosphate,  which  coiresponds  to  0*00148  of  the  double  salt    One  part  of 
the  double  salt  requires  consequently  15627  parts  of  the  fluid  for  its  solution. 

86.  Deportment  of  Acid  Solutions  of  Maonbsium  Ptbophobphatb 
WITH  Ammonia  (to  §  74,  c). 

0'8985  grm.  magnesium  pyrophosphate  was  treated  for  several  hours,  at  a  high 
temperature,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  This  exercised  no  perceptible 
action.  It  was  only  after  the  addition  of  some  water  that  the  salt  dissolved. 
The  fluid,  heated  for  some  time,  gave,  upon  addition  of  ammonia  in  excess,  a 
crystalline  precipitate,  which  was  Altered  off  after  18  hours;  the  quantity  of 
magnesium  pyrophosphate  obtained  was  0*8805  grm.,  that  is,  95*48  per  cent 
Sodium  phosphate  produced  in  the  filtrate  a  trifling  precipitate,  which  gave 
0*0150  grm.  of  magnesium  pyrophosphate,  that  is,  8*76  per  cent. 

0*8565  grm.  magnesium  pjrrophosphate  was  dissolved  in  8  grm.  nitric  add, 
of  1*2  sp.  gr. ;  the  solution  was  heated,  diluted,  and  precipitated  with  ammonia: 
the  quantity  of  maguesium  pyrophosphate  obtained  amounted  to  0*8485  grm., 
that  is,  98*42  per  cent.;  0*4975  grm.  was  treated  in  the  same  manner  with  7'6 
grm.  of  the  same  nitric  acid:  the  quantity  re-obtained  was  0*4985  grm.,  that  is, 
99*19  per  cent. 

0*786  grm.  treated  in  the  same  manner  with  16*2  grm.  of  nitric  acid,  gave 
0*7765  grm..  that  is,  98*79  per  cent. 

The  result  of  these  experiments  may  be  tabulated  thus: 

Proportion  of  M^.P^O 

to  nitric  acid.  Be-ohtained.  Loss. 

1  :    9  98*42  per  cent  1*58 

1  :  15  9919      "  0*81 

1  :  20  98*79      "  1*21 

87.  Solubility  of  pure  Magnesia  in  Water  (to  §  74,  d). 

a.  In  Cold  Water. 

Perfectly  pure  well-crystallized  magnesium  sulphate  was  dissolved  in  water, 
and  the  solution  precipitated  with  ammonium  carbonate  and  caustic  ammonia; 
the  precipitate  was  thoroughly  washed — in  spite  of  which  it  still  retained  a  per- 
ceptible trace  of  sulphuric  acid — then  dissolved  in  pure  nitric  acid,  an  excess  of 
acid  being  carefully  avoided.  The  solution  was  then  re-precipitated  with  ammo- 
nium carbonate  and  caustic  ammonia,  and  the  precipitate  thoroughly  washed. 
The  so-prepared  perfectly  pure  magnesium  carbonate  was  ignited  in  a  platinum 
crucible  until  the  weight  remained  constant.  The  residuary  pure  magnesia  was 
then  digested  in  the  cold  for  24  hours  with  distilled  water,  with  frequent  shaking. 
The  distilled  water  used  was  perfectly  free  from  chlorine,  and  left  no  fixed 
residue  upon  evaporation. 

a.  84*82  grm.  of  the  filtrate,  cautiously  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish,  left  a 
residue  wciffhinir.  after  ignition,  00015  grm.     One  part  of  the  pure  magnesia 

dissolved  therefore  in 56546 

parts  of  cold  water. 

The  digestion  was  continued  for  48  hours  longer,  when 

(3.  84*82  grm.  left  0*0016  grm.     One  part  required  therefore 53012 

r.  84*82  grm.  left  0  0015  grm.     One  part  required '. 56546 

Average 55368 
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The  solution  of  magnesia  prepared  in  the  cold  way  has  a  feeble  yet  distinct 
alkaline  reaction,  which  is  most  easily  perceived  upon  the  addition  of  very 
faintly  reddened  tincture  of  litmus;  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  solution  is 
perfectly  manifest  also  with  slightly  reddened  litmus  paper,  or  with  turmeric 
or  dahlia  paper,  if  these  test-papers  are  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with  the 
solution. 

Alkali  carbonates  fail  to  render  the  solution  turbid,  even  upon  boiling. 

Sodium  phosphate  also  fails  to  impair  the  clearness  of  the  solution,  but  if 
the  fluid  is  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia  aud  shaken,  it  speedily  becomes  turbid, 
and  deposits  after  some  time  a  perceptible  precipitate  of  ammonium  magnesium 
phosphate. 

b.  In  Hot  Water. 

Upon  boiling  pure  magnesia  with  water,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  com- 
ports itself  in  every  respect  like  the  cold-prepared  solution  of  magnesia.  A 
hot-prepared  solution  of  magnesia  does  not  become  turbid  upon  cooling,  nor 
does  a  cold-prepared  solution  upon  boiling.  84'82  grm.  of  hot-prepared  solution 
of  magnesia  left  0-0016  grm.  MgO. 

88.  SoLUBiLrrT  of  Purb  Magnesia  in  Solutions  of  Potassittm  Chlobidb 
AND  Sodium  Chloride  (to  §  74,  d). 

8  flasks  of  equal  size  were  charged  as  follows: — 

1.  With  1  grm.  pure  potassium  chloride,  200  c.c.  water  and  some  perfectly 
pure  magnesia. 

2.  With  1  grm.  pure  sodium  chloride,  200 c.c.  water  and  some  pure  magnesia. 
8.  With  200  c.c.  water  and  some  pure  magnesia. 

The  contents  of  the  8  flasles  were  kept  boiling  for  40  minutes,  then  Altered, 
and  the  clear  flltrates  mixed  with  equal  quantities  of  a  mixture  of  sodium 
phosphate,  ammonium  chloride  and  ammonia.  After  12  hours  a  very  sli^t 
precipitation  was  visible  in  8,  and  a  considerably  larger  precipitation  had  taken 
place  in  1  and  2. 

89.  Precipitation  of  Aluminium  by  Ammonia,  etc.  (to  §  75,  a). 

a.  Ammonia  produces  in  neutral  solutions  of  aluminium  salts  or  of  alum,  as 
is  well  knowD,  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  aluminium  hydroxide.  Upon  further 
addition  of  ammonia  in  considerable  excess,  the  precipitate  redissolves  gradually, 
but  not  completely. 

b.  If  a  drop  of  a  dilute  solution  of  alum  is  added  to  a  copious  amount,  of 
ammonia,  and  the  mixture  shaken,  the  solution  appears  almost  perfectly  clear; 
however,  after  standing  at  rest  for  some  time,  slight  flakes  separate. 

e.  If  a  solution  of  aluminium,  mixed  with  a  large  amount  of  ammonia,  is 
Altered,  and 

a.  The  filtrate  boiled  for  a  considerable  time,  flakes  of  aluminium  hydroxide 
separate  gradually  in  proportion  as  tlie  excess  of  ammonia  escapes. 

fi.  The  filtrate  mixed  with  solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  a  very  percep- 
tible fiocculent  precipitate  of  aluminium  hydroxide  separates  immediately;  the 
whole  of  the  aluminium  present  in  the  solution  will  thus  separate  if  the 
ammonium  chloride  be  added  in  sufilcient  quantity. 

y.  The  filtrate  mixed  with  ammonium  sesquicarbonate,  the  same  reaction 
takes  place  as  in  fi. 
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9.  The  filtrate  mixed  with  solution  of  sodium  chloride  or  of  potassium 
chloride,  no  precipitate  separates,  hut,  after  several  days'  standing,  slight 
flakes  of  aluminium  hydroxide  suhside,  owing  to  the  loss  of  ammonia  bj 
evaporation. 

d.  If  a  neutral  solution  of  aluminium  is  precipitated  with  ammonium  car- 
Ijonate,  or  if  a  solution  strongly  acidified  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  is 
precipitated  with  pure  ammonia,  or  if  to  a  neutral  solution  a  sufficient  amount 
of  ammonium  chloride  is  added  besides  the  ammonia;  even  a  considerable 
expess  of  the  precipitants  will  fail  to  redissolve  the  precipitated  aluminium 
hydroxide,  as  appears  from  the  continued  perfect  clearness  of  the  filtrates  upon 
protracted  boiling  and  evaporation. 

40.  Precipitation  of  Aluminium  bt  Ammonium  Sulphidb  (to  g  75,  a). 

{Experiments  made  by  Mr,  J.  FucHS,  formerly  A$tuiant  in  my  Laboratory,) 

a.  50  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  pure  ammonium-alum,  which  contained  0*9989 
AlaOa.  were  mixed  with  50  c.c.  water  and  10  cc.  solution  of  ammonium 
sulphide,  and  filtered  after  ten  minutes.  The  ignited  precipitate  weighed 
0-8825  grm. 

b.  The  same  experiment  was  repeated  with  IQO  c.c.  water;  the  precipitate 
weighed  0-3759  grm. 

c.  The  same  experiment  was  repeated  with  200  cc.  water;  the  precipitate 
weighed  0*8643  grm. 

41.  Precipitation  of  Chromium  bt  Ammonia  (to  §  76,  a). 

Solutions  of  chromic  chloride  and  of  chrome-alum  (concentrated  and  dilute, 
neutral  and  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid)  were  mixed  with  ammonia  in 
excess.  All  the  filtrates  drawn  off  immediately  after  precipitation  appeared 
red,  but  when  filtered  after  ebullition,  they  all  appeared  colorless,  if  the  ebullition 
had  been  sufficiently  protracted. 

42.  Solubility  of  the  Basic  Zinc  Carbonate  in  Water  (to  §  77,  a). 

Perfectly  pure,  recently  (hot)  precipitated  basic  zinc  carbonate  was  gently 
heated  with  distilled  water,  and  subsequently  digested  cold  for  many  weeks, 
with  frequent  shaking.  The  clear  solution  gave  no  precipitate  with  ammonium 
sulphide,  not  even  after  long  standing. 

84*82  grm.  left  00014  grm.  zinc  oxide,  which  corresponds  to  0  0019  basic 
Kinc  carbonate  (74  per  cent,  of  ZnO  being  assumed  in  this  salt).  One  part  of 
the  basic  carbonate  requires  therefore  44642  parts  of  water  for  solution. 

In  each  of  the  three  followino  numbers  the  sulphide  was  precipi- 
tated  from  the  solution  of  the  normal  salt  with  addition  of  ammonium  chloride 
by  yellow  ammonium  sulphide,  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a  closed  vesseL  After 
24  hours  the  clear  fluid  was  poured  on  to  6  filters  of  equal  size,  and  the 
precipitate  was  then  equally  distributed  among  them.  The  washing  was  at 
once  commenced  and  continued,  without  interruption,  the  following  fluids 
being  used : — 

I.  Pure  water. 

II.  Water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide, 
ni.  Water  containing  ammonium  sulphide. 
IV.  Water  containing  ammonium  chloride,  afterwards  pure  water. 
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y.  Wnter  contain iDg  hydrogen  sulphide  and  ammonium  chloride,  after- 
wards water  containing  hydrogen  sulphide. 
YL  Water  containing  anmionium  sulphide  and  ammonium  chloride,  after- 
wards water  containing  anunonium  sulphide. 

4&.  Depobtment  of  Zmc  Sulphedb  on  Wabhino  (to  §  77,  e). 

The  filtrates  were  at  first  colorless  and  clear.  On  washing,  the  first  three 
filtrates  ran  through  turbid,  the  turbidity  was  strongest  in  II.  and  weakest  in 
nL ;  the  last  three  remained  quite  clear.  On  adding  ammonium  sulphide  no 
change  took  place;  the  turbidity  of  the  first  three  was  not  increased,  the  clearness 
of  the  last  three  was  not  impaired.  Ammonium  chloride  therefore  decidedly 
exercises  a  favorable  action,  and  the  water  containing  it  may  be  displaced  by 
water  containing  ammonium  sulphide. 

44  Deportment  of  Manganese  Sulphide  on  Washino  (to  §  78,  e). 

The  filtrates  were  at  first  clear  and  colorless.  But  after  the  washing  had 
been  continued  some  time,  I.  appeared  colorless,  slightly  opalescent;  II.  whitish 
and  turbid;  IIL  yellowish  and  turbid;  IV.  colorless,  slightly  turbid;  V.  slightly 
yellowish,  nearly  clear;  VL  clear,  yellowish.  To  obtain  a  filtrate  that  remains 
dear,  therefore,  the  wash-water  must  at  first  contain  ammonium  chloride. 
Addition  of  ammonium  sulphide  also  cannot  be  diq>cnsed  with,  as  all  the 
filtrates  obtained  without  this  addition  gave  distinct  precipitates  of  manganese 
sulphide  when  the  reagent  was  subsequently  added  to  them. 

46.  Deportment  of  Nickel  Sulphide  (also  of  Oobalt  Sulphide  and 
Ferrous  Sulphide)  on  Washing  (to  g  79,  e). 

In  the  experiments  with  nickel  sulphide  the  clear  filtrates  were  put  aside, 
and  then  the  washing  was  proceeded  with.  The  washings  of  the  first  8  ran 
through  turbid,  of  the  last  three  clear.  When  the  washing  was  finished,  I.  was 
colorless  and  clear;  II.  blackish  and  clear;' III.  dirty  yellow  and  clear;  IV. 
colorless  and  clear;  V.  slightly  opalescent;  VI.  slightly  brownish  and  opal- 
escent On  addition  of  ammonium  sulphide,  I.  became  brown;  II.  remained 
unaltered;  III.  remained  unaltered;  IV.  became'black  and  opaque;  V.  became 
brown  and  clear;  VI.  became  pure  yellow  and  clear. 

Cobalt  sulphide  and  ferrous  sulphide  behaved  in  an  exactly  similar  manner. 
It  is  plain  that  these  sulphides  oxidize  more  rapidly  when  the  wash-water  con- 
tains ammonium  chloride,  unless  ammonium  sulphide  is  also  present.  Hence 
it  is  necessary  to  wash  with  a  fluid  containing  ammonium  sulphide;  and  the 
addition  of  ammonium  chloride  at  first  is  much  to  be  recommended,  as  thin 
diminishes  the  likelihood  of  our  obtaining  a  muddy  filtrate. 

46.  Deportment  of  Cobaltous  Htdroxidb  precipitated  by  Alkalibb 
(to§80,  a). 

A  solution  of  cobaltous  chloride  was  precipitated  boiling  with  solution  of 
soda,  and  the  precipitate  washed  with  boiling  water  until  the  filtrate  gave  no 
longer  the  least  indication  of  presence  of  chlorine.  The  dried  and  ignited 
residue,  heated  with  water,  manifested  no  alkaline  reaction.  It  was  reduced  by 
ignition  in  hydrogen  gas,  and  the  metallic  cobalt  digested  hot  with  water.  The 
decanted  water  manifested  no  alkaline  reaction,  even  after  considerable  con- 
centration; but  the  metallic  cobalt,  brought  into  contact,  moist,  with  turmeric 
paper,  imparted  to  the  latter  a  strong  brown  color. 
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47.  SoLUBiLiTT  OF  Lead  Cabbonate  (to  §  88,  a). 

a.  In  pure  Water, 

Recently  precipitated  and  thoroughly  washed  pure  lead  carbonate  waf 
digested  for  8  days  with  water  at  the  common  temperature,  with  frequent 
shalsLing.  84*42  grm.  of  the  filtrate  were  evaporated,  with  Addition  of  some 
|)ure  sulphuric  acid;  the  residuary  lead  sulphate  weighed  0*0019  grm.,  which 
corresponds  to  0*00167  lead  carbonate.  One  part  of  the  latter  salt  dlssolyes 
therefore  in  50551  parts  of  water.  The  solution,  mixed  with  hydrogen  sulphide 
Water,  remained  perfectly  colorless,  not  the  least  tint  being  detected  in  it,  even 
upon  looking  through  it  from  the  top  of  the  test-cylinder. 

b.  In  Water  containing  a  Itttle  Ammonium  Acetate  and  ateo  Ammonium 

Carbonate  and  Ammonia, 

A  highly  dilute  solution  of  pure  lead  acetate  was  mixed  with  ammonimn 
carbonate  and  ammonia  in  excess,  and  the  mixture  gently  heated  and  then 
allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  several  days.  84*42  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left,  upon 
evaporation  witfi  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  0*0041  grm.  lead  sulphate,  which 
corresponds  to  0*0036  of  the  carbonate.  One  part  of  the  latter  salt  requires 
accordingly  23450  parts  of  the  above  fluid  for  solution.  The  solution  was 
mixed  with  hydrogen  sulphide  water;  when  looking  through  the  fluid  from  the 
top  of  the  test-cylinder,  a  distinct  coloration  was  visible;  but  when  looking 
through  the  cylinder  laterally,  this  coloration  was  hardly  perceptible.  Traces 
of  lead  sulphide  separated  after  the  lapse  of  some  time. 

c.  In  Water  containing  a  large  proportion  of  Ammonium  Nitrate,  together 

with  Ammonium  Carbonate  and  Caustic  Ammonia. 

A  highly  dilute  solution  of  lead  acetate  was  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  then 
with  ammonium  carbonate  and  ammonia  in  excess;  the  mixture  was  gently 
heated,  and  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  8  days.  The  filtrate,  mixed  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,  exhibited  a  very  distinct  brownish  color  upon  looking 
through  it  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder;  but  this  color  appeared  very  slight 
only  when  looking  through  the  cylinder  laterally.  The  amount  of  lead  dissolved 
was  unquestionably  more  considerable  than  in  b. 

48.  Solubility  op  Lead  Oxalate  (to  §  88,  b), 

A  dilute  solution  of  lead  acetate  was  precipitated  with  ammonium  oxalate 
and  ammonia,  the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for  some  time,  and  theu 
filtered.  The  filtrate,  mixed  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  comported  itself  exactly 
like  the  filtrate  of  No.  47,  b.  The  same  deportment  was  observed  in  another 
similar  experiment,  in  which  ammonium  nitrate  had  been  added  to  the  solution. 

49.  Solubility  op  Lead  Sulphate  in  Pure  Water  (to  §  83,  d). 

Thoroughly  washed  and  still  moist  lead  sulphate  was  digested  for  6  days 
with  water,  at  10—15**.  with  frequent  shaking.  84*42  grm.  of  the  filtrate  (filtered 
off  at  11°)  left  00037  grm.  lead  sulphate.  Consequently  1  part  of  this  salt 
requires  22816  parts  of  pure  water  of  11*  for  solution. 

The  solution,  mixed  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  exhibited  a  distinct  brown 
color  when  viewed  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  but  this  color  appeared  very 
Blight  upon  looking  through  the  cylinder  laterally. 
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50.   SOLTTBIUTT    OF    LkAD    SULPHATE    IN  WaTSR  CONTAnnNG    StTLPHUBIO 

Acid  (to  §  83,  d). 

A  highly  dilute  solution  of  lead  acetate  was  mixed  with  an  excess  of  dilute 
pure  sulphuric  acid;  the  mixture  was  very  gently  heated,  and  the  precipitate 
allowed  several  days  to  subside.  80*31  grm.  of  the  filtrate  left  0  0022  grm.  lead 
sulphate.  One  part  of  this  salt  dissolves  therefore  in  36504  parts  of  water  con- 
taining sulphuric  acid.  The  solution,  mixed  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  tippeared 
colorless  to  the  eye  looking  through  the  cylinder  laterally,  and  very  little  darker 
when  viewed  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder. 

51.  SoLUBiLiTT  OF  Lead  Sulphatb  IN  Wateb  containino  Ammoniux 
Salts  and  free  Sulphuric  Acid  (to  §  83,  d), 

A  highly  dilute  solution  of  lead  acetate  was  mixed  with  a  tolerably  large 
amount  of  ammonium  nitrate,  and  sulphuric  acid  in  excess  added.  After 
several  days'  standing,  the  mixture  was  filtered.  The  filtrate  was  nearly 
indifferent  to  hydrogen  sulphide  water;  viewed  from  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  it 
looked  hardly  perceptibly  darker  than  pure  water. 

52.  Deportment  of  Lead  Sulphate  upon  Ignition  (to  §  83,  d). 

Speaking  of  the  determination  of  the  atomic  weight  of  sulphur,  ErdmaNn 
and  Marchand*  state  that  lead  sulphate  loses  some  sulphuric  acid  upon 
ignition.  In  order  to  inform  myself  of  the  extent  of  this  loss,  and  to  ascertain 
how  far  it  might  impair  the  accuracy  of  the  method  of  determining  lead  as  a 
sulphate,  I  heated  2*2151  grm.  of  absolutely  pure  Pb8o4  to  the  most  intense 
redness,  over  a  spirit-lamp  with  double  draught.  I  could  not  perceive  the 
slightest  decrease  of  weight;  at  all  events,  the  loss  did  not  amount  to  0  0001  grm. 

53.  Deportment  of  Lead  Sulphide  on  Drying  at  100**  (to  g  83,/). 

Lead  sulphide  was  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  pure  lead  acetate  with 
hydrogen  sulphide,  and  when  dry,  kept  for  a  considerable  time  at  lOO*"  and 
weighed  occasionally.  The  following  numbers  represent  the  results  of  the 
BeYeral  weighings: — 

L  0-8154.        II.  0  8164.        HI.  08313.        IV.  08460.        V.  0864 

54.  Deportment  of  Metallic  Mercury  at  the  Common  Temperature 
and  upon  Ebullition  with  Water  (to  §  84,  a). 

To  ascertain  in  what  manner  loss  of  metallic  mercury  occurs  upon  drying, 
and  likewise  upon  boiling  with  water,  and  to  determine  which  is  the  best 
method  of  drying,  I  made  the  following  experiments:— 

I  treated  6'4418  grm.  of  perfectly  pure  mercury  in  a  watch-glass,  with  dis- 
tilled water,  removed  the  water  again  as  far  as  practicable  (by  decantation  and 
floally  by  means  of  blotting-paper),  and  weighed.  I  now  had  6*4412  grm.  After 
several  hours'  exposure  to  the  air,  the  mercury  was  reduced  to  6*4411.  I  placed 
these  6*4411  grm.  under  a  bell-jar  over  sulphuric  acid,  the  temperature  being 
about  17"*.  After  the  lapse  of  24  hours  the  weight  had  not  altered  in  the  least. 
I  introduced  the  6*4411  grm.  mercury  into  a  flask,  treated  it  with  a  copious 
quantity  of  distilled  water,  and  boiled  for  15  minutes  violently.  I  then  placed 
Uie  mercury  again  upon  the  watch-glass,  dried  it  mos^  carefully  with  blotting- 


*  JouiTL  for  Prakt  Chem.  81, 88S. 
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paper,  aod  weighed.  The  weight  was  now  6 '4402  grin.  Finding  thai  a  trace 
of  mercury  had  adhered  to  the  paper,  I  repeated  the  same  experiment  with  the 
6'4402  grm.  After  15  minutes'  boiling  with  water,  the  mercury  had  again  iost 
O'00O4  grm.  The  remaining  6*4898  grm.  were  exposed  to  the  air  for  6  days  (in 
summer,  during  very  hot  weather),  after  which  they  were  found  to  have  lost 
only  0-0005  grm. 

55.  Deporthent  of  Mercubic  SuiiPHiDB  WITH  Solution  of  Potama, 

AMMONrUM  SULPHIDB,  ETC.  (tO  §  84,  C), 

a.  If  recently  precipitated  pure  mercuric  sulphide  is  boiled  with  pure  solu- 
tion of  potassa,  not  a  trace  of  it  dissolves  in  that  fluid;  hydrochloric  acid 
produces  no  precipitate,  nor  even  the  least  coioratiou,  in  the  filtrate. 

b.  If  mercuric  sulphide  is  boiled  with  solution  of  potassa,  with  addition  of 
some  hydrogen  sulphide  water,  ammonium  sulphide,  or  sulphur,  complete 
solution  is  effected. 

e.  If  freshly  precipitated  mercuric  sulphide  is  digested  in  the  cold  with 
yellowish  or  very  yellow  ammonium  sulphide,  slight  but  distinctly  perceptible 
traces  are  dissolved,  while  in  the  case  of  hot  digestion  scarcely  any  traces  of 
mercury  can  be  detected  in  the  solution.* 

d.  Thoroughly  washed  mercuric  sulphide,  moistened  with  water,  suffers  no 
alteration  upon  exposure  to  the  air;  at  least,  the  fluid  which  I  obtained  by 
washing  mercuric  sulphide  which  had  been  thus  exposed  for  24  hours,  did  not 
manifest  acid  reaction,  nor  did  it  contain  mercury  or  sulphuric  acid. 

56.  Deportment  of  Cupric  Oxidb  upon  Ignition  (to  §  85,  by 

Pure  cupric  oxide  (prepared  from  cupric  nitrate)  was  ignited  in  a  platinum 
crucible,  then  cooled  under  a  bell -jar  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  finally  weighed. 
The  weight  was  3 '542  grm.  The  oxide  was  then  most  intensely  ignited  for 
5  minutes,  over  a  Berzeliub'  lamp,  and  weighed  as  before,  when  the  weight 
was  found  unaltered;  the  oxide  was  then  once  more  ignited  for  5  minutes^  but 
with  the  same  result. 

57.  Deportment  of  Cupric  Oxidb  in  the  Air  (to  §  85,  b). 

A  platinum  crucible  containing  4*3921  grm.  of  gently  ignited  cupric  oxide 
(prepared  from  the  nitrate)  stood  for  10  minutes,  covered  with  the  lid,  in  a 
warm  room  (in  winter);  the  weight  of  the  oxide  was  found  to  have  increased  to 
4*8939  grm. 

The  oxide  was  then  intensely  ignited  over  a  spirit-lamp;  after  10  minutes' 
standing  in  the  covered  crucible,  the  weight  had  not  perceptibly  increased; 
after  24  hours*  it  had  increased  by  0  0036  grm. 

58.  Deportment  of  Bismuth  Sulphide  upon  drttno  at  100'  (to  §  88.  g), 

04558  grm.  of  bismuth  sulphide  prepared  in  the  wet  way  were  placed  in 
the  desiccator  on  a  watch-glass,  and  allowed  to  stand  at  the  common  tempera- 
ture. After  3  hours  the  weight  was  04270,  after  6  hours  0*4258,  after  2  days 
the  same. 

0*3602  grm.  of  the  bismuth  sulphide  so  dried  was  put  into  a  water-bath,  in 
15  minutes  it  weighed  0*3596,  half  an  hour  afterwards  0*3599,  in  half  an  hour 


*  Comp.  my  experiments  in  the  Zeitschrift  f .  Anal.  Chem.  S,  140. 
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more  0*8608,  in  two  hours  0*8626.    In  a  second  experiment  the  drying  was  kept 
up  for  4  days,  and  a  continual  increase  of  weight  was  oheerved. 

0*5081  grm.  of  bismuth  sulphide  dried  in  the  desiccator  was  heated  in  a 
boat  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid.  After  gentle  ignition  the  weight  was  0*5003, 
after  repeated  lieating  0*4092.  The  bismuth  sulphide  was  visibly  volatilized  on 
ignition  in  the  current  of  carbonic  acid. 

59.  Deportment  of  Cadmium  Sulphide  with  Ammonia,  etc.  (to  §  87,  e). 

Recently  precipitated  pure  cadmium  sulphide  was  diffused  through  water, 
and  the  following  experiments  were  made  with  the  mixture: 

a.  A  portion  was  digested  cold  with  ammonia  in  excess,  and  filtered.  The 
filtrate  remained  perfectly  clear  upon  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

b.  Another  portion  was  digested  hot  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  filtered. 
This  filtrate  likewise  remained  perfectly  clear  upon  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid. 

e.  Another  portion  was  digested  for  some  time  with  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide,  and  filtered.  This  filtrate  also  remained  perfectly  clear  upon  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid. 

d.  Another  portion  was  digested  with  ammonium  hydrosulphide,  and 
filtered.  The  turbidity  which  hydrochloric  acid  imparted  to  this  filtrate  was 
pure  white. 

(A  remark  made  by  Wackenroder,  in  Buchner's  Repertor.  d.  Pharm., 
xlvi.  226,  induced  me  to  moke  these  experiments.) 

60.  Deportment  of  Precipitated  Antimonioub  Sulphidb  on  Drtino 
(to  §  90,  a). 

0*2899  grm.  of  pure  precipitated  antimonious  sulphide  dried  in  the  desiccator 
lost,  when  dried  at  100%  0*0007. 

0*4457  grm.  of  the  substance  dried  at  100**  lost,  when  heated  to  blackening 
in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  0*0011  water. 

0*1982  grm.  of  the  substance  dried  at  100**  gave  up  00012,  when  heated  to 
blackening  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  and  after  stronger  heating,  during 
which  fumes  of  antimony  sulphide  began  to  escape,  the  total  loss  amounted  to 
0*0022  grm. 

0*1670  grm.  of  the  substance  dried  at  100**  lost  0*0005  grm.  on  being  heated 
to  blackening  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid. 

61.  Amount  of  Water  in  Htdrated  Silica  (to  §  98,  9). 

{Erperimenti  mads  by  my  assistant,  Mr,  Lippert.) 

A  dilute  solution  of  soluble  glass  was  slowly  dropped  into  hydrochloric  acid, 
•a  long  as  the  precipitate  continued  to  dissolve  rapidly,  then  the  clear  fluid  was 
heated  in  the  water-bath,  till  it  set  to  a  transparent  Jelly.  This  Jelly  was  dried 
as  far  as  possible  with  blotting  paper,  diffused  in  water,  and  washed  by  decan- 
tation  till  the  fluid  altogether  ceased  to  give  the  chlorine  reaction.  It  was  then 
transferred  to  a  filter,  and  the  latter  spread  on  blotting  paper  and  exx>osed  till  a 
crumbly  mass  was  left  from  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  water.  One  half 
(L)  was  dried  for  8  weeks  in  the  desiccator  over  sulphuric  acid,  with  occasional 
trituration,  the  other  half  (11.)  was  dried  under  similar  circumstances,  but  in 
a  vacuum.  Both  were  transferred  to  closed  tubes  and  these  were  kept  in  the 
dflsiocator. 
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The  weighing  of  the  substance  dried  at  100**  was  effected  between  watch 
glasses.  For  the  purpose  of  igniting  the  residue,  it  was  allowed  to  satiate  itself 
with  aqueous  vapor  by  exposure  to  the  air,  otherwise  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  substance  would  have  been  lost,  then  water  was  dropped  upon  it  in  the 
watch-glass,  then  it  was  rinsed  into  a  platinum  crucible,  dried  in  a  water-bath, 
and  ignited,  at  first  cautiously,  towards  the  end  intensely. 

The  substance  I.  contained                                        Ezpt  i.  Bzpt  S. 

Water,  escaping  at  or  below  100* 4*19  )  a^ 

above  100° 4-76) 

Silica 91  05  90^ 

100  00        lOOW 

Consequently  the  hydrate  dried  at  lOO*"  consists  of  4*97  water  and  95*08  Bilici^ 
In  the  substance  dried  in  the  desiccator  the  oxygen  of  the  total  water:  the 
oxygen  of  the  silica  (8iO<),  according  to  the  first  experiment  : :  1  :  6*1,  according 
to  the  second  experiment  : :  1 :  5*86.  And  in  the  substance  dried  at  100*  tb« 
oxygen  of  the  water  :  the  oxygen  of  the  silica  : :  1  :  11*6. 

The  substance  II.  contained                      Ezpt  1.  Ezpt.  2.  Ezpt  8L 

Water,  escaping  at  or  below  100° 4*75  4*71  )  ^^ 

above  100° 6*26  5*21  I 

Silica 89-99  9008  90<>5 

10000        10000         100-00 

Consequently  the  hydrate  dried  at  100*"  consists  on  the  average  of  5*49  water 
and  94*51  silica.  In  the  substance  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  sulphuric  acid  the 
oxygen  of  the  total  water  :  the  oxygen  of  the  silica — on  an  average  :  :  1  :  5*41. 
And  io  the  substance  dried  at  100°  the  oxygen  of  the  water  :  the  oxygen  of  the 
silica  : :  1  :  10*43. 

62.  Determination  op  Barium  by  Precipitation  with  Ammonium  Car- 
bonate (to  §  101,  2,  a). 

0*7553  grm.  pure  ignited  barium  chloride  precipitated  after  §101,  2,  a,  gave 
0*7142  BaCOa,  which  corresponds  to  0554719  BaO  =  73*44  per  cent.  (100  parts 
of  BaCla  ought  to  have  given  73*59  parts).  The  result  accordingly  was  99*79 
instead  of  100. 

63.  Determination  of  Barium  in  Organic  Salts  (to  §  101,  2,  b). 

0686  grm.  barium  racemate,  treated  according  to  §  101,  2,  b,  gave  0*408 
barium  carbonate  =  0-3169  BaO  =  4620  per  cent  (calculated  46*38  per  cent); 
i.€.,  99*61  instead  of  100. 

64  Determination  op  Strontium  as  Strontium  Sulphate  (to  §  108, 
ha). 

a.  An  aqueous  solution  of  1*2398  grm.  SrCla  was  precipitated  with  sulphuric 
acid  in  excess,  and  the  precipitated  strontium  sulphate  washed  with  watpr.  It 
weighed  1*4113,  which  corresponds  to  0*795408  SrO  =  6415  per  cent,  (calculaled 
65-38  per  cent.);  i.e.,  98*12  instead  of  100. 

b.  1*1510  grm.  SrCo»  was  dissolved  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  8oJ«v 
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Uon  diluted,  and  then  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid;  the  precipitated  SrSO« 
was  washed  with  water;  it  weighed  1*4034  =  0*79089  SrO  =  68*68  per  cent 
(calculated  7007  per  cent.);  i.e.,  98.03  instead  of  100. 

65.  Dbtermination  of  Stbontium  ab  Sulfhatb,  with  COBBECnON  (to 
8  103.  1.  a). 

The  filtrate  obtained  in  No.  64,  b,  weighed  190*84  grm.  According  to  experi- 
ment No.  23,  11863»  parts  of  water  containing  sulphuric  acid  dissolve  1  part  of 
strontium  sulphate;  therefore,  190*84  grm.  dissolve  0*0161.  The  tocuhinfft 
weighed  63*61  grm.  According  to  experiment  No.  31,  6895  parts  of  water 
dissolve  1  part  of  SrSOi;  therefore,  68*61  grm.  dissolve  0  0093  grm. 

Adding 00161  and  0 0093  to  the  1*4034  actually  obtained,  we  find  the  total 
amount  =  1*4377  grm.,  which  corresponds  to  0*80465  SrO  =  69*91  per  cent  in 
SrCOt  (calculated  7007  per  cent);  i.e.,  99*77  instead  of  100. 

66.  Detkrhination  op  STRONnuM  AS  Stbonttum  Carbonate  (to  §  103,  3). 

1*8104  grm.  strontium  chloride,  precipitated  according  to  §  103,  3,  gave 
1*3304  SrOOs,  containing  0  8551831  SrO  =  65*36  per  cent  (calculated  65*88); 
i.e„  99*83  instead  of  100. 

In  the  foub  following  expebimbnts,  and  also  in  No.  73,  pube  Ant- 
dried  calcium  carbonate  was  used,  in  a  portion  of  which  the  amount  of  anhydrous 
carbonate  had  been  determined  by  very  cautious  heating.  0*7647  grm.  left 
0*7581  grm.,  which  weight  remained  unaltered  upon  further  (extremely  gentle) 
ignition;  (he  air-dried  carbonate  contained  accordingly  55*516  per  cent,  ofUme, 

67.  Detebmination  of  Calcium  ab  Calcium  Sulphate  bt  Pbecipitation 
(to  §  108,  1.  a). 

1*186  grm.  of  "the  air- dried  calcium  carbonate'*  was  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  solution  precipitated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  after 
g  108,  1,  a.  Obtained  1*5949  grm.  CaSO«,  containing  0*65598  CaO,  i.e.,  55*81 
per  cent  (calculated  55*51),  which  gives  99*64  instead  of  100. 

68.  Detebmination  of  Calcium  as  CaCOt,  bt  Pbecipitation  with 
Ammonium  Cabbonate  and  washing  wfth  Pube  Wateb  (to  §  103,  3,  a). 

A  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  11487  grm.  of  "the  air-dried  calcium  car- 
bonate*' gave  upon  precipitation  as  directed,  1*1348  grm.  anhydrous  calcium 
carbonate,  corresponding  to  0639608  CaO  =  55*05  per  cent  (calculated  55*51 
per  cent.),  which  gives  99*17  instead  of  100. 

69.  Detebmination  of  Calcium  as  CaCOt,  bt  Pbecipitation  with  Ammo- 
HiuM  Oxalate  fbom  Alkaline  Solution  (to  g  108,  3,  b,  a). 

1*1784  grm.  of  "the  air-dried  calcium  carbonate"  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  treated  as  directed  gl08,  3,  b,  a,  gave  11683  grm.  CaCO.  (reaction 
not  alkaline),  containing  0*651893  of  CaO  =  55*518  per  cent  (calculated  55*516 
per  cent),  which  gives  99*99  instead  of  100. 

70.  Detebmination  of  Calcium  as  Oxalate  (to  g  103,  3,  b,  a). 

0*857  grm.  of  "the  air-dried  calcium  carbonate"  were  dissolved  in  hydro- 
ohlorio  acid;  the   solution  was   precipitated  with   ammonium   oxalate   and 
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ammonia,  the  precipitate  washed,  and  then  dried  at  100*,  until  the  weiglit 
remained  constant.  The  precipitate  (OaCtO*  +  HaO)  weighed  1*2461  grm.  oob- 
taining  0*477879  CaO  =  66*76  per  cent  (calculated  66*616  per  cent.),  which  girei 
100  46  instead  of  100. 

71.   YOLUMETBIC  DSTBBMINATIOIT  OF  CALCnTM  PBEdFITATKD  AB  0XA1.ATB 

(to  §  108,  a,  h,  a). 

Six  portions,  of  10  c.c.  each,  were  taken  of  a  solutien  of  pure  calcium 
chloride;  in  2  portions  the  calcium  was  determined  in  the  gravimetric  way  (by 
precipitation  with  ammonium  oxalate,  and  weighing  CaCOt);  in  two  by  the 
alkalimetric  method  (p.  286),  and  in  two  by  precipitation  with  ammooinm 
oxalate,  and  estimation  of  the  oxalic  add  in  the  precipitate  by  solution  of  potas- 
sium permanganate.    The  following  were  the  results  obtained : 

a.  In  the  gravimetric  b  By  the  alkalimetric  c.  By  solution  of  polaa- 

way.                                      method.  slum  permanganate. 

0*6617  CaCO,                                0*6614  0-5618 

0*6620     "                                    0-6620  0*6620 

72.  Detebmination  of  Calcium  as  CaCOt  by  PasciPiTATioir  as  CAixnux 

OXALATB  FBOM  AciD  SOLUTION  (tO  §  108,  2,  h,  fl). 

0*857  grm.  of  "  the  air-dried  calcium  carbonate"  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
acid  and  precipitated  from  this  solution  according  to  the  directions  of  §  108,  8, 
b,  p,  gave  0*8476  calcium  carbonate  (which  did  not  manifest  alkaline  reaction, 
and  the  weight  of  which  did  not  vary  in  the  least  upon  evaporation  with 
ammonium  carbonate),  containing  0*474656  CaO  =  65*89  per  cent  (calculated 
65 '51),  which  gives  99*78  instead  of  100. 

78.  Detebmination  of  Magnesium  as  MgaPsOi  (to  §  104,  2). 

a.  A  solution  of  1  *0587  grm.  pure  anhydrous  magnesium  sulphate  in  water, 
precipitated  according  to  §  104,  2,  gave  0*9834  magnesium  pyrophosphate,  con- 
taining 0*85488  3IgO  =  83*476  per  cent,  (calculated  88*88  per  cent.),  which  gives 
100*48  instead  of  100. 

b.  0*9672  MgSO*  gave  0*8974  Mg,P,OT  =  83*48  per  cent,  of  MgO  (calculated 
88*83,  which  gives  100*30  instead  of  100. 

74.  Pbecipitation  of  Zinc  Acetate  by  Hydbooen  Sulphide  (to  §  108,  h), 

a.  A  soluble  of  pure  zinc  acetate  was  treated  with  the  gas  in  excess,  allowed 
to  stand  at  rest  for  some  time,  and  then  filtered.  The  filtrate  was  mixed  with 
ammonia.  It  remained  perfectly  clear  at  first,  and  even  after  long  standing  a 
few  hardly  visible  flakes  only  had  separated. 

b.  A  solution  of  zinc  acetate  to  which  a  tolerably  large  amount  of  acetic  acid 
had  been  added  previously  to  the  precipitation  with  hydrogen  sulphide,  showed 
exactly  the  same  deportment. 

75.  Detebmination  of  Ibon  as  Sulphide  (to  §  118,  2). 

10  c.c.  of  a  pure  solution  of  ferric  chloride  was  precipitated  with  ammonia; 
obtained  01458  FcaO.  =  0  10171  Fe. 

10  c.c.  was  precipitated  with  ammonia  and  ammonium  sulphide,  and  treated 
after  §  113,  2,  obtained  0*1596  FeS  =  0*10157  Fe. 

10  c.c.  again  yielded  0.1605  FeS  =  0*1021  Fe. 
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76.  DBTBBMorATioN  OF  LsAD  AB  Ohboxatb  (to  §  116,  4). 

1*0068  grm.  pure  lead  nitrate  were  treated  according  to  §  116,  4.  The  pre- 
cipitate was  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  and  dried  at  100**,  obtained  0*0871 
grm.  =  0*67888  PbO.    This  gives  678  per  cent.    Calculation  67*4. 

0*0814  lead  nitrate  again  yielded  00625  chromate  =  67.4  per  cent. 

77.  Dbterhinatioit  of  Mercubt  m  the  Metallic  State,  m  the  Wbt 
Wat,  bt  Means  of  Stannous  Chloride  (to  §  118,  1,  b). 

2*01  grm.  mercuric  chloride  gave  1*465  grm.  metallic  mercury  =  72*88  per 
cent  (calculated  78*88  per  cent),  which  gives  08*71  instead  of  100  (Schaffner). 
The  loss  is  not  inherent  in  the  method,  i,e.,  it  does  not  arise  from  mercury 
evaporating  during  the  ebullition  and  desiccation  (Ezpt.  No.  54);  but  its  origin 
lies  in  the  fact  that  one  usually  does  not  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  mercury  to 
settle  quite  completely,  and  in  general  is  not  careful  enough  in  decanting,  and 
drying  with  paper,  &c. 

78.  Determination  of  Ck>FFER  bt  Precipitation  with  Zing  n»  a  Pla- 
tinum Dish  (to  §  110,  2). 

80*882  grm.  pure  cupric  sulphate  were  dissolved  in  water  to  250  cc;  10  cc. 
of  the  solution  contained  accordingly  0*81887  grm.  metallic  copper. 

a.  10  cc  precipitated  with  zinc  in  a  platinum  dish,  gave  0*8140  =  100*06 
per  cent. 

b.  In  a  second  experiment  10  cc  gave  0*8188  =  100  per  cent. 

80.  Determination  of  Coffer  ab  Cuprous  Sulphoctanate  (to  %  110, 
8.6). 

0*5065  grm.  of  pure  cupric  sulphate  was  dissolved  in  a  little  water,  and,  after 
addition  of  an  excess  of  sulphurous  acid,  precipitated  with  potassium  sulphocy- 
anate.  The  well-washed  precipitate,  dried  at  100'',  weighed  0*2808,  correspond- 
ing to  0*1802  CuO  =  81*72  percent  As  cupric  sulphate  contains  81*88  per 
cent,  this  gives  00*66  instead  of  100. 

81.  Determination  of  Copper  bt  De  Haen*8  Method  (to  §  110,  4,  a). 

Four  10  cc's  of  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  each  10  cc.,  containing  0*0254 

grm.  Cu,  were  severally  mixed  with  potassium  iodide,  then  with  50  cc  of  a 

solution  of  sulphurous  acid  (50  cc.  corresponding  to  12*04  cc  iodine  solution). 

After  addition  of  starch  paste,   iodine  solution  was  added  until   the   fluid 

appeared  blue. 

This  required, — 

In  a,  4^ 

5,8-05 

0,4*06 

d,  8^5 

As  100  cc  of  iodine  solution  contained  0*58048  grm.  iodine,  this  gi^ 

For  a,  0*0266  Cu  instead  of  0*0254 

b,  0*0260 

e,  0  0257 

(2,0  0260 

Another  experiment,  made  with  100  cc.  of  the  same  solution  of  cupric  sui* 


"    b,  0*0260 
••    e,  0  0257 
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phate,  gave  0*2606  instead  of  0*254  of  copper.  Ammonium  nitrate  having  been 
added  to  10  c.c.  of  the  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  then  some  dilute  hydm. 
chloric  acid,  8*4  and  8*5  c.c.  of  iodine  solution  were  required  instead  of  4  c.c — 
a  proof  that  considerably  more  iodine  had  separated  than  corresponded  to  the 
copper. 

88.  Precipitation  of  Bkmttth  Nitratb  bt  Ammoniuh  Cabbonatb  (to 
§  120,  1,  a). 

If  a  solution  of  bismuth  nitrate,  no  matter  whether  containing  much  or  little 
free  nitric  acid,  is  mixed  with  water,  precipitated  with  ammonium  carbonate 
and  ammonia,  and  filtered  without  applying  heat,  the  filtrate  acquires*  upon 
addition  of  hydrogen  sulphide  water,  a  blackish-brown  color.  But  if  the 
mixture  before  filtering  is  heated  for  a  short  time  nearly  to  boiling,  hydrogen 
sulphide  fails  to  impart  this  color  to  the  filtrate,  or,  at  all  events,  the  change  of 
color  is  hardly  visible  to  the  eye  looking  through  the  full  test-tube  from  the  top. 

84.  Determination  of  Antimony  ab  Sulphide  (to  §  125,  1). 

0*559  grm.  of  pure  air-dried  tartar  emetic,  treated  according  to  §  125. 1,  gave 
0*2902  grm.  antimonious  sulphide  dried  at  lOO""  =  -2492  grm.  or  44*58  per  cent 
of  antimonious  oxide.  Heated  to  blackening  in  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  the 
precipitate  lost  00079  grm.  (reckoned  from  a  part  to  the  whole),  leaving  accord- 
ingly 0*2828  grm.  of  anhydrous  antimonious  sulphide,  which  corresponds  to 
0*24245  grm.,  or  4387  per  cent,  of  antimonious  oxide.  As  the  tartar  emetic 
contains  43*70  per  cent,  of  antimonious  oxide,  the  process  gives,  if  the  precipitate 
is  dried  at  100%  102  01 ;  if  heated  to  blackening,  99*22  instead  of  100. 

89.  Determination  of  Phosphoric  Acm  as  Magnesixtm  PYROPHOSPHA'nB 
(to  §  184,  6,   a). 

1*9159  and  2.0860  grm.  pure  crystallized  sodium  hydrogen  phosphate,  treated 
as  directed  §  134,  b,  a,  gave  0*5941  and  0*6494  grm.  of  magnesium  pyrophos- 
phate respectively.  These  give  19*83  and  1991  per  cent,  of  PaO»  in  sodium 
hydrogen  phosphate,  instead  of  19*83  per  cent. 

90.  Determination  of  Phosphoric  Acid  as  Uranyl  Pyrophosphatk 
(to  §  134,  c). 

80  c.c.  of  a  solution  of  pure  sodium  hydrogen  phosphate,  treated  with 
magnesium  sulphate,  ammonium  chloride,  and  ammonia,  as  directed  §  134,  b,  a, 
gave  0*3269  grm.  of  magnesium  pyrophosphate.  10  c.c.  contained  accordingly 
006982  grm.  of  phosphoric  anhydride. 

10  c.c.  of  the  same  solution  were  then  precipitated  with  uranyl  acetate  as 
directed  §  134,  r.  The  ignited  precipitate  was  treated  with  a  little  nitric  acid, 
then  again  ignited  ;  after  cooling,  it  weighed  0*3478  gnn.  corresponding  to 
0*06954  grm.  of  phosphoric  anhydride. 

91.  Determination  of  Free  Hydrogen  Sulphide  by  Means  of  Solu- 
tion OF  Iodine  (to  §  148,  I.,  a). 

The  experiments  were  made  to  settle  the  following  questions:— 
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a.  Does  the  quantity  of  iodine  required  remain  the  same  for  solutions  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  of  different  degrees  of  dilution? 

b.  Does  the  equation  HsS  -|-  ^*  =  ^^^  +  3  really  represent  the  decomposition 
which  takes  place? 

The  hydrogen  sulphide  water  was  contained  in  a  flask  closed  by  a  doubly- 
perforated  cork ;  into  one  aperture  a  siphon  with  pinchcock  was  fitted,  to  draw 
off  the  fluid;  into  the  other  aperture  a  short  open  tube,  which  did  not  dip  into 
the  fluid. 

Question  a. 

a.  About  80  c.c.  of  iodine  solution  were  introduced  into  a  flask,  which  was 
then  tared;  hydrogen  sulphide  water  was  added  until  the  yellow  color  had  just 
disappeared.  The  flask  was  then  closed,  weighed,  starch  paste  added,  and  then 
solution  of  iodine  until  the  fluid  appeared  blue. 

70*2  grm.  HaS  water  required  28*4  c.c.  iodine  solution,  100  accordingly 
83'83  c.c. 

68*4  grm.  required  22*7  c.c.  iodine  solution,  100  accordingly  88*20  c.c. 
/3,  Bame  process;  but  the  fluid  was  diluted  with  water  free  from  air. 

615  grm.  H»S  water +200  grm.  water  required  20*7  c.c.  iodine  solution, 
100  accordingly  88*65  cc. 

52*4  grm.  +  400  grm.  water  required  17.7  c.c.  iodine  solutiol,  100  accord- 
ingly 88-77. 

The  iodine  solution  contained  0  00498  iodine  in  1  c.c.  Considering  that 
addition  of  a  larger  volume  of  water  necessarily  involves  a  slight  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  iodine  solution,  these  results  may  be  considered  sufficiently 
corresponding. 
Question  b. 
According  to  a,  100  grm.  of  the  H^S  water  contained  0*02215  grm.  HsS, 
assuming  the  proportion  to  be  100  :  88*2. 

178  6  grm.  of  the  same  water  were,  immediately  after  the  experiments  in  a, 
drawn  off  into  a  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  arsenious  ncid;  after  24  hours,  the 
arsenious  sulphide  was  filtered  off,  dried  at  100**,  and  weighed.     0*0920  grm. 
were  obtained,  which  corresponds  to  0  03814  H9S,  or  a  percentage  of  0*02197. 
The  second  question  also  is  therefore  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

92.  Solution  of  Magnesium  Chlobidb  dissolyes  Calcium  Oxalate  (to 
§154,6). 

If  some  calcium  chloride  is  added  to  a  solution  of  magnesium  chloride,  then 
a  little  ammonium  oxalate,  no  precipitate  is  formed  at  first;  but  upon  slightly 
increasing  the  quantity  of  ammonium  oxalate,  a  triffing  precipitate  gradually 
separates  after  some  time. 

If  an  excess  of  ammonium  oxalate  is  added,  the  whole  of  the  calcium  is 
thrown  down,  but  the  precipitate  contains  also  magnesium  oxalate.  This  shows 
that  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  two  bases  by  ammonium  oxalate,  the  reagent 
must  be  added  in  excess;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  presence  of  much 
magnesium,  the  operator  must  expect  to  precipitate  some  of  the  magnesium,  as 
the  following  experiments  (No.  98)  clearly  show. 

98.  Separation  of  Calcium  fbom  Magnesium  (to  §  154,  6). 

The  fluids  employed  in  the  following  experiments  were,  a  solution  of  calcium 
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chloride,  10  c.c.  of  which  corresponded  to  0*6618  CaCOt;  a  solution  of 
sium  chloride,  containing  0*250  MgO  in  10  c.c. ;  a  solution  of  ammonium 
chloride  (1  :  8);  solution  of  ammonia,  containing  10  per  cent.  NHt;  solution  of 
ammonium  oxalate  (1  :  24);  acetic  acid,  containing  80  per  cent  CsHiOf. 

The  precipitation  was  effected  at  the  common  temperature;  the  precipitate 
of  calcium  oxalate  was  filtered  off  after  20  hours. 
a.  Influence  of  the  degree  of  dilution. 

a.  10  c.  c.  MgCl,,  10  c.  c.  CaCl,,  10  c.  c.  NH4CI,  4  drops  NH4OH,  50 
c.c.  water,  20  c.  c.  (NH4)«Ci04.    Result,  0*5705  CaCOt. 

fi.  Same  as  a,  with  150  c.c.  water  instead  of  50  c.c.    Result^  0*5870 
CaCO«. 
h.  Influence  of  excess  of  ammonia. 

Same  as  a,  /?  + 10  c.c.  NH«OH.    Result,  0*5614  grm.  CaCOt. 

c.  Influence  of  excess  of  ammonium  chloride. 

Same  as  a,  /?  +  40  c.c.  NH4CL    Result,  0*5652  grm. 

d.  Influence  of  excess  of  ammonia  and  ammonium  chloride. 

Same  as  a,  /5  +  80  c.c.  NH4a  + 10  c.c.  NH«OH.    Result,  0'5618gTm. 

e.  Influence  of  free  acetic  acid. 

Same  as  a,  fi^  only  with  6  drops  CaH40a,  instead  of  the  4  drops  NH4OH. 
Result,  0*5594  grm. 
/.  Influence  of  excess  of  ammonium  oxalate  in  feebly  alkaline  solution. 
Same  as  a,  /:^+20  c.c.  (NH4)tCt04.    Result,  0*5644  grm.  CaCOt. 
g.  Influence  of  excess  of  ammonium  oxalate  in  strongly  alkaline  solution. 
Same  as  a,  /^,  +  10  c.c.  NH4OU  +  20  c.c.  (NH4)tCsO«.    Resolt, 
0*5644. 
h.  Influence  of  excess  of  ammonium  oxalate  in  presence  of  much  NH4CI  and 
Nn40H. 

Same  as  a,  A  + 10  NH»OH  +  30  NH4CI  +  20  (NH4),C,04.     Result, 
0-5709  grm. 
I.  Influence  of  excess  of  ammonium  oxalate  in  solution  slightly  acidified 
with  CjH40a. 

Same  as  a,  /?,  -  4  drops  NH4OH  +  6  drops  C,H40«  +  20  c.c.  (NH4)t 
C,04.    Result,  0*5661  grm. 
Consequently,  when  a  notable  amount  of  magnesium  is  present  there  is 
always  a  chance  of  magnesium  oxalate,  or  ammonium  magnesium  oxalate  pre- 
cipitating along  with  the  calcium  oxalate. 

Another  series  of  experiments  in  which  a  solution  of  magnesium  oxalate  in 
hydrochloric  acid  was  mixed  with  ammonia  under  varying  circumstance  proved 
also  that,  in  presence  of  a  notable  quantity  of  magnesium,  magnesium  oxalate, 
or  magnesium  ammonium  oxalate,  will  always  separate  after  standing  for  some 
time,  no  matter  whether  in  a  cold  or  a  warm  place. 

In  a  third  series  of  experiments,  the  separation  was  effected  by  double  pre- 
cipitation, in  accordance  with  §154,  28.  The  same  solutions  were  employed  as 
in  the  first  series,  with  the  exception  of  the  magnesium  chloride,  for  which  a 
solution  was  substituted  containing  0*2182  grm.  MgO,  in  10  c.c. 

10  c.c.  Caaj  +  80  c.c.  MgCl,  +  20  c.c.  NH4CI,  +  800  c.c  water,  +  6  drops 
anmionia,  -[-  ^  sufficient  excess  of  ammonium  oxalate.  Results,  in  two  experi^ 
ments,  0*5621  and  0*5652,  mean  05636,  instead  of  0*5618  CaCOt;  also  0*6660 
and  0*6489  MgO,  mean  0*6574,  instead  of  0*6546. 
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94.  Separation  op  Iodinb  from  CHi.oRmE  rt  Puaki's  Method. 

0'2888  gnn.  potassium  iodide,  dissolved  in  water,  -|-  i  c.c.  of  solution  of 
iodide  of  starch,  required  14  c.c  of  decinormal  silver  solution  =  0*2322  grm. 
potassium  iodide. 

0*8025  grm.  potassium  iodide,  mixed  with  about  double  the  quantity  of 
sodium  chloride,  required  18*2  c.c.  silver  solution  =  0*8021  KL 

0*2266  grm.  potassium  iodide,  mixed  with  about  100  times  as  much  sodium 
chloride,  required  18*7  c.c.  silver  solution  =  0*2272  KL 

95.  Separation  of  Iodcnb  from  Bromine,  rt  PuANfs  Method. 

0-8198  grm.  potassium  iodide,  mixed  with  double  the  quantity  of  potassium 
bromide,  required  19*2  c.c.  of  decinormal  silver  solution  =  0*8187  KL 

99.  Chlorimetrical  Experiments  (to  g  199). 

10  grm.  of  chloride  of  lime  were  rubbed  up  with  water  to  one  litre,  with 
which  the  following  experiments  were  made: 

a.  By  Penot's  method  (§  200);  obtained  28*5  and  28*5  per  c«nt. 

b.  By  means  of  iron  (g  201,  modification);  obtained  28*6  per  cent 
e.  By  BuNSEN's  method  (§  201);  resuito,  28*6—28*6  per  cent 

100.  Drtino  of  Manganese  (to  g  202,  L). 

Four  small  pans,  containing  each  8  grm.  of  mangpinese  of  58  per  cent,  were 
first  heated  in  the  water-bath.  After  8  hours,  I.  had  lost  0*145;  after  6  hours, 
IL  015;  after  9  hours,  III.  015;  after  12  hours,  IV.  015  grm.  I.  and  IL 
having  been  left  standing,  loosely  covered,  in  the  room  for  12  hours,  II.  was 
found  to  weigh  exactly  as  much  as  at  first;  I.  wanted  only  0*01  grm.  of  the 
original  weight. 

The  four  pans  were  now  heated  for  2  hours  to  120''.  After  cooling,  they 
were  found  to  have  lost  each  0*180  of  the  original  weight  I.  and  II.  having  been 
left  standing,  loosely  covered,  in  the  room  for  60  hours,  were  found  to  have  again 
acquired  their  original  weight  by  attracting  moisture.  UL  and  IV.  were  heated 
for  2  hours  to  150"*.  The  loss  of  weight  in  both  cases  was  0*215  grm.  Having 
been  left  standing,  loosely  covered,  in  the  room  for  72  hours,  both  were  found 
to  weigh  0*05  less  than  at  first  Assuming  the  hygroscopic  moisture  expelled  to 
be  reabsorbed  by  standing  in  the  air,  this  shows  that  at  150"*  a  little  chemically 
combined  water  escapes  along  with  the  moisture,  and  accordingly  that  the  tem- 
perature must  not  exceed  120"*. 

My  experiments  will  be  found  described  in  detail  in  Dinolbr'b  polyt  Joivn.. 
186,  277  et  seq. 
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CALCULATION  OP  ANALYSES. 

Thb  calcnlatioD  of  the  results  obtained  by  an  analysis  presupposes,  as  an  in- 
dispensable preliminary,  a  knowledge  of  tbe  general  laws  of  the  combining 
proportions  of  bodies,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  more  simple  rules  of  arith- 
metic on  the  other.  It  is  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  the  ability  to  make 
chemical  calculations  involves  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  mathematics,  a 
knowledge  of  decimal  fractions  and  simple  equations  being  for  the  most  part 
sufficient  These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  dissuade  students  of  chemistry 
from  pursuing  the  highly  important  study  of  mathematics;  but  merely  to 
encourage  those  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  entering  more  deeply  into  this 
science,  and  who,  as  experience  has  shown  me,  are  often  afraid  to  venture  upon 
chemical  calculations.  For  this  reason,  I  have  made  the  whole  of  the  calculations 
given  in  the  following  paragraphs,  in  the  most  intelligible  manner  possible,  and 
without  logarithms. 

I.  Caleulatian  of  the  CongtUuents  sought  from  the  Compound  obtained  in  (he 
AntUyUcal  Process,  and  exhibition  of  the  Besuit  in  Per-cents, 

The  bodies  the  weight  of  which  it  is  intended  to  determine,  are  separated,  as 
we  have  seen  in  Division  I.,  treating  of  the  **  Execution  of  Analysis,"  either  in 
the  free  state,  or — and  this  most  frequently — in  combinations  of  known  com- 
position. The  results  are  usually  calculated  upon  100  parts  of  the  examined 
substance,  since  this  gives  a  clearer  and  more  intelligible  view  of  the  composi- 
tion. In  cases  where  the  several  constituents  have  been  separated  in  the  free 
state,  the  calculation  may  be  made  at  once;  but  if  the  constituents  have  been 
separated  in  combination  with  other  substances,  they  must  first  be  calculated 
from  the  compounds  obtained. 

1.  CaleiUaiion  of  the  BestUts  into  Per-eents  hy  Weight,  in  Ckues  where  the 
Substance  sought  has  been  separated  in  the  Free  State, 

a.  SoUd  Bodies,  Liquids,  and  Oases,  which  Tiate  been  determined  by  Weight. 

The  calculation  here  is  exceedingly  simple. 

Suppose  you  have  analyzed  mercurous  chloride,  and  separated  the  mercury 
In  the  metallic  state.  2*945  grm.  mercurous  chloride  have  given  say  3*499  grm. 
metallic  mercury. 

2*945  :  2*499  ::  100  :  x 
X  =  84*85, 

which  means  that  your  analysis  shows  100  parts  of  mercurous  chloride  to  con- 
tain 84*85  of  mercury,  and  consequently  15*15  of  chlorine. 

Now  as  mercurous  chloride  is  known  to  consist  of  2  at.  mercuiy  and  2  at 
chlorine,  and  as  the  atomic  weights  of  both  these  elements  are  also  known,  the 
true  percentage  composition  of  the  body  may  be  readily  calculated  from  these 
data.  When  analyzing  substances  of  known  composition  for  practice,  the 
results  theoretically  calculated  and  those  obtained  by  the  analysis  are  usually 
placed  in  Juxtaposition,  as  this  enables  the  student  at  once  to  perceive  the  degree 
of  accuracy  with  which  the  analysis  has  been  performed. 
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Thiu  for  iuBtanoe — 

Fbund.                         OalouUted  (comiMuno  1 84, 6)b 
Mercury 8485 84*94 

Chlorine 1516 1506*      . 


100-00  10000 

b,  Q€i$ei  which  hate  been  determined  by  Meoiure, 

If  a  gas  has  been  determined  by  measure,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  first  to 
ascertain  the  weight  corresponding  to  the  volume  found,  before  the  percentage 
by  weight  can  \)^  calculated. 

But  as  the  exact  weights  of  a  definite  volume  of  the  various  gases  have  been 
severally  determined  by  accurate  experiments,  this  calculation  also  is  a  simple 
rule-of -three  question,  if  the  gas  may  be  measured  under  the  same  circumstances 
to  which  the  known  relation  of  weight  to  volume  refers.  The  circumstances  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  here,  are: 

Temperature  and  Atmotpherie  Preeeure, 
Besides  these,  the 

Tenaion  efihe  Aqueoue  Vapor 

may  also  claim  consideration  in  cases  where  water  is  used  as  the  confining  fluid, 
or  generally  where  the  gas  has  been  measured  in  the  moist  state. 

The  respective  weights  assigned  in  Table  Y.*  to  1  litre  of  the  gases  there 
enumerated,  refer  to  a  temperature  of  O"*,  and  an  atmospheric  pressure  of  0*76 
metre  of  mercury.  We  have,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  consider  the  manner 
in  which  volumes  of  gas  measured  at  another  temperature  and  another  height 
of  the  barometer,  are  to  be  reduced  to  0*"  and  0*76  of  the  barometer. 

a.  BedueUon  of  a  Volume  of  Qae  cf  any  given  Temperature  to  0**,  or  any  other 
Temperature  between  0°  and  100°. 

The  following  propositions  regarding  the  expansion  of  gases  were  formerly 
universally  adopted: 

1.  All  gases  expand  alike  for  an  equal  increase  of  temperature. 

The  expansfon  of  one  and  the  same  gas  for  each  degree  of'  the  thermometer 
is  independent  of  its  original  density. 

Although  the  correctness  of  these  propositions  has  not  been  fully  confirmed 
by  the  minute  investigations  of  Maokttb  and  Rbonault,  yet  they  may  be  safely 
followed  in  reductions  of  the  temperature  of  those  gases  which  are  most 
frequently  measured  in  the  course  of  analytical  processes,  as  the  coefficients  of 
expansion  of  these  gases  scarcely  diifer  from  each  other,  and  as  there  is  never 
any  very  considerable  difference  in  the  atmospheric  pressure  under  which  the 
gases  are  severally  measured. 

The  investigations  just  alluded  to  have  given 

0-8665 

as  the  coefficient  of  the  expansion  of  gases  which  comes  nearest  to  the  truth;  in 
other  words,  as  the  extent  to  which  gases  expand  when  heated  from  the  freezing 
to  the  boiling  point  of  water.  They  expand,  therefore,  for  every  degree  of  the 
centigrade  thermometer, 

«^  =  o-oo8ee6. 

100 
^  See  Tables  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 


^ 
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tf  we  wkh  to  ascertain  how  much  space  1  c.  c.  of  gas  at  0**  will  occupj  at 

,      •  1X[1  + (10X0008665)]  =  108665. 

If  we  wish  to  ascertain  how  much  space  100  c.  c.  at  0°  will  occupy  at 
10%  we  find 

100  X  [1  +  (10  X  0-008665)] 
=  100  X  1  08665  -  108*665. 

ff  we  wish  to  know  how  much  space  1  c.  c.  at  lO""  will  occupy  at  0*,  we  find 

1  +  (10  X  0-008665) "  ^'^^' 
How  much  space  do  108*665  c.  c.  at  10*"  occupy  at  0"? 

108-665 


1  +  (10  X  0-008665) 


=  100. 


The  general  rule  of  these  calculations  may  be  expressed  as  follows: 
To  calculate  the  volume  of  a  gas  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  temperatore,  we 
have  in  the  first  place  to  find  the  expansion  for  the  volume  unit,  which  is  done 
by  adding  to  1  the  product  of  the  multiplication  of  the  thermometrical  difference 
by  0-008665;  and  then  to  multiply  this  by  the  number  of  volume  units  found  in 
the  analytical  process.  On  the  other  himd,  to  reduce  the  volume  of  a  gas  from 
a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature,  we  have  to  divide  the  number  of  volume  units 
found  in  the  analytical  process,  by  1  -|-  the  product  of  the  multiplication  of  the 
thermometrical  difference  by  0-008665. 

fl.  Beduetian  of  the  Volume  of  a  Oas  of  a  certain  given  Dentity  to  -76  Mitre 
Barometric  Pressure^  or  any  other  given  Pressure. 

According  to  the  law  of  Mariotte,  the  volume  of  a  gas  is  inversely  as  the 
pressure  to  which  it  is  exposed;  in  accordance  with  this,  a  gas  occupies  the 
greater  space  the  less  the  pressure  upon  it,  and  the  less  space  ,the  greater  the 
pressure  upon  it. 

Thus,  supposing  a  gas  to  occupy  a  space  of  10  c.  c.  at  a  pressure  of  1  atmos- 
phere, it  will  occupy  1  c.  c.  at  a  pressure  of  10  atmospheres,  and  1(X)  c.  c.  at  a 
pressure  of  ^  atmosphere. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  easy  than  the  reduction  of  a  gas  of  a  certain 
given  tension  to  760  mm.  bar.  pressure,  or  any  other  given  pressure,  e.g.,  1000 
mm.,  which  is  frequently  used  in  the  analj^sis  of  gases. 

Supposing  a  gas  to  occupy  100  c.  c.  at  780  mm.  bar.,  how  much  space  will  it 
occupy  at  760  mm.  ? 

760  :  780  ::  100  ;  x 
X  =  102-68. 

How  much  space  will  100  c.  c.  at  750  mm.  bar.  occupy  at  760  mm.  ? 

760  :  750  ::  100  :  x 
X  =  98-68. 

How  much  space  will  150  c.  c.  at  760  mm.  bar.  occupy  at  1000  mm.? 

1000  :  760  ::  150  :  » 
jr  =  114. 
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y,  BedueUan  of  the  Volume  of  a  Oae  eeitunUed  with  Aqueous  Vapor,  to  it9Q0mli 
Volume  in  the  Dry  State.  ■ 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  water  has  a  tendency,  at  all  temperatures,  to 
assume  the  gaseous  state.  The  degree  of  this  tendency  (the  tension  of  the  aa^ih 
ous  vapor)— which  is  dependent  solely  and  exclusively  upon  the  temperatmii 
and  not  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  water  heing  in  vacuo  or  in  any  gaseom 
atmosphere — is  usually  expressed  by  the  height  of  a  column  of  mercury  countm 
balancing  it.  The  following  table  indicates  the  amount  of  tension  for  w 
various  temperatures  at  which  analyses  are  likely  to  be  made.* 

TABLE. 


1 
Tension  of  the 

Tension  of  the 

Temperature 

aqueous  vapor 

Temperature 

aqueous  vapor 
expressed  m 
millimetres. 

(in  degrees  C.) 

expressed  in 
millimetres. 

(in  degrees  0.) 

0 

4-525 

21 

18-505 

1 

4-867 

22 

19-675 

2 

5-281 

28 

20-909 

8 

5-619 

24 

112-211 

4 

6-062 

25 

M582 

5 

6-471 

26 

25026 

6 

6-989 

27 

26-547 

7 

7-486 

28 

28148 

8 

7-964 

29 

29*882 

9 

8-525 

80 

81-602 

10 

9126 

81 

88-464 

11 

9-751 

82 

85*419 

12 

10-421 

88 

87*478 

18 

11-180 

84 

89^80 

14 

11-882 

85 

41*898 

15 

12-677 

86 

44*268 

16 

18-519 

87 

46-758 

17 

14-409 

88 

49-868 

18 

15-851 

89 

52108 

19 

16  845 

40 

54-969 

20 

17-896 

Therefore,  if  a  gas  is  confined  over  water,  its  volume  is,  ocsteris  par&nu, 
always  greater  than  if  it  were  confined  over  mercuiy;  since  a  quantity  of  aque- 
ous vapor,  proportional  to  the  temperature  of  the  water,  mixes  with  the  gas,  apd 
the  tension  of  this  partly  counterbalances  the  column  of  air  that  presses  upon  1||e 
gas,  and  to  that  extent  neutralizes  the  pressure.  To  ascertain  the  actual  pressme 
upon  the  gas,  we  must  therefore  subtract  from  the  apparent  pressure  so  much  as 
is  neutralized  by  the  tension  of  the  aqueous  vapor. 

Suppose  we  had  found  a  gas  to  measure  100  c.c.  at  759  mm.  bar.,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  confining  water  being  15"*;  how  much  space  would  this  volume  of 
gas  occupy  in  the  dry  state  and  at  760  mm.  of  the  barometer? 

Our  table  gives  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapor  at  15°  =  12*677;  the  gas  is  con- 
sequently not  under  the  apparent  pressure  of  759  mm.,  but  under  the  actual 
pressure  of  759  —  12-677  =  746*828  mm. 


^  Oompars  Magnus,  Fogg.  Annal.  61,  M7. 
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The  calculation  is  now  yexy  simple;  it  proceeds  in  the  manner  shown  in  fi: 
we  say, 

760  :  746-828  ::  100  :  x 
X  =  98-20. 

When  the  volume  of  a  gas  has  thus  been  adjusted  by  the  calculations  in  a 
and  fi,  or  y,,  to  the  thermometrical  and  barometrical  conditions  to  which  the 
data  of  Table  Y.  refer,  the  percentage  by  weight  may  now  bo  readily  calculated 
by  substituting  the  weight  for  the  volume,  and  proceeding  by  simple  rule  of 
three. 

What  is  the  percentage  by  weight  of  nitrogen  in  an  analyzed  substance,  of 
which  0*5  grm.  have  yielded  80  c.c.  of  dry  nitrogen  gas  at  0*",  and  760  mm. 
bar.? 

In  Table  Y.  we  find  that  1  litre  (1000  c.  c.)  of  nitrogen  gas  at  O"*,  and  760  mm. 
bar.»  weighs  1*25456  grm. 

We  say  accordingly: 

1000  :  1-26456  ::  80  :  a; 

X  =  00876. 
And  then : 

0-5  :  00876  ::  100  :  a? 

X  =  7-52. 

The  analyzed  substance  contains  consequently  7-52  per  cent,  by  weight  of 
nitrogen. 

Db.  Oibbs'  method  of  finding  at  once  the  total  correction  for  temperature,  prete- 
ure,  and  moieture  in  absolute  determinations  of  nitrogen,  or  other  gases:  * 

*'I  take  a  graduated  tube,  which  I  fill  with  mercury,  then  displace  about 
two-thirds  of  the  mercury  with  air,  and  invert  the  tube  into  a  cistern  of  mercury*. 
Then  I  make  four  or  five  determinations  of  the  volume  of  the  included  (moist) 
air  in  the  usual  manner,  and  find  the  volume  of  the  air  at  0**  and  760  mm.  as  a 
mean  of  all  the  determinations.  This  tube  I  call  the  companion  tube,  and  it 
always  hangs  in  the  little  room  I  use  for  gas  analyses.  Suppose  the  volume  of 
(dry)  air  at  0"  and  760  mm.  is  132-85  c.  c. 

"Now,  in  making  an  absolute  nitrogen  determination  I  collect  the  nitrogen 
moist  over  mercury  in  a  graduated  tube,  and  then  suspend  the  measuring  tube 
by  the  side  of  the  companion  tube.  I  then  by  a  cord  and  pulley  bring  the  level 
of  the  mercury  in  the  two  tubes  to  correspond  exactly,  and  then  read  off  the 
volume  of  air  in  the  companion  tube  and  the  volume  of  nitrogen  in  the  measur- 
ing tube.  I  ought  to  have  stated  that  the  two  tubes  hang  in  the  same  cistern  of 
mercury.  Suppose  the  volume  of  air  in  the  companion  tube  to  be  143  c.  c. ;  then 
the  total  correction  for  temperature,  pressure,  and  moisture  will  be  148  —  182*85 
=  10-65  c.c.  The  correction  for  the  nitrogen  will  then  be  found  by  rule  of 
three.  As  the  observed  volume  of  air  in  the  companion  tube  is  to  the  obeervcd 
volume  of  nitrogen,  so  is  (in  this  case)  10*65  to  the  required  correction.  In  this 
way,  when  the  volume  of  air  in  the  companion  tube  is  once  found,  no  further 
observations  of  temperature,  pressure,  or  height  of  mercury  above  the  mercury  in.  the 
cistern  are  necessary.  The  companion  tube  lasts  for  an  indefinite  time.  I  have 
even  used  it  filled  with  water,  without  any  appreciable  change  in  some  weeks, 
but  I  prefer  mercury.     As  the  two  tubes  hang  side  by  side,  there  is  never  an 

*  Prirate  communicatioD. 
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appreciable  difference  of  temperature.  My  results  are  most  satisfactoiy.  Wil- 
liamson A  Russell  have,  as  you  know,  used  a  companion  tube  for  equating 
pnuure^t  but  not  for  finding  the  total  value  of  the  temperature  and  pressure 
correction  at  once ;  and  I  believe  that  my  process  is  wholly  new.  Certainly  it  is 
wonderfully  convenient,  and  saves  all  tables  and  labor  of  computation." 

2.  CkUeulaliian  of  the  Betuit$  into  Pw-cenU  by  Weight,  in  Caees  where  the  Body 
oought  TiM  been  eeparated  in  Oomdination,  or  where  a  Oompound  hoe  to  be  deter- 
mined from  one  of  ite  ConttUiunU, 

If  the  body  to  be  determined  has  not  been  weighed  or  measured  in  its  own 
form,  but  in  some  other  form,  e.g.,  carbonic  acid  as  calcium  carbonate,  sulphur 
as  barium  sulphate,  ammonia  as  nitrogen,  chlorine  by  a  standard  solution  of 
iodine,  te.,  its  quantity  must  first  be  reckoned  from  that  of  the  compound  found 
before  the  calculation  described  in  1  can  be  made. 

This  nuiy  be  accomplished  either  by  rule  of  three  or  by  some  abridged  method. 

Suppose  we  have  weighed  hydrogen  in  the  form  of  water,  and  have  found  1 
grm.  of  water;  how  much  hydrogen  does  this  contain? 

A  molecule  of  water  consists  of: 

Hydrogen 2  at  =    2  pts. 

Oxygen 1  at.  =  16   " 


18 


<< 


We  say  accordingly: 

18  :  2  ::  1  :  07 
X  =  011111. 

Or,  expressed  in  general  terms: 

Water  X  0*11111  =  Bydrogen, 


517  of  water;  how  much  hydrogen? 
517  X  011111  =  57-444 

The  following  equation  results  also  from  the  above  proportion: 

1?   =  1 
2         X 

18   =   - 
m 

1 
•••    *    =   9" 
Or,  expressed  in  general  terms. 

Water  divided  by  9  =  ^fdrogen. 

EXAMFLB.— 

517  of  water,  how  much  hydrogen? 

^  =  67-444. 

In  this  manner  we  may  find  for  every  compound  constant  numbers  by  which 
to  multiply  or  divide  the  weight  of  the  compound,  in  order  to  find  the  weight  of 
the  constituent  sought  (comp.  Table  III.*). 


*  8m  TiUiles  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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Thus,  for  instance,  the  nitrogen  contained  in  ammonium  pUtinic  chloride 
may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the  weight  of  tlie  latter  by  006296;  thus  the 
carbon  may  be  calculated  from  carbonic  acid  by  multiplying  the  weight  of  the 
latter  by  0*2727,  or  dividing  it  by  8*666. 

These  numbers  are  by  no  means  so  simple,  convenient,  and  easy  to  remember 
as  in  the  case  of  hydrogen.  It  is  therefore  advisable,  in  the  case  of  carbonic 
acid,  for  instance,  to  fix  upon  another  general  expression,  viz., 


Cc^bonie  add  X  8 


=  Carbon; 


12  parts  in  44  (=  •^)  in  carbonic  acid  being  carbon,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
composition: 

C    12 

0»  82 

44 

The  object  in  view  may  also  be  attained  in  a  very  simple  manner,  by  refer- 
ence to  Table  lY.,*  which  gives  the  amount  of  the  constituent  sought  for  every 
number  of  the  compound  found,  from  1  to  0 ;  the  operator  need,  therefore, 
simply  add  the  several  values  together. 

As  regards  hydrogen,  for  instance,  we  find : 

TABLE. 


Found, 
water 

Sought 
hydrogen 

1 
011111 

8 

8 

os8»n 

4 

0-44444 

6 
ORfiRRfi 

6 
0*66667 

7 
0*77778 

8 

OmRRO 

9 

i-ooooo 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  1  part  of  water  contains  O'lllll  of  hydrogen, 
that  5  parts  of  water  contain  0*55555  of  hydrogen;  9  parts,  1 '00000,  &c. 

Now  if  we  wish  to  know,  for  instance,  how  much  hydrogen  is  contained  in 
51 7  parts  of  water,  we  find  this  by  adding  the  values  for  5  parts,  for  ^  part, 
and  for  y^  parts,  thus: 

0-55555 
0011111 
0  0077778 


0-5744388 

Why  the  numbers  are  to  be  placed  in  this  manner,  and  not  as  follows: 

0-55555 
0-11111 
0-77778 


1-44444 


is  self-evident,  since  arranging  them  in  the  latter  way  would  be  adding  the  value 
for  5,  for  1,  and  for  7  (5  + 1  +  7  =  13),  and  not  for  517.    This  reflection  shows 


*  See  Tables  at  the  end  of  the  voltune. 
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also  that,  to  find  the  amouDt  of  hydrogen  contained  in  517  parts  of  water,  the 
points  must  be  transposed  as  follows: 

65-555 
Mill 
0-77778 


57-44888 


8.  Calculatian  of  the  BetxdU  cf  Indirect  Analyeee  into  Per-eents  by  Weight, 

The  import  of  tha  term  "  indirect  analysis"  as  defined  in  §  151,  p.  478  shows 
sufficiently  tha^  no  universally  applicable  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  calcula- 
tions which  have  to  be  made  in  indirect  analyses.  The  selection  of  the  right 
way  must  be  left  in  every  special  case  to  the  intelligence  of  the  analyst.  I  will 
here  give  the  mode  of  calculating  the  results  in  the  more  important  indirect 
separations  described  in  Section  Y.  They  may  serve  as  examples  for  other 
similar  calculations. 

a.  Indirect  Determination  €f  Sodium  and  Pi>tassium, 

This  is  effected  by  determining  the  sum  total  of  the  chlorides,  and  the  chlo- 
rine contained  in  them. 

The  calculation  may  be  made  as  follows: 

Suppose  we  have  found  8  grm.  of  sodium  and  potassium  chlorides,  and  in 
these  8  gnn.  1*6877  of  chlorine. 

At  Chlorine.  MoL  KCL  Chlorine  found. 

85-46  74-59  16877     :    x 

X  =  8-55007. 

If  all  the  chlorine  present  were  combined  with  potassium,  the  weight  of  the 
chloride  would  amount  to  8*55007.  As  the  chloride  weighs  less,  sodium  chloride 
is  present,  and  this  in  a  quantity  proportional  to  the  difference  (».«.,  8*55007  —  8 
=  '55007),  which  is  calculated  as  follows: 

The  difference  between  the  mol.  weight  of  ECl  and  that  of  NaCl  (16  00)  is 
to  the  mol.  weight  of  NaCI  (58*50),  as  the  difference  found  is  to  the  sodium 
chloride  present: 

16-00  :  68*50  ::  '55007  :  a 
x^  2  NaCl 
and  8  -  2  ss  1  KCL 

From  this  the  following  short  rule  is  derived: 

Multiply  the  quantity  of  chlorine  in  the  mixture  by  2*1085,  deduct  from  the 
product  the  sum  of  the  chlorides,  and  multiply  the  remainder  by  8*6858;  the 
product  expresses  the  quantity  of  sodium  chloride  contained  in  the  mixed  chlo- 
ride. 

6.  Indirect  Determination  of  Strontium  and  Oaldum, 

This  may  be  effected  by  determining  the  sum  total  of  the  carbonates,  and  the 
carbonic  acid  contained  in  them  (§  154,  81).  Suppose  we  have  found  2  grm.  of 
mixed  carbonate,  and  in  these  2  grm.  0*7888  of  carbonic  add. 


XoLCO. 

XoLSrOO. 

OOt  found. 

44 

147-60 

t: 

0*7888    !    « 

X 

m 

2*47406. 
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If,  therefore,  the  whole  of  the  carbonic  acid  were  combined  with  strontia, 
the  weight  of  the  carbonate  would  amount  to  2*47498  grm.  The  deficiency. 
=  0*47498,  is  proportional  to  the  calcium  carbonate  present,  which  is  calculated 
as  follows: 

The  difference  between  the  molecule  of  SrCOt  and  the  molecule  of  CaCOt 
(47*50)  is  to  the  molecule  of  CaCOt  (100)  as  the  difference  found  is  to  the 
calcium  carbonate  contained  in  the  mixed  salt: 

.*.    47*5  :  100  ::  0*47498  :  x 
«  =  1. 

The  mixture,  therefore,  consists  of  1  grm.  calcium  carbonate  and  1  gnn. 
strontium  carbonate. 

From  this  the  following  short  rule  is  derived : 

Multiply  the  carbonic  acid  found  by  8*8528,  deduct  from  the  product  the  sum 
of  the  carbonates,  and  multiply  the  difference  by  2*10526;  the  product  expresses 
the  quantity  of  the  calcium  carbonate. 

c.  Indirect  Determination  of  Chlorine  and  Bromine  (§  189,  1). 

Let  us  suppose  the  mixture  of  silver  chloride  and  bromide  to  have  weighed 
2  grm.,  and  the  diminution  of  weight  consequent  upon  the  tranamisaion  of 
chlorine  to  have  amounted  to  01  grm.  How  much  chlorine  is  there  in  the  mixed 
salt  and  how  much  bromine? 

The  decrease  of  weight  here  is  simply  the  difference  between  the  weight  of 
tlie  silver  bromide  originally  present,  and  that  of  the  silver  chloride  which  has 
replaced  it;  if  this  is  borne  in  mind,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  calculation 
which  follows: 

The  difference  between  the  molecules  of  silver  bromide  and  silver  chloride  is 
to  the  molecule  of  silver  bromide  as  the  ascertained  decrease  of  weight  is  to  a;, 
t.tf.,  to  the  silver  bromide  originally  present  in  the  mixture: 

44*49  :  187-88  ::  01  :  z 
X  =  0-422297. 

The  2  grm.  of  the  mixture  therefore  contained  0*422297  grm.  silver  bromide, 
and  consequently  2  -  0422297  =  1-577708  grm.  silver  chloride. 

It  results  from  the  above,  that  we  need  simply  multiply  the  ascertained 
decrease  of  weight  by 

-|^ .-.«..  by  482297 

to  find  the  amount  of  silver  bromide  originally  present  in  the  analyzed  mixture 
And  if  we  know  this,  we  also  know  of  course  the  amount  of  the  silver  chloride; 
and  from  these  data  we  next  calculate  the  quantities  of  chlorine  and  bromine  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

Supplement  to  I. 

BEKARKS  ON  LOSS  AND  EXCESS  IN  ANALYSES,   AND  ON  TAKING  THE  ATBBAOE. 

If,  in  the  analysis  of  a  substance,  one  of  the  constituents  is  estimated  from 
the  loss,  or,  in  other  words,  by  subtracting  from  the  original  weight  of  the  analyzed 
substance  the  ascertained  united  weight  of  the  other  constituents,  it  is  evident 
that  in  the  subsequent  percentage  calculation  the  sum  total  must  invariably  be 
100.    Every  loss  suffered  or  excess  obtained  in  the  determination  of  the  ievenl 
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ooDBtituents  will,  of  coarse,  fall  ezchisiTeljr  upon  the  one  constitueiit  which  it 
estimated  from  the  loss.  Hence  estimations  of  this  kind  cannot  be  considered 
accurate,  unless  the  other  constituents  have  been  determined  by  good  methods, 
and  with  the  greatest  care.  The  accuracj  of  the  results  will,  of  course,  be  the 
greater,  the  less  the  number  of  constituents  determined  in  the  direct  way. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  every  constituent  of  the  analyzed  compound  has  been 
determined  separately,  it  is  obyious  that,  were  the  results  absolutely  accurate, 
the  united  weight  of  the  several  constituents  must  be  exactly  equal  to  the  origi- 
nal weight  of  the  analyzed  substance.  Since,  however,  as  we  have  seen  in  g  90, 
certain  inaccuracies  attach  to  every  analysis,  without  exception,  the  sum  total  of 
the  results  in  the  percentage  calculation  will  sometimes  exceed,  and  sometimes 
fall  short  of,  100. 

In  all  cases  of  this  description,  the  only  proper  way  is  to  give  the  results  as 
actually  found. 

Thus,  for  instance,  Pelouzb  found,  in  his  analysis  of  chromate  of  potassium 

chloride. 

Potassium 21  '88 

Chlorine 1941 

Chromic  acid 68*21 

99-60 
Bkbzelius,  in  his  analysis  of  potassium  uranate, 

Potassa 12*8 

Uranic  oxide i 86*8 

996 

Plattrkb,  in  his  analysis  of  pyrrhotite, 

OCFahhuL  Of  BrasO. 

lion 59-72  6964 

Sulphur 40*22  40*48 

99*94  100*07 

It  is  altogether  inadmissible  to  distribute  any  chance  deficiency  or  excess 
proportionately  among  the  several  constituents  of  the  analyzed  compound,  as 
such  deficiency  or  excess  of  course  never  arises  from  the  several  estimations  m 
the  same  measure;  moreover,  such  "doctoring"  of  the  analysis  deprives  other 
chemists  of  the  power  of  Judging  of  its  accuracy.  No  one  need  be  ashamed  to 
confess  having  obtained  somewhat  too  little  or  somewhat  too  much  in  an  analysis, 
provided,  of  course,  the  deficiency  or  excess  be  confined  within  certain  limits, 
which  differ  in  different  analyses,  and  which  the  experienced  chemist  always 
knows  how  to  fix  properly. 

In  cases  where  an  analysis  has  been  made  twice,  or  several  times,  it  is  usual 
to  take  the  mean  as  the  most  correct  result  It  is  obvious  that  an  average  of  the 
kind  deserves  the  greater  confidence  the  leas  the  results  of  the  several  analyses 
differ.  The  results  of  the  several  analyses  must,  however,  also  be  given,  or,  at 
all  events,  the  maximum  and  minimum. 

Since  the  accuracy  of  an  analysis  is  not  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  sub- 
stance employed  (provided  always  this  quantity  be  not  altogether  too  small),  the 
average  of  the  results  of  several  analyses  is  to  be  taken  quite  independently  of 
the  quantities  used ;  in  other  words,  you  must  not  add  together  the  quantities 
used,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  weights  obtained  in  the  several  analyses  on  the 
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other,  and  deduce  from  these  data  tba  peroeittage  amount;  but  you  must  cal 
culate  the  latter  from  the  results  of  $9i6h  analjrsis  separately,  and  then  take  the 
mean  of  the  numbers  so  obtained. 

Suppose  a  substance,  which  we  will  call  AB,  contains  fifty  per  cent  of  A; 
and  suppose  two  analyses  of  this  substance  baye  given  the  following  results: 

(1)  2  grm.  AB  gave  Q'99  grm.  of  A. 

(2)  60  "  •'         24-00  " 

From  1,  it  results  that  A3  CQutains  49*50  per  cent,  of  A. 
"     2,  "  "        4800  " 


Total. 97-60 

Mean  48-75 

It  would  be  quite  enrQneous  to  say 

2  +  50  s  59  of  A3  gave  0*99  +  2400  =  2499  of  A, 

thMwfore  100  of  AB  contain  4806  of  A; 

for  it  will  be  readily  seen  thai  this  way  of  calculating  destroys  nearly  altogether 
the  influence  of  the  more  accurate  analysis  (1)  upon  the  average,  on  account  of 
the  proportionally  small  amount  of  substance  used. 

II. -DEDUCTION  OF  FORMULiB. 

1.  JPHm  the  pir$tnt(^l0s  of  nngU  elemenU  in  eompaunds. 

The  process  of  deducing  an  empirical  formula  from  the  expression  of  the 
composition  of  a  compound  in  parts  per  hundred  of  its  constituents  {i.e.,  its  per- 
centage composi^op)  will  be  readily  understood  by  considering  first  the  some- 
what simpler  reverse  process  of  calculating  percentage  compodtions  from 
formulae. 

Applying  this  latter  process  to  the  formula,  for  instance,  of  mannite,  CaHmOc, 
WC  first  compute  from  the  relative  number  of  atoms  of  the  elements  shown  by 
^e  formula  the  relative  quantities  by  weight  of  each,  by  means  of  their  known 
atomic  weights. 

Oarlwn 6  at.  x  12  =   72  pts.  by  weight 

Hydrogen . .  14  "   X    1  =    14 
Oxygen 6  "  X  16  =    96 

182  "       "  of  mannite. 

Since  188  pts.  of  the  compound  contain  72  pts.  of  Carbon^  the  number  of  pts. 
of  carbon  wblfi^  100  contain  may  be  found  by  thfrftile  of  thne: 

182  :  100  ::  72  :  « 

100 

j^  X  72  =    89-66  carbon. 

In  vice  mamuir  i^  x  14  sr     7-69  hydrogen. 

jg  X  06  a   62-75  oxygen. 
100-00 


it       tt 
tt       << 
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hjdiugm  hf  tiwir  •umic  wtigbu.  it  it  c^rtdial  >y  dtriffli^  ike  ulrti  w  q— IJrtf 
>yike«to^fciPe%tei;tkeKiiliitim«»k«ror«iioMttmfflagml»WoblMMd: 


FutsofcartxflL 7S  ^  IS  =   tcartxM 

**    "  hjdtogm U^    1  =  U kj^lragCA  ** 

"  oxjfcm. ti-«>lt=    toxyfeii 


II  ii  manorer  eridcnt  ttMtf  if  wmbew  obtMhitd  by  jbcwmj^  or  dhiwliiii^ 
7S,  14.  and  M  pft^ponmialhr,  be  dBrided  by  It.  1,  mad  U  imieulf^,  Ite 
ranlti^  qwMieBti  will  e^pift  tte  mtoHuc  nOo  alto: 


181 

..  U  X  1^  =     7-ii  ^    1  =:  7^00  l^ydrogn  ** 

189  1001» 

i9  tkmr  mimme  ■i^pift.      la  the  present  CMe,  tte  fomala  C^tUB^^m*0^ 
exprettet  tbe  relatiTe  number  of  atoou. 

It  now  icBaittt  to  find  the  iiaHfnt  whole  nunibert  that  exprett  eznctfy,  or 
approximate,  the  tame  atomic  ratio  at  thote  directly  obtained  by  sodi  calcnla- 
Hon.  This  is  osnally  bett  done  by  diridiBg  each  number  by  the  tnialkwt>  and 
multiplying,  if  neoeaiaiy,  the  retnlting  qnocienta  by  tome  number  that  will 
wholly  or  nearty  Hhnfnatr  their  fractional  parts: 

S-896  -»^  8-896  =  1         X  S  =  S 
7^00  -»^  S-896  =  d  8SS  X  S  ==  t-SM 
S«(  •«-  S-8M  =  1         X  S  =r  S. 


It  can  now  be  teen  that  S,  7,  S  are  the  smaDett  whole  wunben  wlddi  can 
exprets  the  relatrre  number  of  atoms  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  retpeo- 
tiTely,  Ce,,  that  CtHvOa  is  the  empirical  formula. 

When,  as  in  the  presmt  example,  the  percentage  oompodtion  is  calculated 
from  a  formula,  the  empirical  formula  deduced  from  it  will,  of  courw,  exhibit 
the  same  relatiTe  number  of  atoms  as  the  original  formula,  except  the  slight 
▼ariatioD  arisiog  from  neglecting  fractions  in  dirisionsw  But  when  the  empirical 
formula  is  deduced  from  a  percentage  oompodtion  found  by  analysis,  it  caimot 
be  expected  that  the  calculated  atomic  ratio  can  be  exprened  cm0%  ^7  st^^ 
whole  numbers^ 


QFFBBiCijni  found  by  actual  analysis  of  niannite: 

C «M1 

H 771 

O fSM8 

whidi,  calculated  as  abo^e,  giTes  Ct.tt«HT.Ti«Oa.sii  as  the  first  formula.    DiTid- 
ing  each  number  by  the  least,  this  becomes  CiH«.tMOi.«i»,  whidi  multiplied  by 
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8  gives  CtHT.flMOt.flt*.  These  last  numben  show  that  the  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  atoms  found  by  analysis  are  so  nearly  in  the  proportion  8,  7,  8,  that 
it  is  reasonable  to  belieTe  that  CtHTOt  is  a  correct  empirical  formula,  and  that 
the  slight  differences  from  these  numbers  exhibited  by  the  numbers  actoaOy 
obtained,  are  due  to  defects  inherent  in  the  method  of  analysis  iised.  We 
can  Judge  better  whether  such  differences  are  greater  than  may  be  due  to  error 
in  analysis  by  calculating  from  the  deduced  formula  the  percentage  composition 
which  it  requires  and  comparing  it  with  that  found.  The  composition  found 
may  also  be  compared  with  that  required  by  any  other  assumed  formula  which 
it  indicates  to  be  possible. 

Found.  OBloolatedforOsHfOt.  For04H»0«. 

Carbon 89*81                  89*66  89*67 

Hydrogen 7*71                    7*69  7*44 

Oxygen 62*98                  62*76  62*89 

100*00  100-00  100*00 

2.  F)rom  the  pereentoffei  of  graup$  q^elemenii  in  compaundt. 

a.   When  isomorphoui  eonMuefUi  are  not  pre»erU. 

In  the  analysis  of  oxygen  salts,  althou^  data  are  obtained  fh>m  which  the 
percentage  of  each  element  or  each  radical  present  might  be  computed,  it  is  far 
more  convenient,  and  in  fact  customary,  to  calculate  the  percentage  of  oxides 
and  water  equivalent  in  quantity  to  the  elements  (see  g  67,  p.  181). 

For  example,  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  sodium  ammonium  phosphate 
were  presented  in  this  form : 

Na,0       17*98 

(NH4),0     15*28 

80.         46-00 

H.0         20*84 

100*00 

From  this  statement  the  percentage  of  each  element  might  first  be  calculated, 
and  next  the  empirical  formula  by  the  method  already  described.  The  same 
end  may  be  attained  by  the  following  shorter  course. 

Applying  the  term  "molecule"  to  each  group  of  elements  here  presented,  it 
is  evident  that  the  relative  number  of  molecules  of  sodium  oxide,  ammonium 
oxide,  sulphuric  anhydride  and  water  can  be  found  by  dividing  the  quantity  of 
each  by  its  molecular  weight — a  process  the  same  in  principle  as  that  employed 
for  calculating  atomic  ratio  (p.  848). 

Relative  quantities.  Molecular  weights.       Relative  number  of  molecules 

Na,0       17*98  +     6208      =         2888      +       2888     =      1 

(NHOaO     15-28  +     62*08      =        -2928      +       2888     =      1*01 

SO,  46  00  -^     80*   .      =         6750      -i-      -2888      =      1*99 

H,0         20*84  -I-     18*         =  1*1677     -^       2888     =      4*00 

The  numbers  1,  1*01,  1*99,  4,  are  so  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  1,  1,  2,  4, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  (Na,0),(NH4)«0),(80i),(H,0)4  is  a  correct 
formula.  This  formula  shows  necessarily  the  same  grouping  of  elements  that 
was  used  in  stating  the  percentage  composition.  Rearranging  the  order  in 
which  the  symbols  of  the  elements  stand,  (NaflO)i(NH4)tO)i(SOt)t(H«0)«  =9 
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KaiKtStHitOit,  and  diTiding  by  2,  we  obtain  the  strictly  empirical  formula 
KaNSH.O.. 

JSatHmalformulm. — Having  obtained  the  empirical  formula  of  a  compound, 
any  theoretical  conclusion  regarding  its  molecular  weights  may  be  expressed  by 
increasing  (if  necessary)  each  atom  an  equal  number  of  times;  and  any  supposi- 
tion, suggestion,  or  conclusion  regarding  its  chemical  constitution  may  be 
expressed  by  a  conformable  arrangement  of  the  atoms.  From  the  empirical 
formulie  of  most  oxygen  salts  rational  formulae  may  be  readily  deduced.  In 
the  above  case,  for  instance  (sodium  ammonium  sulphate),  NaNSHcOt  = 
NaNHiSOtHiOi;  a  rational  formula  implying  that  the  nitrogen  exists  in  the 
form  of  ammonium  and  the  sulphur  in  the  form  of  the  acid  radical  SOt 
(sulphuryl). 

By  inspection  of  the  component  parts  of  this  formula  it  is  seen  that  the  sum 
of  the  quantivalence  of  the  two  basic  radicals  Ka'  and  (NH4y  equals  that  of  the 
acid  radical  (BOO*.  The  salt  must  therefore  be  a  normal  salt,  and  none  of  the 
hydrogen  can  be  in  combination  with  either  basic  or  acid  radical  Two  atoms 
of  oxygen  are  required  to  unite  the  radicals,  leaving  (HtO)t.  This  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  4  atoms  of  hydrogen  exist  in  the  form  of  water,  which  is  in 
a  state  of  combination  called  water  of  crystallization— 

NaNH480,H404  =  iJh4-0>  ®^*  +  ^°•^• 

b.   When  uomarphoiu  eonsUtuentt  are  preeent 

In  deducing  formulee,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  closely  related  elements 
or  radicals,  more  especially  the  basic  metals,  may  replace  each  other  in  all  pro- 
portions. Elements  of  like  quantivalence  are  oftenest  found  replacing  each 
other,  but  in  some  cases  equivalent  amounts  of  elements  having  different  valence 
appear  to  replace  each  other.  The  following  example  will  illustrate  the  kind 
of  formula  and  method  of  deducing  it  commonly  used  in  such  cases. 

8.  L.  Penfield  found  by  analysis  of  triphylite  the  following  composition: 


1 

Ifolec 

ularweli 

irhts. 

Mol 

.rati 

kK 

At  ratio. 

P.O. 

44-76 

+ 

142 

= 

•815 

X 

2    = 

P          -680 

FeO 

26-40 

-1- 

72 

=: 

•866 

Fe        '8661 

MnO 
CaO 

17-84 
•24 

-1- 
-1- 

71 
66 

^s 

•251 
•004 

Mn       -251 
Ca        004 

-  =R'  -688 

MgO 

•47 

-1- 

40 

= 

•012 

Mg       -012 

Li,0 

9-86 

-1- 

80 

=: 

•812 

X 

2    = 

Li         -624  ^  _  ™  ,f^aA 
Na        -010  f  -  -^   ^ 

Na,0 

85 

-1- 

7808 

ss 

•005 

X 

2    = 

H.0 

42 

0       2  625 

99-84 

Disregarding  the  small  amount  of  water,  the  relative  numbers  of  molecules 
of  the  oxides  (moL  ratio)  are  first  found  by  dividing  quantities  by  molecular 
weights,  as  in  the  preceding  example.  Next  the  atoms  contained  by  the  mole- 
cules are  written  in  another  column  (at.  ratio).  ThU  column,  tnih  the  atffoined 
eymbole,  i$  the  empirical  formula.  It  is  apparent,  or  can  be  proved  by  trial,  that 
the  numbers  of  different  atoms  are  not  in  any  simple  ratio.  Such  an  atomic 
relation  is  to  be  expected  when  isomorphous  constituents  are  present.  It 
remains  now  to  unite  the  atoms  of  such  elements  as  are  supposed  to  be  capable 
of  mutually  replacing  each  other,  and  ascertain  whether  the  numbers  thus 
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obtained  are  in  any  simple  proportion.  For  this  purpose  let  R'  represent  one 
atom  of  any  dyad  basic  metal  and  R'  one  atom  of  any  monad  basic  metal  present 
The  sum  of  the  dyad  atoms  is  '688 ;  that  of  the  monad  atoms,  '684,  as  above  shown. 
The  atomic  ratio  thus  obtained  is  expressed  by  the  formula  R'tstR'ttiPtttOtM*; 
or  simpler,  dividing  by  680,  almost  exactly  by  R'R'POi  which  is  equal  to 

\0-R', 

anhydrous  normal  lithium  ferrous  phosphate  in  which  iron  is  partially  replaced 

by  manganese,  magnesium,  and  calcium;  and  lithium  to  a  slight  extent  by 
sodium. 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  in  presenting  atomic  ratios  in  connection  with 
analyses  of  natural  oxygen  salts  (minerals),  computation  and  statement,  of 
oxygen  atoms  is  often  omitted,  since  they  may  be  deduced  from  a  formula  show- 
ing the  other  constituents.  Omitting  oxygen  in  the  above  example  we  have 
R'R'P.  By  referring  to  the  percentage  composition  it  is  seen  that  for  two  P 
five  O  must  be  present,— for  two  R'  one  O, — for  one  R'  one  O.  Doubling 
R'R'P  and  appending  to  each  constituent  the  required  oxygen  atoms,  we  have: 
R%0,R',OP,0,  =  R',R',P,0.,  and  dividing  by  2,  R'RTO*,  as  before. 
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Table  I. 
ATomc  wnaHTB  of  the  xlexknts  oonbidkbed  is  thb  pBsaEirr  wokk.* 


Alaminimn 

AntimoDj 

Arsenic 

Barium 

Bismuth 

Boron 

Bromine 

Cadmium 

Ceeaium 

Calcium 

Carbon 

Chlorine 

Chromium 

Cobalt 

Copper 

Fluorine 

Gold 

Hydrogen 

Iodine 

Iron 

Lead 

Lithium 


Alt 

27  30 

8bf 

122  OO 

Ai 

75^ 

Ba 

13700 

Bi 

208-00 

B 

11-00 

Br 

79  d5 

Cd 

112*00 

Cs 

133^ 

Ca 

4000 

C 

12O0 

CI 

35  46 

Cr 

52-48 

Co 

50-00 

Cu 

03  40 

n 

19  00 

Au 

106-71 

H 

lOO 

I 

126  85 

Fe 

56  OO 

Pb 

207-00 

Li 

7-00 

Mi^esium 

Manganese 

Mercury 

Molvbdenom 

Nickel 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen 

Palladium 

Phosphorus 

Platinum 

Potassium 

Rubidium 

Selenium 

Silicon 

Silver 

Sodium 

Strontium 

Sulphur 

Tm 

Titanium 

Uranium 

Zinc 


Mg 
Mn 

Hg 

Mo 

Ni 

N 

O 

Pd 

P 

Pt 

E 

Rb 

8e 

Si 

Ag 

Na 

Sr 

S 

8n 

Ti. 

Ur 

Zn 


2400 
5500 

200-00 
92-00 
59-00 
14*04 
16O0 

106-58 
31 OO 

197-18 
39-18 
85  40 
79*00 
28*00 

107-98 
23-04 
87  50 
82-00 

118-00 
50-00 

287-60 
65*06 


TABLE  n 


ooMFOflrnoN  of  thb  babic  Ain>  acid  oxid] 


Oboup  L 


Ciesia. 


Bubidia. 


a.   BASIC  OXIDE& 

Cs, 

o 

CsfO 

Rb, 

O 

Rb,0.... 


266*00 94*88 

1600 5*67 

28200 10000 

170-80 91*48 

16*00 8*57 

186.80 100.00 


^  [The  numbera  here  giren  are  based  on  the  atomic  weights  used  in  the  sixth  German 
edition,  the  atomic  weights  of  the  "old  system**  being  doubled  when  necessary.] 

tBeoent  critical  inTesUgationa— by  J.  P.  Cooks,  on  the  atomic  weight  of  antimony— 6y 
J.  W.  Maluct,  on  that  of  aluminium,  hare  conclusively  shown  that  190  and  87-08  respectiTely 
should  be  taken  as  the  atomic  weights  of  these  elements.  See  Transactions  of  Am.  Acad. 
8cL,  18, 1ft,  Atomic  Weight  of  Antimony,  and  Philosophical  Transactioos  of  the  Boyal  Society 
(Loodoe),  Beriaion  of  the  Atomic  Wei^t  of  AluminiunL 
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TABLE   II. 


Potassa. 


K,. 
O. 


E.0 


Soda. 


Na,. 
O.. 


94 

46 
16 


Na.0. 


Lithia. 


Li.. 
O.. 


62 

14 
16 


Li.0. 


Ammonium  oxide. 


.(NH4)., 
O 


80 

86 
16 


(NH4)«0 62 


Gboup  XL 


Baryta 


Ba. 
O.. 


BaO. 


Strontia. 


.Sr. 
O. 


8rO. 


Lime. 


Ca. 
O. 


CaO. 


Magnesia. 


Mg. 
O.. 


MgO. 


Group  III. 
Alumina 


,A1,. 
O,. 


A1,0, 


Chromic  oxide Crt . 

O,. 


CraOi 


Group  IV. 

Zinc  oxide Zn. 

O. 


ZnO 


78-26 88  08 

1600 1697 

•26 10000 

•08 74  28 

•00 25  77 

•08 10000 

•00 46  67 

00 58-88 

•00 100  00 

•16 69-28 

•00 80-72 

•16 10000 

,18700 89-54 

.  1600 10-46 

.15800 10000 

.  87-60 84-54 

.  1600 15-46 

•60 10000 

•00 71-43 

•00 28-57 

•00 10000 

•00 60  03 

•00 39  97 

•00 10000 

•00 53-40 

•00 46-60 

•00 100  00 

•96 68  62 

•00 31-38 

•96 100  00 

•06 80  26 

•00 19  74 

8106 100  00 


.103 

40 
16 


56 

24 
16 


40 


55 

48 


103 

.104 

.  48 


152 


65 
16 
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ManganooB  oxide. 


.Mn 
O.. 


56 
16 


MnO 


Manganic  oxide. 


Md.. 


,  71 

110 

,  48 


Mn,0 158 


NickelouB  oxide. 


.Ni. 


59 

16 


NiO. 


Cobaltous  oxide. 


Co. 
O.. 


75 

59 
16 


CoO. 


Oobaltic  oxide. 


Cot 
O,. 


75 

118 

48 


CotOt. 


Ferrone  oxide. 


Pe. 
O. 


.166 

56 
16 


FeO. 


Ferric  oxide. 


Fe.. 
O,. 


72 

.112 
48 


Fe,Oi 


.160 


00. 
00. 


00. 
00. 


00. 

00. 
00. 


00. 

00. 
00. 


00. 

00. 
00 


00. 

00. 
00 


00. 


00... 
00... 


Group  V. 
Silver  oxide 


77 
22 


00 100 


69 

80 


100 

78 
21 


100 

78 
21 


100 

71 

28 


100 

,  77 
22 


100 

.  70 
80 


00 10000 


46 
54 


00 

62 
88 


00 

67 
88 


00 

67 
88 


00 

08 
92 


00 

78 
22 


00 

00 
00 


Ag, 215-86 9810 

O 1600 6-90 


Ag,0 281-86 10000 


Lead  oxide.. 


.Pb. 
O.. 


.20700 92-88 

.  1600 717 


PbO. 


.22800 10000 


MexcnrouB  oxide. 


.Hg, 40000 9615 

0 1600 8-85 


Hg.O. 


Mercuric  oxide. 


Hg. 
O,. 


.41600 10000 

20000 92-59 

.  16-00 7-41 


HgO 21600 100-00 
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Cuprous  oxide. 


Cut. 


.126-80 88-80 

.  16-00 11-ao 


Cu,0. 


Cupric  oxide. 


.Cu. 
O., 


142-80 100  00 

68-40 79-85 

.  16-00 2015 


CuO, 


Bismuth  trioxide. 


.Bit, 
O,. 


.  79-40 10000 

.416-00 89-66 

.  48-00 10-84 


Bi,0 46400 10000 


Cadmium  oxide.  ^. 


Cd. 
O.. 


112-00 87-50 

.  16-00 12-50 


CdO. 


12800 10000 


Gbouf  VI. 


Auric  oxide. 


.Aut. 
O,. 


892 

,  48 


AutOi 440 


Platinic  oxide. 


Pt. 


.197 
82 


PtO,. 


Antimonious  oxide. 


8b,. 


.229 

.244 

.  48 


Sb,0, 


Stamious  oxide 


Sn. 
O.. 


.292 

.118 
.  16 


SnO. 


Stamiic  oxide Sn.. 

O.. 


,134 

.118 
.  82 


SnOa. 


Arsenious  oxide. As^. 


,150 

.150 
.  48 


ASaOi. 


Arsenic  oxide. 


.As,. 


.198 

150 
80 


As,0, 280 


00. 
00. 


00. 

18. 
00. 


18, 

00. 
00. 


00. 

00. 
00. 


00. 

00. 
00, 


00 

00. 
00. 


00. 

00. 
00. 


89 

09 

10 

•91 

100 

•00 

86 

04 

13 

96 

100 

•00 

88 

•56 

16 

-44 

100 

•00 

88 

•06 

11 

94 

100 

■00 

78 

•67 

21 

•83 

100 

00 

75 

•76 

24 

24 

100 

00 

65 

22 

34 

78 

inn- 

nn 

00 10000 
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b.  AOm  OXIDS8  (ANHTDBIDB8). 


Chromic  anhydride. 


Cr. 
O,. 


CrO,. 


Sulphuric  anhydride. 


.a. 

O,. 


80. 


PhoBi^oric  anhydride. 


P.. 
O.. 


P.Oi 


Boracic  anhydride. 


.B„ 
O, 


B,0, 


Oxalic  anhydride.. 


O.. 


C.0, 


Carbonic  anhydride 


O, 


CO. 


Silicic  anhydride. , 


.Si. 
O.. 


SiOi 


ITitric  anhydride, 


N,0. 


Chloric  anhydride. 


a. 

O.. 


C1.0.. 


62 

48 


100 

.  82 

48 


80 

e2 

80 


142 

.  22 

,  48 


70 

24 

48 


72 

12 
82 


44 

28 
82 


60 

28 
80 


.108 

.  70 
.  80 


.160 


48. 
00. 


48. 

00. 
00. 


00. 

00. 
00. 


00. 

00. 
00. 


00. 

00. 
00. 


00. 

00. 
00. 


00. 


00... 
00... 


00. 

08. 
00. 


08. 

02. 
00. 


62 

47 


100 

.  40 
60 


.100 

.  48 
.  66 


100 

.  81 
.  68 


.100 

,  88 
.  66 


100 

27 
.  72 


100 


..  46 
..  68 


.100 

26 

.  74 


.100 

46 
68 


02 10000 


28 

77 


00 

00 
00 


00 

66 
84 


00 

48 
67 


00 

88 
67 


00 

27 
78 


00 

67 
88 


00 

08 
02 


00 

90 
01 
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BBDUCTION    OF    COMPOUNIM    FOUND    TO   CONSTITUUMTB    SOUGHT    BT    8IMPLB 

MULTIPLICATION    OR    DIVISION. 

This  T&ble  contains  only  some  of  the  more  frequently  occurring  compoonds 
the  formulsB  preceded  by  I  give  absolutely  accurate  results. 

Fob  Inorganic  Analtsib. 

CABBON  dioxide. 

I  Calcium  Carbonate  X  0.44  =  Carbon  dioxida 

CHLOBINB. 

Silver  chloride  X  0*2473  =  Chlorine. 

COFFEB. 

Oupric  oxide  X  0-79849  =  Copper. 

IRON. 

I  Ferric  oxide  x  0*7  =  Iron. 

I  Ferric  oxide  x  0*9  =  Ferrous  oxide. 

LEAD. 

Lead  oxide  X  09288  =  Lead. 

MAGNESIA. 

Magnesium  pyrophosphate  X  0*36036  =  Magnesia. 

MANGANESE. 

Protosesquioxide  of  manganese  X  0*72052  =  Manganese. 
Protosesquioxide  of  manganese  X  0*93013  =  Manganous  oxide. 

PHOSPHORIC   ANHYDRIDE   (PaOi). 

Magnesium  pyrophosphate  X  0*6396  =  Phosphoric  acid. 
Uranyl  pyrophosphate  ((U02)aP,07)  X  0*1991  ■=  P,0». 

POTASSIUM. 

Potassium  chloride  X  0*5246    =  Potassium. 
Potassium  sulphate  X  0*54092  =  Potassa. 
Potassium  platinic  chloride  X  0*30557. 

or 
Potassium  platinic  chloride 

3*2725 

Potassium  platinic  chloride  X  0*19308  ' 

or  I   _  p 

Potassium  platinic  chloride  ^  "  Potassa. 

5*179 


"  =  Potassium  chloride. 
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Sodium  chloride  X  0*5806 
Sodium  sulphate  X  0*48694 


SODA. 

Soda. 
Soda. 


SULPHUR. 

Barium  sulphate  X  018784  =  Sulphur. 

SULPHUBIO  ACID. 

Barium  sulphate  X  0*84885  =  Sulphuric  anhydride  (SOi). 


Fob  OROAinc  Analysis. 


CAaBOa* 


Carbon  dioxide  X  0*2727 

or 
Carbon  dioxide 

8^666 
or 
Carbon  dioxide  X  8 

11 


>  =  Carbon. 


HTDBOOBN. 


Water  X  0-11111  1 

or 
Water 

9 


=  Hydrogen. 


NITSOOSN. 


Ammonium  platinic  chloride  X  0*06296  =  Nitrogen. 
Phitinum  X  0*1424  =  Nitrogen. 
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TABLE  IV. 


TABLE 

Showing  the  Amomit  of  the 
Number  of  the 


Elements. 


Aluminium . . 
(Ammonium). 


Antimony. . . . 


Arsenic. 


Barium. 


Found. 


Alumina 

AUO, 

Ammonium  chloride 

NH4CI 

Ammonium  platinic  chloride 

(NHiCl),-  PtCU 


Ammonium  platinic  chloride 

(NH4Cl),PtCl4 

AntimoniouB  oxide 

8b,0, 

Antimonious  sulphide 

Sb,S> 


Antimonious  sulphide 

SbaS. 
Antimony  tetroxide 
Sb,04 
Arsenious  oxide 

ASaOs 


Arsenic  oxide 

ASaO* 

Arsenic  oxide 

ASaOft 

Arsenious  sulphide 

ASaSs 


Arsenious  sulphide 

ASaSs 

Baryta 

BaO 

Barium  sulphate 

BaSO* 


Aluminium 

Al 

Ammonia 

NH, 

Anunonium  oxide 

(NHOaO 


Ammonia 

NH, 
Antimony 

Sb 
Antimony 

Sb 


Antimonious  oxide 

Sb«0, 

Antimonious  oxide 

Sb,0, 

Arsenic 

As 


Arsenic 

As 

Arsenious  oxide 

ASaOs 

Arsenious  oxide 

ASaOa 


0.53398 
0.81850 
0.11677 


0.07641 
0.83562 
0.71765 


0.85883 
0.94805 
0.75758 


0.65217 
0.86087 
0.80488 


Arsenic  oxide 

0.93496 

ASaOft 

Barium 

0.89542 

Ba 

Baryta 

0.65665 

BaO 
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IV. 

Constituent  sought  for  eveiy 
Compound  found. 


2 

8 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

0 

1.06796 

1.60194 

2.13592 

2.66990 

8.20889 

8.78787 

427185 

480588 

0.68701 

0.95551 

1.27402 

1.59252 

1.91108 

2.22958 

2.54804 

2.86654 

0.28868 

0.85080 

0.46706 

0.58888 

0.70060 

0.81786 

0.98418 

1.05089 

0.15282 

0.22928 

0.80564 

0.88205 

0.45846 

0.58487 

0.61128 

0.68769 

1.67128 

2.50685 

8.84247 

4.17806 

5.01870 

5.84982 

6.68194 

7.52055 

1.48529 

2.15294 

2.87059 

8.58884 

480588 

5.02858 

5.74118 

6.45882 

1.71765 

2.57647 

8.48580 

429412 

5.15294 

6.01177 

6.87059 

7.72942 

1.89610 

2.84416 

• 

8.79221 

4.74026 

5.68881 

6.68686 

7.58442 

8.58247 

1.61516 

2.27274 

8.08082 

8.78790 

454548 

5.80806 

6.06064 

6.81822 

1.80485 

1.95652 

2.60870 

8.26087 

8.91804 

456522 

5.21789 

5.86957 

1.72174 

2.58261 

8.44848 

4.80435 

5.16521 

6.02608 

6.88695 

7.74782 

1.60975 

2.41468 

8.21951 

402489 

482927 

5.68415 

6.48902 

7.24890 

1.86092 

2.80488 

8.78984 

467480 

5.60975 

6.54471 

7.47967 

8.41468 

1.79085 

2.68627 

8.58170 

447712 

5.87255 

6.26797 

7.16840 

8.05882 

1.81880 

1.96996 

2.62661 

8.28826 

8.98991 

469656 

6.25822 

5.90987 
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TABLE  IV. 


TABLE  IV. 


Elements. 


Barium. . 
Bismuth . 

Boron . . . 
Bromine. 
Cadmium 

Calcium. . 


Carbon 


Chlorine. 


Chromium . . . 


Cobalt. 


Found. 


Barium  carbonate 

BaCO. 

Barium  silico-fluoride 

BaFl,SiFU 

Bismuth  tri  oxide 

Bi,0. 


Boracic  anhydride 

B,0« 

Silver  bromide 

AgBr 

Cadmium  oxide 

CdO 


Lime 
CaO 
Calcium  sulphate 

CaSO* 

Calcium  carbonate 

CaCO. 


Carbonic  acid 

CO, 

Calcium  carbonate 

CaCO, 

Silver  chloride 

AgCl 


Silver  chloride 

A?C1 
Chromic  oxide 

CraO, 
Chromic  oxide 

Cr,0, 


Lead  chromate 

PbCrO* 

Cobalt 

Co 

Cobaltous  sulphate 

C08O4 


Sought. 


Baryta 

BaO 

Baryta 

BaO 

Bismuth 

Bi 


Calcium 
Ca 
Lime 
CaO 
Lime 
CaO 


Carbon 

C 

Carbonic  acid 

CO, 

Chlorine 

CI 


1 


Boron 

0.31420 

B 

Bromine 

0.42554 

Br 

Cadmium 

0.87500 

Cd 

0.r7665 
0.54880 
0.89«55 


0.71429 
0.41176 
0.56000 


Hydrochloric  acid 

HCl 

Chromium 

Cr 

Chromic  anhydride 

CrO, 


0.27278 
0.44000 
0.24780 


Chromic  anhydride 

CrO, 
Cobaltous  oxide 

CoO 
Cobaltous  oxide 

CoO 


0.25427 
0.68619 
1.81381 


0.31062 
1.27119 
0.48887 
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1.55880 
1.09677 
1.79310 


0.62857 
0.85107 
1.75000 


1.42857 
0.82858 
1.12000 


0.54546 
0.88000 
0.49460 


0.50854 
1.87288 
2.62762 


0.62124 
2.54287 
0.96774 


2.82995 
1.64516 
2.68965 


0.94286 
1.27661 
2.62500 


2.14286 
1.28529 
1.68000 


0.81818 
1.82000 
0.74188 


0.76281 
2.05858 
8.94142 


0.98187 
8.81856 
1.45161 


3.10660 
2.19855 
3.58620 


1.25714 
1.70215 
8.50000 


2.85714 
1.64706 
2.24000 


1.09091 
1.76000 
0.98919 


1.01708 
2.74477 
5.25528 


1.24249 
5.08474 
1.98548 


8.88825 
2.74194 
4.48275 


1.57148 
2.12768 
4.87500 


8.57148 
2.05882 
2.80000 


1.86864 
2.20000 
1.28649 


1.27185 
8.48096 
6.56904 


1.55811 
6.85598 
2.41985 


4.65990 
8.29082 
5.87980 


5.48655 
3.88871 
6.27586 


1.88572 
2.55822 
5.25000 


2.97876 
6.12500 


4.28571 
2.47059 
3.86000 


5.00000 
2.88285 


1.68686 
2.64000 
1.48878 


1.90909 


1.52568 
4.11715 
7.88285 


8 


6.21820 


6.98985 


4.38710   498548 


7.17240 


8.06895 


2.20000   2.51429   2.82867 


3.40480   8.82988 
7.00000  1  7.87500 


5.71429   6.42857 
8.29412  !  8.70588 


3.92000   4.48000  !  5.04000 


2.18181  '  2.45455 


8.08000   8.52000  i  8.96000 


1.86878 
7.62712 
2.90828 


1.73108 

1.97888  ; 

1 

1.77990 

2.08417 

4.80334 

5.48954 

9.19666 

10.51046 

2.17485 

2.48498 

8.89880 

10.16949 

8.38710 

3.87097 

2.28844 

6.17578 

11.82427 


2.79560 

11.44067 

4.35484 
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TABLE  IV. 


TABLE  IV. 


Elements. 


Cobalt 


Copper 


Fluorine. 


Hydrogen. . . . 
Iodine 


Found. 


Cobaltous  sulphate  -\-  potassium 

sulphate 

2(CoS04)  +  8(K,804) 

Cobaltous  sulphate  +  potassium 

sulphate 

2(CoS04)  +  8(K,804) 


Iron 


Lead 


Lithium. 


Cupric  oxide 

CuO 
Cuprous  sulphide 

Cu,S. 
Calcium  fluoride 

CaFl, 


Silicon  fluoride 

8iFl4 

Water 

HaO 

Silver  iodide 
Agl 


Palladious  iodide 

Pdia 

Ferric  oxide 

FcaO, 

Ferric  oxide 

Fe,0. 


Ferrous  sulphide 

FeS 

Lead  oxide 

PbO 

Lead  sulphate 

PbS04 


Lead  sulphate 

PbSO* 

Lead  sulphide 

PbS 

Lithium  carbonate 

Li,Co. 


Sought. 


Cobaltous  oxide 
CoO 

Cobalt 
Co 


Copper 

Copper 

Fluorine 
Fl 


Fluorine 

Fl 

Hydrogen 

H 

Iodine 

I 


Lead 

Pb 

Lead  oxide 

PbO 

Lithia 

Li,0 


I 


0.18012 


0.14170 


0.79649 
0.79849 
0.48718 


Iodine 

0.70417 

I 

Iron 

0.70000 

Fe 

rous  oxide 

0.90000 

FeO 

Iron 

0.63686 

Fe 

Lead 

0.92825 

Pb 

id  oxide 

0.78597 

PbO 

0.78077 
0.11111 
0.54029 


0.68817 
0.93805 
0.40541 
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2 

8 

1 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

0.86024  i 

0.54086 

0.72048  1 

0.90060 

1.08072 

1.26084 

1.44096 

1.62108 

0.28889 

0.42508 

0.56676 

0.70847 

0.85016 

0.99186 

1.18855 

1.27526 

1.59698 

2.89547 

8.19896 

8.99244 

479098 

5.58942 

6.88791 

7.18640 

1.59698 

2.89547 

8.19896 

8,99244 

4.79098 

5.58942 

6.88791 

7.18640 

0.97486 

1.46154 

1.94872 

2.48590 

2.92807 

8.41027 

8.89748 

488461 

1.46154 

2.19281 

2.92808 

8.65885 

488461 

5.11588 

5.84615 

6.57692 

0.22222 

0.88888 

0.44444 

0.55555 

0.66667 

0.77778 

0.88889 

1.00000 

1.08059 

1.62088 

2.16118 

2.70147 

8.24176 

8.78206 

482285 

486264 

1.40885 

2.11252 

2.81670 

8.52087 

422505 

492922 

6.68840 

6.88757 

1.40000 

2.10000 

2.80000 

8.50000 

420000 

490000 

5.60000 

6.80000 

1.80000 

2.70000 

8.60000 

450000 

6.40000 

6.80000 

7.20000 

8.10000 

1.27278 

1.90909 

2.54546 

8.18182 

8.81818 

445455 

5.09091 

5.72728 

1.85650 

2.78475 

8.71800 

464126 

5.56951 

6.49776 

7.42601 

8.85426 

1.47195 

2.20792 

2.94890 

8.67987 

441584 

5.15182 

6.88779 

6.62877 

1.86684 

2.04950 

2.78267 

8.41684 

409901 

478218 

5.46584 

6.14851 

1.86611 

2.79916 

8.78222 

466527 

5.59882 

6.58188 

7.46448 

8.89749 

0.81081 

1.21622 

1.62162 

2.02708 

2.48248 

2.88784 

8.24824 

8.64865 
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TABLE  IV. 


Elements. 


Lithium 


Magnesium. 


Manganese. 


Mercury 


Nickel... 
Nitrogen. 


Found. 


Lithium  sulphate 

LiaSO* 

Lithium  phosphate 

Li.PO* 

Magnesia 

MgO 


Magnesium  sulphate 

MgSO* 

Magnesium  pyrophosphate 

MgaP.Ot 

Manganous  oxide 
MnO 


Protosesquioxide  of  manganese 

MnO  +  Mn,0. 

Manganic  oxide 

Mn,0. 

Manganous  sulphate 

MnSO* 


Manganous  sulphide 

MnS 
Manganous  sulphide 

MnS 
Merciuy 


Sought. 


Mercury 

Mercurous  chloride 

HgsCI, 
Mercuric  sulphide 

HgS 


Nickelous  oxide 

NiO 

Ammonium  platinic  chloride 

(NH4CI),.    PtCl4 

Platinum 
R 


Lithia 

LiaO 
Lithia 

LiaO 

Magnesium 
Mg 


Magnesia 

MgO 
Magnesia 

MgO 

Manganese 

Mn 


Manganese 

Mn 
Manganese 

Mn 
Manganous  oxide 

MnO 


Manganous  oxide 

MnO 

Manganese 

Mn 

Mercurous  oxide 

HgaO 


Mercuric  oxide 

HgO 

Mercury 

Hg 
Mercury 

Hg 


Nickel 

Ni 
Nitrogen 

N 
Nitrogen 

N 


1 


0.27278 
0.88708 
0.00080 


0.88350 
0.86086 
0.77466 


0.72062 
0.68620 
0.47020 


0.81609 
0.68218 
1.04000 


1.06000 
0.84940 
0.86207 


0.78667 
0.06296 
0.14241 
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2 

8 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

0 

0.54545 

0.81818 

1.09091 

1.86364 

1.68686 

1.90909 

2.18182 

2.45454 

0.77586 

1.16379 

1.55172 

1.98966 

2.82759 

2.71552 

3.10345 

3.49188 

1.20061 

1.80091 

2.40121 

8.00151 

8.60182 

4.20212 

4.80242 

5.40278 

0.66700 

1.00051 

1.83401 

1.66751 

2.00101 

2.83451 

2.66802 

8.00152 

0.72072 

1.08108 

1.44144 

1.80180 

2.16216 

2.52252 

2.88288 

8.24824 

1.54930 

2.82394 

8.09859 

8.87824 

4.64789 

5.42254 

6.19718 

6.97183 

1.44105 

2.16157 

2.88210 

8.60262 

4.82814 

5.04867 

5.76419 

6.48472 

1.89241 

2.08861 

2.78481 

8.48102 

4.17722 

4.87842 

5.56962 

6.26588 

0.94040 

1.41060 

1.88080 

2.35099 

2.82119 

8.29189 

3.76159 

4.28179 

1.68218 

2.44828 

8.26487 

408046 

4.89655 

5.71264 

6.52874 

7.84488 

1.26487 

1.89655 

2.52874 

8.16092 

8.79810 

4.42529 

5.05747 

5.68966 

2.08000 

8.12000 

4.16000 

5.20000 

6.24000 

7.28000 

8.82000 

9.86000 

2.16000 

8.24000 

4.82000 

5.40000 

6.48000 

7.66000 

8.64000 

9.72000 

1.69880 

2.54820 

8.89760 

4.24701 

5.09641 

5.94581 

6.79521 

7.64461 

1.72414 

2.58621 

8.44828 

4.81084 

5.17241 

6.08448 

6.89655 

7.75862 

1 
1.57888 

2.86000 

8.14667 

8.93888 

4.72000 

5.50667 

6.29884 

7.08000 

0.12591 

0.18887 

0.25182 

0.81478 

1 

0.87774 

0.44069 

0.50865 

0.56660 

0.28482 

0.42722 

0.56968 

0.71204 

0.85445 

0.99686 

1.18926 

1.28167 
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TABLE  IV 


Elements. 


Nitrogen. 


Oxygen. 


Found. 


Silver  cyanide 

AgCN 
Silver  cyanide 

AgCN 
Alumina 

A1,0, 


Antimonious  oxide 
SbsO, 
Arsenious  oxide 

AS3O3 

Arsenic  oxide 

AssOk 


Baryta 

BaO 
Bismuth  trioxide 

Bi,0. 
Cadmium  oxide 

CdO 


Chromic  oxide 

CraO, 

Cobaltous  oxide 

CoO 

Cupric  oxide 

CuO 


Ferrous  oxide 

FeO 
Ferric  oxide 

FeaO. 

Lead  oxide 

PbO 


Lime 
CaO 

Magnesia 

MgO 

Manganous  oxide 

MnO 


Sought 


Cyanogen 

CN 

Hydrocyanic  acid 

HCN 


Oxygen 


Oxygen 
Oxygen 
Oxygen 


Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

O 


Ogygen 

O 
Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 


Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

Oxygen 


Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

O 


1 


0.19487 
0.20184 
0.46602 


0.16438 
0.24242 
0.84783 


0.10458 
0.10345 
0.12500 


0.81381 
0.21333 
0.20151 


0.22222 
0.30000 
0.07175 


0.28571 
0.89970 
0.22535 
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0.88874 
0.40867 
0.98204 


0.82877 
0.48484 
0.60565 


O.20O15 
0.20690 
0.25000 


0.62762 
0.42667 
0.40802 


0.44444 
0.60000 
0.14850 


8 


0.58812 
0.60551 
1.80806 


0.40815 
0.72726 
1.04848 


0.31878 
0.81085 
0.87500 


0.04148 
0.64000 
0.60458 


0.66667 
0.90000 
0.21525 


0.57148  i  0.85714 
0.79939  1.19909 
0.45070  I  0.67606 


0.77749 
0.80784 
1.86408 


0.65754 
0.96968 
1.89180 


0.41880 
0.41880 
0.50000 


1.25524 
0.85888 
0.80604 


0.88889 
1.20000 
0.28700 


1.14286 
1.59879 
0.90141 


0.97186  i  1.16628  [  1.86060 
1.00918  1.21102  !  1.41285 
2.88010   2.79611   8.26218 


8 


0.82192 
1.21210 


0.52288 
0.51725 
0.62500 


1.56905 
1.06667 
1.00756 


1.11111 
1.50000 
0.85874 


1.42857 
1.99849 
1.12676 


0.98680 
1.45452 


1.78918   2.08696 


0.62745 
0.62070 
0.75000 


1.88286 
1.28000 


1.88888 
1.80000 
0.48049 


1.71429 
2.89818 
1.85211 


1.15069 
1.69694 


2.19667 
1.49888 


1.20907   1.41058 


1.55555 
2.10000 
0.50224 


2.00000 
2.79788 
1.57746 


1.55498 


8.72815 


1.81507 


0.78208  I  0.88660 

0.72415 

0.87500 


1.00000 


2.51048 
1.70666 
1.61209 


1.77778 
2.40000 


1.74985 


1.61469   1.81652 


4.19417 


1.47946 


1.98986   2.18178 


2.48478   2.78261   8.18048 


0.94118 
0.82760  I  0.98105 


1.12500 


2.82429 
1.92000 
1.81860 


2.00000 
2.70000 


0.57899   0.64574 


2.28571  2.57148 
8.19758  8.59727 
1.80282   2.02817 
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TABLE  IV. 


Elements. 


Oxygen. 


Found. 


Protosesquioxide  of  Manganese 
MnO  +  Mn,0. 
Manganic  oxide 

Mn,0, 

Mercurous  oxide 

Hg,0 


Phosphorus... 


Mercuric  oxide 

HgO 
Nickelous  Oxide 

NiO 
Potassa 

K,0 


Silicic  anhydride 

SiO, 

Silver  oxide 

Ag,0 

Soda 

Na,0 


Strontia 

SrO 

Stannic  oxide 

SnOa 

Water 

H,0 


Zinc  oxide 

ZnO 

Phosphoric  anhydride 

Pa05 

Magnesium  pyrophosphate 

MgaPsO, 


Ferric  phosphate 

FePO* 

Silver  phosphate 

AgaPO* 

Uranyl  pyrophosphate 

(UOOsPsOt 


Sought. 


Oxygen 

Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 


Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

Oxygen 


Oxygen 

Oxygen 

Oxygen 
O 


Oxygen 

Oxygen 

O 
Oxygen 

O 


Oxygen 
O 

Phosphorus 

Phosphoric  anhydride 


0.27947 
0.a0880 
0.08846 


0.07407 
0.21888 
0.16974 


0.58388 
0.06901 
0.25778 


0.15459 
0.21833 
0.88889 


0.19740 
0.43662 
0.63964 


Phosphoric  anhydride  I  0.47020 

P,0»  j 

Phosphoric  anhydride  0. 1 6953 

P,0.  ' 


Phosphoric  anhydride 

P,05 


0.19910 
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9 

8 

4 

5 

« 

7 

8 

0 

0.56895 

0.88848 

1.11790 

1.89738 

1.67686 

1.95688 

2.28681 

2.61528 

0.60759 

0.91189 

1.21519 

1.51899 

1.82278 

2.12668 

2.48088 

2.78417 

0.07692 

0.11589 

0.15885 

0.19231 

0.28077 

0.26928 

0.80770 

0.84616 

0.14815 

0.22222 

0.29630 

0.87037 

0.44444 

0.51862 

0.69259 

0.66667 

0.42667 

0.64000 

0.85888 

1.06667 

1.28000 

1.49888 

1.70667 

1.92000 

0.88949 

0.50928 

0.67897 

0.84871 

1.01846 

1.18820 

1.85794 

1.62768 

1.06667 

1.60000 

2.13333 

2.66667 

3.20000 

8.78888 

4.26667 

4.80000 

0.18801 

0.20702 

0.27603 

0.34503 

0.41404 

0.48805 

0.56206 

0.62106 

0.51546 

0.77820 

1.03093 

1.28866 

1.54639 

1.80412 

2.06186 

2.81969 

0.80918 

0.46877 

0.61836 

0.77295 

0.92753 

1.08212 

1.28671 

1.89180 

0.42667 

0.64000 

0.85883 

1.06667 

1.28000 

1.49888 

1.70667 

1.92000 

1.77778 

2.66667 

8.55556 

4.44445 

5.88888 

6.22222 

7.11111 

8.00000 

0.89480 

0.59220 

0.78960 

0.98700 

1.18440 

1.88180 

1.57920 

1.77660 

0.87824 

1.30986 

1.74648 

2.18309 

2.61971 

8.05688 

3.49295 

8.92967 

1.27928 

1.91892 

2.55856 

3.19820 

8.88784 

4.47748 

5.11712 

5.76676 

0.94040 

1.41060 

1.88080 

2.35099 

2.82119 

8.29189 

8.76169 

4.28179 

0.88907 

0.50860 

0.67814 

0.84767 

1.01721 

1.18674 

1.86628 

1.52681 

0.89821 

0.59731 

1 

0.79641 

0.99551 

'  1.19462 

1 

1.89872 

1.59282 

1.79199 
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Potassium. 


Silicon. 
Silver.. 

Sodium 


Strontium. . 


Sulphur 


Potassa 

K,0 

Potassium  sulphate 

E,S04 

Potassium  chloride 

KCl 


I'otassium  chloride 

KCl 

Potassium  platinic  chloride 

(KCDsPtCU 

Potassium  platinic  chloride 

(KCl),Pta4 


Silicic  anhydride 

SiO, 
Silver  chloride 

AgCl 
Silver  chloride 

AgCl 


Soda 

Na,0 
Sodium  sulphate 

NaaSO* 
Sodium  chloride 

NaCl 


Sodium  chloride 

NaCl 

Sodium  carbonate 

Na,CO, 

Strontia 

SrO 


Strontium  sulphate 

SrSO* 
Strontium  carbonate 

SrCO, 
Barium  sulphate 

BaSO* 


Potassium 

E 

Potassa 

KaO 

Potassium 
K 


Potassa 

K,0 
Potassa 

E,0 
Potassium  chloride 

KCl 


Silicon 

Si 
Silver 

Ag 

Silver  oxide 

Ag,0 


Sodium 
Na 
Soda 
NaaO 
Soda 
Na,0 


0.88026 
0.54001 
0.52460 


0.68186 
0.10808 
0.80667 


0.46667 
0.75270 
0.80849 


0.74227 
0.48604 
0.58060 


Sodium 

0.80384 

Na 

Soda 

0.58522 

Na,0 

Strontium 

0.84541 

Sr 

Strontia 

SrO 
Strontia 

SrO 
Sulphur 

0.56403 
0.70169 
0.18784 

TABLE  IV. 
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{Continued), 


9 

8 

4 

6 

« 

7 

8 

9 

1.06051 

2.49077 

8.82108 

4.15128 

4.98154 

5.81180 

6.64206 

7.47281 

1.08183 

1.62274 

2.16866 

2.70457 

8.24549 

8.78640 

4.82732 

486823 

1.04920 

1.57880 

2.09840 

2.62300 

3.14761 

8.67221 

4.19681 

472141 

1.26871 

1.89556 

2.52742 

3.15927 

3.79112 

4.42298 

5.05488 

5.68669 

0.88615 

0.57928 

0.77230 

0.96538 

1.15846 

1.85153 

1.54461 

1.78768 

0.61114 

0.91671 

1.22228 

1.52785 

1.88343 

2.13900 

2.44457 

2.75014 

0.98883 

1.40001 

1.86667 

2.33333 

2.80000 

3.26667 

3.73383 

420000 

1.50540 

2.25811 

8.01081 

3.76351 

4.51621 

5.26891 

6.02162 

6  77432 

1.61700 

2.42548 

8.28398 

4.04247 

4.85096 

5.65946 

6.46795 

7.27645 

1.48454 

2.22680 

2.96907 

3.71134 

445861 

5.19588 

5.93814 

6.68041 

0.87887 

1.81081 

1.74775 

2.18468 

2.62162 

3.05856 

3.49550 

3.93243 

1.06120 

1.59179 

2.12239 

2.65299 

8.18359 

3.71419 

4.24478 

477538 

0.78769 

1.18154 

1.57538 

1.96923 

2.36308 

2.75692 

3.15077 

3.54461 

1.17044 

1.75566 

2.84088 

2.92610 

3.51132 

4.09654 

4.68176 

5.26698 

1.69082 

2.58628 

8.38164 

4.22705 

5.07247 

5.91788 

6.76329 

7.60870 

1.12807 

1.69210 

2.25618 

2.82017 

3.38420 

8.94823 

• 

451226 

5.07680 

1.40389 

2.10508 

2.80678 

8.50848 

4.21017 

4.91186 

5.61356 

6.31526 

0.27468. 

0.41202 

0.54986 

0.68670 

0.82403 

0.96187 

1.09871 

1.28605 
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TABLE  IV. 


TABLE  IV. 


Elements. 


Sulphur. 


Tin. 


Zinc, 


Found. 


ArseniouB  sulphide 

As,Ss 

Barium  sulphate 

BaS04 

StanDic  oxide 

SnO, 


Stannic  oxide 

SnOs 
Zinc  oxide 

ZnO 
Zinc  sulphide 

ZnS 
Zinc  sulphide 

ZnS 


Sought. 


0.89024 


Sulphur 
S 

Sulphuric  anhydride  j   0.84885 
SO. 

Tin  0.78W7 

Sn 


Stannous  oxide 

0.80883 

SnO 

Zinc 

0.80260 

Zn 

Zinc  oxide 

0.88515 

ZnO 

Zinc 

0.67081 

Zn 

TABLE  IV. 
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{Oantinued^ 


s 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

6 

0 

0.78049 

1.17073 

1.56097 

1.95122 

2.84146 

2.78170 

8.12194 

8.51219 

0.68670 

1.08004 

1.87889 

1.71674 

2.06009 

2.40344 

2.74678 

8.09018 

1.57888 

2.86000 

8.14667 

8.98888 

4.72000 

5.50667 

629884 

7.08000 

1.78667 

2.68000 

8.57388 

4.46667 

5.86000 

6.25388 

7.14666 

8.04000 

1.60520 

2.40780 

8.21040 

4.01800 

4.81560 

5.61820 

6.42080 

7.22840 

1.67031 

2.50546 

8.84062 

4.17577 

5.01092 

5.84608 

6.68128 

7.51689 

1.84061 

2.01002 

2.68128 

8.85154 

4.02184 

4.69215 

5.86246 

6.08276 
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TABLES  v.— VI, 


TABLE  V. 

BPECmC  GBAYTTT  AJXD  AB80L.UTR  WEIOBT  OF  SEVERAL  GA8BB. 


Atmoepberic  air 

Oxygen 

^drogen 

Water,  vapor  of 

Carbon,  vapor  of 

Carbon  dioxide 

Carbon  monoxide.... 

Marsbgas 

Elayl  ga& 

Fbospnorus,  vapor  of 
Sulpnur,  vapor  of. . . , 
Hyorosulpburic  acid, 

Iodine,  vapor  of , 

Bromine,  vapor  of . . . 

Cblorine 

Nitrogen 

Ammonia 

Cyanogen 


Spectflc  gn,Yttj,  atmos- 
pheric air  =  ItlOOQ. 


1-0000 

1*29866 

110882 

1-48879 

006927 

0-08961 

0-62843 

0-80651 

0-88124 

1-07584 

1-52894 

1-97146 

0-96978 

1-25456 

0-55416 

0-71689 

0-96978 

1-25456 

4-29474 

5-55598 

6-64992 

8-60278 

1-17759 

1-52840 

8-78898 

11-86995 

5-58952 

7-16625 

2-45681 

8-17768 

0-96978 

1-25456 

0-58879 

0-76169 

1-80102 

2  82991 

1  litre  (1000  cubic  oentl- 
metrea)  of  gas  at  0*  and 
0*76  metre  oar.  piiMuie 
weighs 


TABLE   VI. 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  DEGREES  OP  THE  MERCURIAL  THERMOMETER  WFTH 

THOSE  OF  THE  AIR  THERMOMETER. 


According  to  Maontjs. 

Degrees  of  the  mercurial  Desrees  of  the  atr 

thermometer.  uermometer. 

100 10000 

150 148-74 

200 197-49 

250 245-89 

300 294-51 

880 320-92 


ALPHABETICAL  INDEX, 


rAmu 

AcBTic  Acid  (reagent),  see  Qtial  Anal, 

Table  of  specific  gravities 679 

Acidimetry 675 

Air,  analysis  of  atmospheric 722 

Air-pump,  SprengeFs  mercury 689 

Alcohol  (reagent),  see  QimU.  Anal,  and 106 

Alkalimetry 691 

Aluminium 149 

Determination 240 

Basic  acetate  of 151 

Basic  formate  of 151 

Hydroxide 149 

Oxide 150 

Separation  from  alkali  metals 499 

alkali-earth  metals 500 

chromium 500 

Ammonia  (reagent) 109 

Anmionium 187 

Arsenio-molybdate 198 

Carbonate  (reagent),  see  QuaL  Anal. 

Chloride 187 

Chloride  (reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal. 

Determination 217 

Ferrous  sulphate  (reagent) 118 

Molybdate  (reagent),  see  QtuU.  Anal. 

Magnesium  arsenate - 191 

Nitrate  (reagent) 115 

Oxalate  (reagent),  see  QtuU.  AnaL 

Phosphomolybdate 198 

Platinic  chloride 187 

Separation  from  metals  of  group  lY 507 

other  alkali  metals 481 

Sulphide  (reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal. 
Succinate  (reagent),  see  Qual,  Anal. 

Antimonious  sulphide 186 


874  ALPHABETICAL  INDEX. 

PAoa 

Antimony 186 

Determination 281 

Separation  from  other  metals  of  group  YI 609 

metals  of  groups  I.— V (S54 

Tetroxide 187 

Arsenic,  detection  and  estimation  in  presence  of  organic  matter 781 

Arsenic  (arsenious  and  arsenic  acids). 

Separation  from  other  metals  of  group  YI 609 

metals  of  groups  L — ^V 554 

Arsenic  acid,  determination 844 

Separation  from  other  acids 680 

Arsenious  acid,  determination 844 

Separation  from  other  acids 680 

arsenic  acid 674 

Oxide 190 

Sulphide 190 

Asbestos  filters 100 

Auric  sulphide 674 

Azotometer,  Schi£t*s 088 

Balance. 

Barium 138 

Acetate  (reagent) 112 

Carbonate  (reagent),  see  QtuU.  Anal, 

Carbonate 140 

Chloride  (reagent) 112 

Chromate 194 

Hydroxide  (reagent),  see  QucU.  Anal, 

Determination 227 

Separation  from  other  alkali-earth  metals 493 

alkali  metals 488 

Silicofluoride 141 

Sulphate 138 

Bismuth 180 

Basic  chloride 181 

Basic  nitrate 181 

Carbonate 181 

Chromate  181 

Determination 818 

Separation  from  other  metals  of  group  V 543 

metals  of  groups  L — IV 636 

Trioxide 180 

Trisulphide 183 

Borax  fused  (reagent) 114 

Boric  acid 200 

Determination 389 

Separation  from  basic  radicals 893 

Bromine,  determination 436 

Separation  from  acid  radicals  of  group  1 588 

group  II 693 


ALPHABBTIGAL  H^DEX.  876 

PAOB 

Bonsen's  filtering  apparatus 08 

Burette,  Mohr's 86 

Gay-Lus8ac*8 40 

Giessler's 41 

Cadmium 182 

Carbonate 182 

Determination 828 

Oxide 182 

Separation  from  other  metals  of  group  Y 548 

metals  of  groups  L — ^lY 586 

Sulphide 188 

Caldum 148 

Carbonate 148 

Chloride  (reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal, 

reagent  for  organic  analysis 127 

Determination 282 

Fluoride 200 

Hydroxide  (reagent) 109 

Oxalate 145 

Oxide 146 

Sulphate 148 

Separation  from  the  alkali  metals , 488 

other  alkali-earth  metals 498 

Calculation  of  analyses 884 

Carbonic  acid 201 

Determination 408 

in  atmospheric  air 722 

Separation  from  basic  radicals 407 

all  other  acids 587 

Chloric  acid 206 

Determination 476 

Separation  from  basic  radicals 476 

acids  of  groups  L  and  n 602 

nitric  acid 608 

Chlorine,  determination 428 

in  silicates 589 

(Reagent) 116 

Separation  from  basic  radicals 481 

other  acids  of  group  11 592 

acids  of  group  1 588 

fluorine 590 

Chlorine  water  (reagent),  see  Qttal.  Anak 

Chlorimetry 698 

Chromic  acid 198 

Determination 855 

Separation  from  basic  radicals ...  858 

other  acids  of  group  1 580 

Cbromium 151 

Determination 242 


876  ALPHABETICAL  INDSX. 


Chromium — ^Hydroxide 151 

Oxide 152 

Separation  from  alkali  metals 4IN) 

alkali<:earth  metals 500 

aluminimn 4IN) 

Coal,  analysis 765 

Cobalt 151 

Determination 2(2 

Ore,  assay 781 

Cobaltous  hydroxide 161 

Sulphate 168 

Sulphide 168 

(Cobaltic  compound),  tripotassium  cobaltic  nitrite 168 

Combustion,  see  Organic  Analysis. 

Copper 177 

Metallic  (reagent  for  organic  analysis) 126 

Determination 811 

Ore,  assay 728 

Separation  from  other  metals  of  group  Y 548 

metals  of  groups  L — IV 586 

Cupric  oxide 177 

(Reagent  for  organic  analysis) 128  and  637 

Sulphide 179 

Cuprous  oxide 179 

Sulphide 180 

Sulphocyanate 179 

Cyanogen,  determination 449 

Separation  from  basic  radicals 451 

acid  radicals  of  group  II 600 

group  1 588 

Cylinder,  graduated 82 

Distilled  water 105 

Dolomite,  analysis 720 

Drying  precipitates 84 

Drying  substances  for  analysis 46 — 55 

Ether  (reagent) 106 

Errors  in  gravimetrical  analyses 209 

Evaporation 66 

Ferric  acetate  (basic) 166 

Chloride  (reagent),  see  Qtuxl,  Anal. 

Hydroxide 184 

Formate  (basic) 166 

Oxide 165 

Phosphate 195 

Succinate  (basic) 166 

Ferrous  sulphate  (reagent),  see  QiuU.  Anal. 

Sulphide 165 

Ferro-  and  ferricyanogen,  determination 454 

Fertilizers,  analysis 767 


ALPHABETICAL  INDEX.  877 

PlOB 

FilteriDg  apparatus 77 

FormulsB,  calculatiozis  required  for  deducing 844 

Gold , 184 

Determination 826 

Separation  from  other  metals  of  group  VI 569 

groups  I. — V 554 

Gooch's  method  of  filtering  and  igniting  precipitates 100 

Guano,  analysis 770 

Gunpowder,  analysis 718 

Hydriodic  acid 204 

Hydrobromic  acid 208 

Hydrochloric  acid 208 

(Reagent) 107 

Hydrocyanic  acid 205 

Hydrofluoric  acid 200 

Use  for  testing  silica 422 

Hydrofluosilicic  add,  determination 872 

(Reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal. 

Hydrosulphurlc  acid 205 

Hydrogen  gas  (reagent),  preparation  of 116 

Hydrogen  sulphide  (reagent),  see  Qu^.  AruU. 

Igniting  precipitates 71 — 85 

Bunsen's  method 98 

Gooch's  method 100 

Iodic  acid,  determination 864 

Iodine,  determination 489 

(Reagent) 120 

Separation  from  basic  radicals 442 

acid  radicals  of  group  1 588 

group  II 592 

Iron... 164 

Determination  in  ferric  compounds 275 

Ferrous  compounds 265 

Separation  from  alkali-earth  metals 509 

metals  of  groups  III.  and  lY 512 

Determination  of  ferrous  in  presence  of  ferric 526 

Iron  ore,  partial  analysis 740 

Complete  analysis .  758 

Iron,  wrought,  analysis 765 

Pig,  analysis 758 

Lead 170 

Acetate  (reagent),  see  Qu4iL  Anal, 

Arsenate 190 

Carbonate 170 

Chloride 172 

Chromate 198 

Chromate  (reagent  for  organic  analysis) 124 

Determination 297 

Oxalate 170 


878  AliPHABETIOAL  INDEX. 


Lead— Oxide 171 

(Reagent) 110 

Ore,  assay 780 

Phosphate 196 

Separation  from  other  metals  of  group  V 548 

metals  of  groups  I. — IV 686 

Sulphide 178 

Levigation 44 

Limestone,  analysis 720 

Lithium  carbonate 236 

Determination 226 

Phosphate 226 

Separation  from  other  alkali  metals 481 

Sulphate 226 

Litmus 117 

Litre  flask 81 

Magnesia  (or  magnesium)  mixture  (reagent) 118 

Magnesium 146 

Ammonium  magnesium  phosphate 147 

Determination 287 

Oxide 140 

Phosphate 106 

P3rroarsenate 102 

Pjrrophosphate 148 

Separation  from  other  alkali-earth  metals 408 

the  alkali  metals. . .   488 

Sulphate 146 

Manganese 156 

Ammonium  manganese  phosphate 158 

Carbonate 156 

Determination 251 

Dioxide 156 

Hydroxide 156 

Ore,  estimation  of  oxygen  in 706 

Protosesquioxide 156 

Pyrophosphate 150 

Separation  from  alkali-earth  metals 500 

metals  of  groups  III.  and  IV 512 

Measuring  of  gases 25 

Measuring  of  fluids 80 

Mercuric  chloride  (reagent),  see  Qttal  Anal. 

Oxide 176 

Sulphide 176 

Mercurous  chromate 104 

Chloride 174 

Phosphate 108 

Mercury 174 

Determination  in  mercuric  compounds 806 

mercurous  compounds 804 


ALPHABETICAL  INDEX.  879 

PAOI 

Mercury — Separation  from  other  metals  in  group  V 548 

metals  of  groups  I. — IV 536 

Metastannic  acid 188 

Metastannic  chloride 188 

Molybdic  acid,  determination 858 

Nickel 159 

Determination 258 

Hydroxide 159 

MetalUc 180 

Oxide 159 

Sulphate 180 

Sulphide 180 

Separation  from  alkali-earth  metals 509 

metals  of  groups  III.  and  IV 512 

Nickel  ore,  assay 781 

Nitric  acid 206 

(Reagent) 106 

Determination 469 

Separation  from  basic  radicals 469 

chloric  acid 608 

acids  of  groups  L  and  II 602 

Nitrogen 188 

Determination  in  organic  compounds 684,  687  644, 

Nitrobydrochloric  acid  (reagent),  see  QucU,  Atuil. 

Nitrous  acid,  determination 865 

Normal  solutions,  mode  of  preparing 687 

Oboaicic  analysis 604 

By  combustion  with  cupric  oxide 610 

lead  chromate 620 

oxygen  gas 621 

Orgftnic  analysis  of  compounds  containing  nitrogen 681 

alkalies 664 

alkali-earth  metals 664 

halogens 661 

sulphur 640 

Organic  analysis,  qualitative 606 

Oxalicacid 200 

Pure  (reagent) 117 

Determination 894 

Separation  from  basic  radicals 895 

Oxygen  gas  (reagent  for  organic  analysis) '. 125 

Palladious  iodide 205 

Palladium,  determination 825 

Phosphoric  acid 195 

Determination 878 

Separation  from  basic  radicals 888 

all  other  acids 582 

Phosphomolybdate  of  ammonium 198 

Phosphorus,  determination  in  organic  compounds 660 


880  ALPHABETICAL  DTOEX. 

pAom 

Pipette,  graduated 88 

Platinic  chloride  (reagent),  see  Qual,  Anal, 

Potassium  plutinic  chloride 185 

Sulphide 185 

Platinum 184 

Determination 329 

Separation  from  other  metals  of  group  VI 569 

metals  of  groups  I. — V 554 

Potassa  (reagent) ICM) 

(Fused  reagent  for  organic  analysis) 127 

Solution  (for  organic  analysis)  127 

Potassium 182 

Boro-fluoride 200 

Chloride 138 

Cyanide,  see  QucU.  Anal. 

Determination 210 

Dichromate  (reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal. 

Disulphate  (reagent) ^ 116 

Iodide  (reagent) 121 

Kitrate  (reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal. 
Nitrite  (reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal, 

Permanganate  (reagent) 118 

Platinic  chloride 134 

Separation  from  other  alkali  metals 481 

metals  of  group  IV 608 

Silicofluoride 134 

Sulphate  132 

(reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal. 

Precipitates,  separation  from  fluids 75 — 76 

Precipitation 74 

Reagents 105 

Rocks,  analysis 714 

Salt,  analysis  of  common 711 

Samples,  selection  of 42 

Mechanical  division  of 43 

Selenious  acid,  determination 361 

Separation  of  acid  radicals  from  each  other 679 

Sifting 45 

Silicates,  analysis 714 — 719 

Decomposition  by  fusion 422 

Separation  of  alkalies  from 426 

SiUcic  acid 201 

Determination 419 

Separation  from  basic  radicals 419 

other  acids 586 

Silver 1 67 

Bromide 203 

Chloride 167 

Cyanide 170 


ALPHABETICAL  INDEX.  881 

PAom 

Silver— Determination 288 

Iodide 204 

Metallic  (reagent) 122 

Nitrate  (reagent),  see  Qiud.  Anal, 

Phosphate 108 

Separation  from  other  metals  of  group  Y 648 

metals  of  groups  I.— IV 586 

Sulphide.. 169 

Soda  lime 125 

Soda  lime  for  nitrogen  determinations 126 

Sodium 185 

Acetate  (reagent),  see  Q!ual.  Anal. 
Carbonate  (reagent),  see  QyaL  Anal. 

Chloride  (reagent) 122 

Chloride 185 

Determination 215 

Hydrogen  sulphide  (reagent),  see  i^ual.  Anal. 
Nitrate  (reagent),  see  (^uaL  Anal. 
Platinic  chloride  (reagent),  see  Q!uaL  Anal, 

Platinic  chloride 186 

Separation  from  other  alkali  metals 481 

metals  of  group  lY 508 

Sulphate 185 

Tbiosulphate  (reagent) Ill 

Solution  of  substances  for  analysis 68 

SprengeFs  mercury  air-pump 689 

Stannic  oxide 188 

Phosphate 198 

Sulphide 189 

Stannous  chloride  (reagent),  see  (^ual.  Anal. 

Sulphide \ 189 

Steel  analysis 765 

Strontium 141 

Carbonate 142 

Chloride  (reagent) 118 

Determination 280 

Separation  from  the  alkali  metals 488 

other  alkali-earth  metals 498 

Sulphate 141 

Sulphur,  determination 457 

in  organic  compounds 649 — 658 

in  presence  of  carbonates 591 

in  silicates 590 

Separation  from  metals 461 

Sulphuric  acid,  determination 866 

(Reagent),  see  Qual.  Anal,  and 106 

Separation  from  basic  radicals 870 

other  acids 580 

Sulphurous  acid,  determination 863 


883  ALPHABfiTIGAL  INDKX. 


TkBhEa  thcnnng 

Atomic  weighte..^ 849 

Abaorption  of  nitrogen  in  bromized  hypochlorite  solution.  228 

Weights  of  volumes  of  nitrogen 225 

Composition  of  oxides 849 

Strength  of  acids  corresponding  to  various  specific  gravities.  676 
Strength  of  alkalies  corresponding  to  various  specific  gravi- 
ties   691 

/^r  Calculation  of  analyses ^ . .  .864— <871 

Tartaric  acid  (reagent),  see  QtuU,  Anal, 

Tin,  determination »».»»..».».« ^ ....  ^ 888 

Thiosulphuric  acid,  determination 864 

Uranium,  determination 281 

Utanyl  (uranic)  acetate  (reagent) 114 

Pyroarsenate • 192 

I^rophosphate 197 

Volumetric  analysis  (general).  I . .  > , , .  ^ 102 

Volumetric  determinaiian  of 

Acids  In  the  free  iftate,  see  AMtmOry. 
Alkali  hydroxides  and  carbonates,  see  Atka- 

Aikali^earth  metals ^ 697 

Antimony ^ 885 

Arsenic  acid. .  ^ 851,  579 

Arsenious  acid 850 

Bromine  (in  bromides) 487 

free 448 

Cadmium 824 

Calcium ....235,  697 

Copper 817 

Chloric  acid 476 

Chlorine  (iu  chlorides) 428 

free 484 

Chromic  acid 356,  357 

Cyanogen 450 

Ferric  iron 278—280 

Ferro-  and  ferricyanogen . .  ^ 454 

Ferrous  iron 267 

Fluorine.* 402 

Iodine  (in  iodides) 440 

free 443 

Lead 303 

Manganese. 257 

Mercury 305,  810 

Oxalic  acid 894 

Potassium 214 

Phosphoric  acid 880 

Silver 288 

Sulphuric  acid 867 


ALPHABETICAL  INDEX.  883 
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YoLUMXTBic  determination  of—Tisi 842 

Zinc 787 

Zinc 152 

Carbonate 152 

Determination 247 

Metallic  (reagent) 110 

Oxide 158 

Ore,  assay 787 

Separation  from  alkali-earth  metals 509 

metals  of  groups  III.  and  IV 512 

Sulphide 154 


CHEMISTRY. 

Qualitative— Quantitative— Organic — Inoeganic,  Exa 


A  MANUAL  OF  QUALITATIVE  CHEMICAL  ANAL- 
YSIS. 

By  C.  R.  FreaeniuB.  Translated  into  the  New  System,  and 
newly  edited  by  Samuel  W.  JoUnPon,  M.A.,  Prof,  of  Theo- 
retical  and  Agricultural  Chemistry  iu  the  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven.  New  edition,  revised 
and  enlarg;ed  with  a  beautifully  colored  frontispiece  showing 
spectra.     Eighth  edition 8vo,  cloth,  (4  00 

A  bHORT  COUBSE  IN  QUALITATIVE  CHEMICAL 
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